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PART I. 



MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HAVM 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1833-183*. 



REV. JOSEPH DRURY, D.D. 

LATE HEAD MASTER OF UABBOW. 

So many of the nobility and gentry of our land, so large a 
proportion of those who are now distinguished in the senatei 
the pulpit, and the bar, are indebted for their early intellectual 
training to the lately deceased Joseph Drury, D.D., and he 
was so well known, during a large portion of hi« life, to per- 
sons eminent for taste and literature, that we should be justly 
chargeable with culpable negligence, were no biographical 
sketch of bim to appear in these pages. 
. The subject of this memoir, although descended Jrom one 
of the most ancient houses oT our English gentry, was the 
exclusive architect of his own moderate fortunes; and had 
br more satis&ction in so considering himself than in any 
pride of pedigree. It may be allowable, nevertheless, for a 
biographer to notice that about which be himself was some* 
what indifTerent. 

The founder of the family in England was a Norman 
gentleman, who came over with the Conqueror, and whose 

VOL. XIX, B - 
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9 REV. DR. DRURT. 

name is to be found in both the copies of the Battel Abbey 
Roll, between those of Durand and Dabittot. His settlement . 
was fixed in the parish of Thurston, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
Tbero lua family continued, under the appellation derived from 
th^ locality, as John or Henry, &c. of Thurston, uatil the 
time when the Norman surnames bad by degrees made their 
way into general use. In the beginning of the fifte^ith 
century, Sir Rt^r Drury, the property of his house having 
Tery considerably advanced, by marriage and other causes, in 
ila later generations, removed bis &mily to Rougham, also 
near Bury; and there his descendants kept residence for 
more than two hundred years. As has oflen been the case 
with &milies of landed estate, the junior branches established 
houses erf" more fame than that which remained in possession 
of the patrimonial inheritance. Of these were the Drurys of 
Ickwortb, in Suffolk, from whom the estate of Ickworth 
passed) by marriage, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
to the ancegtiM- of the Marquis of Bristol, its present pro- 
prietor; and the Drurys of Hawsted, in the same county, 
whose settlement at Hawsted was of longer continuance, and 
who were, for several generations, connected with the court, 
and long represented the county of Suffolk in parliament. 
Of tbis stock was Sir William Drury, governor of Ireland, ' 
who suppressed the rebellion of the Desmonds, in the south, 
in the time of Elizabeth ; and his cousin. Sir Drue Drury, 
who married a cousin of Queen Anne Boleyn, and who, 
being of the privy chamber of Elizabeth, was, conjointly with 
Sir Amias Faulet, intrusted with the custody of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He lived to die age- of nine^-nine years. 
The Hawsted branch (who were, moreover, prt^rietors of 
Dmry Houses from which our present Drury Lane took its 
•I^Uation,) ended in a female, who died unmarried, in the 
beginning of the sev^iteenth century, and whose well-known 
cpitsph, by Donn^ has conferred on her name a poetical 
immortality. 

" Her pure and doquent blood 
Spoke In her ebeeks, and so distinctly nrought, 
Tlwt one might almott saj her bodj tixni^it." 
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REV. DR. DRUHT. 3 

The Hawsted estate passed through a femnte to Sir Cliriff- 
topher Wray, who sold it in 1656. • 

To return to the elder branch: Sir Robert Drary, of 
Roogham, who died at the age of eighty-lwo, in the year 1692, 
had ten sons, besides daughters; some of the former died 
yoang and unmarried. He outlived his eldest son ; and was 
succeeded in his estates by his grandson, who was bom tn 
1599, and who appears to have been the last possessor but 
one of this ancient patrimony. A younger son of Sir Robert 
becune settled at Lesgyat Holt, In Norfolk; and it is 
from him that the subject of these pages traced his descent, 

* la Sr John CuUum'B " Hittorj of Hawded ' irUl be found k ramitfcaU* 
pedigree of tbe Drury iunily, from the Conquert to the fint benld'i visitatiiui ia 
the mgn of James I. ; the diSereot boiues, all portrayed there, having, by 
nanngea and inbeiitaiicei, becoote poeacaton of •everal maononi and muton, 
mostly ia SuffblL. Some of these estates tbey retained ueariy ai hundred jvut, 
as dated from the first settler at the Conquest. This pedigree was originally 
drawn up by Mr. lloaial Drury, of the Inner Temple, in the reign of James I. 
U« was a younger soa of (he tbea repreaenlatiTe of the bonee ct Roaghaifc 
He compiled it fur a deacendant either of Sir William or Sir Drue Drury, pro* 
bably tbe laNet, as it came by inheritance into (he hands of Sir W. Wake of 
Northaniptanrfiire, one of whose ancestors married the lart female deueo^nt of 
Sii Drue. Sir W. Wake allowed the use of it to Sir J. Cullum for bis •< His- 
toid of HiwBted." The writer of the pedigree, who, in a pre^e, speaks of bis 
ikmily as one *■ replenydied with knights and esquires, and greallie himoured 
witb (ooldiers of notable fame and memory," tokea erident^ a great pride in a 
female descent from Catherine Sninford, daughter, by her first husband, of 
Catherine Lady Swinford, who b^me tbe second wife of John of Gaunt, 
" time-boaaured IiancasMr." Lady Swinford bore children to the Duke before 
ber mam^a, who were l^itiaiatiKd by Richard II. in 1S9T, as also by tb* 
Pope. From the eldest of these children (John Beaufort, Marquis of Somer- 
•et,) Heniy VH. was lineally descended, and claimed the crown in right of such 
descu^ Tlu compiler of the padigrea evidcotty sataamed Sir W. Drury, who 
succeeded St H. Sydney as gorarnar of Ireland in 1580, as tbe hero «f tbe 
fiunily, and has given, in a note, an abstract of bis public services. It is remarik- 
AtcOat (be eri^nal of this pedigree should not only now be in eicdient pre- 
aemtioa,BaSrJ, Cullum states it to be, but that tbe first nni|^ A^ of it (Aoidd 
also be in existence. Sucb, however, ia tbe case, and it is now in possesion of 
the Rev. H. Drury of Harrow, bound up with some other genealogies. It cor- 
re^Minda entirely in matter with that printed by the Ustarian of HawMsd, bM Ii 
in parts nulier difficult lo be deciphered, from ongiiul altendoiis aod ttvDa^~ 
Of the family of Rougham, at which place, it is believed, he waa buried, was 
likewise William Drury, (styled, in Latin, Druneus,] a learned and accomplished 
profeasor in (be Jesuits' College at Douay, mentioned with great praise by Dodd, 
in his Churdi History, as tbe author of wioie well known dramatic work* In (Jia 
Latin language. He lived about the beginning gf the seventeenth century. 
B 2 . 
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4 BEV. DR. DRURT. 

of which his &ther retained a good deal of traditional know- 
ledge. Here, »t this last-named residence, an estate and 
mansion of some degree of local importance cootinued in the 
family until the beginning of the last century, when it was 
finally alienated, and leil the immediate line, of which we are 
beating, with no other patrimonial possession but the vun 
and empty honour of a long-drawn ancestry. The estrava- 
gances and imprudence of the last owner of Holt were the 
immediate causes of this decay. Dr. Gibson, afterwards the 
excellent and pastoral Bishop of London *, was a tkithful 
and tried friend of the family, and offered, for their sake, to 
arrest the sole, by taking on himself the redemption of certain 
encumbrances. It is not known for what reasons such a prop 
was never applied ; but the probability 19, that in this, as in 
BO many similar cases, the edifice, when thoroughly inspected 
for the calcnlation of repairs, was found in a much more'' 
decayed and rotten state than the owner had represented it; 
in other words, that the aid which friendship nobly offered 
was inadequate for the purposes required, when all the real 
facts of the case were laid open. The elder son of the last 
landed proprietor of this line became a lawyer at Colchester, 
where he is buried. He is mentioned in the " Biographia 
Dramatica," as the author of some few unimportant pieces 
for the stage, long'stnce, and, it should seem, not undeservedly, 
consigned to oblivion. He was a man by no means of a 
disposition or habits likely to redeem the broken fortunes of 
his family. 

1. Mr. Thomas Dniry, father of the subject of this memoir, 
was the younger brother of the drama^t. He led a life 
of comparative obscurity, and owed most of the comforts 
of his old age to the auction of his son, who had the 
opportunity of administering those comforts during many 
years, as hb father lived to the year 1805, when he died at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven. He was a man of amiable 

• Born io 1669; of Qiieen'R College, Oxford ; Bishop of lincoln, 1715 ; of 
London, 1720; deceowd, 1T4B. In biograpb[cal notices of tbii «iceU«nC and 
learned man Ihera are manj traits of a noble and generouB apirit. 
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BEV. DR.' DRIJRY. 

manners, with a good deal of old Jacobite predilection about 
him, and fond of discoursing on subjects of divinity. 3<Aai 
-Wesley used occasionally tojoin.himatbis supper table; and 
OS, fortunately for their colloquial pleasure, there were some 
poiots upon which their opinions never came at all nearer by 
discussion, such occasional meetings were enlivened by as much 
of quiet, social debate as Wesley's strict economy of time would 
adroit. Joseph, the eldest son of this Mr.Thomas Srurytwas 
born'in London, February 1 1. 1750, O. S. No records of his 
early childhood are now accessible ; and we only know that 
he became, in 1 162, a king's scholar at Westminster. Dr. 
Hinchcli£^ afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, and Dr. 
Smith, father of the late Dean of Christ Church, were Uie 
masters under whom he was educated ,- and, to Westminster 
scholars especially, it may not be uninteresting to learn that 
among his most intimate associates of the same, or nearly the 
same, class and standing, were the R«t. Edward Smedley, long 
one of the assisUnt masters of Westminster ; the Rev. John 
Templer, of Lindridge, Devon ; the Rev. William Tattersal, to 
whose taste we are indebted for many improvements in our 
church psalmody; Sir William Parsons, the eminent musical 
composer; all of whom (with the exception of (he last) 
reached an age almost equal to his own. To these must be 
added the names of Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ 
Church, and his brother William, late Bishop of Oxford ; 
who, though of somewhat older standing, were also among 
his most cherished schoolfellows. He has often mentioned 
^e anecdote, that when calling on Dr. William to con- 
gratulate him on his elevation to episa>pacy, the bishop re- 
minded him of a severe poetical philippic which he had 
composed and recited against him «t Westminster, nearly 
half a century before. There then was, and may probably 
still be, since school customs are very imperishable, some day 
of licence in the year, when the juniors were allowed a kind 
of Saturnalia, with liberty to express themselves as freely as 
they pleased on the manners and characters of their seniors. 
After the lapse of so many years, the Bi8h<^ retwned a com- 
B S 
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6 REV. DB. DRURY. 

plete recollection of the verses in quratitHi ; and, althongh 
these were bj no means complimentary to his external graces 
or suavk; of manner^ which, indeed, were never very remark- 
able, he now, with great good humour, repeated them. 

Dr. Dmry was not fortunate enough to be among the 
number of scholars elected from Westminster to Christ 
Chorchj a matter in which interest was very predomioant, 
and, in consequence, passed to Trinity College, Cambridge 
where the advantages, both present and prospective, in point 
ef pecuniary provision for academical education, are of con- 
siderably less value for king's scholars. He entered at 
Trinity in 1 768 ; and was placed under the tuition of Watson, 
subsequently the well-known Bishop of Llandaff, for whose 
instructions he always ^[pressed the deepest respect and 
gratitude. He had not, however, kept many terms in the 
university before it was evident that domestic orcumstances 
— the " res angusta domi " — would compel him to enter, by 
some means or other, on the active business of life earlier 
^lan most men of the same education and habits. His father's 
means had become even less adequate than before to furnish 
the BU[^lies for college residence ; and be was thus deprived 
of the Importunity, of which be was otherwise so capable of 
availing himself, of aiming at academical distinctions and 
emoluments, which might have forwarded his views in life, 
and extended his fame as a scholar. The case of Samuel 
Parr, a future giant in learning, was an exact parallel ; and 
both were shortly to be thrown together on the same arena, 
sent to. it somewhat prematurely by similar domestic ar- 
cumstances. Parr, who was some years older thwi the sub- 
ject of this memoir,'had, at this time, already commenced his 
career. Before Mr. Drury had quite completed his twentieth 
year. Dr. Sumner, at that time bead master of Harrow, had 
applied to Dr. Watstm to recommend him some sentleman 
of good talent and scholarship to succeed to a vacant assist- 
antship at that place. Such was the steadiness of conduct 
and manliness of mind, combined with sound knowledge, for 
his years, in Mr. Dmry, that Dr. Watson did not hesitate to 
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BEV. DB. DRURY. 7 

propofe the situBtioti to bim, and recommend, tlut what 
remaiBed t^ necessary college retideiKe should be kq>t at 
such times and intervals as he could oontrire to absent bim- 
self from the occupations on which he was about to eotnr. 
The strong recommendations of the tutor, together with th« 
pupil's own desire, and sense of the necetal^ c^ relying 
exclusively on his own mental resources, soon decided him 
to accept the offer ; and he embarked on the worid for bim* 
self at this early age. 

Robert Sumner, D.D., who had. been lately a fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, was at ibis perkxt head master 
of Marrow, which school was now in high repute, containing 
about two hundred and fifty scholars, a large proportion of 
whom were youths of the best CMmections in the country. 
Sumner had succeeded Dr. Tbatkeray in that post in 1760. 
At this time (1769) he was not above thir^-eigfat years of 
age ; a circumstance which was of some importance to hia 
young assistant, as the latter fell more easily into habits of 
ease and familiarity with a superior of that time of lif^ than 
he probably might have done with a gentleman of more 
advanced years : and he always spoke with great warmth of 
feeling of the advantages he received from this qiecies of 
intercourse with a man of such a powerful and well-stored 
mind. The Hev, Messrs, Wadeson and Roderick were 
(together with Parr, who haa been already mentioned,} hia 
coUeegnes at his entrance on his office; and of these early 
assodates he was fond, in after-life, of often tracing the 
memory. It was n<^, however, destined that the party should 
continue long together; the premature death of Dr. Sumner, 
at the age of forty-one, in 1771, broke it up altogether. Bnt 
even this short period, passed in close observation of a man of 
the most varied knowledge and brilliant conversatMHi, was 
not likely to be lost upon one who had by nature the hif^seet 
relish for these excellences. The character of Sumner baa 
been drawn with all the warmth of affection and zeal of ad- 
miratk>n by his pupil Sir William Jones, in his prefkoe to the 
History of Asiatic Poetry ; but n«ther that pane^rrie, mx 
B i 



S REV. DB. DRURT. 

the elaborate ioKCrtption to his memory, by his pupil and 
fiiend Parr, in the church of Harrow, at all exceed the tone 
in which Dr. Drury always spoke of his early counsellor and, 
we nuy say, instructor. It is to be regretted that Dr. Parr 
never put together the memoir of the life and conTersations 
of this able man, for which so much material was found to 
hare been drawn together, among his papers, by his ex- 
ecutors. Short as this intercourse was, it had a lasting effect 
on the manners and habits of the young instructor; for there 
was a great deal of that in Dr. Dniry, in after-life, which was 
so much extolled in Sumner. A high and noble tone of 
feeling, a most ready and persuasive eloquence, a. richness of 
language and copiousness of illustration, aided by a par- 
ticularly fine delivery, seem to have been remarkable in both, 
and not the less so, that there was in both occaskinally a ten- 
dency to the " Asiaticum dicendi genus." In external man- 
ners, also ; in that suavity and el^ance for which the subject 
of these pages was, through life, very conspicuous ; and in 
the way in which playfulness of imagination was invariably 
under the control of good taste, much was probably to be 
■scribed to this early association. 

The Buccessirai to the vacant chair of Sumner was warmly 
contested by Benjamin Heath, of Eton, and Parr. In Dr. 
J. Johnstone's memoirs of Parr, prefixed to the late collection 
of his writings, will be found a very ample and, we believe, 
accurate detail of the whole business. The boys were natu- 
rally, and at first commendably, interested, for a native of the 
village, an ornament to their school in his youUi, (of which 
he. Sir W. Jones, and Bennet, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
had been the pride in their day,) and so very able an in- 
structor of themselves in his manhood; and they attempted, 
first, by a memorial to the electors, to influence their choice ; 
and, subsequently, on Dr. Heath's 6U<5cess being made 
known, to evince their resentment by many acts of juvenile 
petulance. Parr bad too manly a mind to be accessary to 
any such conduct, and always spoke of his successfiil anta- 
gonist with the respect which his character and learning so 
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REV. DR. DHunr. 9 

justly demanded. It was not Ukely thai he should consent 
to retain his |A>st as a subaltern under a new commander; 
and, in consequence, he not only relinquished his situaticm at 
Harrow, but was accompanied to the nei^bouring viilage of 
Stanmore, wbere he established a school, 1^ about sixty 
seceders. On this occasion he invited two of hb colleagues, 
Mr. Druty and Mr. Roderick, to accompany him. The 
latter ftJlowed the fortunes of his friend to Stanmore ; the 
former, ailer some deliberation, determined to remain at 
Harrow. His association with Parr, in their joint labours, 
bad not been of much more than two years' duration ; so that 
no very intimate union had been formed between them. 
There was also a good deal of dissimilarity in their general 
manners and habtts, although on neither side prgudioial to 
mutual respect. Their intercourse, in after years, was not 
very frequent, either personally or by correspondence; yet 
was it occasionally kept alive by mutual acts of remembrance ; 
and, at a distance of near sixty years from the time of their 
separation. Parr, in the bequest of a ring, as a token of early 
regard, mentions the name of Drury, to whom he leaves i^ 
as that of the " deservedly successful master c^ Harrow 
school.** The Rev. I. Smith, at that time rector (^ Stanmor^ 
who had been brought up at Lichfield, with Johnson and 
Garrick, was a man very remarkable for the deganee of hk 
wit, and fertility of his imagination. Mr. Drury took great 
delight in his society, and that of the very clever men he 
assembled round his fireside ; but it unfortunately happened 
that Parr, owing to some offence taken by him) ceased to be 
one of them very soon after be bad established himself at Stan- 
more. Mr. Smith died in 1781. Mr. Drury performed the 
last services of our church over his remains, and inscribed a 
simple sentence or two on his tomb ; the expressed wishes of 
the deceased forbidding any more elaborate notice of his 
talents. 

. Dr. B. Heath, after a good deal of opposition, having at 
length firmly esttdilished himself at Harrow, the wide con- 
nections of the school, and the undoubted ^jilities of its 
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10 BEY. DR. DRUBT. 

iDMten, soon rendered the sbort-lired rivalry of Staomore ft 
matter of little moment. For fourteen years, In additioa tn 
those passed under Sumoer, the subject <^ this memoir con- 
tawed to instruct with uniform diligence, judgment, and dis- 
cretion ; to roose the indolence of the slug^sh ; to direct the 
taste, and control the exuberance, of the imaginative; and, 
both by precept and a most persuasive example, to sow the 
seeds of moral and religious excellence, not without the 
iHtyri^fll ornament of those manners which become an English 



la 1777* Mr. Dniry married Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Benjamin Heath, Esq., LL.D., of Exeter, and sister of the 
bead master of Harrow, as, also, of Dr. George Heath, 
afterwards Master of Eton and Canon of Windsor, on the 
aame day in which her sister Rose was united to the ftev. 
Thtmias Bromley, also one of the assistant masters of Har- 
row. Mr. Heath of Exeter was one of the first dasncal 
scholars c^ the age, and well known as such both at home 
and abroad. His " Note in veteres Tragicos Gnecos " is a 
work very remarkable for critical acuteness, and for soundness 
of learning. His " Revisal of Shakspeare's Text," addressed 
to X<ord Kaimes, and originating in the writer's estiniate of 
Warburton, " the licentjousness of whose criticism overleiqM 
all bounds or restraint, while the slightest glitter of a heated 
imagination is sufficient to mislead him into the most im- 
probable conjectures," was also a perfenniuice of great vigour 
and taste, 'From him, too, came the first nucleus of that 
library which, having descended to his son Benjamin, after- 
wards expanded into the Bibliotheca Heathiana, the memory 
of the sale of which is still fresh in the minds of collectors. 
To some who are had of local association, it may not be 
uninteresting to be told that the house In which Mr. Dmry 
resided after his marriage, until bis i^pointment to the head 
mastership, was that next the inn at the entrance of Harrow 
ftom London. Ammgst his earlier inmates and pupils, while 
he continued to reside there, were the two sons of Ix>rd 
Ghaelei Spencer^ the present Marquis of Westminster,- 
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Spoicer Ferceral, Lord Moira (ttfterw&rdf MuquiB of Hflf> 
tings), Sir Joseph Yorke, tbe late Sir JoIid Reade, tlie let* 
Sir George Robinson, Sir C. Hudson Palmer, and the lata 
Mr. Henry Dnimmood, of Charing Croas, sonw of wboaa 
soos wera also among his most attached papili, of a mora 
recent date. 

The society of the pUce was calcnlated both for relaxataon 
and improvement. Mr, Orde, who had been Secretary in 
Ireland, and tras afterwards created Lewd Botton, from the 
el^^nce of his mind and variety of his attainments, might be 
considered its chief ornamenL Sheridvi was also^ for sotoe 
years, about this period, an iohabUant of Harrow ; and, with 
his beautiful and fascinating wife (the cdebrated Miss Linlay), 
conferred no sm^l dc^^ree of brilliancy on the circle. In tba 
house whi(^ he occupied — the Grove (now the residence of 
Mr. Kennedy), TickeU and his lady (Mrs. Sheridaa's ^tmr) 
were frequent inmates. George Glaise, well known as a 
playful scholar end amusing companion, lived within two 
miles' distance. Dr. Demainbray, who was married to a 
sister of Home Tooke^ was in the habit, when spared from 
his duties at Windsor, of resorting to a cottage in the immo- 
diatc neighbourhood. Admiral Meadows (afterwards first 
Earl Manners), Mr. Page of Wembley, and, later than some 
of the above, hut contemporary with others, AkiysiBS Pisant( 
a Venetian nobleman, who had fled from the eariier distndb* 
ances of the French revolatioo, formed, together with the 
gentlemen engaged in the duties (^ the schoi^ a society sut^ 
as is rarely to be found, united within a circle of the same 
extent, in the country; and in which the sat^ect of oar 
memoir fomd occasional relaxation of tbe moat agreeabla 
kmd, while engaged in the laborious duties of his office. 
Much of his early vacations was also spent, together with 
Mrs. Drury, in a manner still more congenial to his £»• 
position, among iriends whom hts many engi^ng qualities 
bad first attracted and afterwards united to liim by bonds of 
the closest attadiment ; the more creditidrie, when it is re* 
membered that he entered life witfaoit any adnBtrngm ci 
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fiunily or connection. At the house of the elder Mr. Drum- 
mond, the banker, who then resided with his wife, Lady 
Elizab^ Drummond, at Langley Park, near Uxbridge, and 
1^0 was the father of one- of his earliest pupils, be passed 
much of this holyda; time ; and was there in the habit of 
meeting with some of the first society (including political 
characters] of the day; such as Lord North, the first Lord 
Melville (then Mr. Dundas), and others, with whom the 
ktndnesB of the host always placed him on terms of the 
most easy or familiar intercourse. Sir Charles Hudson, of 
Waolip, io licicestershire, was another of these early friends, 
with whose family he subsequently formed a very great 
intimacy. At his house, in town, the first musical perfarmers 
of the day were frequently assembled. Mr. and Mrs. Bates 
and Greatorex' were there constantly, on the most familiar 
footjd; ; a cu^umstance of no small attraction to en ardent 
lover of the art, in which he was also himself no mean pro- 
ficient. The first Lord .Harrowby and Mr. Powys, after- 
words I^trd Lilfbrd, men less remarkable tor their rank than 
their character and ability, were likewise among those who 
allowed him the greatest attention, and reposed a long and 
ouUmited confidence in him in matters regarding bis situation. 
With Sir George Baker, physician to George the Third, he 
enjoyed a very close intimacy, and esteemed him one of the 
most finished scholars of his acquaintance. 
■ These rare social and intellectual enjoyments were, bow- 
ever, almost exclusively reserved for the intervals of vacation. 
3)uring the whole ' peiiod of scbool-time his devotion to bis 
professional duties was unremitted, • — his perseverance un- 
broken ; and, while thus seriously occupied, even the occa- 
sional indulgence of a musical evening, protracted to a late 
hoiir of the night by the irresistible charm of Mrs. Sheridan's 
voice, was duly paid for by subtracting an equal portion from 
the time usually allotted to sleep; so that not even this-i- 
his strongest temptation — had force sufficient to withdraw 
him, for a single unaccounted moment, from the rigid per- 
fiHuunce of his allotted task. 
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When, therefore, on his election to a fellowship in Eton 
Coll^;e, in 1785, Dr. Benjaroin Heath determined to resign 
^e Mastership of Harrow, the eyes of most of the connections 
of the school naturally fell on Mr. Drury; and, for the first 
time for a hundred years or more, it was thought quite un* 
qecessary to look to Eton ; nor, indeed, did any gentleman 
from thence offer himself as a successor. Mr. Dmry was, 
tieTertheless, not elected unanimously. For, although Dr. 
Parr, who had retired to Stanmore on Dr. Heath's election^ 
and who had afterwards removed to Norwich, does not appear 
to have come forward as a candidate, yet was his name pro- 
posed by his friends among the trustees. Both as a native of 
the place, a pupil, aAd afterwards an instructOT in the school^ 
independent of his great eminence in learning, hts claims were 
undoubtedly great ; and, about this time, he either had quitted 
or was about to quit Norwich, and retire to Hatton. His 
friends, therefore, made an attempt to seat him in the vacant 
chair at Harrow ; but we are not aware that he used any 
exertions of his own in aid of their efforts. 

Dr. Bk Heath had retained the mastership fourteen years, 
and had educated- some very eminent men at Harrow. The 
present Earl Spencer was his private pupil; and he never 
received any other in that capacity. The Earls of Hardwicke 
and Harrowby were among the statesmen whom Harrow sent 
forth during his supremacy. He abolished the custom of 
shooting for the silver arrow, so long an ancient observance 
at the place; and substituted public speaking in its stead. 
The vicinity of Harrow to the metropolis caused a conflux of 
disorderly characters at the archery exhibitions, which excited 
the more curiosity ftom the strangeness of the spectacle, as 
archery was very little practised as an English pastime at 
that period ; and its abolition was therefore probably a wise* 
although not a pcqiular, measure. 

Mr. Drury had just completed his thirty-sixth year when 
he obtdned the head mastership. He had been so inter- 
woven with his brother-in-law and predecessor in all their 
views regarding the studies of the place, that little or no im- 
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mediate change was macie in the system ; and sneh improve- 
ments OS in the progreB§ of time sn^ested themselves were 
(he froitt of experience, onited with observation of those 
general alterations in manners and sentiments in which the 
minds even of school-boys participate with those of their 
elders. As we purpose to recur to this point, we will simply 
now entuncrate the names of those most conspicuous as states- 
men, men of rank, or possessing personal claims to distinction, 
who were brought up at Harrow during the years included 
in Dr. Dniry's mastership, excluding those already in- 
cidentally mentiooed. Among these we find the Dukes of 
Devonshire, late of J^orset, Sutherland *, Manchester, Graf- 
ton, Hamilton ; the Marquises of Headtbrt, and late of 
Abercom ; the Earls of Venilam, Ripon *, Aberdeen *, 
Qare *, Bradford, Powlett, Onslow, Roden, Pembroke, iate 
Plymouth, Delaware, Bandon, Mount £dgecumbe, AVin- 
terton, Jersey ; Lords Althorp, Palmerston, Duncannon, late 
RoystOD *, late Lilford *, Arden *, Calthorpe *, late Byron, 
Lowther, late Powerscourt, Burghersb, Northland, Polti- 
nwre, RancIiSe *, Bury, late Monson, and Macdonald ; 
Bishops of Lichfield* and Rochester; Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Jfrfin Richardson*, Sir Edward Hyde East*, Sir Thomas 
Adand, Sir Charles Lemon, Right Hon. William Hamil- 
ton ', Mr. William Spencer, Right Hon. Robert Gordon, 
iSir George Shee, George Dawson, Henry Ellis, the present 
Master of the Rolls (Sir Charles Pepys), the present Mr. 
Spencer Perceval *, Mr. Chandos Leigh *, Mr. Ti^e *, late 
Rer. Robert Bland, and numerous o^ers, of whose names 
no small prop<»tton will go down to posterily, either in poli- 
tieal or in literary history. Of the genius of Lord Byron, 
Dr. Drmry, as may be seen in a letter of his inserted in 
Moore's Life of the noble poet, took early note ; although the 
indications he gave of it while a school^x^ were perceptible 
to few besides. Of Sir Robert Peel, very soon after his 

* We twTe nuikad witfa OD utenaJt the lumea of those who were ir*re pv- 
ticulitly uoder Dr. Dntry's Bupeiintendenee, aa hit oirn priTste pupils, during 
tbatlnMbewM tDMltf : not nuDf «f them, of coune, were oonlanpomieoiuly m 
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leaving school, he ^oke almost propbetkally to the lata Mr. 
Perceval. One of the most promising of his papik for 
abilities was the first Lord Boystoa (for the present Lord 
Hardwicke has survived two soae), who, had he lived, would 
probably have been a very remarkable man. H« was drowned 
in the Baltic, soon after he attained fiiU age, not until he had 
given earnest of a very powerful understanding ; and evidenced, 
eapecially, his classical attainments by a valuable translatHm of 
the Cassandra of Lycophron, executed while be was at Cam- 
bridge. His uncle, the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, btmsetf 
a very accomplished scholar, as well as his &tber, took very 
great interest in his progress, and showed many mai^ca of 
attention to bia preceptor. The present Bishop of LichAetd 
and Sir John Richardson (now retired from the Bench, <^ 
vrhich he was late one of tl)e brightest <Hiiaments,) ware also 
pupils who seem to have excited a very strong interest and 
expectation in their tutor. 

Mr. Drury's correspondence was, fiwm the nature of fais 
situation, although very extmsive among perstms of high 
literary distinction, yet so mixed up with matters of tfae most 
private and confidential description, that, if it bad been pre- 
served, it would probably fiimish but little availt^le help to 
the biographer; and, in point of fact, even the little assists 
ance it might have furnished has been lost to him, owing to 
the almost indiscriminate habit of destroying letters wbidi a 
high sense of delicacy early engendered, and which he con- 
tinued to practise after the prindpal motive had ceased, by 
his retirement from public life, to have any force. ,Of his 
own letters to various friends and correspondents, many, 
doal|tless, exhtj which, if collected, would reflect in strosg 
colours the amiaMe and excellent qualities of his heart and 
mind. Among such as have come to the knowledge <^ the 
writer of the present memoir is a series addressed to tbe 
learned and accomplished au&or of the " Res gestn An^o- 
rum in Hibemifl," with whom, during the latter years of his 
life, he (suried on a frequent correspondence on the subject 
of Ireland j a part of the United Kingdom of whidi he bad ■ 
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nbdi ptnotui loiowledg^ and (or the political welfare (tf 
wblch he ever entertained the warmest iatereat. 
: I>r. Dmry'fl success as head master was not, at first, very 
Mpid. He coDtinned some years without any udusooI d^ree 
•f eiicouFBj[eoMiit but that drawn from his own mind, and 
Ike opinionB of bis most sensible fi-iends, who always expressed 
Aeir convicticm that such unremitting diligence and matured 
judgment as be displayed must, sooner or later, bear a bounti- 
'ki harvest. Such anticipations were, at length, amply realised ; 
mad, about the banning of the century, Harrow Sdiool, 
ivh)ah, for some previous years, bad rapidly advanced, at- 
tained a degree of celebrity altogether unknown in the earlier 
periods of its history. The number of scholars exceeded three 
hundred and fifty; and it was crowded by members of the 
Kunilies of the first persons both of professional eminence and 
hereditary honours and property. But there were, at that 
time, domestic reasons, priucipally such as were connected with 
the health of Mrs. Drury, which made him determine, at the 
very time of his'greatest success, to prepare for retirement ; and 
he fixed the term of twenty years from the time of bis enter- 
ifig on the duties of tiie head mastership as the close of his 
labours in education. At the expiration of that period, in 
the spring <^ 1805, be accordingly sent in his resignation; 
and, having made up bis mind on tfae point, was deaf to 
every entreaty — and many. Indeed, were made him — that he 
would add yet a tew years more to the extent of his public 
services. At the commencement of the Easter recess, in that 
y6ar (1805), be vacated the mastership, ha^ng passed a 
longer portion of life in the business of instruction, including 
his services as assistant master, than any of his predecessors^ 
exeept Dr. Brian, at the beginning of the preceding century. 
The last closing of the book of the last day's lesson in the 
si^ool of Harrow was a trying scene, not only to his own 
feelings, but to those of all assembled around him. Among 
other &vourite scholars, whom he left hebind bim on quitting 
Harrow, were the present Earl Clare, tate Lord Byron, and 
Ab; SpeOcer Perceval, sod of the minister. 
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'* If ever," says Lord Byron (in a note expressive of r^|ard 
for his . preceptor), " this imperfect record of my feelings 
should reach bis eyes, let it remind him of one who never 
thinks upon him, but with gratitude and veneration, — of 
one who would more gladly boa«t of having been his pupil, 
i^ by more closely following his injunctions, he could reflect 
any honour on bis instructor." It remains to be mentioned, 
that the Harrow scholars, as a body, presented their friend 
and master with some very beautiful and expensive memorials, 
in silver, on his departure. 

In consequence of Dr. Drury's having (perhaps impra- 
dently) announced his intention of quitting the mastership at 
a given period, the school, although well filled at the time 
of his departure, yet had not the great redundance for 
which it had been famed before his resolution of retiring had 
been pretty generally published abroad. He had succeeded 
in his object of realising a moderate independence for the 
declining years of life ; bat it is an erroneous statement in the 
Life of Dr. Parr, that this early associate of hb in the labours 
of tuition at Harrow " accumulated a large fortune." The 
&ct was far otherwise. During the sixteen years of life in 
which he taught with Drs, Sumner and Heath, the number of 
pupils allowed to reside in the houses of assistant-masters was 
extremely limited. Again, the retirement of Dr. Heath pro- 
duced, for the time, a considerable defalcation in the number 
of scholars ; and Dr. Drury's celebrity, so justly earned, as 
head master of Harrow, was not of such, rapid growth, but 
that some few years elapsed before that loss was repaired : so 
that the whole of what he acquired was the result of profes- 
sional success, aided by prudence, during little more than 
half the term of his head mastership ; and it is material that 
this should be known, in order to guard against the exagger- 
ated conception which is very generally entertained of the 
magnitude and rapid growth of fortunes realised in the 
business of public tuition. The investments made by Dr. 
Drury, during the few years that he was actually accumulat- 
ing, were principally in land, and (with the exception of a 
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•iogl* estata at Otter;) all in his own parish of Dawlish ; a 
|Nurt of the country which he was induced to select for hia 
residence, portly by the attraction of its natural beauties, but 
principally for the sake of Mrs. Drury's health, of which the 
air of her native county always operated as a restorative. 

It is natural that we should here introduce some remarks 
on Uie general mode of education pursued by this distin- 
guished teacher of youth. As regarded the general claa- 
rieal studies of the school, they were much the same as at 
Eton and elsewhere; though more especially similar to those 
cS Elton, as three successive masters from thence — Thackeray, 
Sumner, and Heath — had modelled the school very much 
on the then existing pattern there. There was less of philo- 
sophical criticism on the niceties of language in our great 
schools, some years since, afforded to the upper classes ; but 
we should, perhaps, be justified in saying that there was a 
closer attention to general grammatical accuracy in all the 
classes generally. The Greek language has very much taken 
the place of Latin in our days ; and, what was quite unknown 
Ibrty years since, there is now many a young Greek philologist 
who really cannot write half a page of grammatical Latin. 
It was Dr. Drury's system to hold a very even balance be- 
tween the di&rent branches of classical attainment. His 
philological remarks were acute and instructive ; but he never 
flowed them to occupy too great a portion of the time appro- 
priated to the examination of an upper class : his impression 
was, that the number who really drew much profit from them 
must always be very limited, wid that too much of the time 
of others should not be sacrificed for them. In reading the 
poets, especially the Greek tragedians, he was fond of illus- 
trating their sentiments or descriptions, by citations from our 
own poets ; while, at the same time, he invariably pointed out 
all the passages which the more servile Romans had imitated 
or translated Irom their prototypes. He was peculiarly happy 
in a perspicuous mode of opening the beauties of poetical 
fignre, and the propriety of metaphor. He encouraged Latin 
prose, in which liis own style was remarkably chaste. The 
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English essaywfla a (favourite exercise with him ; and, altfaodg^ 
doomed to read an immenae proportion of sftd trash in «s- 
aminiog the compositions in that branch, he had alvsys the 
satis&ctioii of having among his scholars a fev to whom It 
was evidently a very improving study;- and ibr whose en- 
conragemeot^ as welt as to excite a spirit of eoiuhtdon in 
o&ers, he introduced the practice of occasionally reading 
over in public the best of tbose compositions. Sometimes, 
alsoj he applied the same mode of encouragement to the 
authors of the most successful effiirte in English verse ; biit 
here he found that a very moderate stimulus was suffidetYt, 
for that -the supply of no very superior article would eoaa 
be likely to exceed the demand. In the corrective dis- 
cipline of the school he introduced a very consideratiie 
change. Had this been done now, when all take upon 
themselves to pass judgment on matters in which they have 
no experience, and, usually, with confidence rising in pro- 
portion to their want of acquaintance with the subject, his 
system would have been esteemed less the result of hb) own 
reflections, than of concession to external fashion and opinion. 
Such was not the case, when, forty years ago or more, he 
exempted the upper classes, to a depth in the school befive 
unprecedented, firom corpond chastisement He then acted 
exclusively on the conclusions of his own experience in the 
government of boys, although he might have adduced the 
authority of Quintihan iu support of his views of the sub- 
ject : — '• " Fere negligenti£ pBedagogorum " (says that writer) 
" sic emendflri (pueros) videtur, ut pueri non facere quae recta 
sunt, cogantur, sed cur non fecerint, puniantur." And, if we 
bear in mind that the " negligentift" thus spolcen of is, widi 
ns, usually the &ult of system, not the neglect by Individnab, 
and Ihnitin^ also, the application of the axiom to the basia:eiK 
of study, it must be admitted tJiat, where classes are allowed to 
become so inctmveniently large that it seldom comes U) the turn 
of each individual boy to be examined, the strongest tecapt<- 
adon to idleness and ignorance is held oat to him ; and> hi 
c « 
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such case, it wilt be rsther for the accidental discovery of neg- 
ligence that he is corrected, than for want of any exertion which 
his teacher had a just right to expect. The power of marking 
each boy's individual progress, according to his abilities, b lost 
in such a system. But a degree of proficiency which, in one 
boy, is a sign of industry, is, in another, equally symptomatic 
of indolence. If the general discipline of great schools in 
England is not objectionable in its nature, (and it would be 
bftrd to say that it was so, while the objections almost inva- 
riably proceed from those who neither are, nor ever have been, 
the subjects of it, and know very little about it,) still, where 
schools become overburdened in respect of numbers, there is 
often a great want of discrimination in t)ie application of such 
discipline, which renders the remark of Quintilian only too fit 
for adaptation to ourselves. Other modes of exacting .penal- 
ties from youth, tor their faults or omissions, are, by requiring 
long translations or transcripts from school-books, or the 
committing to memory of certain portions of classical authors ; 
and, after these, still remains that of recurring to the mere 
sense of shame by persuasion or censure, or by the skilful 
and economical distributitHi of praise. The mischief of set- 
ting boys to transcribe, or even to get by rote, in the way of 
punishment, is, that it breeds a great distaste for the authors ; 
9nd superinduces the vile habit of running over the words 
p rapidly as the pen can move, or the tongue give utterance, 
without applying any meaning to them whatsoever. This 
habit, once acquired, unfortunately spreads over the whole 
course of study ; and a hasty inattention to the real sense of 
writers, to which youth, from so many causes, is liable, is apt 
to be engendered, even where it never might have arisen 
spontaneously. . It is very rare for a boy to relish a fine 
poet, to be warmed by a noble sentiment in a 
lave his apprehension sharpened by a nice dis- 
grammarian, after having been doomed to the 
ranscribing ; which is generally performed in the 
I without the care, of a clerk copying an inden- 
iiry seems to have entertained similar views of the 
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subject, since he but rarely imposed this bind of penalty on the 
boys more immediately under his own eye. His system of 
governing the upper classes, and, in some measure, the whole 
school, may be said to have been almost exclusively by the 
tongue. In this he was, indeed, eminently successful. But, 
while we bestow its just meed of praise on that success, it is 
fair to admit, that, the fortunate result produced by one master, 
very remarkably qualified by nature and attainment to pursue 
such a system, does not mark it out for general adoption by all. 
The subject of our memoir was gifledwith great acuteness of 
insight into the minds of youth : he knew well what chords 
to touch, what sensibilities to arouse, in different individuals. 
His general harangues, at times when tl(,ere existed any 
spirit of turbulence, or when he was apprehensive of any 
prevnl^ce of bad habits, or run of folly, temporary, but 
pernicious, were admirably suited to their purpose; and 
so dead and still was the silence on such occasions, aa to 
prove the strong intei-est which the boys took in hearing 
every word, however inculpatory of themselves, which fell 
from him. His skill in keeping up the respectful attention 
of his juvenile audience was very conspicuous. The argu- 
ment was short and conclusive ; it was followed by some 
illustrative anecdote, in their admission of the application 
of which the youths seemed to feel they were exercising their 
own reason. If the case admitted it, the culprits were shamed 
out of their folly by an indirect ridicule, which showed them 
the absurdity of their own conduct, in the general consent cX 
all around. The more hortatory parts invariably fell bac£ 
on the strongest moral and religious principles, as the rules of 
action in life. Again, in his more private admonitions to indi- 
vidual hoys, there was something truly parental j much kind- 
ness, but great seriousness, mixed with appeals to those feelings 
which are best excited when no publicity causes distress for 
the open expression of them. It is in allusion to such private 
admonitions, that one who unfortunately did not turn them to 
the best account — Lord Byron — thus speaks, in his Notes 
to ■ Childe Harold : — "I believe no one could or can be 
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iQore attached to Harrow than I always have been, wiA 
reascHl. A part of the time passed there was the h^ipiest of 
my life ; and mjr preceptor, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Druiy, was 
the best and worthiest friend I ever possessed ; whose wam- 
ings I hare remepibered but too well, thoogh too late, whea 
I have tfrred ; and whose counsels I have but followed when 
I have done well or wisely." 

We have been somewhat difiuse on this head, »noe the 
dtsdnctive character of Dr. Drury, as a teacher, is very 
closely connected with it ; and, as a result, it may be safely 
asserted that, without at present adverting to literary distinc- 
tions, no place of education in England ever sent into tfae 
world, in proportion, a greater nomber of right-minded, ho< 
nourable English gentlemen than Harrow, under such di^ 
cip]ine. It is obvious that the faculty of peraua«on has a 
less certain issue, in the mere act of teaching, than in the 
regulation of conduct, and formation of moral habits : few 
can employ it in both cases systematically, without confound- 
ing, in the minds of the young, the degrees of culpability 
whidh should attach to omissions or errors of di0erent kinds, 
having Uttie apparent relation one to another. It is impos* 
slble 60 to graduate praise and censure as to have them always 
duly apportioned to the several degrees of merit and delio- 
qnenoy. To speak to a boy, occasionally, of negligence in 
study,' as destructive of future prospects, and even as dia* 
hooounble to his parents, while it is den^tory to his own 
«hancter, is very proper, and has its season and use : but, if 
the many acts of omission, necessarily arising at that age, are 
"to be usually treated as matters for expostulatiiHi, io lieu of 
^ other penalty, words will soon lose their effect; uid ofiencea 
of very unequal magnitude will seem to be visited with tEie 
same indiscximinate reprehension. 

> /nie substitution, by Dr. Heath, of public speaking, at 
Harrow, beTwe large assembled audience^ in place of the 
anoitnt custom of shooting for the silver arrow, has been 
b9fot« adverted to. During tha mastership of Dr. Drury 
eonaiderable emvlaUon was excited, among the elder youthen 
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to Qccel in elocution ; and eoatinued, with JDcreaung fatat, 
during the nhole twenty years that he held it. Public spealt- 
ing at ecbools has, iu genera), been a very heavy bugiiMMfr 
the awkward and constrained manner of the young oratora 
often renders it rather painful than otherwise to witness tbeir 
effiirts. But the number of those who, during that period 
acquired certain degrees of ease, grace, and ibroe of datiniyi 
was so large in proportion to others, whom no practice or 
instruction could improve In the RCcomjdisbment, that the 
Harrow speeches acquired a celebrity, and drew together * 
confluence of auditors,. alt<^ther unprecedented in any other 
place of education. This attention to school speaking, und«c 
a preceptor in the art, who was himself much distinguiibed 
for his oratorial powers, was not without its good effiwt. It, 
could not supply ideas, or «iridh language to any great ex- 
tent (although smnething would neMssarily adhere to tb» 
mind ont of that which was recited with strong feelings of 
interest), but It undoubtedly gave much ease and confidence]' 
and Harrow had long to boast of a very great propmlion of 
the best speakers in the two Houses of Parliamoit. From 
Mr. Perceval and Lord Harrowby, some of the eai^kst who 
I»actised it nt this school, down to Sir Robert Peel* one irf'- 
the latest of those who studied it under Dr. Drury, tbdre- 
was ample cause to justify and applaud the sttentwn paid to 
the study. Nor have there bean wanting, either in tlie pulpit- 
or at the bar, gentlemeti, who have had reason to look baok- 
with much satisfaction to their early efforts of docutioo at- 
Harrow speeches. 

The subject of our memoir did not oflen appear as a 
preacher : indeed, so closely did he adhere to the one pro< 
fessional business of his life, as his proper place and calling, 
and so wholly devote himself to it, as to leave him neither 
time nor opportunity for coming before the public eyeas an 
author or a divine. It was his custom to borrow the pu^l 
«f the parish church two or ^ree times in the year; uprni. 
whick occasions, as the instruction of -the- parbh.ioners mora 
prqwrly belonged to others, he usually ohow lodi a Mil^«ctr 
c ♦ , - I ■ 
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9pA l>|B|BiA^(I "it >>^ Biwh.ft maDDer, «s be conceived best 
adapted to the nges and understandings of the younger part of 
hjfi audience, most likely to attract their atteolion, and best 
jCalpilaled for their moral improvement; his general ol^ect 
being to enibrce purity of thought and action, on the prin- 
o^dfis laid down in the Gospel. The impreesioa produced by 
bis discourses was always considerable ; and, though youth is 
Dotcommonly very tolerant of sermons, yet the uniform atten- 
^on witb which his addresses from the pulpit were received 
t>y that class of his auditors would have surprised every one 
^(^customed to see the usual impatience and restlessness ot 
boyhood. 

Dr. George Butler, of Sydney College, Cunbridge, was 
placed in the chair vacated by Dr. Drury ; his appointment 
being made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as vbiter, on 
an equality of voices among the electors between him and a 
^ival candidate. A most amiable and accomplished successor^ 
l^imeel^ too, become emeriius, and retired to his preferment a 
few years before the decease of his predecessor. I^e most 
^w masters, be, too, had somewhat of the petulance of youth 
tocontend with on his first accession to his post ; a circtim- 
(tonce which drew forth an admirable admonitory letter, on 
their improper conduct, to the upper scholars of Harrow* 
from their late revered preceptor, who addressed them from 
his retirement. This affectionate appeal to their better sense 
^nd feelings was acknowledged, with much gratitude and 
respect, in a well-written reply, signed by all the upper boys 
ivljom he had left behind him. 

. " Post impetratam studiis quietem, quam per viginti annos 
^fudiendis juvenibus impenderat," (as Quintilian says of hin> 
1^1^ and to which Dr. Drury might have added sixteen years 
ft^u-e, if he included those before be acted as principal,) he 
t^tired in 1805 to the southern coast of Devon, and com- 
m^ced those habits of life, which, subject only to the changes 
y^^d^Qtal to the gradual advance of i^e, he pursued during 
)fia last thirty years. His little domam at Cockwood, in the 
Q^jisl^^pf.DawUsb, consisted of three not ver; abrupt ewelb 
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ofgrMmd, wMi narrow dingles between tbem, Hud belmrAil^ 
towards the estuary of the Exe, a gentle sloping lawit to A« 
beach of the river : the hdlise standing nearly on the straAd> 
and having all the picturesque rising land behind ft. The 
decoration of this ground, by raising plantaUons, or openEi^ 
little glades ; by excluding the dbtant scenery in one places 
to produce a greater effect in another ; and by all the resources 
of what has been termed the art of landsc^e-gardening, 
formed one of the most constant amusements he indulged in. 
The place itself presented very peculiar advantages for such 
pleasing occupation. One eminence commanded sea and coast 
views, extending nearly from Portland to Torbey: anoAet 
side the woods of Mambead and Powderiiam, backed by the 
ridge of Haldon, Again, from other parts mi^t be seen 
the whole course of the river Exe, from Exeter to die sea, 
with its capacious estuary of two miles wide, immediately be- 
low the spectator, the water enlivened by shipping, and the 
banks diversified by woods, houses^ and villages. Ilie whole 
of this little domain, exclusive of some farms more distant^ 
did not reat^ one hundred acres ; but the taste of the owner 
had assisted nature in improving the effect of the scenery, 
both within and without, to the delist of every visiter. In 
one place the river was seen in its broad expanse ; in anodier 
point, just detected through the foliage. On one side an 
enUre range of rich country, elsewhere some one vilhige, whh 
its grey tower, as if on a lake surrounded by wood, lite 
taste which prodnced these pleasing results was in some niea- 
aure natural to its possessor, but bad been improved by crni^ 
versations with Repton, and others of name in these pursuits, 
whom he at one period met not unfreqirently at Harrow. He 
was an excellent judge of the effects of light and shade, and 
tiie disposition of wood and water in natural scenery : Olid 
when he made excarsimis, they were more frequently among 
retired and picturesque scenes, than those elaborately omatefint^ 
ed by men ; and among such it was a soJn<ce of much amust^ 
ment to him to exemplify the principles and remarks 'of 
Oilpia and Uredale Price, from ^ 4q>es'botrfr of^iktati!^,' 
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To these piirsoits he for tome years added those of farming, 
taking into his own occupation a fann which he possessed, of 
about three hundred acres, of no very productire soil, about 
a mile from tlw place of his resideoce, more to the advantage 
of health from «urcise, than to the enriching of his pocket 
by agriculture. Dr. Drury had always some inclination fur 
this amusement; and even during the latter years of his 
laborious life at Harrow, he had his Uttle fkrm in Devon to 
run down to in his vacaUons, and to grow his own wheats 
feed his own sheep, and press his own cider. This had led 
him into some occasional corre^ondence with Lord Somer- 
ville, and, we believe, with Sir John Sinclair also, in the' 
more palmy days of agriculture ; and the former, speaking 
of him in one of bis publications, hints a translation of Colu- 
mella as a good task for his sixth form, to be revised by the 
rather rare combination of a scholar and practical agrical- 
turist; a prc^sal not likely to suit the taste of boys, and for 
the performance of which, as apart from th^ir studies, the 
master had certainly no spare time. After he had contracted 
tlwse occupations into a narrower space, he entered on die^ 
duties of a county magistrate, in which he was exceeded by 
f«w, in temper, judgment, and discretion ; nor did he whoUy 
retire from them until the last five or six years of his life. 
Withm doors, the eojoyment of a well-furnished library, the 
delight which he took in music, especially when he had any 
young female visiters, proficients in the art, added to the 
society of a wife of a most rare and cultivated understanding, 
efieetoally excluded alt sense of weariness. It was not his 
custom to go very much into general society : but the southerD 
coast of Devon was so much frequented, especially before the 
ConduiioD of the war, by strangers from different parts of the 
iaiand, that he bad often the pleasure of receiving dd and 
vatoed friends, both pupils and others, at bis retreat; and 
stBtesmen, lawyers, and divines Iiave carried away very pleas- 
ing recollections <d' the apoL Among his immediate neigh- 
bours, some only temporary, others permanent, residents, 
wore sevenl gentlemen €>f taste and literature. At the bouMa 
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of bb' friend aod pupil Sir Thomas Adandt and Mr> Chtu'lea 
Hoaro» of LuBCOtnbe, near Qawlish, he was enabled to e^oy 
the society, not only of bus well-informed hosts, but also 
of the many eminent and agreeable visiters who frequented 
their mansions. He had excelleut iDtellecttial neighbours in 
the l^£ Sir William Watson, e Mr. Swete of Oxton House), 
sod the late Sir George Dallas, who resided for some few yeara 
at Dawlisb ; and few things interested him more of late yeecs 
than passing an occasional hour witii Sir William Qrant, the 
retired Master of the Rolls, who chose his retiredwot at tba 
same place, at the house of his brother-in-law, the venera^ 
Admiral Schank, and afterwards of his sister, the admirafa 
widow, where he died. Dr. Drur/s own 'brother-in-4aw, end 
predecessor in the Harrow mastership. Dr. Benjamia Heath, 
also spent the few last years of his life at Dawiishi much ta 
the saustection and hat^inase of his relations ; and here, Uto^ 
at a little marine villa in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
b« had purchased for (what he deemed) the cradle of his old 
dgS, altliough destined to be racked in it ooly for one or two 
short seasons, he eutn^ into terms of great intimacy witb 
the late Colonel Johnes of Hafod, one of the most accom« 
plished of men, and attractire of companions ; to whom his 
son-in-law, Mr. Merivale, who had bimsel^ for s<Hne year» 
previously, enjoyed the happiness of the coltmel's friendship 
and correspondence, had the satisibction of first introducing 
him. 

The Memoir of the celebrated Edmund Kean, the tn^ediat^ 
which speared In the last volume of our Annual Biography, 
ccMitains, we have every reason to believe, a perfectly correct 
oecoimt of the circumstances which led to Dr. Dmry's first 
beeoming aoqusiated with that great actor, and to his subse* 
queot instrumentality in establishing him on the boards of 
the ehief London theatre ; so that much of what it would 
otherwise have been our duty to state, with nfer«ice to thosa 
ctccumstances, it would now be an idle waste of words to 
teptA In various other statements which have appeared 
htSUK the public, we have seen intermixed so mudi of wlia* 
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is fAtttge^v false and unbonded, that we gladly take this op-^ 
pkniiitiit; of cautioning our readers against placing the slightest 
dependence on any of them. It is undoubtedly the truth, 
that the farliest notice erer taken by Dr. Drury of tfie per- 
fanner — the first time that ever his name, or his existence, was 
known to him — was during the Exeter season of 1810-11, 
when (as is seen in the Memoir already referred to) Kean 
was acting on the boards of that city's theatre. That h^ 
about the same time, attracted the notice of Mr. Nation — 
himself acknowledged by all who knew him to be a most 
discerning dramatic critic — is also true; as it maybe (though 
of this we are not so sure), that it was Mr. Nation who first 
introduced him to Dr. Drury's personal acquaintance. How- 
ever that may be, we are at least certain that the admiration, 
aAoimting to a degree of enthusiasm, with which the Doctor 
was inspired in witnessing his performances, was owing to no 
previous commendation of others — that his first sight of him 
on the stage was purely accidental — that his subsequent repe- 
tition of visits to the theatre, night after night, till he had 
btiheld him in a very extensive range of characters, was pro-' 
dnced by a continually increasing conviction of his vast natural 
genius — and that his mention of him to Mr. Grenfell — a 
cit^cunistance from which may be dated the whole of his brilliant 
career of fortune and popularity — was made at a casual meet- 
ing with that gentleman (then one of the Committee of Ma- 
nagement of Drury-Iane Theatre), in the house of a mutual 
friend, when on a visit of Mr. Orenfell's to Devonshire, in 
the autnmn of 1813. From what has already been recorded 
of Dr> Drury's peculiar taste and accomplishments, as well 
as 'of some of his earliest and mast agreeable associations,' 
tliere is little reason to be surprised at the ardour of his ad- 
ntiration, and the eloquence of those praises which were thus 
rtedered, undoubtedly, the immediate cause of Kean's ad- 
'^^cement to the summit of a provincial actor's ambition. 
But not all the success of his endeavours reflects so much 
cMditon Dr. Drnryfor the excellent judgment which dictated 
tfaeiBi'atr for tire generous and active benevolence which, after 



he had otice opaaed a way to the attainfnept of his, db^t, 
would not suffer him to relax bis effiwts, allhoiigfa. uit4«x 
circumstuices (for a time) of grqat disconragementi t>U, be 
enjoyed the full triumph of their accomplishment. And 
it is still more highly to his houour, that not even after he bad 
witnessed the realisation of his warmest wishes in the eulirq 
dominion which the actor soon acquired over the minds of hia 
audience, did he suffer his zeal to grow cool, or his vigiloQce 
to slumher. On the contrary, fully aware, as he was,.by.h>a 
own experience of the world, as well as by his observation of 
Kean's peculiar character, of the dangers to whicb his very 
astonishing career of success must of necessity expose binif 
it was long before he ceased — and not nntU too painfully wn- 
vinced of the utter hopelessness of the task — from the endeA- 
Tour, by his advice and countenance, to avert the sad ship- 
wreck of fortune and reputation which it was at length hia 
affliction to witness. The patronage. of the great and the 
affluent, whicb was sure to follow the high tide of his glory, 
Dr. Drury well knew to be a circumstance likely rather to 
augment the perils of his situation, than to add solidiiy to 
the labric of his fame ; and it was accordingly in the society 
of some few friends, whose rank and station in life were not 
so far above hb own level as to preclude all hope of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from familiar and confidential inter- 
course, that it was for a time the Doctor's favourite object 
to domesticate his favour^e actor. Among these his son-in- 
law Mr. Merivale, and his friends Mr. Utterson and Mr. 
Halls the painter, may be named, as having seconded, by 
tbeir strongest endeavours, his benevolent inteotiotis, and 
also as having participated most feelingly ip his regret, for, 
the failure of their principal object ; and when to these names 
is added that of the noble and learned Lord who npw pee- 
sides in the Court of King's Bench, where he then practisdd 
as an advocate — himself no mean or incompetent ju^geof. 
tl)eatrical excellence, and ever one of Kean's wa^est odr 
mirers — it will be at once felt bow great was the Ql^igf^wit 
of gratitude, whicb it Is only justice to the actox'^ tnemprjriM; 
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mimt thut he ms never anwUln^ <nr slow to acknoiHedge, 
Uieugh unhappily not gifted with the pntdeace which could 
alone hsre rendered it available. 

We now willingly turn iroin a subject, in many respects m 
painful, to subjoin a brief notice of some few remaining par- 
ticulars, which will serre to comf^ete our sketch of the 
Bmi«ble subject c^ this Memoir. 

Music, as we haTe before observed, was ever a source of 
great delight to him. His taste was averse to the modem 
fiippery and ornament with which it is so often overlaid. 
The Bim[de and sublime ever commanded his most willing 
homage. His own vocal powers were fine, and he rarely 
passed a day, until extreme old age, without exercising them 
for an hour or so, accompanying birawlf, if be happened to 
be alone, on the piano. It was in sacred music that, when 
alone, he took the greatest pleasure. His venerable triend 
Richard Allott, late Dean of Rapfaoe, celebrated tor his 
taste in this art, was mack with him during one summer; and 
a beautiful sight it was to behold the two fine old men — the 
Dean was a most apostolic figure — standing up and singing 
the Non ru^tt Dotnine for grace before they sat down to table. 
These pursuits at home were varied by occasional absences. 
For some time after be quitted Harrow, be frequented Lon- 
don at least once in two years,' and was sure of a most cordial 
recepti<m from those who had formed a strong attachment (o 
him in earlier years, and from none more in the metropolis than 
from his old pupil, Mr. Perceval. In addition to this, too, 
he much enjoyed the society he met at the house of his son- 
in-law; consisting, in very great part, of gentlemen of the bar 
who have since become very eminent; among whom, the 
conversation of Mr., now Lord Denman, always greatly in- 
terested him. The ancient music, too, had great attractions 
for him, as had Ibe Uieatre about the time when Mr. Kean had, 
by his recommendation, been established at Drory Lane, as 
already motioned. In the year 1814, he took a toUr over 
the greater part of Ireland ; the intimate ot^ect of which was a 
visit to ^ hospitable mansion of one of Mrs. Drnry's brothers. 
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die Ute Admiral Heath, ihea aad for many ytan reaidettC 
at Faban, near Deny. While engaged in this, which was 
bis second excursion to the sister island, of which auuty 
agreeable reminiscences are preserved in a MS> Journal, still 
in existence, he did not miss tfae t^portunity of renewing 
many valued acquaintances formed in the course of hit public 
life ; and on his return by the Cumberland Ukes, be called 
at Calgarth, to see, af^er an interval of very many yearsi, his 
own early instructor and fi'iend, Richard Watson, Bishi^ of 
Llandaff. Hiey passed some time in conversation together, 
and the worthy bishop, on seeing him to his carriage, took a 
rather 'solemn and affecting farewell ; expressing h'u sense 
that their parting was, from the distance of their reaid«)ce% 
probably a final one in this worlds and adding bis reasons 
why he believed that his own continnance here was quickly 
drawing to a close — as indeed proved to be the case. To 
check, however, the feelings which such a farewell might 
superinduce, he philosophically exclaimed, as he shoc^ handa 
with his parting guest, in the words of the poet : — - 

em mihi, qaem tibi 

In the last ten years of his life, Dr. Drury was only twice 
absent for any time from Devonshire, both times in Shrop- 
shire, from whence bis fondness for romantic scenery carried 
biiD over every part of the mountainous districts of North 
Wales, except the ascent of mountains. He had also there 
the of^rbinity of being introduced to <Hie who may perhi4M 
with justice be named as the first classical instructor of tiie 
present day — Mr. Archdeacon Butler, of Shrewsbury. 

It is not one of the least remarkable cuvunutances in tbe 
life of Dr. Drury, considering his peculiar station, charac- 
ter, and connections, that he can scarcdy be said ever to 
have held any church preferment. Once, indeed, at the 
request of his highly-valued fri«id, the first Lord Lilford, 
he accepted of two small contiguous livings in Northampton- 
shire, on condition of resigning them in favour of a son of 
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his patron, the Hod. F. Powyg, when he should be ia full 
orders, which he perfonned accordingly. Over his patron 
himself he preached a very beautiful funeral discourse at 
Iiilford in 1800 ; and a learned and eloquent visitation sermon 
before the Bishop of Peterborough at Oundle, made him 
fiiTonr^ly known to the clergy of that diocese : but his con- 
nection with it was very short, and necessarily of little advan- 
tage to him. The only other post he ever held in the church 
was of bUU less value, -^ the prebendal stall of Dultingcot 
in the catliedra] of Wells, one turn of presentation to which 
fell to the crown on the elevation of X)r. W. Jackson to the 
■ee of Oxford, when it was bestowed on Dr. Drury by Mr. 
Perceval, in earnest, merely, of better intentions, which he 
did not live to accomplish. That a scholar of eminence, and 
an instructor of such deservedly extmded fame, should never 
have been rewarded in any way for his labours of thirly-six 
consecutive years in public education, h&t created some 
surprise, and drawn forth remarks not very favourable 
to those in whom the disposal of the dignities of the 
church has been vested. Had he not prudentially Jfjf^n 
his own patron, as tar as securing some provision for sup- 
porting his station in society. Dr. ^rury must have been held 
up to public notice as an instance of the grossest neglect 
on the part of those who have the distribution of ecclesiastical 
benefits. Had he indeed been induced to have represented 
to Lord Liverpool the intentions in Iiis favour of Mr. Per- 
ceval, already alluded to, and which were most unfortunately 
irustrated by the sudden and tragic death of that statesman, 
it seems scarcely possible but that his wishes, his fair and 
honourable cliums, would have met with the attention they 
deserved. That Mr. Perceval, whose regard for his tutor 
was of the warmest kind, would not have left the thing 
nndone, had he lived, there is every reason to presume. 
At the vacancy of the Deanery of Canterbury, when Dr. An- 
drewes was appointed, he made very strong application to the 
late Duke of PorUand for his friend, without his knowledge; 
bat other interests had already prevailed. When be himself 
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Mood at the htAm, not long a&er^ be penoDally h rtra d u cw l &■ 
subject to Df . Drsfy, and nenttoaing threa catet, which ait> 
•iroidRble circunMances required ^oiild be first atlended to* 
be told bim plaialy, that, those thmgs done, his tmi eaiM 
next; in the mesn time pressing his accepUoKe^ as a ncr* 
tcAen or ke^take, of the small honorar; post above ineiH 
tkmed. Bat Mr. Perceval was unfortanatdy cat off befiNW b* 
bad the oppcn-tunity of redeeming this vdantar; proiniaai 
and Dr. Drary was too much shaken in spoits by tbe km «f 
one to whom he was most sincerely attached, to alio* the 
alteraUiHi trf* his own prospects to occui^ a>y portion of 
his thonghts, so as to fi»Tri the ground of an af^lication to 
bis successors in office. The qnestion, indeed, why be r*- 
mained thus unrewarded, was oocasioaBlly pot to him, Mt 
always in the best taste, by some among tboae who bad tbem- 
sdves been tmn-e successful. To such enquiries he usaid^ 
returned the same uiswer, to the effect, that he ought to con- 
sider himself no nnhicky man in those respects, since h* 
coold most truly say, he bad got every thing that be had ever 
adffid for ; thus quietly implying bis own averuon to M^idU 
Ing any favours. But Ait higb-mindednen erf" one matt is • 
bad excuse for the neglect of others. 

It now only ranatna to be noticed, that the death of Aii 
truly uniable and estimable person, which look |risce en tb* 
Otb oS January, 1%S*, when he had just attained bis eighty- 
finrth year, was marked by the same happy serenity and cars* 
pOBore which had attended all tbe latter yeurs of his lifb 
Until withui a week of his dissolation, he had enjoyed, with 
the usual relish, his favourite, healthful, and plensit^ oceapll- 
tions in the cnttivation and adornment of his beaultAd plaea 
of residence; and his decay was even then so gradu^ an4 
its speedy termination so unexpected, as to allow, no time hi 
summoning his relatives, who lived at a distance, to atttind his 
dying moments. 

Dr. Dniry's family consisted, bendes two children who died 
in in&ncy, of three sons and one daughter, whom he left, to> 
gether with fais venerable widow, now in her eighty^eoond 
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■ year, surviving him. His daughter was married, in 1805, to 
- John Herman Merivalei Esq.^ then a" barrister of Lincoln's 
. Inn, now a Commissioner of the New Court of Bankruptcy. 
„^Pi&tlireesons, who are all in holy orders, are the Rev. Henry 
prury, ,the preseot under-master of Harrow, — the ReT. 
.^^ijl^tn Hcatb Drury, long one of the asabtant-masters at 
Eton — both names of high eminence in the long list of dis- 
j^ngfiiahed Eton scholars ; — and the Rev. Cbartes Drury, 
i^f^rly. lyiichel Fellow of Queoi's College, Oxford, now 
npactpr of the secpnd portion of Pontesbury, Salop. The two 
leldec.fire married^. and have each very numerous families. 
^...Xberemaios of Dr. Drury were deposited in a vault at St. 
yLeonsrd's, near the city of Exeter, on the IVth of January, 
(1S34; -^ attendance to perform the last duties to him being 
limited, at his own desire, to some immediate TelaliTeSy and 
^tyfO..QT three profesisional firiends. - He was buried adjoining 
^^.thQ spot where. bbdearly-este^ijed friend:iUMi brother-iB- 
]ftWi,Dr. Benjamin Heath* lies, and nearly the same slab 
j,cqyei:s the.reraains of these two dietinguished masters of Hsp- 
jToVt *"^ * spot so yery distant from that in which they so long 
^laboured in succession. The &a)ily of Heath have, for aofoe 
generationsfbeen. buried. in this cemetery. It is the iaten- 
^^ioH, however, of.many distiogitished perscms, educated a 
.Haixpw, that, there, sboul^. be a nteiaorial there <d.an in- 
^sjtpii^tpr whom- iJtiey, loved, when livm^ and are desirous of 
^^onouring when 4^ad- At the Harrow Anniversary in Lon- 
t, it was proposed by the Earl of Ripon, a 
d seconded by J. A, Lloyd, Esq., of I^eaton 
,he senior scholar at Harrow at the period 
' resigned, that a cenotaph should be erected 
in the church of Harrow — a proposal as- 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen present 
irdial feelings and expressions of regard and 
respect. It is to be feared, neither the cenot^h oor inscrip- 
tion preparing for it will be siifGciently advanced tg admit of 
any especial nptice before th^se p^es ,are consigned to tl^e 
press. ; 1 j, , ■. ..-..■ 
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''" It may be allowed the compiler of Hiia Memoir to tite the 
foSowiag passages in a letter lately received from one of Hr. 
Ihary's esrliest and most attached pupils, with reference to 
the projected m(»iuinent : — 

" I saw, whh pleasure, in the papers, mention made of an 

' intended monument to Dr. Drur/s memory. I trust that In 
imitation of that riised to the memory of Dr. Butler, in tJie • 
church of HarroTF, it will have, in basso relievo, his fall 
length ecQlptnred ; for he had an amenity and mild dignity 
of «xpresBicm con'esponding with his real temper and urbani^ 
of maiitiers~^ndependent of his features, which an artist would 
pronounce of the hi^est order — die intelligence of a sage, 
wiUi the goodness and tenderness of a parent — preserving 
tPeli a^e gravity and reserve in the midst of frequent ocCa- 

,'nonal faeetiotlsness. I have always identified him, in my 
huikI'b eye, with MtOo, tHiom no man ever knew to be in s 
:pB8Eioti. Dr. Dmry, too, could harangue with great e&ct, tn 
a^ popular manner, yet in periods classical, terse, and senten- 
-tlouE, not without a most harmonious Voice. He should be 
tie]ireHented with hta natural locks gracing his majestic fbre« 
"head^flfnj temples. Why was he hot made a bishop?" 
■' And again : — '* By all means, keep the letters of venerahie 
Dnlry (as Bede used to be called) till you have no further 
'oeOBSion for them. . How beautiflil is the character of his 
handwriting I — a perfect model of the italic and clerical, 
'epiatblary or manuscript letter — traced, it would seem, with 
^ hiby or a diamond pen, like his speeches, graceful, spiritual, 
and distinct In writing hb Memoir, his autograph should 
-be engraved ; as the character of every man appears in bis 
handwriting." 

*' With r^ard to a basso relievo for the monument, it 
Would no^ be amiss to sug^st to the artist, while his ideas are 
)il the first heat, and Before he casts or fuses fais composition 
into the mould, to refresh his recollection of Raphael by a r&- 
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ezamuiation of some good (Italian) print of Raphael's Scho<d 
of Athens. It is nearly forty-eight years since I saw last the 
bead, countenance, and figure, with the mild, classical* and apo- 
Btolic manner, of Drury, — that truly venerable teacher, who 
could raise the soul of youth to hoaven, and m^e his hearers 
fiwget every thing- carnal, sordid, or ignoble. Of course, I re- 
collect him as be then was, better than any who buve moi 
him since, especially if they have seen him daily, or frwa year 
to year, in the familiar and common avocations of life, and 
altering more and more, as he descended from the acme of 
manhood into the V|1e of years. All (hat he was in his pa« 
ftglUon has been ptoierved in my memory, as in aflober, Axt^ 
and unAltered ; and I have no donbt that tha figure of Hatft 
with his right hand pointing upwards, in ooi^evence vril^ 
AioBtotle, would conw Uie nearest bo the real picture^ if «igr 
KOCh- existed* of Dmry. Ilie artut nu^t select ■Qise.of >t^ 
yotitJiful figures or. portraita,— those of Ale^iaader an^ 
X^ngphon in particular ; and soiw of that groap ^Hxtiaat 
^ut, or rather awanpiog arooBdi Avohuntdes-^ppt oiaiK^ 
tfpg that epirited and gracnful adoleaccot figune going luMt% 
qp i^ft fteps* fn»n the sehecd of the iattec, to hear Placet 
£{i8 fac^ tn^^ opt be wholly averted kara the spectatiori mnt 
pij^t Ttpreafot Bynw's pi»^. It should be almoat 'in 
alto relwDO. The school and ^ire of the eburcfa, Mid.(^ 
ppetJiB licence) the boazding-lienBe of t)ie head ntastMr, mtglft 
bf; given jn per^Ktcti^e, in the ^y these things arc done npm 
^Viitique tnarbies aod madiJs. But the gctat point is ttw 
joowppsitioit." 



.._ . We l^VB been ^voitred with the forgoing Memoir ffom * 
' most aut^iienttc source. 
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No. II. 

ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD GOODWIN KE!AT^ 
G.C.B. 

GOVERNOR OP GREENWICH HOSWTAt- 

Tris pSbtat dnd diatingatshed officer was tke son 6f tbe 
Her. R. Keato, rector of Btdeford, in Deronshire, and Head^ 
master of the free grammar school at Tiverton. He was borfi 
it dudton, bi HamtMiiire, on the 16th of January, i7Sf, 
and af the Age tf thirteen entered the' navy, oft board th^ 
^feHotta, 74; on the home station. 7%e Captain of thi? shij^ 
3obn MontagDo, being promoted tothe rank of Rear-AdtnirsT, 
aWd a^ipoimed Coininander-in-<?hief on the Halifax station^ 
tpe^ (he youngster mth him into the Captain, of SO gun^ in 
■TTTi. Althoagh hostilities had not actually commencedj thft 
%tn a'bttfly staiMHt, and one well calcnTated to form tberitinjE^ ' 
*ffi«Pt and Mr. KeatB was very actively employed in boat 
IfitvuaSi and also in salall <»afti two of which be commahdedi^ 
tb FeJ^vary, 1776, Admiral Mbiltkigiie i<ec«{va4 prefermAn; 
ini bttteted his flag at the fore, in the Romney, SO, as Oot> 
-Vttiwr and Commander-in-Chief of KeWfonndland ; Kefits 
joined btm, and remained till he was ready to p«a^ the' ordetS 
of examination ; after which he was made I<ieatenaDt into the 
Ramilies, on the 7th of April, 1777. 

- The Ram^tes led the fleet on the tarboard tack in the 
avtion fonght by Keppel against D'Orviltfers, otj tfae'2^ of 
July, 1778, when she bad twdve men killed, and twenty-one 
wonnded ; and the officer-like conduct of the yovmg Lieo- 
tenant was so striking, that when his Captain, the Honourable 
Robert Digby, received the rank of Rear-Admiral, in the 
following yeu*, he invited Mr. Keata as a it^lower into the 
D S 
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Priaee George of 98 guos. In tfab ship bis Royal Hi^onsj 
Prince William Henr;, his proseat Most Gradoie MiyeA;r«- 
oommenced hb naral career; and Lieutenant Keats had the 
bonoorof being, for upwards of three ^ears, officer ctftha 
watch in which his Royal Highness was placed. He bad. 
be«a selected as an able and skilAil officer, to whom the pro^. 
ftsMonal sBperinbendence of the young Prince might be safirist : 
eutnuted; aad the integrity with whidi he executed hu- 
charge is well known. Speaking of Nelson, his Royal High- 
nras obfiervod:— " We visited the different Weat- India 
Iduids together, and as much as the manoeuvres of fleets am 
be described off the headlands of isUotjs, we fought ov«ti 
ag^ the principal imral actions in the American war. S^r, 
ceptiog the naval tuition which I had received on boscd tfae^ 
I^woe Geor^ when the present Rear-Admiral Keats was: 
IrieUtea«)t of her, and for whom both <^ lu equally aitertained, 
adncere r^and, my mind took its. first decided naval tum< 
from this fiuniliar intercourse with Ndson." ir 

I Admiral Digby saUed in the £cet deatinod for the reltef.oC 
Gibraltar, as seooad in iCOBttoaod under Sir George Rodney ti 
and on the 8th of Jaooaiiy, 1760, had the good fortuae to &1L 
' in with a Spani^ convoy of 16. sail, escorted by a 6*, . fo^ 
frjigstes, sod two corvf^tei^ which were every one cap^Dreidk'^ 
Ncff-waa this oil. Sotoe treacherous ^y had'iidcrraed the: 
i^uiiqids that.Rodney would have but four sul of the lism 
with bJDii and thsy thererore sent a force of eleven two-de(&£^ 
aad two frigates, to WBic- f(» him off Cape St. Vinceot. £uk 
the force under Rear-Admirals Digby and Ross was ordered 
to. ppoceod thtough to Gibraltar, instead of parting compt^i^ 
cff Cape Finisterr^ as at first intended : Don Juan de Lttk^ 
gara was tharefbre caught in his own ^iare,^and the iruits to 
the British were, ibnr sail of the line taken, two destroyedj^ ' 
aad.<Mie blovQ up. The rdief of the garrison was then- easily 
aocomplisbed ; and» on the 13th of February, Digby <piitted 
Sir-G. Rodney, and stood towards EngUod with the prizes.!. 

' Sir George Bodo^ commisuoned the 8pBD[sh 64, and named bet ths 
niMkinUi*tii,'inbM«nir«ftbe IU>Tdronlh,'v!ioi'itne»ed her captin«. ''' 
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blitf Mirthifrd^atoif htsHoyalHigluiesswaa to be «laillpiei$ 
vHih good forCbne, in- five daya afterwards th^&ll li vkh'H 
Fnnlch cuivoy of thirteen West Isdiunen, under UM'csraittf^ 
a couple of line-of-battle ships, a frigate, and twb AaUHf.cU 
which they captured the Proth^e, of Oi guns, and three of' 
the finest merchantmen: the rest were so exti<emely'tt)«rt^ 
that though pursuit was instantly commenced^ «nd foilowwJl 
up with the greatest akcrity, tbey were so aatKeasBii'M'tw 
escape. ■ > 

The Prince George coatinned from this time employedi 
with the Channel fleet, till the monUi of March, ITSlj-whenl 
she was one of the lune three-deckers of the powwfof •Seetl^ 
with which Vioe-AcUniral Darby relieved Gibraltar. On tMl^ 
occasion Lieut.' Keats had severe labour in t^ boats ; for tta^* 
less than 7000 tons of provisioasj 3000 ban^ of gonpowcteY-^ 
and a prod^ons quantity- of stores and fcuf^ijtes, w^re tmified* 
in tiie midst of » tremendcniB cannonade from the enemy. In-'' 
the following August, Rear-Admirail Digby wbs ordered to' 
Aninica,. where he was to take-upiH) bintelf die chief cttki- 
jo^ad. On the S7th of Sqitembcr he Hrrived wiA die C«iadft> 
and Lion, at Sandy Hdol^ where he fomd the 8tifpr«o))6cl«A< 
I:^ Admiral Graves for the purpose of foFCii^ l^ fleet at De' 
Grj»fe,-wbowBsblockiDgnptbeC*eiflpenke, toaeCion. The' 
sorrendtr of Earl ComwaUis rendered this spirited measfir^ 
mneeessary; for it was planned onlydn the hope of extricM^ 
B^ that nobkmian from bis toils, llie 'Aditairal, hotteverf 
soon cut out work, as a sail-mak«r-woutd say, for otit Li«^ 
tenant, who had, by bis aUention and piromptnefis on all ocoe^' 
mms^ endeared himself to bis commandei^ ; he was, tfierefof^j' 
entrusted w|tb the conduct of the naral part of an expediriofi-' 
for the destruction of numerous formidable boats of the en^nyj' 
dbout foBTteen miWlip a tide river in the Jerseys. This v«ri-' 
ccnductbd with sach skill and iutr^Idity as to eAsure sneee^^ 
Slid Keats was rewarded with a commander's cofemlssloir," 
dated the'ISth ofJannarJ', 1?82,-Bnd an appefartUient t6'tli^ 
Rhinoceros, of 12 guns. From this tub of a vessel hejEv^s 
removed by bi^ kind pof^rop into the JBoi][$(tet:Of 14t ffmsa-ai 
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WtUb dnveiv lOBiaKlist more apprapriite, H>d'i«iiiaiMad'& 

her en the Aincnoan atotioH till the peace of 1)83. ■> 

On:ttwlMlLOf SepUn^r, l?82,the W«rmelc,of50gMM, 

GaptOD U» Hon. Ck Keith Elpbrashme, Lton, 64, Vestal. 28, 

and tim BoDetts, being on- a cruiae off the Delswarev descried 

five alrangu^ «dkm Cspt Keats bad made out to be eiwBu^s* 

ike prerioii* ereDing. He Warwick, in which ship his BoyAl 

^IfighneBa, Fri&ce WiUiatn Heniy, was now aerviog, and the 

•BDnettB, chased to windward, and at noon took the Sophia a 

'flheamiad ship of 9S gnus and Ifil men, qi^e near, and ad- 

nnridAy equipped. From the prisoners Capt. Elphinstbne 

learned that the other Tessels consisted of the Aigle and La 

. Gkice^ Vttaxii frigates, a Freoch bc^ under their convoy, 

md the Bsitwh ahap of war, BaoeoD, their priz& The Lion 

mA Vestal wen now ^qiroacbing; and Capt. £lphniBtODe 

fcat ordwa to them to make every cfiort to reach the J>ela« 

. vace^ and to anchor there in. such a sitnadoa as would most 

•ffeatueUy prevent the anany from mtering. On the l$tb, 

•t daylight, the sbnaigers were seen at aotdtw without Henl»- 

pm li^tbtniae, bam vhewte- they quickly weired, and stood 

■mto the, river. At this instant the wind shifts to the eaat- 

Wardf whidi enald^d die Wanrkk and Vestal to weather 

tfaem. Being thoa cnt; eff from the pR^>er channel, the FraOeh 

CoramedasB determined- to run in among the shoab eaUod lite 

Shears, having overcome the scm{deB of the Racoon's pBot, 

hy. an offer of ^00 hvis d'or, to take charge of bis bhip, 

Capb E^htfwtoye sajw the riskt but determined to feHow, 

tAtough noiffi of his ships had a pikit on board ; and, anoord- 

. iagtyt to the Eur|vise of the French, dashed onwards. AJiout . 

..400a: the water shallowed >o rapidly, that the Warwick was 

^iged t» ancbor, together with the Lioc, Bonetla, and 

. Seifim pclze-sb^ Tho enemy brought up at the some time. 

. The. boats- of the squadron were then ordered ont to soond, 

.'9ild the Booetta to go diead, and lead in the best water. In 

. 'tbEa maoaer did the diips keep Bailing and anchoring, as: cir- 

i.cmaBtaneas pwB)itt«di uotii^ihe l£th; the enemy, dl this 

' . tiau, xrtrraUsg bofor* Uwni wUb eqasl precsatioa and hrimir. 
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)fa:de afterfaooa «f dpst day, «bc FMndi ConHMdoteivai 
Avidently in giet» eonfiiaioii, fron Ui freqacmC yamaj tmd, 
■bout six, Copt; Keats Tnade the Mgnal for ahaitow utatefj 

The largest of the enemj''s shifH had now grOnndo^ '*f 
' «bidi CapL Elphinstone took instaDt advMitage; for^ mUitiii^ 
Ae prize mth 150 men from die .Warwidc and litm, tile 
Vestal was run afip^uod on the starboard quatrterof de 
PVendman, the Btmetta within 150 yards on ihe k ib owiH 
qaafter, md the Sophie placed under bis stWB. IntUcitii- 
toward predicamentt not having a gnn that cobU btwr on Ids 
anailants, bis only coarse was to lurrender when the-fim 



Tfans ftU intoonr hands L'Aigle, oF 40 gona wod SSOmii, 
the finest dap of her eWs in die Frendi navy.' 8be was 
otMamanded by Count In Ttmche, who^ widi the Baroa de 
Yiomenil, Commander'-in-Cliief of the French ararf in AaM- 

: ?tM, the VisoDunt de Montmorency, die Dne de J.airw, 
Vbcount de Fleur^, and some other ofltcen of niik, cKsfted 
to the sborcy widh. 8 great part of die puUie treaflnrs' WhMi 

. bed been shipped, but of which two small casks and tii|o 
boxes ftll Into the victors' bandi. Bstidcs hor ^p*s othn- 
|iaii7, she was found to have 250 soldiers on bfl«rd, and M 
the fiaooon's crew, except the pilot, wko got off. Btidi 
L'Aig^ and Sophie were purchased- by Qorenhm^ aid 
added' to the Royal Navy, .' 

In later d^s such an affair mtght have posted half a doaln 
eoDHnanders : bul^ diough he was also enfdcynd x»i maobs 
IraportBiit services in America till 1785, Gapt Kesrtsdid' tot 
gedn that step till the 4th of June, 1789, wad then-oidy at the 
pressii^ solicitation of the Dahe of Clarence with- irisvoyal 
&ther was he included in the Inrth-day promotions. :<i^titilly 
after this, be was appointed to the Soathainpton, of M gotfe ; 

. irom whence be removed into the N^r, abotfier fdga^'of 
the BBime daSs, atttclied to the Rusian anftaaaent df VrSl. 
After the dvfferences between the Courts of Londtm-andrfSt. 
Petersburgh were amicably adjosted, the Niger was: Denned 
•a-aceiRserin die Eagtsh and Ir^ CMubt^dHtbc^mdk- 
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it^ out of the war with revolutiooary EV^ice. KeMs nas' 
nov allied from his fri^te) to fit the London, of 98, foctbe' 
flag of his late royal watch-mate; but as it was not then! 
hoisted, the three-decker was paid off in March, l?94i, and 
the Captain appointed to the G^atea, of 92 guns, one of a 
squadron of four smart frigates, under tJie orders of his friend,. 
Sir Edward Pellew. _ 

This gallant and chivalrous division added largely to the 
reputation which Peltew, Nagle, Sidney Smith, and Keats, 
had already obtained; not so much by what fortune threw in 
their way, as from the unanimity, spirit, and perseverance of 
their operations. On the 21st of October, at daybreak* 
being oif Ushant, a large French frigate was descried, U> 
which they gave immediate chase, and cut her off from the 
land. The superior sailing of the Artois enabled CE4>tain 
Nagle to bring her to action ; and on the coming up of the. 
other ships she struck her colours, and proved to be the 
Revolutionnaire, a spanking frigate of 40 guns and S70 ineD,r 
larger by 140 tons than any British-built frigate of the day. ' 

In the course of 1795, the Galatea accompanied the illr 
fated expedition to Quibercxi, where C^tdn Keats took, 
charge of the boats of Sir J. Warren's squadron, and wkJi- 
much able exertion rescued the Count de Puisaye, H00> 
soldiers, and about S400 Royalists, from the inhuman Geoe^ 
ral ie Moine. 

On the 2$th of March, 1796, the Gatatea Was one of the 
four frigates under Sir J. Warren, cruising off the Bcc du 
Raz, when Captain Keats made the signal for 6ve large sail in 
the S.E. The squadron instantly gave chase, and soon found 
themselves near a convoy of about sixty sail of vessels, under 
tb<e charge of three frigates, a corvette, a gabarre, three gun* 
brige, and a lugger. Four of the merchantmen were takes;, 
but tlie main attention being towards the men-of-war, the rest 
escaped among the Pemnark rocks. At three p.h., the Bri*- 
tisb having gained so much in the chase as to point towards 
the rear of the French, the latter's van bwe down to ha 
suppqrt^: and the two squadrons, except the corvette, Oo vtod- . 
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ward, «DgageiJ as thej passed on opposite tacks. The Ofr' 
latea, vbo was the rearmost as well as the smallest of the 
Bridsh frigates, t>ore die brunt of this encounter, and was 
coDsiderably cut up. By making short boards, our shif)8 
bad now got the wind of their adversaries ; and at 4h. 45in, 
P.M., the Commodore hailed Keats, and directed him to lead- 
through the enemy's line. In fifteen minutes afterwards, thti 
Galatea bore down, followed by her companions in Itne-of- 
baule ; and the French squadron, daunted by this face, made 
all sail towards the Passage du Raz. At 5h. SOm. the rear- 
most French ship, L'Etoile, a gabarre, of 30 guns, end 150 
men, after exchanging fire with the Galatea, struck her 
ctdours. 14^ht coming on, and the navigation being intri- 
cate, her companions escaped. I'he Pomone, Anson, and 
ArtMs, the other British ships in company, sustained no loss; 
but that of the Galatea was 2 killed and 6 wounded. 

On the 7th of April this active squadron captured part of 
a convoy off Carmaret Point; and on the 1 5th a 'fine cor- 
vette of 22 guns and 1 *6 men, called La Robuste. Captain 
Keats, however, had no opportunity of particularly distin- 
gttishing himself till the 22d <^ August, when his conduct 
was the admiration of the squadron. Our ships were off the 
mouth of the Gironde, when. L' Andromache, a French frigate 
of 38 goos, was discovered standing in for the' river. The 
Galatea, who, with the Sylph brig, was close in shore, and 
consJderaU^ ahead of her consorts, crowded sail to cut her 
off, and, by making several French signals, induced her to 
anchor near Uie entrance of the Grave Channel. In a few 
minutes, however, the Andromache discovered ber mistake 
cot ber cable, and made all sail to the southward, pursued 
by the Galatea; who, having stood into the Channel between' 
the l^hthouse and the Chevrier bank, now hauled to wmd- 
ward of, and rounded, the latter in four fathoms water. 
Havkig cleared this danger, the Galatea made all sail before 
the wind, followed by the Pomone and. Anson, die Aftois 
and Sylph having been detached ' to examine two strangers 
airaymtheS-W. The following night wassqually, witJirain,' 

-, .,. .Coo«ilc 
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^tindet, and Uglitoingt irora «hheh.the«'h«s« vNta Idat «ight 
of. On this the Anson and RMSoae stood to Um niH^««rd> 
on the supposition that the Frenchman hsd hauled her wind ] 
bat Keata contmued his Boothem: course along the coasts And 
^otm regained sight of his chase. On tfae morning of ttie 
JlSd the French frigate was about a couple of miies ^kead of 
the ISalatca, the Artois and ^Iph were hull-down in die 
N-W^ and the Anson and Pomone out of sight The piiiu 
WiU, was renewed with such eager ardour, that the (VenchniMi, 
finding his pursuer gain uptn htm, ran on shore at aboM 
fih. 3Stn. A.ia^ and cut aw^ his masts. As the AndroniM^ 
bad ^Ktwn no etriours. Captain Keats conduded she did not 
latead to make resistaneci and therefore fired no more than 
tbree ahota before he diifiatched his boat to destroy Iwr J 
fad' about serea the ArtoiB and Sylph came up and sent their 
boats to assist A raging surf rendered this a ^0}eu1t apet- 
Mioa ; tbe Captain, some of the officers, and a few prisoners, 
^re brought off; but the remainder of the crew, by tbe 
cbhiog of the tide, were able to walk ashore. Meantime 
iXe Sylph anchored abreast of the wreck, and fired into her 
bottom, to prevent tbe posiibilitf of her floating at the 
return <^ high water ; and at four, whto tbe tide hod mode^ 
t^ boarded the fri^ste and burnt her. 
. In 1797, Captain Keats removed from the Galatea into 
(he Boadicea, a 38-gun frigate, in which he still further ad* 
MBced his character, as an inde^gable and spirited cruiser. 
In Septtmber, 1798, he gave Ixmi Bridport the first int^-' 
{i^nceof Bompart's ^u(Klron being at sea, havteg left the 
^tAuJioB and Sylph to watch his motions. 
, On tbe 9d of July, in the fcrilowing year, be eomraandetl 
tb« frigates belonging to Sir C. M. Pole's division ef the 
Qiannel flec^ employed in eovermg a shell attaek upon a 
'Spanisb squadron' whidi bad sheltered itself under Ae bat* 
^lea of L'late d'Aix. His other services in dii? ship were 
fpl^ned.ev thecapture of seme formidable privateers, among 
which were 1« Zephyr, of 8 guns and 70 men, the Railleur, 
if it guns and 190 men, L'lnvindble Bon^wrt^.fd'-SO'ffiow 
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«A<I -lYQ.tDCBf Jjo Milff), of 14 goxtB and 44 men, Le Reguin, 
>}( A4<gi)W <u>d TOnicn*, «ad L'UtUc, of 16 gang and 190 
WW- 

In -:BfB«3tv 180U Captaia Keats wiu appointed to tk« S»i 
jENfebf of 14 ^lu* in wbiefa sbip he renuined as C^t^nV 
Commodore, and Bear-Admiral, till 1810. One of his ifini 
ser*ioes vas under the command of Kr J, Saumarez. Owin^ 
to b^g becalmed in the ofling, on the 6th of July, the Su- 
perb vas not In the action beibre Algetires, but he was b 
fvincipsl actor ia the ejigagement which feUowed. Havin|^ 
lo6t all ^wnce c^ joinii^ the Admiral, on the 6th, and having 
fto anxiety as to the resolt of a meeting between Saamarev 
ftnd Linoii^ he dcesied that bis best phin was to return t4t 
CaicKz fv^itb the Tboraec frigate and Fasley brig, to watch the 
vpamy in that port. On the 9th, at daylight, the fleet 
weighed and stood for the Straits, evidently wHb die inben^ 
tjoa of esco^Dg the squadron of M. Linois to Cmih ; taiA 
tj^ Superb, TbantfiB, and Fwley crowded aU sail before 
^uia. Id the afternoon the enemy Michored in the road df 
A^W^as, and Captain Keats be&ov Gibraltar. Our squad- 
KQW at this time was lyii^ in a shattered state, and one, the 
Vwtpfiet too bad for present remedy. Yet Saumarex wa^ 
detennioed to have a bmah for the prim ; end, all hands 
workti^ with unparalleled alacrity, aceompiiahed a re-eqaip- 
msnt, 

OaJSuoday, the 12th, when the enemy loosed sails at Amrm 
the Caeur, our flag sh^, was still refltting in the Mole, and 
reoeising powder, shot, and stores. At noon, Linnis brcM 
ground, with a force of two three-deckers, and sev«i othe# 
|aU of the linci three frigates, a lugger, aoA some gun-boats. 
At. oi^, the Cmsar warped out of the Mole ; and at ^ree rtii 
hMstfid the flag, snd made the signal ibr weighings This wati 
a scene of the highest interest: five sail of the line, fotw t)f 
wlM^ were tlamaged, with a frigate, a sloop, a brig, and al 
Ftvtuguase fi-igate, were seen standing towards Ae feardll 

' ■ This ihip vta capuzed the day after her capture, by nl^b a 'niwt«r'a aMf 

L,L,,l,z.:d=,G00gIe 
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odds before them, with an enthuciaem never aurpastefd. - The 
whole garrison and population of the Rock poured dut^o 
witness it; the Line-wall, Mole-head, and batteries Wfet% 
crowded, from die Dock-jrard to the Ragged Staff, and the 
fliilitary bands made the air resound with " Britons, strike 
faonie I " 

The moment that ^e enemy had cleared Gibraltar Bay, 
the Admiral hailed, and directed the Superb to lead on and 
attack the enemy's rear. In an instant all sfiil was set, and, 
passing the Ceesar, she soon neared the hostile squadron. At 
feieven p. M., the Cffisar was the only British ship in sight, 
'and fiitl three miles astern. In twenty minutes afler, Caitt, 
Keats ran the Superb within a couple of cables' lengtli of a 
Spanish three-decker, the Real Carlos, and <^>ened a tremen- 
-dous fire upon her, which had so goad an effect, that some of 
her shot striking another three-decker, the San Hermenegitd^ 
her second in a line abreast, confused the Spaniards) and 
made them commence firing on each other, snd, itis supposed, 
with hot shot. At the third broadnde it was observed that 
the Real Carlos was on fire, upon which Captain Keata ceased 
engaging her, and proceeded to the next ahead, which proved 
to be the Sl Antonio, of ^^ guns, bearing the broad pandant 
of Commodore le Roy, who surrendered iJier a contest of 
abont thirty mimites. Thus &r a single ship had^done aU the 
mischief; but soon afterwards the Caesar and Venerable 
came up in succession, when, seeing the St. Antonio's pen* 
dant entangled in the rigging, and not being aware that she 
had already struck to the Superb, they fired into her, as did 
also the Spencer and the Thames. Meantime the San Carios 
fell on board the San Hermenegildo ; and, while engaging each 
other in the mistake occasioned by the address of Keats, and 
blazing fore and ait, the agonized screams of the pet^e are 
described as having been most dreadful ; at length both ships 
Uew up, when, out of 2000 men composing their crews, not 
SOO escaped destruction. The Superb then remaihed off 
Gape Trafalgar with her priae, whilst the rest of the squadron 
pursued the discomfited enemy. 
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- ' Oa tbe TtcentnencemcQt of hostiiities in 160$> Captain 
(Keats was attached to the commimd of Lord Neleon; by 
whom he was despatched to demand satisfatiion froip the 
Bey of Algiers, for having dismissed Mr- Falcoo, the Briti^ 
Vice-Consul, from his dotnioions ; a service which he per- 
formed most ably and honourably. The Superb afterwards 
accompanied that great commander to the West Indies, in 
the memorable pursuit of the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. 

When those extiBordinary exertions were concluded, the 
Victory and Superb anchored at Spithead on the 18th of 
August, X805, and Lord Nelson struck his flag, and returned 
home for a short time. Keats's ship, which had shared the 
cruises of Nelstm from the beginning of the war, was now put 
under r^air, in order to rejoin his fleet ; but though no 
means were neglected to aiccelerate her equipment, she was 
not ready in time to be at the hero's last battle. 

Tbe Superb at length got clear of Portsmouth Yard, and 
OR her way down Channel called at Plymouth, where the 
Koyal Geoi^je was fitting for the flag of Sir J. Duckworth ; 
but, the ship not b«ng ready. Captain Keats consented to re- 
oetre the Vice-Admiral on board. On the 1 5th of November, 
l^ey airived c^ Cadiz, and found that the glorious confliot of 
TVaialgar had taken place. Shortly atlerwards, Duckworth 
quitted the station with six sail of the line, and a couple of 
frigates in quest of the Rochefort squadron, which was now 
known to have sailed from France, and it was supposed bound 
to the West Indies. On tbe 25th of December, they caught 
sight of the enemy oflFthe Cape de Verd islaads, and chased 
tbem, the Superb taking the lead till she lost s^ht of sMiite of 
her own companions. This scattered state induced Sir J. 
Duckworth to give up the pursuit and collect his squadron; 
and the strange fleet, which afterwards proved to be that 
und^ Admiral Villaumez, was quickly out of sight. Having 
despatched the Powerful, 74, to India, Duckworth made all 
sail ibr the West Indies, where ho soon learned the. arciyal 
of another French squadron, and therefqre proceeded with 
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Ae [atnoM cieWity to &. Domingo. On die 6Ui of VA- 
nuxj, 1 806, they had tbe good fortune to discover the «aemy( 
wbosB force consisted of five ships of the litw, two frigalM, 
and a corvette. The neceissTy dispositions were immeditteljr 
made for an attack, and the French slipped and got under 
sail to receive them. The behavioor of Captain Keats at this 
critreal moment is well remembered, and the success of the 
fight was mainly owing to the charge he personally took upon 
himself of conning his ship. The action was begun by the 
Superb, at the head of the weather division, dosing on the 
bow of the Alexandre, of 80 guns, the leader of the adverse 
]ioe, and pouring round and grape into her till she became 
UQmaaageable, and sheered off, when he boldly laid his ship 
abreast ef the Imperial, of 130 gans, " ieplus titau etle phu 
Jbrt vaiiaeau que eut jamah He conttruit data auctm peofs du 
mmde" The three-decker was within pistol-shot, and iiad 
apparently reserved a choice broadside for the Superb ; but 
at ^is critical mom»>t, Keai^ Admiral Cochrane gallantly ran 
^e Nnrthnmberland into the narrow.space between the two 
Aips, and received the whole dose, many of the shot passing 
quite throng the Northumberland into the Superb. The 
conflict then became general, and ternunated luNiourably ht 
the British arms; for, though the enemy was somewhat ie>- 
ftrlor in force, a mighty first-rate, two 8'&-gun Bhq)^ uid two 
74% were taken or destroyed in less than two hours. 

" To speak individually of the conduct of any one," says - 
the Vice-Adroini], " would be injurioos to all, for all were 
e^ally antmated with the same zealous ardour in support at 
their Kil^ and country ; yet, possessed of these feelings, I 
caBnot be »lent, without injustice, to the iirm and manly sup- 
port for which I was indebted to C^tain Keats, and the effect 
that the system of discipline and good order in which I found 
the Superb) must ever produce." Never, indeed, was ratha- 
oesm greats than that of the Superb's crew, who went to it 
literally with heart and hand. Previous to a gun being fired, 
Keats went to his cabin, and, bringing forth a portrait of his 
late ftiend» Nelson, suqwnded it to the mizen-stay : there it 
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MMmiaed, ' unhutt, bnt wu cotBpletely covered, m wta tbe 
ClMptau) hiimd^ with the blood aod. brains of <Hie of the 
baatftwain's mates. The loss sustained by this ship vas not 
severer consideriog the pert she bore j it cooHited of six 
hiUed and fif^six wounded. 

' Captain Kests, who had been honoured with a Colonelcy 
tf Koyal Marines at the Trafalgar promotiou, now receirad 
tbe thanks of Parliament, together with his brother officers, 
Htd the option of a sword or vase of the value of lOOL, which 
was voted l^ the Committee of the Patriotic Fund. 
■ The Superb now joined the Channel fleet under Earl St. 
Vincent, as a private ship ; but Captain Keats was soon de- 
tached with six sail of the line, to relieve Admiral Stirling, 
and cruise to the westward of Bellisle. In Augatt he fell is 
irith four French frigates; but after a chase (tf 150 miles^ the 
Mars, t^ headmost ship, could come op with tmly one of 
diein, Irhich immediately struck, and proved to be L« Rhi% 
of to guns and SIS men. In the following year, Keats waa 
■niployed as Commodore of a division of Lord Gambler's 
fleet, in the expedition against Copenhagen, wid was detached 
with four iine-ol^battle ships, three frigates, and ten gnn- 
tv^ to secure the passage of the Great Belt between HoU 
stein- Mid' Zealand. He also blockaded Stralsund, and bad 
the ntost arduous duties of the whole fleet. 

On the 3d of October, 1S07, tbe subject of this sketch was 
[Hvmoted to the rank of Rear- Admiral, and hoisted his flag 
in the Superb, as one of the Baltic fleet, under his old com- 
maoder, Sir J. Saumarez. On the 10th of May, 1806, he left 
Tarmouth Roads with tlie important expedition of Sir John 
Moore to Sweden, and arrived at Gottenbnrg on ^e 17tb. 
His next attention was directed to the Spanish army under 
the Marquis de ta Komana, which Napoleon, under pretence 
of securing Hanover, had marched from thete own couiitry, 
preparatory to bJs own designs upon it being carried into 
eftct. From tbe moment that the patriotic flame burst fivth 
in Spain, it became an object of sdicitude with the British 
gov«niiaent to assist this banished army,: and the (ask, which 
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rctpored both txlent and delicacy, was iDbwsted to KeaU. 
This -dvsirabia object was executed with hie naiul address* 
<Dd' h»-iucoeedfld in rescuing ibe Marquis, and about 10,000 
aiSD, wbom be embarked at Nyborg, in OeDmark, tm th« lltb 
of Ai^ust. For the ability displayed on this occasioo, Rear- 
Admiral Keats, immediately on his arrival in England, was 
oreated a Hnight of the Bath. 

. : In the latter end of May, 1809, the British goTemment 
sanhed on attacking the French naval force in the Scheldt; 
and Sir R. Keats was appointed second in command of Uw 
imtnensfremaaient which soiled for that purpose. Our limits 
frill not allow ns to dwell' upon this onfbrtuonte affiir ; we 
thnefore proceed to state, that he quitted the Superb, aad 
was next appointed in the Millbrd, 74, to command the naval 
farceaemf^yed for the defentx of Cadiz ag&init its French 
besiegers. Here he established a flotilla, and remained until 
the autumn of 1811, when the fears for the safety of Cadiz 
being removed, he joined Sir Edward Pellew, off Toulon, as 
Wccmd'in cumnand of the Medtterranenn fleets being now a 
.Vico*Admiral, with his flag flying on board the Hibemia, of 
JSO guns. He exercised these duties until extreme ill healdi 
ieompdled him, m October, 18IS, to return to England in tin 
Certtaur. In the spring of the following year, having some- 
what recovered, be was nominated Commander-4n-Chi«f at 
'New found liuid, and Gravemor of that cokmy, with an assur- 
ttilee that if his hedth should be restored, more active employ- 
ment would be assigned him. He sailed for the station with 
%i3 Rag in the Bellerophon, 74, and was soon immersed in 
The various duties of his governorship. 

In ISId, IKr Richard struck his flag, and retired into De- 
'vonshire, where he married Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
(Francis Hurt, Esq., of Alderwadey, in Devonshire. He suc- 
ceeded the late Sir George Hope as Major-Oeneral of the 
Royal Marines, 1818, and Sir John Colp<^s as Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital early in 1821, where the various r^ula- 
kSons bi-ooght about through his exertions, particularly for 
improving the system of diet and other comforts to the pen- 
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BJocen, will cause bis s&me to b« long and gntefoMy remem- 
imceA iu that noble aaylum. Having thus psrfor«Bd hii 
wiocB duties throughoirt a career of active usefttlttetsy both 
m puUic and in private life, he died front the eSecta of a 
pftratytic stroke, on the Stb of April, 18Si» most de^ly and 
sincerely lamented. 

Sir Richard was a sincere Christian in his belief and pra^ 
tice, and both were characterised by an enlarged benevolence. 
He was a personable, smart, and strict officer; but, at tbe 
mniB time, a kind, intelfigent, >nond» and generous man, with 
a shrewd and penetrating discrimination. That he waa a dia- 
dnguished officer has been shown : but it may be questioned 
wbeUier the great nautic^ talents he possessed were ever 
called into full play ; for we have no scruple in placing bin 
at the very head of onr saval phalanx, having proved hintadf 
second to Done in gallantry, g«iiu5, or talent. 

It wB5 at first intended that the funeral of this great mao 
should be private but in compliance with the express wishes 
of bis Majesty, it was performed with all the honours of 
nartial observance. The ceremony took place on Saturday, 
the 12th of April, the anniversary of Rodney's great victory, 
and was attended by the Lords of the Admiralty, the naval 
officers of the King's household, and numerous admirals, 
vaptain*, and lieutenants in full uniform. At a little before 
three p. u., tbe procession, headed by tbe band of the Royal 
Marines, formed in the great quadrangle opposite to tbe Go- 
vernor's bouse. On the coffin being brought out, borne by 
eight pensioners who had served in the Superb, a party of 
artillery stationed with field pieces on One Tree Hill dts- 
eharged minute guns until the body was deposited in the 
Royal Chapel, where the Rev. Dr. Cole, ^rmerly Chapimn 
to the Foudroyant, read prayers over it. The firing, durii^ 
this part of the ceremony, ceased, but was resumed on the re- 
•fortning of the procession, and continued until the body 
.xeacbed the mausoleum in the burying ground of the estab- 
.lishment. The great square was lined with pensioners ; and 
.the upper quadiangle, in addition to lines of pensioners, was 
E 2 
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skirted by 100 nurses and 800 girls, wbSe the whole coarse of 
the procession was marked by a battalion of Marinea in sin^e 
files, with reversed arms. I^ce the fimeral* his Majes^ baa 
announced his intention of giving 500^ towards the erection 
of a monument, to be [daced in the Painted Hall, in Ox«ear 
wich Hospital, in memory <^ the lamented AdnuraL 



For the foregoing Memmr we are indebted to the " United 

Service Journal." 
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tiLtu SoTHEBT was one of the most esUmable men of our 
time ; and his memory must be dear to all who love liter- 
ature, and who appreciate great talent the more highly when 
they find it united with genuine goodness of heart, and with 
every kind disposition and social quality which ennobles 
human nature. He was truly what is comprehended under 
the term a gentieman, in its best and widest sense : amiable, 
courteous, well-informed, of liberal sentiments, humane, and 
generous. Shortly after his decease, a small volume ap- 
peared, entided, " Lines suggested by the Third Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
at Cambridge in June, 1833; by the late William Sotheby, 
Esq. F.R.S. &c. Sue." To that volume is prefixed an in- 
teresting memoir, the writer of which justly observes, that 
Mr. Sotheby was ** one, who, though his life was far from 
eventful in the ordinary sense of the word, was too much 
beloved by bis friends, and too much distinguished in the 
general world of letters, to be allowed to sink into the grave 
without some slight tribute of respect to his memory." A 
similar feeling will, we trust, be a sufficient apology for 
transferring this memoir to the pages of the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary. 



Mr. Sotheby of Sewardstone, in the county of Essex, was 
descended from tiie younger branch of an ancient bmily of 
the same name, formerly settled at Pocklington, and Birdsall 
F. 3 
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ID Yorkshire, He was the eldest son of Colonel Sotheby 6f 
the Guards, and Elizabeth, daughter of William Sloane, Esq. 
of Stoneham, in Hampshire, and was born in London on the 
9th of November, 1757. By the death of bis father, when 
only seven years old, he was lefl under the guardianship of 
the Honourable Charles Yorke, afterwards Lrord Chancellor, 
and of his maternal uncle, Hans Sloane, Esq. By them he 
was placed at Harrow, where he remained till the age of 
aeventeen, when that active disposition which accompanied 
him through life induced him to enter the army, instead of 
completing his education at either of the Universities. He 
purchased a commission in the Tenth Dragoons, from which 
he immediately obtained leave of absence, and passed several 
months at the Military Academy at Angers, for the purpose 
of more fully studying the principles of his profession. This 
was the course usually adopted by young men of family and 
fertuue, En^and not then possessing any institution of a - 
similar nature. 

On quitting Angers, Mr. Sotheby spent the following 
winter and spring in the brilliant societies of Vienna and 
Berlin, end, returning through the South of France to Eng^ 
land, rgojned his regiment towards the close of 1777. 

The love of literature, which at first displayed itself at 
Harrow, seems now to have tak«D a permanent hold on his 
mind. At Knaresborough, where the Tenth Dragoons were 
then quartered, he employed himself in the diligent and 
critical perusal of Shakspeare, and the other great masters 
of English poetry, and committed their finest passages to 
memory, thus early acquiring that command of poetical lBn>- 
guage, and facility of versification, which at a later period 
were so fully exhibited in his works. This did not, hoW|- 
ever, prevent him from paying strict attention to his military 
duties, or from maintaining a steady friendship with the 
officers of his regiment, — a friendship, in most instances, ter 
minated only by their deaths. He often reverted with much 
pleasure to this part of his life, and to the more actively em- 
ployed portion of it in Scotiand, when the Tenth Dragoons 
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were occupied in protecting a considerable line of cpast, 
agunst the predatory incursions of Paul, Jones. His first 
attempts in poetical ccmposition appear tc have been written 
at this period, when under the roof of his friends Lord and 
Lady Elcho, in whose elegant and cbeerful society he passed 
much of his leisure time, while quartered in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. 

In the autumn of 1779, the regiment being removed to 
Northamptonshire, Mr. Sotheby renewed an early acquaint- 
ance with his relation Ambrose Isted, Esq. of Ecton in that 
eoun^, to whose youngest daughter, Mary, he formed a 
permanent attachment The ensuing lines, addressed to her 
shortly before their marriage, are a pleasing testimony, nf)t 
only to his early poetical talent, but to that aflection, whic^ 
he placed, so fortunately for his own happiness, on one io 
whom, for the remainder of his long life, he was chiefly in- 
debted for its cheerfulness and tranquillity. 



Etton, JdHm, IT80. 

From flower to flower of every fane 

T^ bee delicti W *u«y. 
Collect! around tbe booied dew. 

Then wing* it* flight away. 
Alike tbe lil; and Ae ro», 
With ererj meaner flawer that blow* 

In wild Tarietj, 
Allure — yet iood the charm h o'er, 
thrir iweau, icarce twted, pleaie no mo 

The; fiouriah, fade, and die. 

To nunj a fair my mwi I paid, 

By dlB^rent beaudei caught. 
But fleetiug, the impresson nude. 

And paued, with paising thought ; 
Then uy, why thus sontent my breast 
No longer roama ? Why luU'd to K« 7 

My youth yet scarce begun. 
My Mary, best adoied '. conftsi ! 
Virtue alone gites happintw, — 

Virtue Had thou are one. 
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• Upon-.fais msrHftge in July, 1780, he quitted the army; 
and .por^risecl BeviE Mount, near Southampton, where he 
continued to reside for the next ten years. This place was 
c^riirated^ from having been the residence of the well-known 
Eatl of Peterborough, and by the freqnent visits of Pope, to 
l^e^'O^ nluini aUusion is made in the following sonnet : — • ' 

. WEITTBN AT BEVIS MOUNT, 

'■■ ■ ' 1782. 

^ Whether I ren in peace, till life'* decline. 

Within thjf bawen, oh loved retreat ! orstrajr 
Far from th j diades, ray wandering al^n »ra]r> 

To thee, the bard thou thelterest, ehall cotuign 

The meed most due of thii memorial line — 
Not Ibnn'd by mlgar handa, in wanng vay 
Bend thy alope banks, and irooda that dim the day. 

These elms, thato'er mj bead their branches join, 

A hero planted, one whom conqu'ring llome 
Had proudly crown'd. — And underneath the gloom 
Of yoD old oak a skill'd magician sung i 

Oft at his call these sunny glades among 
Thy guirdiau sylpha, Belinda, sportive play'd, 
And Eloiu dgh'd in yon sequeiter'd shade. 

Mr. Sotheby now principally devoted his time to the more 
diligent study of the classics, to the translation of many 
of the minor Greek and Latin poets, and some original 
compositions, which his maturer taste did not deem worthy 
of publication. Among these were several tragedies, one 
of which, entitled " Bertram and Matilda," was privately 
represented at Winchester, by himself and the families of 
Sir Chaloner and Dean Ogle, with whom he had formed 
an early intimacy on his first residence at Bevis Mount, 
which continued uninterrupted to the close of his life; par- 
ticularly with Sir Chaloner's third daughter, Barbarina, the 
present Lady Daere, in whom, from her refined poetic talent, 
and genuine love of the drama, he found a mind peculiarly 
ooHgeuial-to his own. About the same time he also became 
*f^flUfkint^.,wtth the Rev. William L. Bowles, well known 
for his elegant and feeling poetry, and formed a lasting 
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(riendsbip with the Rev. WUIiam Howlej, wbow vintMi 
and teknts have since justly raised bim to the higbert itigiii^ 
of the church. < 

In 17S8, Mr. Sotheby made a pedestrian tour tkran^ 
Wales, with his only brother the late Admiral SatbAjf 
which gave rise to some odes and much adniircd soaiMla^ 
with a poetical description of that romantic country, published 
in 1789, under the Utie of "A Tour throi^b North and 
South Wales." * He remained in Hampshire till the year 
1790, when he lost bis mother, to whom be was most alfec- 
tionately attached, and the following hitherto unpublished 
lines were writtoi at that time : ^ 

ON THE DEATH OF HT HOTHEB. 

Cl.irTOH, I79a 

Clifton, in bappUr hoiur tbj gnmt taieog 

I Misj'd, in tunefnl Cataej beguiled. 
When tanej DtMti wild twr birf toag. 

And youth in tiope'l gay aunahinc awcetljr imilai 

To 70utli, the dream oTlwLpiHneM I Imtcj 

Me, iliarp eiperieiice of mui'i bitter doom 
Lnds o'er the (oUtude of dreth to grieve. 

And breathe a pra;^ opon ■ parcnt'i tomb. 

Siurit \ I thank thee for each tetider care 

That train'd mj infanCf i the babe the while 
Feriing no pang the molber did not (bare, 

Girii^ no lecompenee beyond a tmilc. 

But yeaterday, the pious office mine 

To (teal the tbaipneia of tb j pangi aw^. 
And in the feebleneu ot life'* decline. 

To age thai debt of infancy lepay. "' 

Yet while I mourn that mute the Toice revered ^ 

Wbich left ita dying blening oo my bead. 

And cloaed the watcbfnl eye that uMthhig cheat'i^ -j; 

And o'er lifb'a onwird way • radiance ibed, ;g 



A aacond edition waa pubOahed in 17H with eograrlngi boni ilrtnrf^ 
le on the apot by T. Bmitb. . ■' ' "'^^ 
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I leek tb« consolation Heaven dtugn'd. 

And TOBf the God, who bears the mourner's cij, 

Fix as tb; death thy life upon mj' ra!nd, 

Tliat I like thee ma; lire, lie thee nuij die. 

Fareirell, blest spirit ! To (he world 1 go. 

To trace the toilsome path Ihji foolateps trod j 
And bid my children learn to loidc on wa« 

As chasleoiDga of a Father and a God ! 

In consequence of this event, and from the desire of form- 
ing a more extensive literary society than could be met with 
In the country, Mr. Sotheby removed to London in 1791, 
and from this lime made the metropolis bis principal place of 
residence. 

The wish that led to this change was amply gratified ; finr 
he was soon elected a Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarim 
Societies, and became a member of the Dilettanti, and several 
other literary and scientific meetings. At his own house he 
was also in the constant habit of receiving persons of talent of 
all parties, both in politics and in literature, where the wwmth 
of his manner, and cheerful tone of his mind, threw a peculiar 
charm over the society. Among the many distinguished 
associates of the first years of his London life a few may be 
selected — his near relation and friend Sir Henry Engle- 
field *, his old schoolfellows the late Marquis of Abercdm, 
and the late Earl of- Hardwicke ; Sir George Beaumont, 
Mr. William Spencer, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Mr. Kemble, and 
Mrs. Siddons, the latter of whoni, especially, he regarded 
with the enthusiasm natural to his character, and many 
others, whose intimacy he enjoyed, and in whose cultivated 
powers of mind he found perpetual gratification. 

To converse with eminent men was one of the pleasures 
which be most sought; and although he did not pretend to 
accurate scientific knowledge) nor had profoundly studied 
the more abstruse branches of literature, yet his keen aod 
Intelligent mind delighted in the varied pursuits of others; 

* The friendship eiisliiig between Sir Henry Englefield and Mr. Sotheby 
w3l best be illustraled by referring (he reader to on " Addreti to tbe Diletttnti 
Society on the Death of tbeir Secretary," 1828. 
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and he ever rejoiced at the success of those vho trod the 
same path which he himself had chosen, whilst his generous 
nature made him the first to perceive and acknowledge 
kindred merit. No one praised more liberally or more 
sincerely : his praise, indeed, was expressed with a warmth of 
admiration which, if it now and then seemed to exceed the 
merit of its object, only gave fresh cause to venerate the 
excellence of his heart, and his willingness to believe in all 
that did honour to his friends and contemporaries. Although 
Jbis tastes were particularly suited to tlie objects of interest 
to be found only in a great metropolis, he delighted in the 
contrast afforded by the secluded mlinner in which he passed 
great part of every year at Fair-mead Lodge in Epping 
Forest, of which he was one of the Master Keepers, and where 
he had spent his early childhood. Here the cares and educa- 
tion of his then numerous family engrossed much of his time: 
for, however ardently devoted to the studies connected with 
poetical oomposition, they were never permitted to interfere 
with the more serious duties that be owed to his family and 
'his friends. 

About this time the poetical literature of Germany be^tn 
to be known in Bngland, to which the lieautlful tronslation oi 
f Burger's Lenore," by his friend Mr. William Spencer, did 
not' «r Utile contribute. Mr. Sotbeby mastered in a few 
months the difScuUies of that language, and gave a proof ef 
ihis attmnments by publishing, in 1798, a translation from the 
Oberon of Wteland, — ^^a publicatiod which establuhed his 
-fame. Known already by some elegant poetical composition^ 
be now displayed, in an eminent degree, the appropria^ 
I of a translator: at once &ithful and spirited, the 
1 of Oberon became immediately popular ; and tboi^;^ 
isobie of his later labours in rendering the language of foreign 
ipoets have been mor« difficult, and in that sense more sik- 
. eessGil, none perhaps have equally conciliat«4 the suffrage of 
^e critic, and the general reader. He sent the following 
lines to Wieland with a copy of his translation : — ^ 
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SONNET TO WIELAND. 

Bard ! while with eagle flight tti; vent'roui mUM, 
BkoHag at will her ailfkil hamMiniu, 
I OV foetj'* wide range Bubliowly fliei. 

Her piiiioni gliUering with uabDtrow'd hue^ 
Of powm', new life and liutre to diffiue ; 
Vfhalhn with Hrspfa pluma ihe raacb the lidm 
Wlwre FUlo Hai-'d ; or bri^ with magic din 
Wing tlie wild eoune the bjpogriCTpuriuei, 
Proud dhand tmimameat, and paTotm knlgbt, 
]. Or Paladin to ling; or Matt'rJag flowcn 

Cer Sbaktpeare'a tomb, ihs woo th' enchanting iprite. 
That tranced in fairy land hii youthful boun ; 
AccqM tbii tribute ! nor, dlidainfiil, dight 
^ An offeiiag gathn'd flum thy cultured bowcn, 

Encouraged by the public voice, unanimously raised in 
&Tour of this translation, Mr. Sotheby became a more fre- 
quent competitor for poetical fame ; and, although bis repu- 
tation will principally rest on the merits of his translations,, it 
would be unjust not to call the attention of the lovers of 
poetry to his less celebrated original works, which evince 
throughout n high tone of religious and moral feeling, united 
to R cultivated taste, and a lively perception of all that is 
Deautiful in nature and in art. 

The glorious victory of Nelson, in which Mr. Sotheby felt 
more than common interest, from his son Charles having 
just entered the navy, and being on board the Alexander 
during the action, gave rise to the short but spirited poem on 
Uie Battle of the Nile, published in 1799. In 1800 his well- 
Itnown translation of the Georgics of Virgil appeared. Iii 
1601, his love of the fine arts prompted him to address his 
Iriend Sir George Beaumont, in " A Poetical Epistle on the 
Encouragement of the British School of Painting." In 1802 
he first published the tragedy of " Orestes, " cm the model ot 
the iincient Greek drama, accompanied by a mask entitled 
** Huon de Bordeaux," founded on the poem of Oberon, and 
interspersed with many elegant fairy songs adapted to the 
tnusic of Viotti. 

The critical state of public a&irs, and the thx^atened 
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inrasion, interrnpted in grost measare his literary pannits. 
He devoted much of his time to the formation of a volunteer 
corps in the neighbourhood of Fair-mead Lodge ; and it was 
Dot till 1805 that he foand Insure to correct and pablish a 
iecoDdeditionof"Oberon," with engravings from the designs 
of FuaelL During tfae 8prin|f of the same year be was intro- 
duced to Sir Walter Scott, who immediately said that it was 
not Uie first time he had had the pleasure of seeing him ; for 
he well remembered} when he was a boy m the High Scho<d 
at Edinbiirgh, being punished for having left his class, in 
order to follow a troop of the Tmth Dragoons who were 
advancing up the street, headed by Mr. Sotheby, to quell a 
mutinous Highland regiment, then in the temporary pos- 
sesufHi of (he castle. Sir Walter related this with his usud 
animation, adding — " Had the Highlandcirs fired down 
tfae street, we poets might both have been swept away." 

Sir Walter was now completing his " Lay of the Last 
]\^streV' of which he recited many parts to Mr. Sotheby, 
who had also the pleasure of then making him personally 
Icnown to his distingubfaed countrywoman Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie, whose works had already secured to her a place ia 
his admiration and regard. This introduction was productive 
of a most sincere and uninterrupted friendship- 
Mr. Sotheby occupied himself during great part of the two 
following years in writing an original sacred poem, in blank 
verse, under the title of" Saul," which appeared in 1807- 

His ^ext work was of an entirely different descriptioq, 
b«ng principally suggested by the admiration he felt, and the 
pleasure he derived, from the perusal of the poetical writings 
of .Scptt, which induced him to compose " £!onstai]ce de Cas? 
tiUen a fnetrical Poem in Ten Cantos," published in ISIO* 
. maojr of the descriptive passages, and the spirit of the whol& 
jmtl show that he was not an unsuccessful imitator of ti|9 
^inui^ style of " Marmion," and " Tfae Lady of the Lake,, 
tlffo.in th,e first ireshness of their justly-deserved popularity.. 
In 1814 he republished the " Orestes," tog^faer. w)^ 
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Cdnfestion," bad already been represented at Drury Lane; 
and'in 1815 a second corrected edition o( " The Geoi^icsV 
with Kotes," appeared. 

Although Mr. Sotheby bad the misfortune of losing several 
children in tbeir infoncy and early youth, yet a far more 
severe affliction now befell him in the loss of his eldest son, 
William, a Colonel in the first regiment oF Guards, Dx>st 
highly esteemed and beloved by his brother officers, and dis- 
tinguished among his iriends by his poetical taste and elegant 
acquirements, who died in I^ondon on the Ist of August, 
1815, after a lingering illness brought on by the fatigues of 
die Spanish and Walcheren campaigns. 

This melancholy event retarded a plan of visiting Italy, 
i^ich Mr. Sotheby had formed on the first opening of the 
Continent. But in May, ISI61 he was enabled to quit Eng- 
land ; and, accompanied by his femily, passed eighteen months 
in travelling through France, Switzerland, and Italy, return- 
ing by Germany, The varied interests of this tour were 
much enhanced by the enlightened philosophy of Professor 
Play&ir, and the extensive learning of Mr. Elmsley, in whose 
society he was fortunate enongh to visit many of the most re- 
markable places on the Continent. 

It may easily be imagined that, to a mind like his, the recol- 
lection of such scenes could not fail to call forth correspond- 
ing expressions, and this tour gave rise to a series of poems, ' 
many of which were tomposed on the spot, or addressMid to 
some of the celebrated individuals with whom he associated 
during his travels; but, owing to a variety of circumst«ices» 
they were not published till some years alier, under the title 
of " It«ly." In these poems may be traced the deJight e*" 
perienced by the translator of the Gteorgics, in the realisation 
of those images on which his thoughts bad dwelt, and whieli 
hu pen had endeavoured to embody. 

, Among several remaining manuscripts, the following Iinea* 
addressed to Mr. Elmsley, have been selected- They rfalate 
not only to his well-known classical attainments, but to that 
kindness of ^eaxt which prompted him to return to tbe little 
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village of SdiMbbimsflii, in Bavaria, baring heard that Mr. 
^otb^y was detained tbera by the daDgeroas iUne» of fati 
wife. 

TO THE BEV. PETER ELHSLET. 

Etimlej 1 iritb Ibj lone bcmr ibe Gncun mme 

Hold* oi^lly eatamttcm, mad to IiU' iban 

Bringa the fair fruiu the groTe« oC Alhcni bora. 

When Pl4to, nurtured itilh Cutaliin dewi, 

Tkt bloom of fUKf gave to aioral tivlk ; 

Aud DOW the taada her Bacchic choir alcob 

To thee, forth pouring the Tull tide of long ; 

All, dstng JBicbjIui la fire of youlb 

FMT'dBot to utter) All of truM torn — 

More artful hannon; — that (weellj floMa, 

Tempering the iwell of Sophoclean notei, — 

To tbee A» atraini where uature ipeak* alone 

And language breatbe* the echo of tb« baait 

When Be, wfaom fane;, love, and pity crown'd. 

Drew from bit cbord each paunoD'i limple wHIod : 

TtwM dl ate tbins I ~ TfacK to the world inplM, 

But be it mine in Ihii Hqueater'd bower, 

Here as I turn the page of mvmorj o'er. 

To dwell on deeds antaogfat by cUaric lore, 

And back recall thy kindneia U Ibat bow 

When, a> the rumour Teacb'd thy distant way, 

lliat misery bad sore bow'd us, thou wert seen — 

Ai Ibough tby foot had never absent bten — 

Sean at our aide, commiision'd to aljay 

That agony whose uttennce had no tongue ; 

And when melbougbt o'er deatb wa hopelCH bnn^ 

Iliy look, thy word, thy faith, foibade deapair, 

And grief found language when a friend wept there. 

Mr. Sotheby returned from the Continent at the close of 
1817, and resumed his usual station in the midst of a varied and 
increasing society ; but the spring of the following year was 
most deeply saddened by the intelligence of the death of his 
third son, George, He was assistant resident at Nagpore, in the 
East Indies, when that fort was attacked by a numerous body 
of Hndarries : the assailants were defeated, but not without 
the loss of some valuable lives -on the part of the garriion ; 
among whom the assistant resident, ever foremost, from the 
boldness and ardour of hb character, fell in the moment of 
victory: he died on the 27th day of November, 1817, in the 
SCnh yfiar of his age. " In him not only his femily bot hii 
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country lost one who gave tbe highest pnmise of future eic- 
celloice. He brought to India tbe most valuable knowledge 
of tbe West, to which be added oriental acquirements, fitting 
fatm alike for learning or for business : he was loved and 
respected by those whose friendship is honourable, and was 
ever deemed worthy of higher offices than as yet he had 
fiUed." These are the expressions of Sir James Mackintosh, 
with whom Mr. George Sotheby passed many months on his 
first arrival in India, and who was well acquainted with the 
worth of his character. 

The following extract fnMn a letter addressed by Mr. 
Sotfaeby to bis long attached friend, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, will, 
in some measure, express a father's feelings on this most un- 
looked-for and severe calamity : — 

• • * • '* Bitter, indeed, has been this _ 

blow, and scarcely alleviated by the momentary glory of his 
noble death. At present the consideration of a life voluntarily 
sacrificed to the public service does but deepen our affliction 
by enhancing the value of our loss. Great natural abilities — 
most rare attainments — and confirmed reputation, extinct at 
one blow I We have lost one whose kindness would have 
soothed the infirmities, and whose reputation would have 
gratified the pardonable pride, of advancing years." 
(Dud) •• Fur-4i»ad Lodge, Maj, 1818." 

That this and subsequent afflictions were most deeply felt* 
no one who knew the warmth of his affection for his family, 
or who has read the poem entitled " Retrospect*," in 
which many of the domestic events of his life are reverted to, 
in lines full of pathos and deep feeling, can for an instant 
doubt; but his entire resignation to the will of Providence, 
and a natural buoyancy of disposition, enabled him, after a 
tim«^ to resume his ordinary avocations. He continued to 

* Sie tbe volume ofpoom railed " Italy," pubiiifaed in 189B. 
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pa^s hb winters in London, and bis smnmers at Ep|dng 
Forest, where he still unremittingly devoted bis momingB to 
Uteriiry occupations, and was in the habit of composing and 
translating during his long forest walks, to which he makes 
frequent allusions in many of his poems: but he now no 
longer lived in the retirement of his earlier yean; for he 
delighted in seeing himself surrounded by the various remain- 
ing branches of his familyt and by his most intimate friendB. 
The pleasure he derived from their visits to this faTourile 
residence must ever be remembered by those who partook of 
his cordial hospitality ; and it was delightfal to witaeas the 
cheerful kindness with which he promoted the amusements of 
the young. He was now principally employed in revising his 
translation of the Georgics,, and preparing for the press a 
folio edition, published in I827> containing the original tex^ 
and the transJations of De Lilie, Soave, Guzman, and Voss, 
together with his own. 

Though neither panegyric nor critical adjudication is the 
object of these few pages, it cannot be improp»er to say, that» 
in the opinion of most critics, Mr. Sotheby has excelled, upon 
a gei].eral comparison, both Dryden and Warton, his English 
precursors ; and may be deemed no unequal competitor of 
De Lille. This Hexaglott is also extremely interesting in a 
philological point of view, as exhibiting the capabilitieB of the 
modem languages in adapting themselves to an ancient pro-, 
totype. 

He presented copies of this edition to several European 
sovereigns, and received from the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Prussia gold medals, and one of silver from the late 
Pope Pius VIII. ; his Majesty the King of Naples also sent 
him a splendid volume, entitled " Gli adornati di Pompei." 

In 1 827 an additional blow was given to his parental feelings 
by the death of another much-loved son, Hans, who had also 
been in the civil service of India. He died in London on the 
27th of April in that year, after an illness of only three days, 
leaving n widow and posthumous son to lament their un- 
timely loss. 

YOL. XIX. ' 
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It wEis but a few months previous to this heavy afficticHi 
that his increased love of literature and unabated energy of 
character induced him, at so late a period of life (for he was 
now in his seventieth year)rto undertake a labour he had long 
contemplated — the translation of the Iliad and Odyssey. He 
continued this work witli keener pleasure as he proceeded^ 
coDiptedog daily a portion of his delightful task, uninter- 
rupted even by a tour to the North, in the summer and 
■■»*"™p of 18S9; in the course of which he made his long- 
promised and highly-enjoyed v'mt to Sir Walter Scott, at Ab- 
botsfbrd ; and while in Scotland had not only the gratification 
of meeting many of (be celebrated individuals of that learned 
country, but of being warmly welcomed by the children* 
and grandchildren f of those witb whom he had passed some 
of his earliest and pleasantest days. 

The stanzas composed on board the steam-boat, during an 
^cursion to Sta£& and loaot ^'^^ show that he had lost little 
of hia former spirit : — 

STAFFA AND lONA. 

SUflk, I scaled tby lummit boar, 

1 paaa'd beaeetli tfaj arcb ^gujti^ 
Whme pillu'd csTcrp swella the roar, 
TVhen thunders on thy rock; shore 

Tfae roll of ib« Aduiiic. 

That hour tbe wind forgot to rave, 

The surge forgot its motion. 
And ereiy pillar In thy cbts 
Slept in its ■hidov on tbe wKre, 

Unrippled by the ocean. 

Then the put age before nM came. ' 

When, mid the lightning's sweep, 
lly iste with its basaltic fVame, 
And every column wreath'd witli flame. 

Bunt from tbe boiling deep. 



■ The Barl of Wcmyn, at Ooaifbrd, near EdInbuKgh. 
t M(. and the late Lady EUinor Campbell of Islay. 
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When mid lona'a wredcs, meamrbile. 

O'er sculptui^ ^ves I trod ; 
Where time bui sirewn each moulderiDg ■file' 
O'er Bsnti and kinga that reai'd the pile, 
I baii'd the etenial God. 
Tet, Stafia, marc I felt bis presence in th; cave, 
Than when lona'i crou roie o'er the weitem wa*e. 

AAer bis return to London, Mr. Sotheby prosecMed bis 
work with unabatJng diligence : on the 4th of September, 
1830, be completed the translation of the Iliad, and the same 
raoDtb commenced the version of the Odyssey, at the concilia 
sioa of which he has marked, " Mnished, July, 18S2." 

There is, perhaps, no instance in literary history of so im- 
mense a poetical undertaking as the translation of two great 
poems, contuning in the original near thirty thousand lines, 
achieved by one who had passed bis seventieth year, with so 
nucb vigour and elegance as to bear away the palm, in many 
instances of comparison, from the great names of Pope and 
Cowper, It is remarkable, that in this transladon, though 
there are defects, they are sueh as may be found in his earlier 
productions ; and it is very questionable wliether he would 
have executed it better in the prime of his days. This per^ 
feet retention of those faculties which usually suffer most firom 
advancing years must chiefly be ascribed to the goodness oihis 
constitution, and the temperance and regularity of his habits 
as well as to the continual exercise of his mind in composition ; 
by means of which he preserved a facility of writing verse 
that is rarely regained after a long intermission. 

Early in 1831 the first edition c^ the translation of the 
Iliad was published ; and during the following year he com- 
pleted that of the Odyssey, and corrected his version of the 
Iliad, preparatory to a second edition. He lived to see this 
most favourite employment finished and ready for publication, 
embellished with ei^avings from the classical and elegant 
designs of Flaxman, for which he had been fortunately able 
to purchase the original plates. 

In the month of June, 183S, Mr. Sotheby attended the . 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
F 2 
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Science, held at Cambridge. The pleasure he derivM from 
witnessing this memorable assemblage of distinguished men, 
united in the ardent prosecution of truth, through all the 
physical sciences, made so deep an impression on his imnd, 
that be composed the annexed poem. As his latest produc- 
tion, it has been thought due to his memory that it should 
not remain unknown, less from any exaggerated opinion of 
its merits, than because it portrays, in the most vivid man- 
ner, the warmth of his -admiration for excellence, his zeal for 
the literary glory of his country, and the unwearied activity 
of bis mind. It is just to observe, that Mr. Sotheby possessed 
but a very general acquaintance with the elements of science, 
and that it was neither his aim to describe the discoveries of 
modern philosophers, nor to apportion with exact precision 
the praise which is their respective due. It must also be 
addM, that he never gave those corrections to this poem 
which, had his life been longer spared, he would unquestion- 
ably have thought necessary. 

The autumn of this year was passed in a tour through 
North Wales, during which those who had tiie happiness of 
meeting him regarded with delight a mind still full of anima- 
tion and of feeling, and still keenly alive to those beauties of 
nature which had called forth some of his earliest poetical 
descriptions. 

But the life of this valuable man was now drawing to a 
close. At the end of November, while paying a vbit to one 
of his oldest remaining friends, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Addington, he felt the symptoms of hb last &tal ill- 
liess, and came to London for advice. Feehng himself better, 
he returned to Fair-mead Lodge, and resumed his usual literary 
occupations, though evidently weakened in hi^ bodily powers. 
But in the beginning of December an alarming change took 
place, and on the 17th Mr. Sotheby removed to London for - 
constant medical attendance. He remained in the full posses- 
sion of his faculties, and conversed with his family, and his 
highly esteemed and valued friend, Mr. Hallam^ to within the 
last twenty-four hours of his existence. He bore his bodily 
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ni&rings with the utmost patience and reiignation, ^leaking 
words of kindness to all around him, and died on the SOth of 
December, 18S5, in the 77th year of his age. 

The termination of such a life, however protracted to an 
advanced age, seemed almost premature to those who knew 
fais unimpaired faculties, in mental occupation and social in- 
tercourse, and his exemption irom the diseases which often 
both render dd age a period of uneasiness, and prognosticate 
the close of mental existence. It is therefore difficult to re* 
press the thought that he might still have been spared for 
many years to his family ood friends, but for what appeared a 
casu^ attack of illness. Yet, perheps, this would be a blame- 
able feeling, when his end is looked upon with the firm hopes 
that religipus consideraticms inspire. He is to be regarded 
as one who, having completed a long career of virtue, has, in 
the ripeness of age, been taken to his reward. The moral 
beauty o£ Mr. Sotheby's life was even more conspicuous in 
the sight of those among whom he lived, than were thoie 
poetical abilities which have made his name known among 
strangers, and will carry it down to posterity. He early set 
before bis eyes a stimdard of right, from which he did not 
deviate. It was founded on the surest base, fais thorfwigfa 
conviction of the truth of Christian!^, and his daily stody of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

It would be easy to expatiate, not only on his charity to- 
wards the poor of his immediate neighbourhood, but on his 
generosity towards many in a different situation of life, who 
ever found in him a most warm and liberal bene&ctor. But 
it would not be right to disclose what he was ever anxious to 
conceal. 

Such are a few of the principal points of character in this 
truly estimable and regretted man ; to the truth of whi^ a 
]arge acquaintance and many friends will bear their ready 
testimony. / 
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SIR WILLIAM FRANKLIN, M.D. K-CH. F.R.S. 

FELLOW OP THE ROTAL COLLEGE OF PHVSICIAN8, EDINBURGH ; 
HONDIURY EELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OP SURGEONS, 
EDINBURGH; AND PRINCIPAL INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE 
ABUV MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Thk family of Sir William Franklin is traced originally from 
the county of York, but his more immediate ancestors were 
natives of London, His &ther, Robert Franklin, Esq. was 
a Dian of great respectability and considerable attainments^ 
he held for many years the responsible situation of Deputy 
X^mptroUer of the Customs, and resided in the parish of 
&. Andrew's, Holborn. 

In the year 1763] either in the parish of St. Andrew's, or 
at Stoke Newington, where Mr. Franklin also occasionally 
resided, the subject of our present memoir was born. 

Hb father shortly allerwards removing to Peckham, at 
that time a rural village in the neighbourhood of London, 
young Franklin was there educated, for the first years of his 
life, under the care and tuition of his mother. Subsequently 
' be underwent the ordinary routine of a school in the vicinity 
of Peckham, and at the age of sixteen was placed under his 
father as a clerk in the Custom House. In those days, as 
well, too fi'equently, as in the present, the talents and peculiar 
disposition of a boy were far less considered in the choice 
of a jirofession, than the accidental circumstances and con- 
venience of his parents. This was precisely the case with 
young Franklin. For two long years, according to hb 
father's dictation, but sorely against his own will, he remained 
at the desk of the Custom House ; but at last, by the con- 
stant aversion which he displayed to the sedentary labours of 
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the desk, and by his repeated solicitations (or sotne mon 
active and enterprising line of life, he obtained permission of 
his father to embrace the »tady of medicine. For this study 
he had continually manifested a decided predilection; stilly 
however, great difficulties were in bis way.' His &ther, 
though he acquiesced in the change, yet was so averse to 
furnish any assistance in the furtherance of his son's views, that 
he refused to provide any pecuniary means towards his m^ 
dical education. Thus thrown back upon his own resources 
at the early age of eighteen, he was in a situation where most 
young men would have at once abandoned all hope of suc- 
cess. Not so, however, with our young friend. He went 
upon the great principle laid down by the poet, — '* HAc noB 
successimus, ali& a^p-ediemur irfi." Driven from the father, 
he appealed to a maternal uncle of the name of Mado^ 
who, at that period, was a general practitioner of consi- 
derable repute at JKotherhithe. Mr. Madoy immediately 
received him under his charge, furnished him with ah neces- 
sary means of working hb way, and bound him as apprentke 
to Mr. Robert Mackclellan, iqjotbecary to the Foundling 
Hospital. Thus he commenced the study of that profetsion 
upon which he had so long set his heart 

At the end of two years from this period Mr. Franklin 
repaired to Edinburgh, the most celebrated school of medi- 
cine in Eurc^e. Here he had the advantage of being under 
the instruction of the most able medical professors of the day 
— attending the lectures of Dr. Gregory, Dr. Monro, Pro- 
fessors Black and Cullen. At that time Edinburgh was the 
resort of students from every quarter of Ae globes A con- 
' siderable number of foreigners, particularly of Americans, 
were attending the lectures of the University. Nor was this 
popularity at all unaccountable. In addttioa to the medical 
names just mentioned, Robertson, Adam Smith, and Blair 
were in the zenith of their reputation. The deep learning 
and philosophy which were displayed in the writings of these 
men could not but attract the notice of the world, and at 
the seme time lay the foundation of useful and exteuMve 
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knowledge in the minds of the students. Among others, 
with whom Mr. Franklin was here contemporary, we may 
mention the late Sir James Mackintosh, at that time pursuing 
the study of medicine, and also the present eminent Sir 
Henry Halford. 

After going throngh, with great credit to himself, the 
T^ular routine of study at Edinburgh, Mr. Franklin returned 
to London, and entered himself as a pupil at Guy's Hpspi- 
tal, under Dr. Saunders. He was also, at the same time, a 
pupil at the London Hospital, under Sir William Blizard. 
With Dr. Saunders he ever remwDed on terms of the most 
friendly intimacy ; as also with Sir Walter Farquhar, and many 
other eminent medical men, with whom he had the good 
fortune to associate in London. We must not omit to state 
that, during the whole of this period, his pecuniary resources 
arose principally from his uncle, Mr. Madox ;' and it is but 
justice, at the same time, to mention that every farthing of 
money so advanced was afterwards, when Mr. Franlclin began 
to reap tiie fruits of his professional labours, most scrupulously 
j-epaid as a debt. He may justly, therefore, be said to have 
provided his own education ; and throughout the whole 
career of his attendance at the hospitals and lectures, by his 
honourable conduct, as well as by the talents which he dis- 
played in his profession, he advanced himself very swiftly on 
the road to distinction. He was particularly noticed by the 
celebrated John Hunter, at that time head of the medical de- 
partment of the army. Mr. Hunter, in conjunction with 
Dr. Saunders, his first friend and patron, procured for htm, 
upon due qualification, a commission to serve in the army. 

Thus starting in life, with good friends entirely of his own 
procuring and full of zeal for the service upon which he was 
entering Mr. Franklin, in the year 1787, joined the 43d 
regiment of foot as assistant-surgeon. With this regiment 
he proceeded to the West Indies, under the command of Sir 
Charles Grey, the father of the present Earl Grey. In the 
West Indies, visiting from time to time nearly every one of 
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the islands in turn of Aaty, Mr. Franklin lud up a consider* 
able store of professional experience. He renmined there 
upwards of eight years, and saw every malign!^ of disease 
raging with the greatest severity. With the danger and 
arduous character of this service there came also the corr^ 
spending reward in a remarkably quick promotion. By the 
latal nature of the climate, surgeons as well as their paUents 
were continually falling under the unsparing hand of death. 
Owing to this circumstance, as well as, at the same time, to one 
of those fortuitous events which occur in all professions more 
or less, but particularly in the profession of physic, Mr. Frank- 
lin very rapidly rose in his career. There happened to be, in 
one of the islands, a peculiar case of disease in an individual 
of high rank, within the sphere of Mr. Franklin's dut^ : the 
attendant medical gentlemen were pursuing a course of treaU 
ment which was accompanied with very little success. Mr. 
Franklin, though much junior to the other medical officers^ 
ventured to suggest an entirely diflferent mode ; and, even 
against the advice of his superiors, he maintained the correct- 
ness of his own opinion. After some delay, his recommendatkm 
was followed ; and the patient recovered. This event naturally 
attracted the attention of the commanding officers, and par- 
ticularly of Sir Charles Grey ; and, very sBortly afterwards, 
Mr. Franklin commenced that advancement in rank which his 
superior skill so justly merited. lu 1790 he was promoted to 
the surgeoncy of the 15tb foot. In 1794 he was appointed 
Apothecary to the Forces ; in 1795, Physician to the Forces, 
and in 1796, Assistant'Inspector of Hospitals. This was a 
rapidity of promotion seldom witnessed in the medical depart- 
ment of the army. 

Shortly after this last promotion Mr. Franklin was re- 
called to his native country, but he was not long destined to 
remain inactive. Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
the armsof Great Britain were occupied in almost every quarter 
of the world. Among other expeditions, the Duke of York, 
then at the head of our army, was actively engaged in 
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•HoUuid. In such a period it iraa not likely that any 
Bealoiu or useiiil officer should be sufiered to remain in 
idleness. No sooner therefore did Mr. Franklin arrive in 
Ikighu^ than his services were again demanded. He was 
despatched to the army nnder the Cuke of York, and was 
particularly engaged in the expedition to the Helder Point 
"onder Sir Balph Abercromby. Upon the &ilure of this ex- 
pedition in the year 1799 Mr. Fruiklin once more returned 
hmne, having gained the esteem and commendation of the 
Dd^ of York, who ever aflerwards appreciated most highly 
his services on this occasion. 

Now that a little respite was allowed from the more acUve 
I ■daties of liis profe^ion, Mr. Franklin repaired to Edii^burgb, 
and proceeded to his degr6e of M.D. He was also elected 
-a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in that University, 
and an honorary Member of the College of Surgeons. 

But diese peaceful honours were not sufficient to detain him 
firom his more laborious duties in the service of his country. 
■In the year 1802 he was ordered to tbe Mediterranean, to 
:tadce the command of the medical staff on that stati<xi. 
•■ On this occasion he was promoted to the rank of Inspector of 
'Hospitals: he remained at tbe head of the medical depart- 
: taent in Malta and Sicily till the year 1810 ; during which 
■dme, as he had before witnessed tbe diseases peculiar to the 
. 'in^ical climateS) he here had occasion to observe those inter- 
-mediate diseases between the extremes of heat and cold. 
^Nor was he, ky any means, disengaged from the more per- 
..Bonal dangers and labours of war. In 1806 Sir John Stuart 
was. in the command of the British forces on the Sicilian 
^station. With the very small force which Sir John cMn- 
iiaasded he could not hope to perform any very Important 
>rternce; but upon ' receiving information of tbe march of 
tK^wer to the vicini^ of Maida, Sir John Stuart, with 4800 
. !imn, hastened to meet the French general. Regnier had 
itaiken up a position, of such natural strength, that at first it 
r.ifaa impossible for the British troops to make any impression. 
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Regnier, however, tnutmg to die operatioiis of his eavaby, 
quitted hU defensible station, crossed the Amato, and di^ 
posed his troops for action. Upon the first charge of the 
bayonet t^e French gave way, sought safety in fi^ht, and 
the British, with very little lost of life, remained masters of 
tiie field of Maida. 

In this engagement Dr. Franklin was profetBionally and 
, 'actively engaged ; and it was an action of consideraUe im- 
portance,^ as it demonstrated the fallacy of the frequent dedap- 
ations of the French, who, while they acknowledged the 
naval superiority of Great Britain, yet sc<Hiifully undervalued 
the merit of her soldiers. 

The opinion of French invincibility was thus shaken ; and 
the way was prepared for those move glorious victories which 
shortly followed in the Peniosnla. For his distisguidied 
services do this occasion, being noticed by Sir John Stuwt 
as actively engaged in the very beat of the batdcf Dr. IVanl^ 
lin obtained a medal. 

In the year 1810, by the retirement of Dr. Theodore 
Gordon (one of Dr. Franklin's oldest and most intimate 
friends) from the Medical Board in I^ondon,. a [dace of dig> 
ni^ and emoluoient at the head of the profession was thrown 
(^en. Upon the occurrence of this vacancy great interest 
was used, as might naturally be expected, by all those indi- 
viduals who were immediately upon the spot, tO' obtain so 
desirable a promoti<Hi. Dr. Franklin was at a disUnct^ at 
the bead of the medical staff in Sicily. He never, in any 
way, made application for the appointment ;. yet, so high (^d 
his name stand at head-quarters, that Sir David Dnndss, 
who had succeeded the Duke of York as commandei>ji>- 
chief, overlooking all the numerous personal applicationi that 
had been made, at once recommended to bis Majesty the 
name of Dr. Franklin. When this apppointment was conr- 
municated to him in a complimentary letter from the Adju- 
tant-General he was ordered to repair to London. Here, how- 
ever, a fresh instance of zeal and activity in the service of Ms 
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ooiiDtry naiist not be passed over : instead of proceed ing direct 
to head-qnarters,' Dr. Franklin took Cadiz, in his way. At 
Alt moment the British armji under Lord Lynedoch, had 
joined the Spaniards before Cadiz, had given battle to the 
Frenchi routed them, and thereby effectually cleared that 
part of the Peninsula. Sir James Fellovs, a very able, 
tnedieal oSctr, was under the command of Lord Lynedoch, 
•a inspector of hospitals. Dr. Franklin's object was to visit 
Uiis army in the field, as well as minutely to inspect all the 
hospitals, and to investigate the causes of certain diseases 
which {weviuled, and, In fact, to enlarge that mass of inform- 
■tiiHi which he had already collected in the West India 
Islands, Holland, and the Mediterranean ; and thus to come 
more fully prepared fur the general superintendence of the 
health and medical treatment of the British army, to which 
he bad been called by the command of his sovereign. At the 
p«iod in which Dr. Franklin first joined his colleagues in 
London, the duties of the Medical Board were more enlarge)! 
and more arduous than at any former period. An active and 
severe war upon the Continent demanded a corret^nding 
activ!^ in the arrangements c^ all those departments whose 
province it was to furnish the matiriel of warfiire. It is 
needless to say that, of all that matSriel, the health and 
vigour of the soldier is by fax the most important Hiis had 
been fdt severely in many of our latter campugns, but more 
eq)eciidly in those expeditions to Holland in which Dr. 
Franklin himself had been engaged. The musket and the 
Bword destroy not so many men as the diseases arising from 
B tth erithy sitnations, from ill-regulated hospitals, and from 
want of reedy and able medical assistance. It was re- 
solved, therefore, to pay more strict md vigilant attention to 
die domestic comforts and health of the soldier than had 
hitherto been the custom. With this view, immediately that 
Dr. Fmtfalin took his seat at the Board, he communicated 
the mass ^of information which be, bad gleaned in the various 
. services in which he had been engaged to his colleagues, Sir 
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Charles Ker and Mr. Weir. The; subsequently acted u^xm 
his experience ; and, fratn the information which Dr. Frank- 
lin was enabled to farnish, many changes and improTementa 
were adopted in the service. 

From the year 1810, up to the year of his death. Dr. Frank- 
,lin remained in the same appointment, sedulously and honour- 
ably discharging the very arduous duties of his sitoation. Ib 
all the splendid events which took place on the Contiaentf 
afler his appointment to the Board, he may justly be said to 
have had a share. By the judicious arrangements which were 
now introduced in the medical part of the army, by the good 
regulations which he, in conjunction with his coUeaguesi 
established for the supply of medicine, and for the maintenance 
of a skilful body of medical officers, he may, without exagger- 
ation, be said to have silently contributed to them all. From 
these considerations, added to the constant zeal and strict in- 
tegrity whidi he displayed in the discharge of all hia dories, 
be received the honour of knighthood, at the especial request 
of his R<^al Highness the Duke of York, &om his late Ma- 
jes^ George the Fourth. This took place in the year 189Si 
and abdut the same poiod he was elected a Fellow of tfae 
Royal Society. , 

The next event of any consequence which we have to de> 
tail is the presentation of a very handsome service of plate^ 
by the medical staiF of the army. In the year 18S6 it waa 
intimated to Sir William that by the universal consent of the 
medical officers, both of ordnance and line, a sum of mopey 
had been subscribed, amounting to about 850/., and that a 
silver vase, and other pieces of plate, awaited bis acc^UBCe. 

It was decided by a committee formed for the purpose thai 
Sir John Webb, Director-General of the Ordnance Medical 
Department; Sir James M'Gngor, Director-General of tbo 
Army ; and Mr. Calvert Clarke, Apothecary-General, should 
wait upon Sir William as a deputation. Th6 inscr^itiMi oa 
the vase was as follows : — 
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TO 

Bia WUXIAU rRANiaiN, khiqht, h.d. f.ils. 
vnivani inspector of the abht medical depabthekt, 

IN TESnUONT OP THE REGARD AND ESTEEM ENTERTAItfED 

FOR PRIVATE WORTH, ' 

AND TUB RESPECT DUB TO A LONG CAREER OP 

UFRIQHT AND HONOURABLE CONDUCT 

IN THE SERVICE OP 

HIS COUHTRT, 

THIS TASE 

IS PRESENTED BY THE OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL 

DEPARTMENT OF THE LINE AND ORDNANCE, 

JANUARY 31. 1826. 

So honourable a teaUmony of tbe worth of Sir WiUiatn, 
and the esteem with which he was regarded by his eompanions 
in the service c^ his country, hardly Deeds a comment. 

From this period, the active duties of war bfeing at an end, 
and the uniform routine of duty which now occupied his 
attention not callii^ forth that peculiar energy which was 
demanded in the earlier portions of his life, we do not find 
much of interest to record. ' He was not inactive, however, 
daring this period, in promoting many charitable and benevo- 
lent designs. From him, in conjunction with his eminent 
and deservedly-respected colleague and friend, Sir James 
M'Grigor, the Widows' Fund, for medical officers in the army, 
may be said to have taken its origin. Another charitable 
society of tbe same description, for the orphans of medic^ 
officers, was originated by the same individuals ; and of this 
latter sodety iSir William was president to the day of his 
death. A military publication, of some notoriety, refers in 
terms of considerable pruse to these two institutions ; and 
in regard generally to the many practical improvements 
which had been wrought in the medical department since the 
time of Sir William, the same publication thus speaks : — ' 
" Fi% years ago there was no department at all. A surgeon 
was something like our present military parson : he used to 
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go about in plain clothes, wiUi a^black coat and a military 
cocked-hat. The Duke (the Duke of York) first raised the 
pay of the surgeons, and thus made the situation more worthy 
to be filled by men of education. Sir James MKirigor and 
Sir William Franklin have completed what tlie Duke began ; 
and now, thanks to those gentlemen, our department is not 
. only happily organised, and its ranks sustained, but we can 
furnish in the field men of genuine professional education ; 
not tyroes of the pestle, but scientifically bred surgeons." 

In the year 1832 his present Majesty was pleased to 
confer on Sr William the rank of Knight Commander of 
the Guelphic Order. The title of his office was also raised 
to that of Principal Inspector General. These honours, 
however, Sir William did not long live to enjoy. No man 
was ever more apparently free from the infirmiUes of age. 
Sdll, however, of late years he bad been subject to an attack 
of a very dangerous character, which considerably impaired 
bis general constitution. In the commencemoit of IBSS he 
suffered from the prevailing ^idemic influensa, which, be- 
yond doubt, though he recovered for the time, laid the 
foundation of the disease of which he ultimately died. It wk 
curious, that while Sir William was thus confined to his 
bed, under serious danger, his opposite ndghbour luid friend* 
Dr. Babington, a man of great celebrity in his profession, and 
wbo was also associated with him in the earliest period of hifr 
medical education, should also have been attacked by the 
same malady, which ended in his case with more immediate 
fatality. In the commencement of the same year, in con* 
formity with die system of economy pursued by the go- 
vernment, a reduction of one of the heads of the nedi<)al 
department was determined on. It was consequendy arranged 
that Sir William should retire from his situation at tlie 
Board. 

Removing to Bughton in the autumn of 1833, he stili 
conUnned in a bad though not an alarming state of health ; 
but upon bis return to his house in London^ at the latter eAd 
of October, he was suddenly seized byaaattodtcf :*Dfip»i' 
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I^ecdc character, and though every aid was a£brded which 
medical skill could furnish, he was removed from his family 
and friends on the 29th of October, 1833, having been con- 
fined to his bed only three days, and having, within a day 
or two, completed bis 70tb year. During this last illness, 
he was very aoxiousty and carefully attended by his old 
friends, Dr^ Pinckard, of Bloomsbury Square, Dr. Bartlett, and 
Mr. Robinaon, all of whom spared nothing that skill and 
attenUon could tfumish towards the recovery of their valued 
friend. 

Of the seventy years with which it pleased God to bless 
the very estimable subject of our present memoir, forly-six 
were passed in the service of his king and country. During 
the whole of that period he was but one year on half pay, 
and seventeen were passed in the more active and dangerous 
services of the West Indies, Holland, and the Mediterranean. 
In private life, as well as in public, Sir William was of the 
most amiable and honourable character. He was remarkable 
for an extreme reserve and caution in his demeanour, which 
especially £tted faim for the situation which he held. He 
w^ also, to a fault, backward and modest in all opinions 
r^arding himself; any mention of his services, or any allu- 
sion to events in which he had been engaged in early life, 
seldom passed his lips. So far did this reserve and love of 
retirement carry him, that he for a long time refused the ho- 
nour of knighthood, from the trouble and publicity to which 
be would necessarily have to submit in attending the royal 
levee t indeed, all the honours and distinctions which be re- 
ceived at the hands of his sovereign were entirely without his 
solicitation, and were literally thrust upon him by his friends, 
rather than desired by himself. In bis domestic manners he 
was frugal and prudent Notwidistanding his reserved 
character, he was a very social companion, and took great 
delight in the convivial meetings of his more intimate friends. 
He was a member of the oldest ' and most celebrated 
medical club in London, the " Pau Wau," to which John 
Hunter, when a member, was in the habit of reading his 
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worit% for tbe purpose of receiving the corrections of tbe 
club previous to pubUcatimi. Tbis club was limited to twelve 
members ; and Sir William's associates in it were tiie late 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Biullie, Dr. Cook^ 
Sir Patrick M'Oregor, Sir James M*Grigor, Sir Benja- 
min Brodie, Dr. Holland, Sir Walter Farquhar, Mr. Mayo« 
Mr. Leigh Thomas, and his cc^league Dr. Somerville, — 
dl names eminent in the medical world, both military and 
civil. 

Sir William, among other marks of his domestic life, was 
a great proficient in the game of whist, belonging to a 
medical club, of which he was the chief support. During 
the lifetime of Sir Walter Farquhar he constantly made one 
of those chosen friends who were admitted to the select whirt 
parties of that eminent physician. 

One of Sir William's favourite maxims was never to mako 
an enemy ; and though from time to time, upon his examin- 
ation of wounds for the purpose of granting certificates for 
pensions, some few o£Bcers might murmur at'his decisions, 
yet nevertheless few men have passed through the public 
situations which it was his fortune to hold with less of that 
ill will which generally attaches more or less to those who 
are at the head of their profession. He was married during 
his residence at Sicily to an Italian lady who died some years 
previous to himself. He left behind him six children, only 
one of whom, a daughter (married to the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett), was beyond the age of twenty-one. 

Ko laboured panegyric on the character- of this amiable 
man, and distinguished officer, need be drawn up, when tbe 
&ct is known of several hundred pounds being subscribed by 
the medical officers of tbe army, in conjunction with private 
iriends, for the purpose of erecting a monument to his 
mem<H-y. We may also mention that in a work on Morbid 
Anatomy published by the medical officers of tiie army, the 
first fasciculus of which was inscribed to the memory of the late 
Duke of York, the second fasciculus, which appeared shortly 
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sfter iKr William's deaths was inscribed to his memory, widi 
the following high testimony of esteem and regret : — 

*' THIS 8ZCOKD FASCICULUS OF ANATOMICAI. DBAWIM6B, 

HELECTZn FBOH THE COLLECTION OF MOBBID AMATOHT 

IK TH£ ABMY UEDICAL HD8EDM AT CHATHAM, 

IS INflCBUED TO THE UEHORT OF THE LATE 

SIR WILLIAM FRANKLIN, M.D. ICCR F.R.S. 

FELLOW OF THE BOTAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 

EDINBURGH; 

HOHOBAKY FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 

EDINBURGH ; 

AND 

PRINCIPAL INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE ARMY 

MEDICAL department; 

a man whose strict integrity, and high sense of honour, 
obtained for him the respect and esteem of the whole army ; 
whose kindness of heart, and uniform urbanity of manners, 
secured the warm and lasting friendship of all who knew him ; 
whose loss is mourned by the tnedicnl department ; and 
whose talents and many virtues will long live in the recollec- 
tion of the whole body of 

the medical OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY." 



We are indebted to a friend for the ftiregoing Memoir. 
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SIR EDWARD THORNBOROUGH, G.C.B. 

ADHIRAI. OF THE RED, AND VICE-ADMIRAL OF THB UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

There Is s story in the Dsval s^vice that this officer " be> 
took himself to sea," when a boy, on his own leave,' but there 
are no records, available to us, of his early life. It appears 
that he was bom about 1754, and in 1775 was serving aa 
First Lieutenant of the Falcon sloop, of 14 guns and 100 
men, Captain John Linzee, which ship was one of tbose that 
covered the attack on Bunker's Hill ; and had s most fatiguing 
duty to perform in guarding the mouth of Charles River, and 
watching an enemy elated with success. 

Od themoramgof theSth of August, the Falcon discovered 
two fine schooners standing in for Cape Anne. Chase was 
immediately given, and the stemmost of the strangers was 
soon overitauled and taken. Her companion rounded the 
Cape and brought up in Gloucester Harbour, closely followed 
by the Falcon ; which ship anchored outside the schooner* 
and sent Lieutenant Thomborough, with the pinnace, launch, 
and jolly-boat, to cut her cat. At this moment the master of 
the Falcon arrived from the ofSug, in a small tender, and was 
despatched tothe Lieutenant's assistance. When the boats 
had passed a rocky point which lay between the ship and the 
sdiooner, they recdved a very heavy fire from the Americans, 
ccmcealed behind the houses and faiJIs ; notwithstanding whichj 
Lieutenant Thomborough undauntedly proceeded, boarded, 
and took possession of the vessel, although he and three men 
were wounded in the enterprise. Captain Linzee, when he 
■aw the enemy attack his boats, fired at the town in ord«r to 
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divert iheir attention ; but finding that this expedient bad not 
tbe desired effect, he next attempted, by landing a party, to 
bnm it. Among tbe sailors sent upon this service'vas an 
American, who had hitherto remained loyal, but nov e^jonsed 
the American cause, set fire to the powder, before it was so 
placed as to produce the intended conflagration, and thereby 
frustrated the design. He then deserted. The loss sustained 
in this exploit was one man blown up. A second attempt was 
made to bnm the town, but also without effect. 

Captain Linzee, being at last convinced that he could not 
niateriolly injure the town, liad Lieutenant Thomborough and 
his party brought on board about four p. H., under cover of 
the fire from the schooner, in which the Master now com- 
manded, and in which he was obliged to remain, on account 
of the damage which the boats had sustained from the enemy's 
•hot. When tbe Captain was iiiformed of the Master's situ- 
ation, he sent tbe prize-schooner to anchor ahead of the 
other, and to veer alongside, to take him and the people away; 
but having no officer left to conduct this enterprise, it was im- 
properly executed, and therefore unsuccessful. Meanwhile 
the Master, harassed by a heavy fire from increasing num- 
bers, and seeing no prospect of relief, delivered himself up to 
the aiemy about seven in tbe evening, together with a gunner^ 
fifteen seamen, seven marines, one boy, and ten pressed Am&- 
ricans. On his going on shore, the schooner sent to his 
assistance was taken possession of by a part of her crew which 
Iiad been concealed in her hold when she was taken, and was 
restored to the enemy ; who likewise took the pinnace and 
jolly-boat, with their officers, crews, swivels, and small arms: 
but the losschiefly regretted was the number of Britbh sailors, ' 
because, in America, it was then difficult to replace them. 
Among those wbo were thus c^tured were Lieut. Knight 
(tbe hue Admiral Sir John Knight) and Mr. (the late Captain) 
W. R. Bronghton, afterwards so well known by bis voyage of 
discoTcry. 

This was an affair of much moment at the time, and Lieu- 
, tenant Thomborough was thenceforward considered a desrar- 
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iag officer. He did not, however, receive bis commander'B 
commission till the first of August, 1780, when it rewarded his 
gallantry as First Lieutenant of the Flora, on her capturing 
the Nymphe, a fine French frigate, after a desperate action, in 
which the latter had 63 killed and 73 wounded; including 
her First and Second Captains, First Lieutenant, and three 
other officers among the former. Though Captain Peera 
Williams, the commander of the Flora, did not, in bis official 
letter, report that Mr. Thornhorough boarded the enemy 
sword in hand, that circumstance was so well known, that the 
Commander was promoted to post-rank in the following year, 
and appointed to the Blonde frigate of 32 guns. In thia ship 
he served under Admiral Digby, in North America, and 
cruised in company with Nelson, who then Commanded the 
Albemarle, of 28 guns. The frigate was tolerably successful; 
and Captain Thornhorough became popular along the coast 
for the generous and humane treatment which he displayed 
towards such Americans as fell into liis hands. 

In May, 1782, the Blonde being ordered to cruise off 
Boston, in hopes of intercepting a frigate of the same name, 
and the only ship of war then belonging to the Americans, 
fell in with and took a large ship of theirs mounting 22 guns, 
laden with choice spars and stores for the French fleet. While 
she was towing her prize into port, she unfortunately struck 
on the Nantucket shoals, bilged, and was entirely lost. The 
prize, to avoid sharing the same iate, pursued her course, and 
reached Halifax ia safety. The crew of the frigate constructed 
a large rafl, by means of which they succeeded in getting 
ashore, with about seventy prisoners, upon a desert islet, 
which affi>rded nothing eatable but vetches. Here they re- 
mained two days in the utmost distress, exposed to incessant 
rain. At the end of that time two American Cruisers provi- 
dentially hove in sight, and observing the signals of distress 
made to them, bore down, and relieved them from their im- 
minent danger of starvation in its most hideous form. A 
singular trait of generosity marked the sequel. No sooner 
did the Americans identify the distressed Captain, th6n th^ 
G S 
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took him and bis people off, treated them with the kindest 
attention, and landed them near New York, then in possession 
of the English, as a grateful return for Thornborough's be- 
haviour to his prisoners. That unhappy war was not remark- 
able for many occurrences of such noble character ; and we 
regret that we are not able to record the names of these 
good Samaritans. 

According to established custom, Captain Thomborongb 
was tried by a court-martial for the loss of the filonde ; and 
after an honourable acquittal from blame, his merits were re- 
warded by an appointment to the Hebe, of S8 guns, one of 
the most beautiful frigates in the service. 

In June, 1785, his Royal Highness Prince William Henry 
(his present Majesty), having regularly served the whole 
time required as a midshipman, and undergone the usual ex- 
amination before the Comptroller of the Kavy and two senior 
Post Captains, was appointed Third Lieutenant of the Hebe. 
In the same month. Commodore the Honourable J. L. Gower 
hoisted his broad-pendant on board the frigate, and she pro- 
ceeded on a cruise round Great Britain and the Orkney 
islands. On her cetum she touched at Belfast, in Ireland, 
from thence down St. George's Channel, and arrived at Spit- 
head by the end of August. The Commodore then struck 
his pendant, and the Prince continued to serve with Captain 
Thornborough till February, 1786, when he was appointed 
First Lieutenant of the Pegasus, of 28 guns. His Royal 
Highness always performed the duties of his station with the 
most, becoming alacrity; and it is not a little honourable to 
the memory of George III., that his son not only served his 
full time in the cockpit, but also took the chances of service 
as to climate, — a point which is weU known at the Admiralty 
to be often a subject of debate among minor families. 

Captain Thornborough retained the command of bis fine 
frigate upwards of six years, which was considered an extra- 
ordinary mark of favour during a peace. In August, 1789, 
the royal family visited Plymouth, and were received by the 
fleet in that port with every possible demonstration of joy. 
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Among other ceremonies, a squadron was detached into the 
Sound, for the purpose of exhibiting some naval evolutions 
before George III., who had eqibarked on board the South- 
ampton to inspect >them. On this occasion, while the shipa 
were formiiig into two separate lines of batde, his Majesty 
expressed much saUsfaction with the elegance of the Hebe's 
movements ; and in the engagement which followed was ob- 
served to turn frequently from the line-oE-battle ships towards 
the Irigate. 

In 1790, the Spaniards having sent an armed force to dis- 
possess the British traders and settlers of their possessions at 
Nootka Sound, our government ordered a powerful fleet to be 
equ^ped, and to rendezvous under Lord Howe at Spithead, 
to await the efiect of their remonstrance. This period is 
.known to seamen under the name of the " Spanish disturb- 
ance ;" and there can he little doubt that the celerity with 
which the fleet was manned and fitted brought the Spaniards 
to terms. On this occasion Capt^n Thomborough was ap- 
pointed to tLe Scipio, of 64 guns, which ship was paid o£^ 
after the amicable adjustment of the dispute, and our officer 
retired to private life. 

In February, l79Sj the National Convention of France de- 
clared war against Great Britain and Holland, a step which 
was, of course, reciprocated ; and a numerous fleet was conse- 
quently fitted out for sea with the utmost expedition. Capt. 
Thomborough was called into commission, and appointed to 
the Latona, a choice S8-gun frigate, on the home station. la 
the course of the summer he captured several French mer- 
chant-vessels, besides three mischievous privateers, called 
L'Amerique, Le Franklin, and L'Ambitieux, of 10 guns each. 
On the 18th of November, in the same year, b^g attached 
to Lord How^s fleet, he descried a strange squadron to wind- 
vrard, which proved to be French, and consisted of six. sail* 
of the line, two frigates, a brig, and a schooner, under the 
command of Citoyeii Vanstabel. This being communicated 
to the Admiral, the signal for chase was. instantly abroad ; the 
enemy in the mean time bearing down in hopes of snatching 
a 4, 
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tip A coRToy. Wben the boBtile fleets had neared suffieientlj 
jto- raise the hulls of each other, Vanstabel perceived his mis- 
take, and a»de all the sail his ships could stagger under to a 
frasb gale, fi^k>wed by the advance of the British fleet till 

iat eieveo A. M., the Russell having sprung her foretop-mas^ 

' and the Defence having carried away her fore and main top* 
-mastB, the fr^tes vere ordered to lead the Seet and keep 
ngin of the eneoiy. At noon a shift of wind enaUed the 

.chasing ships to tack with advantage; and the Latona, ahead 
of her companions, soon found herself so near the French 

-Aigates, that Captain Thornborough boldly resolved to cttt 

.off one of them, the ai^erwards well-known S^millante. After 
firkig for some time on both these ships, the Latona could 
■have weathered the S^millante at about four ; but Vanstabel, 

-seeing her danger, bore down in the Tigre, of 80 guns, with 
has second, to prevent the manceuvre from being effective. 
'The two French lioe-of-battle ships saved their frigate by this 

'timely interventien, passing so near to the Latona as' to dis- 
charge their broadsides at her, but without other damage than 
-two shots lodging in her hull. On receiving the £re of these 
tieavy antagonists, their pigmy foe gallantly luffed up and re. 

- turned it, evidently striking the hull of the Tigre, and cutting 

-away her fore-stay and main-tack, and also (as was afterwards 
related hy some pHsoners taken on board a recaptured vessd) 
killing and wounding several of her crew, besides the damage 
ihe did to the frigates. No other British ship was able to 
approach : the squalls became furious, and the advance was 
under more sail than they could well carry, whence the main- 
top-masts of the Vanguard and Montague went over the side. 
At night Lord Howe kept on a wind, to anticipate the pro- 
bable motionft of the French ; in consequence of which Capt. 

< X^ley, in the Bellerophon, 74, with the Latona and Phoenix, 

'lost ^ght of the fleet, and found themselves on the following 
dawn well up with four of the enemy, all of the line : these 

' b^ing of such superior force compelled the reluctant Pasley 
to recall liie chasers ,- and Commodore Vanstabel ultimately 

'cEea^ed.- 
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The activity, ^irit, and address of Captain Tliornboroiigfa 
in this pursuit gave pleasure to the whole 6eet; and tbe 
Admiralty complimented him with their special tbauk*. 

The Latona and Phston were now ordered off Usbant, 
where, on the 27th of November, tb^ cultured the natbnal 
ship Blonde, of S8 guns. A severe winter's work followed* 
in the necessary attendance upon Ixtrd Howe ; and the 
duty was of.fi nature to try both officers and men. Nothing, 
however, very important bapp^ied till the spring of 1794« 
when I<ord Howe left Portsmouth, and on the morning of 
the 5th of May arrived off Ushant. The I«tona and 
I%setoa were then ordered to reconnoitre Brest harboor, 
dovered by the Orion, of 74 guns, which they promptly per- 
formed, and reported the French grand fleet to be at anchor 
in the outer roads. This induced his Lordship to ima^ne 
their object was to be in readiness to protect the htHiit- 
ward-bound convoy from America ; he, therefore, stood to 
the westward, and for a fortnight kept crossing the Bay of 
Biscay in all directions, without seeing the expected vessels. 
On the 19th, having returned off Ushant, the I^tona and 
Phaeton, covered this time by the Ccesar and Leviathan, 
were again ordered to look into Brest Water, when they found, 
the port vacbnt. This was iniportant intelligence: after 
strenuous endeavours to &11 in with them, the enemy was 
met on the SStfa, and the glorious battles which followed are 
too well known to need repetition. It is sufGcioit to say, 
that the Latona did important service in the conflict, and, 
with the Phieton, was attached to the centre of the line. 
About noon she was signalised by the Bellerophon for assist- 
ance, that ship having been dreadfully cut up, and at the 
moment receiving the broadsides of two opponents. Captain 
Thornborough was not slow in answering the summons, and 
as he passed the two French line-of-battle ships gave them 
the contents of his guns. 

This was Captain Thwnborough's last achievement as a 
frigate c^>tiun, for he was shortly afterwards ^pointed to 
the Robust, of 74 guns, in which ship he still remaiDcd witfi 
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Lord Howe, and crn&ed with him during the winter of 
1794. In the following spring, the Robust was one of the 
squadron under the command of Reor-Admiral Colpoys ; 
after which she joined the broad pendant of Commodore Sir 
J. B. Warren, to co-operate with the French royalists in Qui- 
beren Bay, in company with two other sail of the line, six 
frigates, several smaller vessels of war, and fifty transports. 

The expedition for this ot^ect sailed in June, 4>rotected by 
Lord Bridport and the Channel fleet, who accompanied the 
CcKnmodore off Belleisle, and th«re parted company to resume 
his station in the offing. Scarcely had he quitted, however^ 
before the Brest fleet, under M. Vaillant, was discerned 
coming from under the land. Sir J. B. Warren immediately 
nade the best di^ositions for the safety of his charge, and 
despatched a fast-s»ling vessel after Lord Bridport with the 
intelUgoice. On the following morning the Robust arrived 
within signal distuice of his Lordship ; but, in spite of all 
his endeavours to join, got up too late to have any share in 
tbe battle which ensued, and which left three sail <^ the line 
in the hands of tbe conquerors. The remainder of the 
f renoh fleet being driven into L'Orient, the expedition to 
Qoiberon proceeded to its destination, and the emigrant troops 
were landed on the l27th. 

From this service the Robust joined Admiral Duncan's 
sqaadron off the Texel, and was variously employed on the 
Channel stadmi, but without any afleir of moment to si^alise 
ber Captain ; for, he, btung a favourite with Lord Bridport, 
bad been summoned to join the fleet off Brest, and thus 
missed being in the action of the 11th of October, 1797. 
The same month, however, of the following year, afforded 
Captain Thornborough an opportunity of adding to his 
former professional character. In the autumn of 1798, the 
■Robust bad been again placed under Sir J. B. Warren's 
'orders, that he might act against the expedition which had 
been fitted out at Brest for the invasion of Ireland. On 
'the- llth tbe squadron of M. Bompart, consisting of a 
■Une^^botde ship, dght frigates, and a schooner* were de- 
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scried off Lough Swilly, and immediate chase was given by 
the Commodore, whose force consisted of three sail of the line 
and five frigates. Owing to the boisterous state of the we»- 
ther, the enemy were not neared till the morning of the 19th ; 
and the approach was &Toured b; the two-decker having lost 
her maintop-mast. Finding he conld not escape, M. Bom- 
part formed in close order, and brought-to for action. In 
the mean time our ships had become so much spread, that 
the signal to engage was not thrown out till sev<Hi a. h., 
when the Robust was directed to lead ; a command obeyed 
with such alacrity, that in twenty minutes afterwards that diip 
was throwing her fire into two French frigates in her prc^ 
gress towards their Commodore. At fifty minutes past eight 
she got alongside her opponent; and a furious action coief- 
menced, in -which she was ably seconded by the Mngnanhn^ 
and some occasional shots from the other ships, fiompart 
made a gallant defence ; but the steady broadsides of the 
Robust compelled him to strike his colours, after an action of 
two hours. The prize proved to be the Hoche, of 78 guns, 
one of the most superb ships of her class ; having tost in 
killed and wounded 270 men. In the Robust there were 
10 seamen slain, and 2 officers and 38 seamen and mariDes 
wounded. 

Seehig t)ie fate of their Commodore, the French frigates 
made an effort to escape ; but after a mnniiig action diree of 
them were taken in the course of the day, and a fourth sur- 
rendered (o Captain Graham Moore at midnighL Two 
others were captured shortly afterwards, and the remaining 
two, of which one was Thornborough's old friend the Semil- 
lante, effiacted their escape, with the schooner. All the 
prizes were found full of troops, arms, stores, and necessaries 
for their designs upon Ireland ; and the deciaive success »{ 
the British squadron was deemed of such importamoe to the 
nation as to deserve the thanks of Parliament. 

The Hoche did not strike till her gear was cut to pieces, 
her masts wounded, and her hull riddled, with five-fbet waMr 
m her h(^, and twenty-^ve of her guns dismounted. Tbs 
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Kobust had also snflered severely in her close conflict ; yet, 
crippled as she was, her signal was made to take the Hoche 
in tow. Tlie order was obeyed with the zeal which ever 
distinguifibed Captain Thornborough, and away he steered 
ftir Loligh Swilly ; but on the afternoon of the 13th a squall 
Miried sway the maats of the prize, and in the evening, the 
tow-rope stranding, she broke adrifi. A stormy night fol- 
iowedi and but for the French prisoners Joining their utmost 
CXertHMU to those of the £ng]iah,'as a. comman cause of 
dnigw, she must inevitably have been losL On the 15tli, 
dte Doris frigate, Captain Lord Ranelagh, fortunately joined 
Ae disabled ships, took the Hoche in tow, and at length 
■dohored her in safety. To the ability and gallantry of Cap- 
tui Thornborough was attributed the success of the day; 
asd the Adniiralty, who had already promoted the Commo- 
dore's Lieutenant, soon aiierwards presented Mr. Colby, first 
ef the Robust, who lost his arm in the action, with a ctHn- 
mander's commission. 

A squadron of four French frigates, under M. Savary, 
followed Bofnpart's expedition, which arrived in the vicinity 
of Killala Bay, on the 27th of October, where he learned 
tjle results which sealed the fate of the French arms; and,' 
apprehensive of being caught also, he steered home again 
with the melancholy tidings. The coast of Ireland being 
thus free, the Robust again joined the Channel fleet, under 
X<ord Bridport, who expressed himself particularly pleased 
at her rdum. At the flag promotion which took place on 
the 14tb o( February, 1799, Captain Thomborou^ was 
twminated a Colonel of Marines, and shifted his pendant 
from the Robust to the Formidable, of 9S guns. In this 
ship he served under Admiral Sir A. Gardner, Earl St. 
ViaiXTit, Sir C. Cotton, Lord Keith, and Lord Bridport, on 
the Channel and Mediterranean stations, till the 1st of Ja- 
quary, ISOl, when the promotion consequent on establishing 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland taking place, 
be was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
and hoisted his flag on board the Mars, 7*, Captaia R. 
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Lioyd, and during th« remaind^ <rf' tbe war he was employed 
in the arduous but monotonous duty of watching Brest. 

The Admiral rejoined his family and friends on the peaoa. 
taking place, bat was not long to enjoy repose, for die re- 
newal of hostilides recalled him ; and after commanding in 
the Downs, he was appointed to a divisioa of the North S«k 
fleet, under Lord Keith, with his flag hoisted on board tbd 
Defence, 71. The blockade of the Texel was now managed 
with success, on a system at once economical of anxiety and 
l^iour. The ports of Holland admit of the ingress and 
egress of large ships only during the spring tides j two days 
before which, ThornborDugb's squadron regularly took its 
station o£F the Texel, and remained as many days afler ths 
fiilt and change of the moon, so that the Dutch lost all the> 
advantages of the high tides, their heavy ships being effdct-' 
ually detained within their harbours. 

In April, 1804>, the Atalante, a Dutch brjg of war, was 
gallantly cut out of Vlie Passage by the boats of the S«M)r- 
pion and Beaver, after being bravely defended. Her Com- 
mander, A. Von Karpe, who refused quarter, being slain, 
was buried by Captain Hardinge, the conqueror, with every 
honour he could bestow, even to hauling down the English 
colours, hoisting Dutch, and liberating the prisoners dur- 
ing the interment This incident afforded the Admiral an 
opportunity of displaying that generous humanity for which 
he was ever remarkable, and gave a proper finish to the 
honourable aflhir. After recommending Captains Hardinge 
and Pelly, and Lieutenant Bluett, for promotion, he sent a flag 
of truce to Kilkert, the Batavian Admiral, with the pttrser' 
and pilot of the Atalante, and the deceased Captain's servant, 
with the whole of his late master's private property, in order ' 
that it might be delivered to his relations. 

Early in 1805 Admiral Thornborough assumed the im- 
portant station of Captain of the Channel fleet, under Lord 
Gardner. In June he was promoted to the rank of Vice-' 
Admiral, hoisted his flag in the Kent, and was nominated to' 
command a squadron of fast-sailing Ihie-of-batde ships, des>' 
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lined to reinforce Lord Nelson, but which, from the battle of 
Trafalgar occurriafj^ did not take place. In the fi>Uowii^ 
year he commanded in the Pertuis d'Antiocbe, with his flag 
on board the Prince of Wales, of 98 guns, and maintiuned 
the blockade o£ Roch^rt, until he vas relieved by Sir Sa- 
mnel Hood. In February, 1807, he removed into the Koyal 
Sovereign, of 100 guns, and proceeded to the Mediterranean, 
where he remained executing various services until the end of 
1R09. In October of the next year he was aj^inted Com- 
mander-in- Chief on the Irish station, where be continued until 
he attained the rank of Admiral, ia December, 1813. He 
afterwards held the office of Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, from 1815 till May 1818, and with that appointment 
closed his public services, though he was subsequently raised 
to the commission of Vice-Admlral of the United Kingdom. 
On the extension of the Order of the Bath, in January, 
1815, Admiral Thomborough was made a Knight Com- 
mander, and in January, 16S5, raised to a Grand Cross. 
He was twice married, and died a widower, on the Sd of 
April, 1834, at his seat, Bishopsteignton Lodge, in Devon- 
ahire, at the age of 80. By his first wife, who died at Exeter 
in 1801, he had several children, of whom one, Edward Le 
Craa Thomborough, is now a Captain in the Royal Navy. 



Alwidged from a Memoir in the United Service Journal. 
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THE RIGHT HON. 

WILLIAM WYNDHAM GRENVILLE, 

BARON GRENTILLE, OF VOTTON-UNDER-BERNEWOOD, COUNTT 
bucks; a PSIVT CODNCIIXOR IK GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND; AT>DITOR OF THE EXCHEQUER; CHANCELLOR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD; HIGH STEWARD OF 
BRISTOL; AN ELDER BROTHER OF THE TRINITV HOUSE; 
A TRUSTEE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM; A GOVERNOR OF 
THE CHARTER ROUSE, D.C.L. ANDF.S.A.; UNCLE TO THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

This disUngubhed statesman was bom on the 25tL of Octo- 
ber, 1 759, the third son of the Right Hod. George OrenviUe, 
Prime Minister of England in 1763—1765, and«f £lii»b«tb, 
daaghter of Sir William Wyndham, Bart, b; ImI; Catherine 
Seymour, and sister to Charles first Earl of Egremont. 

He received his early education at Eton, where he was 
concerned in the grand rebellion under .Foster, nhea all the 
boys left the school, threw their books into the lliamea, and 
inarched to Salt Hill. He was, however, persuaded by his 
father to return for a few weeks; and then removed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where in 1779 he gained the Chancellor'a 
prize for a compositjon in Latin vers^ the subject being Vti 
Electrica. He took the degree of B. A.; and then entered one of 
the inns of court, with the view of qualifying for the bar. 
His attrition, however, was quickly diverted to the business 
of politics. In Feb. 1782 he was returned to Parliament on 
a vacancy (or Buckingham; and in Sept. following when his 
brother Earl Temple (the late Marquis of Buckingham) wat 
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fttrtlM finttime sent^ Irekod m Lord LieutenRtit, Mr. W. 
ChfOmdh sctompanied' him as Private Secr^uy, and he was 
trran a Privy CounciUdr of that kmgdom. The period of 
feMl ' 'Fempl«*s Tice-reign terminated in the June of die 
MliNBiAg yMrt in' Beoember following Mr. Grenville ac- 
i^)tad (iKm at home, being appointed to succeed Mr. Burim 
Iti PayoiaBter of the Army. Hie Active senatcH-ial career now 
CMpKBoed, and his industry and actjuirements, added to 
atroDgiwtinml talents, sooa made him of consequence in the 
WiMc '€rf V Ccmnxma. He was the able coadjutor of tht 
jDUtb^ mmister, his coflEJn-gennan, who was only a few 
MSBibt bis senior ; firm to his post, and in full possession of 
•U his fiKulties. If he wanted the brilliant eloquence of his 
—litiPB, be possessed more minuteness of Jinowledge and ac- 
curacy of detail. The routine of office was almost hereditary 
in Um. He seemed to faave iml»bed^U the ideas and habits 
of bia fctber, ereti though fae was a child at the death of that 
p««ev«rii^ statesman. 

' Ac ibo general elsction of 17&4 he was diosen one of the 
MUn^ members for Buckinghamshire, after one of the most 
¥i^fOus coBlesta ever known. He was re-elected in 179(^ 
batb^jn the close of that year had been removed to (be. 
House of Lords. 

He bad not completed his thirtieth year when he waS' 
chosen to preside over the House of Commons, being elected 
speaker Jan. S. 17S9, on the death of the Rt. Hon. Charles 
WoUran CprnwdJ. 

, iBflfore £)ur moaths, however, had eliqised, be was sum- 
ipQiaed fronr that station to the still more responsible if not 
wapse arduous one, of Secretary of State of the Home. Depart-, 
tnent He was moved to Uie House of Lords by a patent of 
{l^^[e dated Nov. 25. 1790, and thenceforward became the 
^gH esM itarive and echo of Mr. Pitt in the Upper House, 
la the following May he exchanged the seals of Home. 
Sil^jsci^l^ for those of the Foreign Department : the latter he 
i;et9iaed .ufitil t^ resignation of Mr. Pitt,~in Feb. 1801. la. 
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Parks ; wlueh poat Iw escbanged iQ 179S for iba )B «) i li — 
office of Anditor of the Exchequer. He fitted tbe inporMM 
•itimtion of Foreign Sncretsry, during one «f the meet trimmtti 
tad gloomy periods of our history, with induitr^, taleiM:, tmt 
skilL It was a function for which his natural and ae qu iie^ 
powers were in many respects well suited. He was ikilUd ilk 
the det^i of the politics of Europe : he had studied i 
the law of nations ; he was acquainted with modern h 
be could endure fatigue; and had not an i 
pleasure to interrupt his attention. He loved fc 
ftitber did; it was not merely tivt rcsalt of his ambition^ b«l 
his amusement; the Bowers of imagination) or tbe g^A^Am 
of society, never seduced him aab^. There was-nothisg tb 
dissipate his ideas, and he brought his mind to bear on lbs 
But^ecls before bim with its fall force. 

One of the most impottaot duties required of him wee to 
muDtfUB a stera and undaunted bearing towards tbe Fmiidi 
XHrectory. In bis correspoiidence with M.' CbaDTslfai, who 
had been Ambassador in London previously to the death' of 
Look, and ctaiDaed to be still recognised in that eapaei^t tlw 
lett^s of I<ord Gren«ilte were courfied in a aevwlly «f re- 
tort rarely eqoelleil in diplomatic discussion. Of tbeir-teiM 
tbe following, dated the 244b of January, and ordering M. 
C%auvelin*B immediate departure f>ora tbe realm, mtt aiSmI 
a specimen : — 

*< I am charged to notify to you, ^r, that tbe chaiiitAer 
with which you had been invested at this court, and tbe 
ftinctions of which have been so long suspended, being wttr 
entirely terminated by the fetal death <^ his Most- ChPittbHi 
Majesty, you have no longer any public character here. 

" The King can no longer, after audi an event, permit yOtfr 
residence here. His Majesty bas thought A to order, tbtJt 
you should retire from tlus Icingdom within dte 'tenn gf eigM 
days; and I herewith transmit to you a £^>y of die erto*, 
which bis Majesty, in hb privy council, has gtten to tits 
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,r'iff -I.SMd yoii- a passport for yoonelf and yonr tuite; «hd 
J[«hall Jtbt. fail, to ttakc all the vtber netessary steps, in order 
fdMt ^fMi mtff r«tura to France with all the attentions whicb 
lHn.dBe'.to .*fae>:ohAracter of Minister Pienipotentiaty from 
bWiAloat.ChiiiatJait MajeMy, wbkh you have exercised at 

•r:. I, , (Signed) " Grintillb." 

h- 'iTheiiiFrMieb gaTernment despatched M. Maret to nego* 
-tiite-.-the nenlxBlity' of this -country j but so determined vas 
'jLsi^l GnenvUle not to allow the least opening to their in- 
'jfinsncWi ^thst be peritsted in refusing that emissary eran to 
ifllMib'ihiia>' CDBtrary, aswas thought, to the opinion of 
^Mr.; Pitt. . 

. Xmrd Grenville's talents as an orator were more than 
■wswaUji^idiBtiiiguiHbed. in- 1795^ on- occasion of' the attack 
^Vihidll lud baen'made upon the King during hi»pass&ge to 
1 open -Parliament.' He brouglit in a \xi\ to provide fiir the 

wfAtjtiiftndipratectioa of the Toyal person, which gave rise to 
-iliiloBg.'and. stoKiBy debate, and afforded ample <^ortnni^ 
dtit Lord £ireaiitle fbr:the moat ioyal exertion of his rheto- 
ijri(iri..abUttiea. He -had the sati^action of seeing his motktn 
'jCor^ied by^ a -large majority^ aad he followed op his success 
dby Miadaeri'4iilL to aappress the formation or continuance of 
sMditioiis »ooieties, 

.\: Lord GrMivillQ took an active part with Mr. Pitt in pro- 
ijnotiog'ithe'.Uiiian with Ireland, and Kbered with him in 
7,giiriag. 'Che intimation^ on which the Roman Catholira of 
■(dnt.itouBtry Jounded' their- claims to emanoipation. Whm 
-JC-nat fiMind tl>at gwenunent was unwilling to forward those 
L->ikev«^. the .mioiatry 'felt tlieniselres obliged to res^ their 

oflkes> When application was shortly after made to Mr. 
-uB^^'to^ijointhe parties then in. power, he refused to accede, 
-cHllidsa^ jUndi.GrenYiJle was included in the arrangetnent; 
-'^riyich/jiroposal .beiog.r^ectadt the negotiUion ended. But 
(KltftJiHtgiitJine'Clapsed,. b^>t«'Mr.' Piu found himself oUigod 
• ctgit^^A^ti) iths iB-g^t necessitiei of the state, and heagam 
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took, his text as First Lord of the Treapury, in 'Msy, 180<^ 
without having trtipxlated tov Catbolic etnam^iatioa. Loud 
Grenvill^ vith Mr. Windbatn, refused to j«ia hica t mti ftvoi 
that time, until the death of Mr. Pitt in Jttnuaiy, ISOd* Lcvd 
Grenville took a prominent part in the ranks of OiqiesItiMl.'' 
On Mr. Pitt's death the administration was fornud whit^y 
thon^ intended to combine " all the talents," awl therefore 
all the means of good government, has since been gsoeraUy 
derided by political trriten as anema^iv, visionary, and 
impracticable^ find soawlinies as even monstMius sod dia» 
gracefoL It was, indeed extisordinary thsft when I^ei^ 
OrenviUe was the Prime Minister, Mr. Fox should ban 
becenae tiis Secretary of State. TiieparT«rMoe<(4'4>f buvw 
nature, and the interests of trading politioiana, weMdireatly 
i^posedto Bounprecedmted asocrifice of political aniiaoaitiea. 
It is probable that « mischievous world would not liava par- 
mitted aach a union to exist for long, ev«n if the partifs 
themselves had been determined to the uttermost to abide 
by it; but the failure is, of course, itscribed to the dEscordant 
dements compneed in the attempted unkm. It was an im- 
>portant obstacle to its duration, that the reHgious principles 
of the monarch were direcUy opposed to the measure to 
which X^rd Grenville considered himself pledged i a party 
jf^ftnily aealous as the- soverreign in their resistance ts the 
claims of the Roman Catholioa proved too powerful icr d)« 
continuance of the miajstry beyond the brief period of -thir- 
teen. ^loDths. Dunng that time Lord CiwiviUe sBffened not 
a little in his populority, by obtaining an Act i«f PariiaDieilF 
,4fiabling.him,to hold, together with the Framier^hif^ thejHO- 
.^toble, biitineffl-ly siaecure, offioe of Auditor «f the EjuolMr 
quer, which had been conferred mpon faim in 170^,' aa^ 
w^icbb^ '^cpuned uQtil his death. ■- ' 

,, Pis LoxdJ^P did not, subsequently aCG^ any iBore "pto- 
fflVjepj f^c^< la 1803, when the resipiation of Lo^ GtOr 
t\fre(^ai}d Mr.,Ca^ni[ig leftLox^ L^rjnal Uw oqly-Sou^ 
, tary^of S^etpenfoW'nglhebusioesS'ef the :thveed«^rtaMMK 
jt^^ail^timn were Addre^sedto Earl Gray and <I<oi>d @MI»> 
u £ 
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nUe,* peopDsing the immediate ibrmation of a combined miniB- 
trji They were both m Ae country when these communicattdris 
Kidied tfaenu Earl Gtey at once declined all nnion with 
Mr.'i^rcnal and Ibrd Ltrerpool, and did not come to toWu, 
JjOti Otetrrillei who was in Cornwall, came immediately to 
town, but (he next day dedihed the proposed alliance, be^ 
image he should not be able to view it in any other ligla than 
As-ft dereliction of principle. * 

■■■iAt'the dose of tbcyear 1909, his Lordship was <A\osea 
€bbxic^ot df the University of Oxford. His predeoessm^ 
ibfe' 'Diiko of Pbrtland, died- oa the SOth of October, 1809. 
On this Tacaney the candidates were Lord Grenville, Lord 
£ld<m, and the Duke of BeaufiHt. llie 'election commenced 
At'teao'elock on Wednesday morning, December 13th, and 
CMitinued sitting day md night, mthout any adjournment 
till tea Vdock on Thursdky n^fat, when t^ onmbera were 
dedaifed -as follows : - — 

,For Lord Grenrille - - . 406 

Lord Eldon - - - - SOS 

Duke of Beanfort - - - 238 

Majority for Lord Grenville - - - 105 

' The number of those entitled to vote amounted to 1283; 
of whom 1097 polled. His Lordship was presented to the 
dqjree- of D.G.L. by diploma nine days after his election ; 
and 'his instsHation' took place in the Theatre on Tuesday, 
July Sd, 1810. 

- Lord Gr«>TilIe' continued in opposition to the govcmm^tt 
daring the war; but OD' the final defeat of the fVencb irt 
1^14 he heartily 'congrstulated the' country on the prospect 
c^ an immediate peace, and in the following year supported 
Aiilisters in th«ir -r^solillion to depose Napcdeon.- Froia 
-that time he ceased io take 90 prominent a part in parliament^ 
ary disenssioBs as he-had preriously' done, except during' the 
debates on Catholic emdncipation, of whtcfa he xleened him^ 
Mlf to be enlisted as the pledged and expected, sapfwrtcr. i . 
In 1804 Lord Grenville edited the Letters which had 
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b^D ivritten by 4he great Earl'of Cbatbain <to his nepbev, 
TiiOHras .Pitt ^nfierwards Lord Comelford), when at Gam* 
bridge. Besides several Speecbea, &c> he also pabluhedum 
" New Plao of FinaQcfe, as loresenCed tn Farlwinwit, with thb 
TaU^, 1606." " A Letter to the Eaxt t£ FiagmX, lM(kP 
H« also defended bja AJjna -Mater in a -pamphlet* - agsimt 
thecbnrge brought agfthisther of having expelled X^Htket 
He enriched an editioti of Homer, privately printed^ with 
valuable annotations ; and. translated several pieee* frdm 'the 
Grcek» 'Snglieb, and Italian, into Latin, wliieh hsvenbeed 
i^colated among his friends under the tttle of '*' Nug«' Mdt 
trioee." Hii Lordship, as well as bis 1»-olher, the Rqg;fat Hobl 
^nxunas Granville, liad icollected a very voiuable Ubmry. -■ '>^ 
' Liori Grenville was ■■ the contemporary of' gome jof tbff 
greatest men that ever adorned this country ; yet h»abilltiet 
were not eclipsed in their praseAee^ > As a statesawn belwas 
remarkable for sound practical views. As a apealcerihe Sm^ 
perhaps, one of the most powerful debaters that ever sp> 
peared in the House of Lords. "There was a commanding 
energy in his delivery, as well as in Tiis style, which never 
failed to arrest the attention and command the admiration 
even of those who differed from him in sentiment. It has been 
said of bim, that no orator ever produced so strong an im- 
pressitm 1^ his manner in the fii-st ten minutes of his speech ; 
bnt the want of variety was a defect whidi began to bepel**' 
ceived after some time, and which, in the course of a long 
address, seldom ftriled to impress itself rather painfully^ 
npon the hearer. He always took care to prepare himself an 
every sobject'on which he spoke, and 4iis speecfabs wet-e, 
therefore, full of matter. He did not possess the fire, ih* 
acoteness, and the indignant sarcasm of Lord Oreji, btui 
daring a long period be was eonndered second only to hir 
Lordship as an effective debater in the House of Lonk';-atld' 
the b«o were associated as the heads of the Opposition, wUH ' 
wUdnaiegotiatioBs were carried on diuting. seveval cmergen^- 
cisiv wbcn it beonOte necessary or politic to make •overOartSJ 
for aiMewniaistryi ■;'-■.-■ ■-■: Mm 

Jjii.-) :^^ ■ •: c. . : :' . H-9 .■ ■ • • >\.' -■-.■.■■< 
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The secret of the autbonbip of ** Janiusi " is known to 
have been intrusted to the shelves oF the library of Stowe, 
and it has often been said that there would no longer be any 
TCBsoD to coBceal it after the death of Lord Grenville. To 
his nephew, Lord Nugent, irotn his taste for literary employ- 
ment, may, perhaps, be confided the office of disclosing this 
iftateh-agitated secret to the world. We have understood that 
■ most carious feature of the ease is, that the real author has 
mrer been one of the favourite candidates. 
' Lbrd Greimtle married, July 18. 1793, the Hon. Anne 
Pitt, only d&ughter of Thomas first Lord Camelfbrd, and 
mterftnd s<^e heiress of the second Lord, who was slain ki b 
duelwi^ Mr. Best in 1804. Her Ladyship survives Mm, 
and, as they never had any issae, the barony of Grenville 
hM bcMome extinct 

' Jtfis Lordship's death took place at his seat, Dropmovet' 
Bndnn^amshire, on the 13^ of January, 1634, in the 75th 
;fe«r of his age. 



From the " Gentleman's Magazine." 
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THE REV. DANIEL LYSONS, F.R.S. P.A.& E.H^ 
FX.S., &c. - , .. , 

TuiB disdngukhed antic(UBry and amiable man wsf borir-on 
rtie28tb of April, 17se. His father^' the Rev. SamuqlLysonq 
was a younger son of a respectable county &mily, setUed.^f«; 
two centuries at Hempstead, in Gloucestershire, and iocum'- 
bent of Rodmarton, near Cirencestfr, a living in their gift, , ,, 

Having completed his early studies at Mr. Morgan's grajHr< 
mar school, in, Bath, Mr. Lysons graduated as BacheloT'iRid 
Master of Arts at 1^ Mary Hall, Oxford,- then under tb« 
superintendence of Dr. Nowell, Regius Professor of Modern 
History. On taking orders in 1784, he commenced his 
clerical life as curate to his maternal uncle, Mr. Peach, of 
Mortlake, in Surrey. Shortly afterwards he preached by 
appointment, and, according to custom, publislied, the annual 
sermon for the Colston charity at Bristol. The title-pnge 
was embellished with a dolphin, the Colston crest, etched by 
his younger brother, Samuel Lysons, Esq. (afterwards Vice- 
President of the Royal Society, and Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower,) bis first attempt in an art in which he was after- 
wards so eminently successful as an amateur. Thus, the two 
brothers, so attached to each other through life, and so inti- 
mately connected in their subsequent literary reputation, com- 
menced their labours in concert. In early youth both had 
evinced a zeal and research unusual at their age in the study 
of medals, coins, and natural history, in which departments 
each had formed for himself a respectable collection of sub- 
jects ; thus indicating the taste which so matenally influenced 
their fotore pursuits. 

In 1789 Mr. Lysons removed to Putney, as curate to the 
H 4 



.B«)r< I>r< (theo Mr.) Hugbe-<:,'i»e(xpU>r to tbe.n^al famiift 
wid uderwards Canon RcsidentiBrj' of St Pfnil's, ia wbvm he 
fimnil .Ml enlightened and congenial frieod. Having con* 
Mtved the pr<^ect of writing a topographical woii. on th* 
environs of Lmidon, Mr. Lysons, at that time possessed of s 
limited ■ income, and unknown to the leading London book> 
wJW*'*! WAS. at, first deterred bjr considerations of rjsk utd 
cspeQse. Averse to the idea of publishing by subscription, 
he resolved cm acct^ting the proffered loan of 200/. from 
liCrv Hughw and another frieud ; determining to supply the 
<lflficitncie» c<«sequient on so small « fund by labour asfl 
ditigence- In the illustration of his work be was aided by the 
Pencil of b'ts brocher Samuel) whose etchings, exeaulied (ram 
drawings taken by himself, were remarked fur their mastarly 
accuracy. The first edition of *' The Environs of London " 
va^. published in the year 1792, and met with the moBt.flatter- 
ipg reception from the public^ Its rapid and extensive sale 
fiOpq enabled the author |tp repay his ^friends their timely loan* 
«sd to Idealise a considevftble sum to himself. 
;i .T^ seal with which Mr. Lysons prosecuted this laborious 
undertaking attracted the notice of Horace, Lord Orfbrd,.to 
jrbom he was previously unknown, and led to an intimate 
acquaintance. The countenance and advice of this h^[h]yr 
gided nc^leman had, no small infl^nce in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the publication. Several uf the prints which illustrate 
". The Envinuis of London" were engraved at Lord Orfgrd's 
own expense* fr<Hn originals in his possession at Strawberry 
Hill) wJiere. both the brothers enjoyed the advantage o£ a 
fitmiliar footings and the unUmited use ot his Lordship's choice 
and extensive library. 

T ' The fettgue and abstraction of mind attendant on a workof 
varied aotiquariau research can be estimated, perhaps, by 
fwf, and might seem, at Grst sight, inconsistent with the 
clerical duties of a large parish. There are, however, a class 
of men, ^Hed by temper and education with a rigid sense of 
dM^flod endowed by nature with a robust cojistitution, and 
•'.'SU'SoIax indiff^mnce Iq all bodily iodillg^ce,. of, wWh) It is 



ftmUiorly .and' truly said, that *^tbe mora tUeydU^ thd A&h 
tbqrMtf do." Of tbis description wIls Mr. LystrntJ-- V^Af- 
oat dflclining the society of a populous neif^beui4ioMl, vAtl^ 
hewu much com-t«d, he suffered nothing fo^'InWItdpt'litk 
faabit'Of ttrict temp«ntlce, esriyrlBingi and •strong' iiadiiy ex*- 
erase. By these menns his literary pumuits were' rendtMd 
oompBtible with the duties of hi§ parish, in which^lie tMtr oa 
afiectionate and vita) Interest, Mtively' promr>fing'-'ait~'<|lw 
benevolent plans for ^e relief of the poor diHring the ye#rl 
of searoitf , and devoting himself indeftligabty tO' the'esfbl^ 
lishnNtit and iiietruotian of the parochial sehoois. 'I'Beibtte 
fire in the noming' he was usually in bis stutly, arrangiti^ the 
materials Ibr his publieation, or prepariag fer thdGe'pfofttt 
stonal duties to' which their dtM precedence waa ali^tteriiHitirt 
order of the ^y. The greater part of the time which 'be 
conld fairly call his own, for the purposes of leisnre, waa'tpetft 
inwallis of ten or twenty miles in search of olijects- erf' tcmll 
Btvestigation ; varied somethnes by the employment of- fttand'- 
ing for two hours nearly knee^eep in a wet crypt (o deelf^Mlr 
anoisiit inscriptions. At the close of the evening' he would 
drop in- for an hour or two among his fricndsr-nittired-'ift 
spirits, and eager alike to eommunicate^ or extntct iVora olbei'St 
any point of useful or agreeaUe information. ' ' ■ - •'• 

His Iherary end' professional merit soon offbrded 'hlffl'an 
unsought introduction to parsooB well ctfleulatJed^M aiBpt<eciM* 
both,' and- whose intimacy was in itself a flatiei«ig-di8tinc6ori 
to a youDg man. Among these w>er« the ilate Earl '8pene«f» 
Dr, Porteus (at that time Bishc^ of London),' MpsiHanSii 
More, and Sir Jos^h Banks, besides-other leading tAtiaaei 
tersin the world of science and letters, la nOOiMr-i-yiem 
was admitted Fellow of the Antiquarian Sowietpii jm J 707, of 
the Royal Society; and in I7i)8, of'lhe'LirMieaniS««ietyt'«r 
which latter body his botanical knowIedge-rendered'Mm'Oti 
efficient member. His contributions, to 'pertodlebl'-wtxHi* 
were at tlus time frequent. -;.',■; ,itt-iii k» 

in the yew VSOO Mr. Lysons, on account ofhia&lber'fiLde^ 
dinit^b«althyr«sigtt9A^eure'ef-PirtAey,'and^iltidefl4sk'Ufa« 
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of RodmBrton and CbereDton. The affectumate esteem of hk 
neiglibours for their minister was evinced by the present of a 
handsome silver cup and cover, with a suitable inscription; and 
many subsequent testimonies of a pleasing nature prpved that 
the feeling of all ranks was unabated by time and distance. 

la 1804< the death of his respected father put Mr. Lysons 
in possesmon of the living of Rodmarton, as well as the 
family property of Hempstead, inherited from an elder uncle. 
The iucrease of means and leisure soon suggested to his 
mind the commencement of a project which, in concert with 
bis brother Samuel, be had entertained since the publication of 
" The Environs of London," and for which, during four years^ 
they had mode the necessary collections. This work, which 
it is almost needless to describe as " The Magna Britannia*" 
ctnnprised in its design the topographical history of the 
several counties of England in alphabetical order. In the 
arrangement of the diSerent departments of this vtduminous 
undertaking, the great mass of necessary correspondence fell 
on the elder brother ; and the whole of the general, paroobid* 
and family history was -also furnished by him. No sheets 
however, was printed without being subjected to the joint 
revinon of the brothers. The first part of the Britannia, 
compri^ng Bedfordshire, was published in 1606. 

To the antiquary and genealc^ist, the quantity of iataett- 
ittg infotwation brought ti^ther in this work would argue 
tlte impossibility of its being completed in its full extent by 
any thing less than a society of men of letters. The mere 
labour and difficulty of the undertaking did not^ however, 
deter the brothers ; both in the prime of their mental and 
bodily strength, indefatigable in spirit, and relying on their 
own powers of severe application. The experience, however, 
which they gained iu thdr progress through the first few 
oouBties forced upon them a reluctant doubt as to ibe final 
oooipletion of their project. 

In the year 1819 Mr. Lysons sustained a severe blow in 
the death of his brother Samuel. The work had now reached, 
in alphabetical order, the county of DeroD, MWf parish of 

. i,_ , Google 
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which the two brothers had pereonally visited ifl order to' 
oamplete their materials ; and the article On the Roman 
roads WBs already in the hands of the compositor. Conatder*' 
ing himself pledged to the completion of this Tolume, Mr. 
Lysons persevered so fiir in a task tendered irksome to him 
by distressing recollections, but abandoned all idea of carry- 
ing his project farther. In his brother, warmly attached to faim> 
Irom childhood, and associated in all bis jrians and feelings,- 
hehad lost a coadjutor and friend not to be replaced ; and the 
infirmities of middle age, aggravated perhaps by mental and 
bodily exertion, had begun to tellon a irame and spirits 
efiginally robust. The future prosecntion of the worft -was 
therefor^ abandoned for less fatigaing but more important 
duties : each county, however, of the Britannia may be con- 
sidered as a separate topographical history in itself, and is in 
fact sold as a separate work. 

- In 1812 Mr. Lysons published a history of the origin and 
progress of the meeting of the three choirs of Glouomter, 
Worcester, and Hereford, and of the charity connected itilh 
it. 'Being himself one of the stewards in IRll, on which- 
occasion he preached the sermon for the benefit of the fund* 
tbethought su^ested itself that such a work might benefit 
the charity I^ its sale, and difinse the knowEed^ of it* 
efajecb. To impatt to his publication more than a menely 
kKai interest, he prefixed to it a history of the parochial 
dergy from the earliest times, containing much thIh^Is' 
information; end which was, at the cksire of hisfneads, 
r^rinted and sold aa:a separate work. 

Having always admired the piety and excdlenca of Jeremy 
Taylor's styles but conndering it ill adapted to general- 
perusal, Mr, Lysons undertook, in 181 B, a selection of sernom 
from the works of that divine, (tontaining those passages 
peculiarly marked by beauty of thought and exp^fssiaat tmd 
omitting whatever seemed unsuitable to the pretent day. To 
the volnnie in question were prefixedthree sermond of hifeown, 
preached on detent public occasions. 

Mr. Lysons ^as twice marri«d. The surviving cbfldien 
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ef -hiS' fint msrrlage with Saraht dsu^ter of Colonel 
Tlioaias Carteret Hiurdy, are Samuel, the present incDmbeitt 
of Rodmartoo, and Charlotte, the lady of Sir James Gamete, 
Bavt. . By ^is second wife, Jo6q>ha Catherine, daughter of 
Jflhp Oilbol; Ceapa, Esq. ofThargarton Priory, Nottingbem-' 
lUre* his .present relict, be kft a son and a daughter. In' 
1834) Mr. I^sons was induced to undertake a continental; 
tour for. the sske of the health of his younger children. Oit 
this occasion he might &irly hare justified tiie expression of 
the ancient philosopher, " quotidie se aliquid addiscentem 
senem fieri." His journal, in four manuscript quarto vo- 
lumes, now in the hands of his family, but at ao time intended 
fiir publication, comprises a fund of interesting matter, en- 
riched by his extensive acquaintance with French and Italian 
literatiire. Having perused with much pleasure, in the 
course of his diflerent enquiries, a work in Italian by the es- 
Btsbop of Tarentum, endtled, " An Historico-political Dis- 
course on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of the Power of 
the Clergy over temporal Signories, with a Sketch of the History 
of the Two Sicilies," he translated it with a view to publJca* 
tion, an idea which he abandoned on his return to England. 

On resuming hu parochial duties, his attention was exclu- 
sively occupied with the design of preparing a commentary 
on the Scriptures, on a scale adapted to an application of the 
writings of the fathers, and other soarces of sound instruction 
with which his past studies had rendered him familiar. The 
future of his eyesight, however, forced him soon to relinquish 
a project on which he had long dwelt with satisfaction, as the 
solace of declining life ; or at least to limit it to a preparation 
of lectures from the gospel of St. Matthew, for the instruction 
of his own Bock. 

Mr. Lysons died on the Sd of January, 1834. How 
deeply and Reservedly he was regretted as a fether, a hu^ 
band, and a neighbour, it is not the province of this memoir to 
describe. How justly he was valued for his openness of heart, 
and kindly urbanity of temper, will be testified by Uie many 
to whom he was Casually known as a man of the world and 
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vt letters. Placed, from an Mrly tine of liSe^ qa an intittiate 
and independent footing in the society of men con^caoin fbr 
rank and talent, he retained, in a peculiar degree, the aimple 
habits, the unaasnming manners, and the practical piety o£ « 
£utb&i minister of the church. To fiilfi) this -vocation eon^- 
scientioiuly was the miun purpose of s life otherwise diattO' 
guished by honourable and usefiil labonra, and oombiiiing in 
alrue sense the cbaracteristica which the great: poet of ' alitl>^ 
(^ty has assigned to the memory of the jaiti. 

" Qniqna MctrdMa a 
Inventu >ut qui Titi 
Qalque lui ni 



Frqqj a. Corresponded. 
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.EEAR-ADMIBAL SIR CHARLES CUNNINGHAM, 
KX-H. 

IVhen Dr.Johiwon indulged -his fancy with the horrors of 
sea Life, and pronounced that all who s&w a cabin would envy 
a gaol, he was speuking from the experience of a row across 
the Thames, by way of varying tlie scenes of Bolt Court. 
But it is a proud characteristic of England, that so far from 
her sons participatiug in such apprehensions, they are scarcely 
to be restrained from betaking themselves to the element 
which has so enWged the power aod resources of the country. 
Thus it was with the excellent ofBcer whose professiooiil 
career we are about to relate. No sooner had he mastered 
the reading of Robinson Crusoe than he felt a violent iaelin- 
atilon for a maritime life ; and the nation being then at peace, 
he went as a "sea-boy" into the merchant service, and h^ 
become a smart seaman when the American war broke oul. 
That event called forth other aspirings; and though be was 
now twenty years of age, he entered the royal navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1775. His first ship was tlie JSolus, of 32 guns, 
which, under the able discipline of Captain William Bennett, 
who commanded her upwards of seven years, had acquired 
the character of a " crack" frigate. 

The JEolus sailed for the West India station early In 1776, 
then commanded by Captain Christopher Atkins ; and on 
joining the squadron of Sir Peter Parker, the activity and 
Mamanship of Mr. Cuoniugham had already been so conspi- 
cuous, that be was recommended to the Rear-Admiral as an 
pfiicer fully equal to the charge of a watc^. This recommeod- 
ation was effective — be was received oh board the, Bristol, of 
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SO guns, Cxpt. Tobias Caulfield, which ship bore the Bag, and 
was soon pnt into a way of advancing himself In 177S be 
was lent into the Ostrich, of 14 guns and 110 men, a vessel 
of the squadrtm cruising off Savannah Point, Jamaica. Here, 
on the morning of the 8th of July, they fell in with a rakish 
French pmeteer of 16 guns and 150 men, which instantly 
" ^owed iighl." A desperate and sanguinary engagement 
followed, in which the Captain and Lieutenant of the Ostrich 
were disabled, besides four of her men killed and twenty^ 
eight wounded; hut after three hours' attack, the privateer was 
so riddled and cut upj thttt she surrendered, having then 
thhty dead npon her deck, and a great 'number wounded, 
litis led to Mr. Cunnin^^m's being appointed Acting Lieu- 
' tenant to the Port Royal, a sloop of war of ISgntis, in the 
foUowisg yaar, although he had not then served quite four 
years in the navy. From this vessel he was soowrcitaoved tb 
act as First Lientenant of the Hitchinbrofee, an armed ship 
of 14 guns, commanded by the gallant Nelflon, who, alsb 
recently made out of the Bristol, had beeome acquainted wiUi 
Cunnii^ham'^ wortfa> An attack on the island of Jaittatcb 
being apprehended. Captain Nelson was appointed to totl^ 
:niand the important batteries which defended Port Royid. 
hi consequence of this orrKngement, and being aninous tb 
serve in a sea-going ship, in the foeginrang of 1780 Mr.Cini- 
Tiinghani joined the Psllas, a fine frigate of 36 gttns, at the 
express request of Captain J. D. Spry, with which offiter hb 
-served tiH the ship was ordered home with the Jamaica fleet, 
in the sammer of 1782. The misfortunes of the ill-fst^ 
squadron which convoyed that fleet are well known ; a threfi- 
decker and three other lin^of-battle ships Ibmidered, thh 
Pallas was-ch-iven on one of the Western liiltrnds, atid all the 
other ships were disabled- '■ 

' FoWunatelyfor Mr. Cnmiii^ham, on the frigate'tf-bein|j; 
ordered to'F>igland, he had determined to remkln on the 
'Station until his promotion was secured; and therefore Joined 
tittt AjaXjOf Y* guns, just before the Pallas sailed. In this 
«hip he Served, as SeciAid Lieutenant, with Captditi C^kning^ 
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too, till, on the 4tli of September of the same year, he ob- 
tained his cosfirmation, and was, at the same time, appointed 
to conmand the Barrington, a little hired brig of IS guns. 
Here his talent was put into immediate re<]uisition ; for the 
Admiral, Joshua Rowley, sent him, with the Racehorse 
schooner under his orders, to put a stop to the American salt 
trade with the Bahamas. He here acquitted himself so well^ 
that, by keeping off Turk's Island, he effectually prevented 
all communication with the subjects of the United States, 
though the local authorities seemed by no meaos inclined to 
second his efibrts. Want of supplies, however, compelled 
him to return to Jamaica; and, during his temporary absence, 
the French fitted an expedition from Cape Francois, effected 
a landing upon Turk's Island, and took possession of it. 
Their force consisted of two small frigates and two transports, 
under the command of the Marquis de Orasse, nephew to th« 
Admiral who surrendered to Rodney; and he himself was cap- 
tured in the Coquette, but not till he had fortified his con- 
quest, and, garrisoned it with 550 men. A couple of days 
after the capture of the Coquette, the circumstance of the fall 
of Turk's Island was made known to Captain Nelson, who 
then commanded the Albemarle frigate, and had arrived off 
there with the Tartar, Resistance, and Drake, on the very 
day that IJeutenant Cunningham had returned in the Bar- 
rington to rebume his duties. It was now resolved that an 
attempt should be made to retake the island. To carry this 
object, a detachment of 850. seamen and marines were diaem- 
barked, under the command of Captain £>ixon of the Drake, 
whilst that vessel and the Barriogton were to cover ibe land- 
lag, and dislodge the enemy from the houses ; but a battery, 
which the Marquis de Grasse had mounted with guns from 
the Coquette, bdng unexpectedly opened against them, they 
irAre,cotDpdled to retire, the Drake having seven men wounded, 
and the Barrington two. Captain Dixon, at the same timf^ 
finding that the enemy were strongly intrenched, and greatly 
av^rior to him in numbers, drew off his men, and re-em- 
barked them without loss. Nelson, however, was resolwd od 
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redudt^ the ferl^ aod placed great relUnce on die knowledge 
of dM localities whidi had been acquired by Mr. Cunnii^ 
hnn. Bat on the following night the Tartar was driren off 
the benk by a squall, and went - to sea with the loas of an 
mohor. It was next determined upon to attack the battery 
with the large ships ; but the wind coming about to the west- 
ward, and blowing bo bard diet it was difficult to clear the 
ships from the lee sfaore, the enterprise was abandoned. 

The peace now followed : the Barrington was paid off at 
Jamuca in 1783 ; and we hear litde of the professional pnr^ 
suits of Mr. Cunningham till 1788, when he joined the 
Crown, 64, bearing the broad pendant of that worthy and 
veteran officer, the Honourable W. Cornvrollis, with whom he 
had become acquainted while they were on the Jamaica station. 
Having sorved in the East Indies about a couple of years, be 
was made a commander into the Ariel, a sloop of war of 16 
guDs. Cht beuig confirmed in this rank, he returned to 
Europe by the opportunity offered on Uie Crown's beii^ 
ordered home, Commodore Cornwallis having then shifted his 
broad pendant to the Minerva. 

Captain Cunningham was not destined to experience much 
repose on his return; for the French revolution having taken 
place, he obtained command of the Speedy, a'brig of 14 guns, 
and was despatched, at the commencement of the war, to join 
the fleet und^ Lord Hood, in the Mediterranean. On his 
arrival, in April, 1793, he was immediately and acdvely em- 
ployed in keeping up the communication between the fleet and 
the diplomatic agents on the station ; some of which.enter- 
prises required both address and ability, especially one wlieretn 
he bad to convey the celebrated Monsieur Colonne on a 
pcditical visit to Naples. The Genoese having allowed a 
French facUon to preponderate in their councils, to the grew 
violation of several engagements, it was reserved by the 
Eng^h Admiral that the neutrality of their ports sliould be 
DO longer respected. Accordingly, on the 5tb of October in 
the same year, the Speedy accompanied the Bedford, 74, 
Qoptain B. Mann, and the Captain, 74, Captain S. Keev«« 
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mtb tha Iiarbonr of Genoa, where the liae^-battle ships 
Kizednpon a, French 86-giin ingate, oalled tfaeModoit^, while 
the Spwdy -wcared two armed tartans, of 4 guns and aboat 
TO men each. lomediatefy after this, the Captain and ^f>eedy 
proceeded to tbe Galf of Spezia, where thc^ bad heard another 
Ftwicb frigate, the Imp^rieuse, of S8 guns, waa at anchor. 
This fine ship, on the approach of her enemies, was scuttled 
and abandoned by her crew; bnt being weighed again waa 
parcbasad for the King, under the name of tbe Unit6, there 
being an imp^rieme already in the service. For his alacrity 
on these occasions, Captain Cunningham was posted into the 
fviae, and confirmed by a commission dated tbe lith of Oc- 
tober, 179S, the day on which she was captured. 

Early in 1794 Captain Cunningham exchanged ships with 
Captain W. Wcdael^, oftheLowestofie, of 33 guns, in which 
lie was employed in the reduction of Corsica. Here he again 
met his old friend Nelson, and acquitted himself so much to 
the sa^faction of Lord Hood, that he was charged with tbe 
poblic despatches annoandng the conquest of that island, and 
m which he was thus handsoRi^y mentioned ; — *' Captain 
Cunningham, who has cruised with infinite diligence, zeal, and 
perseveranoe, under many difficulties, for three months post, 
off Calvi, is charged with my despatches, and is competent 
to give any information their Lordships may wish to have. 
I beg to recommend him as an officer of great merit, and 
h^hly deserving any favour that can be shown him." 

Captain Cunningham afterwards commanded the Clyde, a 
fine 88-guD frigate, for six years, and dlsdnguished himself as 
a smart and active cruiser. Daring this time his ship's com- 
pany acquired a degree of discipline and attachment to the 
- Service which r^ected eqoal credit on the commander and 
OB the commanded. Of this a memorable instance was shown 
daring the lUarming mutiny at the Nore, on which occasion 
Captains Cunningham and Neale were the only officers of 
^ir rank who remained on board their sliips, or could exert 
my infiuence over their crews. Tbe notorious Parker went 
Ml board the Clyck, and endeavoured to prevail on the men 
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to Uy her aguwt TUbory. Fort, but Ibc CaptKii) hAd lbs 
address to prevent it, and was the first who tboeght of getting 
clear of the mutinous fleet, v^ick tb«i consisted of tbirtaan 
sail of the line, besides frigates, sloops, and gun-boats. The 
disaffection had broken out on Uie lOth of May, 17d7 ; but 
it was jiot till the 2Sd diat, finding the Admiralty resolved to 
make no further concessions, the delegates became exasper- 
ated, and struck Vice-Admiral Buckner's flag, hoisting in ita 
stead the red or bloody one. Excesses were now redtleaaly 
committed) and afbirs assumed a desperate aspect* Captain 
CanniDghun judiciously waUhed'hisopportunity; and, on the 
29th, thinking he perceived symptoms of dissension among 
the mutineers, he adopted the decisive measure of ordering 
UtBt Parker's signal for del^ates to wait upon him on boftrd 
the Sandwich should not be answered by the Clyde. Hee 
foresail being unbent at the time, and it being known that sba 
was unprovided with a pilot, the rest of the fleet did not sugr 
pact that this was a prelude to her secession fi«m their oauso. 
At nine r~ h. the Captain addressed the ship's company, exr- 
patiating on the di^aceful situation of the men-of-^ar, and 
entreated them to second his intention of working tbe sb^ 
intQ Sheemess harbour before daybreak, to effect which tbft 
haods were not to be turned up, but merely called by each 
other : he also intimated that Sir Harry Neale, in the St..Fioc> 
renzo, would follow their example. This apnouncemant we9 
rec^ved with such satisfaction, that only oue dissentient v<»ca 
vas heard, and that one was instantly suppressed. Soon after 
midnight the cables were silently slipped, aud a<t sunrise, «i 
the 30th) to the great joy of the Comnuttee of the Adnuralby^ 
and the garrison of Sheerness, the loyal Clyde was.. saMji? 
anchored befi)re the Book-yard. This decisiye' act threw « 
damp over the spirits of the ringleaders of the mutiay, spnend 
distrust among the ships, and was the first effectual bJoiv to 
-tiie conspiracy, — a service wbid> was thaakiiilly ackliowledatid 
bpth t^y the Admiralty and by the merchwits. of Londwi. .i 
J. On the return of the ships to their duty, the plyde.tocjf 
^fXS^.f^^ ^.^''^y^y *«■ the Baltic* ,R©tun)i»g;!*C<Wft..ti»» 
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dutjf, she flaptured the Success, a Fresdi brig privateer ; tiad, 
BJM days oftenntTds, took La Dorader a fine prirsteerT 
pfttetditor 18 giiDS, but mouoting only 13, and roanned with 
9S man. The prisoners were removed; and the master <aS 
As Clyde, with e7 men, were put on board to ke^ poises^ 
rieti. But a heavy gale .areae, and at aboot haltpast four 
kl -'the afternoon the prize, which had been 'mdeavDurhig 
t» oat-sail the Clyde) onfortunately capRized. This wa« 
inttefitly observed fEum the fngate, which bore up to 
midcT aid; but no boat was found capable o£ swinMnirig, 
tioca^>diejoily-boac: in this'an idBeer wUh four men biridly 
opplotckedliK fioating wredc, with some light lines to throw 
tothtae 1^0 bad scrambled upon the bottom. Captain 
fQaniogbaiD, finding that his frigate drifted faster than tbe 
vreck, dropped 'lus courses, and fetched way for a quartor of 
«i' hour, '^ea wore and stood back for tbe same spaca.cif 
tHtiej by vhieh seanumiUe jodgment he exactly met hit 
taat'wben it'had beoome dark, u>d found that she had bom 
iiii^ tO'Saveonly fbur men out of twenty-eight. 

In 1796 the Clyde had the honour of being placed ia 
attandmoe upon George III. at Weymouth ; after whit^ 
vbe resamed her duties on the Chanoel station, where, ob 
rtfce lOlii of January, 179S, she captured L'Air, a schooner 
' Ictiter^iri^^narqoe ; and on the 13th of the same month a fine 
-EVeii(^< privateer, of 16 gans and 65 men, called LeBcm 
^Ordre. 

i'-- Chi'lhe morning o€ the fiOth of August, 1799, the Gyde 
iiui» ' crassii^ i^ the COTdovan lighthouse, when two sail 
^werd diEOoyered ift the<&'W. standing towards her. The 
wind was fresh, and the weather hazy, so that the strangers 
"were indistinctly seen. "What are they like?" said Cap- 
.tBiD.Caniungbaiii.toMr. Reeve, the master. — *' Oh, su-, be 
-replied-,' ."'tfaey aro certainly a line-of-battle sfaap «ftd' a'^ti- 
■gafe "— ''• Wdip' exclaimed the Captain, «' we'll have a look 
»a^ tlww, 8Bd trust to our hee^ for the rest, -^so* hands, abont 
'iiJHp." ■1*6 Clyde immediately tacked, and madft^Safl 
towarcts her pursuers, who, st about eleven a. jf.^ -^ei^ made 
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out to be Freoch frigates. The hostile wsbcIb ccn^ned to* 
approach eaoh <rther tiU within a couple of miles' diBtaoNt 
when the eocmy suddenly bore up, and made all sail, going 
away Inrge on di6ferent tacki. Captaio Cunnia^am, erieeto 
iag the most fonnidable one, which proved to be the VeatBl% 
of 36 guns Bod 235 men, crowded every stitch of eanvaa*i 
and came up with her at I. 30. f. m. The Qyde now 
boutad her colours, and fired a gun, upon which tbe Vnt^ 
displayed her flag,- and answered the gunwith « broadsidfl. 
The Clyde warmly returned the salnte, and thee shot ahead) 
when her antagoiristj endeavouring to run her on board) re> 
ceired a Ml raking broadside throagb the starboard bow* 
(After some sldlfiil manceuvres on both sides, a ranningfi^it 
was contJDoed for nearly an hcur *, without intermiaaiiHlb 
when the Frenchman struck, thou^ not till his «hip wac diso 
BiBOtled and unmanageable, had received several shob be* 
tweaa wind and water, and had sirred a loss of 10 kiHed 
and S2 wounded. The cssoalties on board the Englieh fi^ 
gate amounted to only 3 killed and 3 wounded, which was 
ibrtuoate, as the French fire was well directed : indeed, the 
candnct of Cilo^en Michel Herre Oaspard, the captain of 
tiie. Veetale, who had his lady on board, was deoidedly 
such as to aUmp him a gallant BtA judicious officer. 1^ 
prize was found to be the same ship which, under CajH 
itaia Fouoard, had engaged the Terp^chore of SS gnna, oonl- 
manded by the lamented Captain Richard Bowen, whoJeli 
St Teneriffe. Those ships had a desperate night actioa on 
.the 12th of December, 1796, when the Vestale stmdtlohw 
opponent, and was taken possession of by two officers and 

,.,,* The duTMioi) of thU flght hu be«n wioUBljr itsted. ■' Tbe Nmil Ch^P- 
olclc," Tol. ii. p. 351., c«1l9 IE GfleeQ minutes ^ janrn u^ ooe hour fifty 
"itemite*;' Brenlon merely menfiona thai it *ai ■ severe Brtfon ; Schmnberg, dnt 
4tiin«:nM«niiifdirith.gnMg*ll«t]ttT(ailMHb«)dm «nd:Uaglw)^ tttatit ji«n- 
tinuedfgr .Dearly two tN>ura. Oiiritatement ia fro^i tbe tcaii^q^f of,CiV^d)> 
Chiiatopher Bell, one of the few offleeis of the Clyde noir aurTiVing. TIiiag«n- 
JOMiab'ahs'^eciSe* aa'contMted queition a« (o the d »■■ -" of <w K ti g M mi ^ *■ 
|tif«>ag W*^ «B t»*rd bcr, •ftei ihe wm talMn b^ tte;Tb(tfM», in OWrffl^ 
Indies : ihe wu frigate built, mouatiiig SO guni on tbe main-deck, JUld 8 on tha 
^irteri.ctecK'aild'forecwlle. ' ' ' ,' ' •■' ■■'-'■""! '-■'' •'t-'"«-">l 
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Etrea men ; bat» s&wng tha advantage of squally weather, 
fiiey treacherously re-hoisted her colour*, a&d escaped into 
Oidix. 

Having secuied bis prize, Captain Cunningham now di- 
rected his attention towards her consort, which was after- 
wards known to be the Sagesses of 38 guns and 175 men, 
Bnt she, instead of assisting her companion, bad taken to 
FiUstaff's maxim, and prudently cracked (Hi all sul for the 
GaroniK, which was invitingly before her ; aad, by the tim« 
the action was over, had got so much the start of die 0yd^ 
that any pursait of her would have been imavailiiig. 

This exploit was hi^ly creditable to the proiessioaal spirit 
of Captain Cunningham ; for, although an acSico between 
an 18 and a IS pounder frigate did not quite merit Loiri 
Keith's eulogium of b^ng '< caie of tbe most brilliant traat" 
actions' which had occurred duting tbe war," it was a 
BueceasAil result of coolness and manner ; for the dctermin- 
^ion of Cunningham, befine the force of the enemy wis 
known, was such as to inspire hb i^oers and crew with the 
highest confidence. They knew they could trust to him ; and 
it is a pity that the Sagesse dH not stand by her consort^ and 
take her cliance of being also towed into Plymouth. It b 
^aid that Qeorge III. was at one of the theatres when be 
was ii^oraud that the Clyde had chased two frigates, one of 
which she took, and drove the other into port. His Majesty, 
ipleased at the ^>od fbttuue of a sh^ so lately attending 
.upon him, inunediatdy stood up in his box, and comwianded 
the sews to be oomaaunicatedto the andieDcej- when ^ Rule 
•Britannia " was loudly called for from every part of the house, 
and performed with reiterated applause. 

The Clyde afierwards joined Earl Sl Viooent, and tbe 
pEfrsEvering Admiral Comwallis. In the summer of 1800 
she was employed in a close reconnoita-e of tbe ooaats of 
Fnaoe and Spain, in order to afford opportunities to Mr. 
Setrei, .the nmrine punter, of sket^ing the various ports 
:andbeadlaads for tbe Admiral^. Mr. Serres, whose name 
has since been remarkable from his wife's assuming the style 
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and title of Prkicass OUvet exeoDted hta dut^ with UDguUr 
riLill) and some of the drawings bear witness te Hk aotivt^ 
of the Clyde in cutting out. In this year she tosk the Daux 
Amis, a Spanish priTsteer, of i guns and 97 men; two 
French sdiooners, La Rose and La Magicienoe, as well as £1 
Belez, a fiae Spanish padtet, ^erced for 16 guos. Id Octo- 
ber of the same year she tdiased the Franchise, a Freocfa 
frigate of equal foroet for ferty-eight hourS) bat the latter 
eacBped by throwing some of her guns overboard, and chai^ 
mg her coorse ip a hazy squall. This would hara been a 
rich pruee, as tha was filled with treasuve, and the [Jsudar trf 
several Portuguese Brazilmen. The Clyde idso retotris an 
"fnglish Goineaman, the Dick, of (6 guns and 45 nMn, oom- 
Bffiided by Ciqitain W. OrBfame Tbb vessel bad fought a 
desperBle action of more than seven hours with *' La Graade 
Decide," a Fr«ndi privateer of 18 guns and 160 awn, to 
vriKMO she did not surrender till she was reduced to a mnw 
wrecks with Grahaw mortaily, and 1 1 of his erew severely, 
wounded. Tim privateer bad 27 killed and wounded. Thh 
gallantry made the Di<^'s men objects <tf raach conmisar* 
ation in the frigate, and all th^r wMits were carefolly attended 
to. Captahi Cunningbam showed every kindness to the 
wounded awti, and entered them as Bupemumemries, by 
which humane conduct ^ey were ctwafortaUy lodged in the 
Naval Hospital, where all care was taken of them. 

In the summer of 1801 Captain Canningham was selected 
to eomnand a squadron of frigates aad snaller veaseb in 
Concale Bay, for the protection of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
Alderoey, from a threatened descent of the enemy. Ilie ex- 
tent of his station was from Ifovre de Grace to Bas I^t, a 
space of difficult and, in bad weather, peiilous navigation. 
Except those who have commanded, few can judge of Ike 
anzifHis days and sleepless nights which suc^ a eba^|e occ^ 
sions to its chief. On the filst of July the Jason of 96 gmis, 
0ne of the best ^ips of the squadron, strnck on a sunken 
rock in the bay of St. Maloe^ and was totally wrecked: 
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£f»[HlUD the .HonouTsble J. Mnrray and his pec^e wCFe 
«»wdi but made prisoners, No sooner did Conunodore 
CuwinghBin receive intelligence of this disMtor, than he KQt 
ia a, Q*g of truce, and procured the liberation of the oflioers 
Bod thip'e conipaoy by exchange. After this, findii^ that 
tin enengy were preparing to float the wreck of the Jason, he 
MfloWed to deprive them of the advantage which mi^t have 
iwalted {rom the accident. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
Augast, seeing that they had succeeded in haoling her tmdet 
tbe protection of two of their batteries, the boats of the 
^utadroQ, under the orders (^lieutenant S^ninsey, boarded 
the wreck, notwiUistwiding the formidable opposition pre* 
Mated by the .battmes, a gun-brig, and seven flata, besides 
tiie .rowing.craft with which shs was surrounded. Bat owing 
to the rising tide, all e&rts to set her on fire proved abortive, 
and she was abandoned. It was afterwards resolved to blow 
bcr up ; and on the following day the boats again proceeded 
to the wrecks while a diversion was made on the enemy's 
flipping in their &Tour. At half-past twelve o'clock she 
was boarded under a heavy fire from the batteries ; at one, 
baving made the requisite arrangements, and set fire to the 
train, they left the ship, and in thirty-five minutes after she 
was blown to atoms. The French were astonished at the ex- 
plosion, for they thought the Commodore's object had been 
defeated, and it is not creditable that they suffered it, for they 
^n had ready ibr sea two large frigates, three brigs, three 
cutters, and eight gun-tboats, while our force was only one 
&ig«tQ» three brigs, and two luggers. The Jason was the 
second unlucky frigate of that name, and wrecked nearly in 
the same place, in less than three years. 
. ' Commodore Cunniugham continued his duties, under the 
markada^^robationofthe Admiralty, till the treaty of Amiens; 
and the Qyde was paid off at the Great Kore on the 34^ of 
Jane, 1603. On the recommencement of hostilities, Uie 
active services of our officer recommended him to immediate 
^Bt^oyment ; he was therefore commissioned to the Frineess 
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^OrangBi c£ 7* gam, aad ^ipointed to command a squodroil 

off the Tezal. Being relieved by Sir Sidney Smith, bfrW 
appotntod for a particiiUt duty tothe Leopard, a ftMirth>nM 
ship. This was the termination of his career afloat, fer, }■ 
September, 180S, the Hon. Captain J. Rodney, who had pro- 
cnred a luorattre post in Ceylon, resigned a seat at the 
VictuaDing Board, which was, without any solicitation on bis 
part, offered to Cnaningham- by Earl St. Vincent, who had 
bad good opportunities for observing his merit. In 1806 he 
became the resident commissioner of Deptford and WooVwich 
Dodi-ysrds, and filled that arduous situation for a period <^ 
nearly seventeen years, during which bis spirit and activity 
were miuiifested in all the varions departments under his 
dire^on. In 1823, the establishments of I>eptford and 
Woolwich being reduced, the commissioner was removed to 
Chatham Yard, from the superintendence of which he ratired 
on the 4th of May, 1829, with the rank of Kear-AdmiiBl; 
havit^ thus almost incessantly served the public for fiily-fbur 
years. He was treated with the greatest attention by tfae 
autboritjes ; and on the 24th of October, 1832, his Majesty 
owiferred upon him the honour of English knighthood, and 
decorated him with aU the insi^ia of Commander of the 
R<^al Hanoverian Gnelphic order. The loss of his son, n 
promisii^ youth, who died while serv^ig as a midshipman in 
1822, was a severe blow to the Admiral's connection with the 
Navy ; and he Utterly resided with his daughters in retire- 
ment till, on the 11th of March, 1834, he closed auseJuland 
exemplary liie, in the eighdeth year of his age, at his seatf 
Oak Lawn House, near Eye, in SufToIk. 

Admiral Cunningham was a spare, well-built man, witb 
bard but good features ; of an active disposition, o( firm 
prindples and correct conduct. It certainly was not ink* 
possible to ruffle his temper ; but his good sense aod slngltf* 
ness of heart prevented its ebullidons from lasting- Hc 
enjoyed, society, in which his convH'setion was various apd 
animated: his attachments were warm and steady; >^vlat 
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bis hospitality and kindness were remarkable. He was twice 
married : first, to Miss Boycott, who like htmself was a 
native of Eye ; and, secondly, to n dauf^ter of Commissioner 
Proby, one of the companions of Anson. This lady died 
suddenly at Chatham, in the same room where her &ther 
expired. 



From the " United Serrice Journal." 
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THE RIGHT REV. JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 

LORD BISHOP OF LIMERICK, ARDFERT, AND AQHADOE. 

The femily from which the late Bishop of Limerick descended 
v&a settled in Nottinghamshire (where they appear to have 
enjoyed considerable local respectability) during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Few families have produced 
more persons connected with literature. Samuel Jebb, M.D., 
who was eminent among the nonjurors, found leisure, amidst 
the cares and avocations of his medical career, to produce a 
variety of works in philosophy and criticism. He was the 
&ther of Sir Richard Jebb, M.D., Physician Extraordinary 
to King George the Third. Of Sir Richard it is said, that 
he was the first of the &culty who had the bravery to throw 
off the professional paraphernalia, — the flowing wig, the 
scarlet cloak, and the gold-headed cane. The Veiy Rev. Dr. 
John Jebb, Dean of Cashel, brother to Samuel, was the father 
of the learned John Jebb, M.D. F.R.S., whose fame as a 
scholar and a controversialist was scarcely second to that of any 
of his contemporaries. He took an active and effective part in 
all the discussions which involved questions of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, from the era of Wilkes to that of the French 
revolution. Conscientious scruples led him to give up the 
preferment which he had acquired in the church, and to em- 
brace the profession of medicine after he had passed the early 
years of his youth. 

Richard, the eldest brother of Dr. Samuel Jebb, and of 
Dean Jebb, was the grandfather of the able and amiable pre- 
late whose death we now record. As there had been several 
notices of the Jebb family in Mr, Nichols's " Literary Anec- 
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dptCfi" and in enumerattDg its members it ^as stated that 
" Richard Jebb, it is thou^t^ settled in Ireland," the lat« 
Bisbo|^ in 1819, addressed a letter to Mr. NicbfJs, which u. 
pjrinted in the " Illustrations of Literary History," vc^ v. 
g, 398' " At the beginning of the last centiuy," be says, 
f my grandfather settled in Drogheds j where, as a merchaal* 
he established, and through life maintained, a high character, 
both for integrity and commercial knowledge and ability." 
His only son, John, succeeded his father in buuness, and was 
an alderman of Drogheda. By his second wife, Alicia For- 
ster, who was likewise desc«)ded from a good family, and was 
veU connected, he had two sons,— Richard, lately one <^ the 
Judges of the Court of King's Bench, in Ireland, and .bhD, 
the late Bishop of Limerick. 

The Bishop was born at Drogheda on the 27th of Septem<?! 
ber, 1775. In his early years, owing principally to the atteiL' 
tioQ of his admirable and affectionate mother (to whom the 
Qcoupsticms of bis business compelled Mr. Jebb to leavethe 
^mo$t exclusive management of the family), he enjoyed the 
blesHng of an excellent education ; and vhen, at the age of 
eleven, he was sent to a public school, he carried with him a 
niind trained to habits of study and reflection, and prepared 
to receive and appreciate classical literature. Having passed 
tbiXHigh the ordinary routine of studies at Celbridge and Lon- 
donderry, he was, in the year 1791, admitted a student c4 
Trinity College, Dublin, under the tuition of the late Arch- 
^hop of Dublin, Dr. Magee. The talent of the pupil so<mi 
9^racted the notice of his tutor, and a friendship early 
commenced, which was terminated only by the death of tb* 
^rchbishop. 

I This was the "golden age" of the Dublin Univenib^; 
]|«Ter was there a period in its history when science and polite 
literature were so ardently cultivated, and so closdy united.- 
Amoog Jebb's contemporaries were Lloyd, the present 'Pn>< 
viM ; Davenport, the unflinching advocate of libera] prin- 
taglw " wji«a evil days came;" Wray, Sandes, SadheryaoA 
'Ij^^llr.uow FeU^Tvs pf the University; M'i/iBhoa, WaAaccy 
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Torrens, Perrin, Blacker, and o^er ornaments of the Irish 
hex; with George Croly, and dist^ea Matario, who have 
gained for themselves a universal bme. In this galaxy of 
tirfent Jebb shone not the least conspicaous ; he won the' 
honours of the University notily, and he wore them unenvied^^ 
lor his amiaUe temper, bis kind heart, and his utter disregard 
of self, had eDdeared him to all. His success at the scholar"' 
ship' examination seemed to be regarded as a personal triumph 
by every member of the University but himself. 

Mr. Jebb was a distinguished member of the Historical 
Society, and the charms of his eloquence are still among the 
pleasant reminiscences of his contemporaries. Only one of 
bb addresses has been preserved ; it was delivered from the 
diair of the Society on the occasion of the death of two young 
men, Reid and Sargent, youths of high promise, cat off pre- 
maturely at the moment when the hopes and proud anticipa^ 
tions of their friends seemed about to be realised. Similarity 
of disposition and pursuits had united them to Jebb in the 
■irictest bonds of affection ; and he, who had to pronounce 
their funeral eulogy, was the person who felt their loss most 
bitterly. No stranger can read this simple and pathetic ad- 
dress without being affected ; but those alone who beard it 
can picture the e&ct that its delivery produced. 

Iq 1797 Mr. Jebb obtained two of the three divinity pre- 
suums established that year on the foundation of Dr. Downes. 

To his college life he alwaj^ looked back with fondness and 
xegKU His eloquent assertion of its merits in the House of 
Lards, in 1824', was manifestly an outpouring of treasnred 
afficlion, casting back " a longing, lingering loc^." 

" The University," he said, *' which, in its earliest days, 
produced Usher, the most pri^undly-learned offiipring And 
ornament of the Reformation ; and Loftus, in Oriental letters 
rivalled only by his great coeval, Pococke; which aftenvards 
sent forth, to shine among the foremost of our Augustan agc^ 
Bsmelt, the chastest of our poets ; Swift, the purest of our 
^TDse writers; and Berkeley, the first of our metapbysIcUns; 
^^bkb fin-med, nearly in our own time, peHups within tile 
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recollection of some noble Lords who bear me, Goldgmith, 
our most natural depictor of life and manners ; Burke, the 
greatest philosopbic statesman of bis own or any other i^ or 
country — and why should I not add Grattan, the eloquent 
assertor of bis conntry's rights, the parent of Irish ind^>en- 
dence? — the University which sent forth such men is not 
now degenerating, nor likely to degenwate^ from her. ancient 
rank and name, and needs not blush to be compared with 
either University of England." 

The church was, from an early period, the choice of Mr. 
Jebb; bat the unfortunate state of the country, and tbe neces- 
sitjr of substituting tbe duties of the soldier for the studies of 
the candidate for orders, delayed his ordination till January^ 
1799. He was ordained a deacon by Dr. Matthew Youn^ 
Bishop of Clonfert, in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with many of his intimate associates, on a peculiarly interest* 
ing occasion, when the Fellow of highest character in tha 
University, just raised to the episcopal bench, performed the 
first act ot bis sacred office before that society of which he 
had long been the pride and the ornament. Mr. Jebb's cha- 
racter was so fully established, even at this early age, that 
immediately on his ordination two flattering proposals were 
made to him ; the present Bishop of Ferns, acting as the 
confidential friend of the then Bishop of Ferns, Dr. Cleaver, 
offered htm a curacy in that diocese, and a special recom- 
mendation to the diocesan ; and Mr. Alexander Knox made 
a similar offer for the Bishop of Kilmore, Dr. Broderick. 
Fortunately for his future prospects, Mr. Jebb accepted tbe 
latter offer, and commenced his ministerial labours as curate 
of Swanltnbar. 

For about five years Mr. Jebb continued curate of Swan- 
linbar; and, like Heber at Hodnett, was universally beloved; 
by tbe Catholics he was revered as highly as by the Protest* 
snts ; in works of charity he knew no religious difference, his 
apirtt was too mild and gentie for acrimonious controversy; 
be felt that sincere belief, though erroneous, was entitled tp 
cespect ; and that violence, even in support of truth, injures 
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the cause it profetscs to defend. In a letter to a theologian 
of B very difi«r«iit Bptrtt, he says, — **I do not think the con* 
troversial the best mode of bringing up children in the deep» 
■moos, practical, heart-felt lore of onr true reformed Christi- 
aaity. And I question, whether the early disputant on de- 
bated points may not, in riper years, be the most likely to 
* waver or apostatise. The habit of argumentation is certainly 
not friendly to settlement of opinion, and he was a wise man 
who invented and bequeathed that maxim to posterity — (fit- 
puiandi pruriim xclesianim scabies." Those who have wit- 
ncaaed the animosities, the heart-bnmhigs, and even the deeds 
of Actual violence, engendered and perpetuated by the fsnatic 
zeal of controvenial preachers in Ireland, can best understand 
what a blessing such a man as Jebb was in an Irish parish. 
Tliirty years have elapsed since he quitted Swanlinbar, but 
the memory of his virtues b " still green In the souls" of his 
former parishioners. 

On his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of Cashel, Dr. 
Broderick gave a signal proof of his discernment, by taking 
Mr. Jebb with him. Here he remained for several years asf 
reader of the cathedral ; and had not only the advantage of 
the Archbishop's society, but also considerable assistance in 
his studies from the (Uocesan library, of which he made con- 
stant use. The only publication, however, which appeared 
during this period was a sermon preached before Lord Hard- 
widte, President of the Association for discountenancing Vice, 
and promoting the Knowledge and Practice of the Christian 
Religion. The sermon is written with great elegance ; and the 
miscellaneous notes attest the variety of the resources upon 
which the preacher had been drawing for information. In the 
year 1810 the Archbishop had an opportunity of showing bis 
estimation of Mr. Jebb, and he presented him to the valuable 
living of Abington. But so short-sighted are all pur views, 
that this apparently most advantageous preferment seems to 
have lud the grounds for a premature decay. The absolute 
retirement of the glebe house forbidding all society, and the 
variety of parochial duty requiring active exertion, encouraged 
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die too studious faaluts of Mr. J^b, and exercise w&s taken 
only irregularly and from compulsion. At Abtngton, how- 
erer, cominenced that intiqiacy with the Rev. Charles Forster, 
which cheered tfae declining years of hb life by the sympathies 
of private friendship, such as seldom are exhibited in this 
heartless world ; this friend resigning the charms of society 
dearly prized, and the enjoymeot of exuberant spirits, to the * 
call of duty ;. and devoting six years c^ life to watch the 
couch of the snaring invalid. 

While rector of Abington, Mr. Jebb published a volume 
of " Practical Sermons," and an *' Essay on Sacred litera- 
ture." Soon after the appearance of the Utter, Archbishop 
Broderick had another <^portunity of showing his favour- 
able opinion of the author, by appointing him Archdeacon 
ef the diocese, upon which Mr, Jebb took the degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. in the University of Dublin. 

Higher preferment, however, awaited him ; and on the 
removal of Dr. EIrington to the see of Ferns, the bishopric 
of Limerick was, in January, 1823, conferred on Dr. Jebb, 
llie diocese of Limerick, one of the most extensive in Ire- 
land, contained in it some of the most miserable and disturbed 
districts. It had also its full shore of neglected curates, and 
a slight sprinkling of negligent rectors. The gentle mind of 
Jebb seemed ill calculated to encounter such a complication 
of difficulties, bat he soon showed that mildness is not incon- 
sbtent with firmness, and that the meek, when principle is 
concerned, manifest a strength of resolution which cannot be 
shaken. The new bishop declared that he would disregard 
aristocratic influence, and he kept his word : in bestowing 
patronage, his choice was guided by merit alone; Uie un- 
ostentatious claims of the working clergy were with him 
more powerful than the pressing solicitations of the great; 
and the curate who despaired of reward, because he had no 
patron, found that his labours were his best introductim, 
and that bu most powerful advocate was the heart of his 
diocesan. 
On the lOthof June, 1824, onthe third reading of the 
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Irish Titfaea Conpoaition Amendment BiH (Marqoia W^ 
lesley's act), the Bishop, for ths first, and it is beUered Sot tbe 
gnly, time, addressed the House of Lords la support of the 
measure. The. mein object of his speech (which was wtwer 
qatotly publisiwd) was to vindicate the clergy of Irdand 
fttwi the charges which had been brooght against iheia, tmdi 
to shofw that the value of the great benefices in that country, 
vaa much over-rated by common report. He stated, that bift 
own see, though one of the best in his province (Munster)^ 
produced under 5000/. per annum ; and, adopting Uw data 
fiimtabed by Mr. Leslie Forster, he assumed, that that Eum 
tras rather' above than below the average value of the epi^ 
copal preferments of all Ireland, archbishoprics included. 
To this he added a severe exposure of the inhumanity of 
Irish landlords, resident and absentee^ 

Dr. Jebb's name now became at once popular in Englatid ; 
enquiries were made respecting his literary productions : their 
valae for the first time was made known ; and, at the same- 
moment, he came into possession of the fame of an accom— 
{Hished orator and a sound theologian. At that period no 
[Hvlate of the united church occupied a more distinguished' 
place in the public esteem : his society was eagerly sought by 
all, by the young and die old,'the learned and the gay, die'- 
sfateaman and the divine. Though cold and reserved in manner 
at first, he entered into conversatitm with great animation, 
md had the happy talent of brining forward the various, 
t^asures of his mind in the way best adapted to the acquire- 
ments of the individuals with whom he conversed. He 
interested alt, and while he amused, he instructed them. 
- This ■ career of exertion and utility was destined to be 
short. Four years after his appointment to the episcopal^ 
bench, in the early part of the summer of 1827, he waai 
selaed with a paralytic stroke while sittmg at dinner, aAdi 
apparently in good health. As soon as removal was possMole,' 
the Bishop was taken to England for change of air and bcttaii' 
advice^ — and he never returned. In the latter end of tbe ;;>«»>' 
1998 (wnnderable hopes were entertained of -bis ' recovery ; 
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when, as his strength increased, he was induced to take an 
active part in the political discussions on the Roman Catholic 
question. Firmly convinced that his duty as a Christian 
bishop obliged him to oppose the measures then in agitation, 
he devoted his time and his pen to the exposure of the 
dangers which such changes threatened. The exertion was 
too much for his feeble frame ; and, in the ensuing summer, 
a second paralytic attack put an end to every hope of per- 
manent recovery. While the body was thus crippled, the 
mind remained in all its vigour, in full possession of 

Whate'er of mental gnte. 

Of candour, love, or sympathy dirine ; 
Whate'er of fancy's ray, or fiiendBhip'B flame, 

had adorned it in his days of health. The Bishop pursued 
his studies of the sacred Scriptures ; read with avidity the 
literary productions of the day ; gave assistance to several 
authors in their theological publications, which has been 
acknowledged with the gratitude it deserved ; and prepared 
lor publication one of his earlier works, which appeared 
under the title of " Practical Theology." He edited Dr. 
Townson's " Discourses," and Dr. Pfaelan's '* Works," to 
which are prefixed memoirs of the authors; also Bishop 
Burnet's " Lives," and a selection of practical tracts, under 
the title of " Piety without Asceticism." The energies of 
the mind never seem to have sunk for a moment under bodily 
sudering; to use a quotation applied on another occasion by 
the Bishop himself " Nunquam fuit ex toto otiosus, sed aut 
legens aut scribens aut orans, aut meditans aut aliquid uti- 
litatis pro communi laborans." His- religion, indeed, waa 
such as became a Christiaa prelate — it was unobtrusive, but 
influendng the whole man ; it was to be witnessed iniprivate, 
not forced upon the public notice ; it was truly piety without 
asceticism, devotion without superstition, seriousness without 
hypocrtsy. During six years of disease and suffering, no 
expression of impatience, no murmur of discontent, escaped 
his lips: it was bis heavenly Father's will, and he submitted. 

Joogle 
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At leogtb the earthly tabernacle mouldered away ; exhausted 
nature gradually sunl; to rest. His death took place on the 
7th of December, 1833, at East Hill, Wandsworth; in the 
59th year of his age. The words of I>oane's Kequiem over 
Bishop Ravenscroft may well be applied to his kindred 
spirit : — 

Tht wise old man ii gone i 

Hii honoured head li« low. 
And hit thoughts of power are doM^ 

And hit T(»ce's manly flow ; 
And tbe|Mn that br truth, like a iword was drawn, 

la Btill and souUesa now. 

Tbe faraTe old roan is gtme I 

Wilh his annour on he fell -. 
Nor a gnnn, nor a ^gh was drawn, 

When hi> spirit fled to tell; 
For mortal aiilTerings, keen and long. 

Had DO power his heart to quelL 

The good old man is gone 1 

He is gone to bia saintly reat, 
Where no sorrow can be known. 

And no trouble can malettj 
For ioB crown of life is won. 

And the dead in the Lord are blest. 

' Although Bishop Jebb's original works are not namerons, 
they are all of sterling merit. The great charm of his sermons 
is the spirit of love breathing in every line ; he remonstrates 
as a Jather with an erring child — he advises as a brother to 
a brother — he reasons as a friend with a friend. His " Es- 
say on Sacred Literature " is his most finished and valuable 
performance ; it is one of the finest specimens of sacred cri' 
ticism in our language. Tlie discovery of a metrical structure 
in the hymns and discourses preserved by the Evangelists 
at once affi>rds a key to the interpretatJoo of difficult pas- 
sages, and establishes their genuineness beyond all question. 
The learning displayed in the work will remind the reader of 
U^er, Hooker, and Taylor ; nor does the resemblaaco st(^ 
there: 'm the rare union <^ rich fancy with simplicity of 
K 8 
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Unguage, Jebb attained as higli an eminence as those andeDt 
wortbies. 

The following verses by Bishop Jebb were sent to Mary 
Viscountess Bernard (now Countess of Bandon), on her mar- 
riage> March 13th, 1809, with a copy of Cowper's poems: — 

Lady, were Cowper's spirit here, 

iW winted spirit nire would brealha 
A fervent wisb, a »ow sincere. 

And twine tbem with th; bridal wreuh. 

He would not of thj goodness tell. 

For purest vErtue courts tlie shade ; 
He would not on Ih; features dwell, 

F<n; Beautr'a sbort-liTed flower must fade. 

No, Ladj, cease thj modest fears, 

ICore pleased tus artless muse would feel 
To consecrate the filial tears. 

Which tivm thy trembling ejelids steal ; 

To cherish on this joyful day. 

The glist'ning tribute of tby besrt; 
For years of mild maternal sway. 

For cares that made tbee wliat tiiou art. 

There would be pray that white-robed IVutb, 

And purest Peace, and Joy serene, 
BleM guardians of thy vernal youth. 

May shield thee through life's Tarious scene. 

But Cowper lives in realms of light. 

Where kindred seraphs ceaseless ung ; 
Far other hands this wreath unite, 

Far other hands this ofiering biing. 

Yet, Lady, wilt tfaou Undly dngn 

('Tis ell the unpractised muse can give) 
Accept this rudely waitiled strain. 

And let it, bound witli Cowper's, live. 

lliese volumes, too, I friendly ween, 

Muj fbr ibeir author's sake be prised ; 
When thy own heart shall match the scene) 

By Wisdom's bard immortalised. 

For sure thou lov'st domestic joys, 
. And bonn of intimate delight. 
And days retired from vulgar D<nse, 

And convene bland tbat cheats the night. 
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Such joja be thine — be bii; and atil], 

In bort united u in huida, 
Blewng and bleit, niBf emch fulfil 

The glorioui task jrour place denuudi. 

Light! of tliii world, may each dlipeiua 

Mew lufltre through your ample Bphere, 
And verj late be aummon'd hence 

To ihiue through bnTen'i eternal year. 

The Bishop was never married. 

For nearly the whole of the materials oF the foregoing 
little memoir we are indebted to the " Athenceum" and the 
" Dublin Christian Examiner," The following character of 
this excellent man is from " The British Magazine : " — 

" Tlie death of the Bishop of Limerick cannot be passed 
over in silence; yet nothing can be said which will do justice 
to him, or to the feelings of those who knew and loved him. 
TTie lofty, oncompromising, unswerving integrity which 
jiever trifled with principle in the veriest trifle, the noble con- 
tempt of every rule but the rule of right, the generous disdain 
of every thing like meanness in the guise of prudence, the 
free expenditure of money {looked on only as a means of 
d<Hng good) on every thing which became a man, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian bishop, the holiness of the life, the 
ajfectiotiate kindness of the heart, its warm, earnest, true 
piety, its thorough devotion to the cause of Christ's church, 
who can tell these things as they ought to be told ? These, 
however, were things that belonged to his whole life. Graces 
of another character adorned that part of it which might seem 
to a comm<Hi observer to be clouded and melancholy. 
Ha^y, indeed, may they account themselves who had the 
privilege of seeing how such a CliristioD can suffer. Forfour 
or five years, under a paralytic affection, so severe as to de- 
prive him nearly of the use of one side, no one approached him 
who did not find him, not uncomplaioing and patient merely, 
but cheerful, industrious, active for himself and others, never 
without a pen or a book in his hand, and so speaking that you 
might &ncy that the confinement and the employments to 
K 3 
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which his a£9iction condemned him were the natural and 
happy choice of his own free will. Who besides him, under 
such affliction, would have taught; himself not only to write 
in the most exquisite and beautiful manner with the left hand, 
but to publish several volumes of his own, expressly for the 
service of the Gospel ; and) never slow at the call of friend- 
ship or distress, to correct the manuscripts of friends, and to 
write the memoirs and publbh the works of a deceased 
friend for the benefit of his family ? It was a picture so pe- 
culiar, so beautiful^ so impressive, that none who had the 
happiness of conversing with him for the last three or four 
years will ever lose their remembrance of it, or their admir- 
ation and wonder at the man. For him none can mourn. 
The righteous is taken from present evil, and from evil to 
come. His whole life had been a preparation fcr eternity. 
Happy is he that the struggle is over, and the waHare accom- 
plished ; the body released from suflering, and the patient, 
holy, heavenly spirit in that haven where it would be." 

At a meeting held at the palace. Limerick, oa the 5th day 
of July, 18S4, for the purpose of considering tfie best means 
of perpetuating the memory of the late Bishc^ Jebb, the 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Limerick having 
been called to the chair, the following [esolations were agreed 
to: — 

" Resolved, — That it is the wish of many persons, resi- 
dent^ within the united diocese of Limerick, Ardferl^ and 
Aghadoe, to mark, by some public and lastmg memorial, their 
respect for the late lamented Bishop Jebb, whc^ by his learn- 
ing, pie^, and virtues, conferred lasting benefits not merely 
on this portion of the realm, but on the universal church of 
Christ. 

" Resolved, — That a committee be now appointed, with 
liberty to add to their number, whose duty it shall be to pro- 
mote the erection of a'monumental statue of the late Bishop, 
in the cathedral of Limerick, by inviting the co-operation of 
all the friends of religion and literature throu^out the 
United Kingdom." 
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SJDCe the Bishop's death two volumes octavo have ap- 
peared, ander the title of « Thirty Years' Correspondence 
betwecD John Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, and Alexander Knox, 
Esq," "A work," observes "The Gentleman's Magazine," 
" of singular interest, containing the correspondence of two 
persqps united by the bonds of a lon^tried and virtuous 
friendship, and rendered valuable trova the learning and - 
knowledge which it displays on subjects connected with 
religion, and with the opinions of theolo^ans, the tenets of 
diGTerent churches, and the interpretation of Scripture. The 
name of Mr. Knox is one always to be mentioned with tlie 
honour due to a most sound divine, a zealous and conscien- 
tious churchman, a strong and powerful ressoner, an able 
writer, and a man of sincere piety. To pass an eulogy on 
Bishop Jebb would be quite superfluous; for he had won ap- 
probation from all who had known the guiieiessness of his 
manner, the amiabteness of his disposition, Uie elegance and 
variety of his attainments, and the kindness and care with 
which he administered the duties of his high and venerable 
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THE BIGHT HOH. 

ANDREW THOMAS BLAYNEY, 

BLETENTH BARON BLATHEY OF HOHA6H&N (1621), A LIEU- 
TENANT-GENERAL IN THE ARItT. 

His Lordship was bom Nov. SOifa, 1770; and was Uie 
younger son of Cadwallader, the ninth Lord, by Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Tipping, Esq. 

He succeeded to the title on the death of his brother, on 
the 3d of April, 1764, and, in 1789, entered the army as an 
Ensign in the 32d regiment, which corps he joined at 
Gibraltar, . He performed the various duties of subaltern in 
that garrison, and had the oppoitunity of forming his prin- 
ciples and future conduct, from the regiment being at that 
period remarkable for its excellent order, and perfect state of 
discipline. Lord Btayney embarked thence for the West 
Indies, and exchanged into the 41st regiment as Lieutenant* 
and aflerwards obtained a company in the SSth, of which 
corps his father had been Colonel. In 1794 be obtained a 
Majority in the 89th, and accompanied Ixtrd Moira's army 
in the expedition to Ostend. In the course of the rapid 
marches of diat gallant little army Lord Blayney was fre- 
quently engaged ; but the grand objei^t of the expedition was 
at length effected, by forming a junctbn with the forces under 
the Duke of York. His Lordship served the whole of the 
campaigns in Flanders, and was frequendy engaged, in the com- 
mand either of his own regiment, or of a detachment. Upon 
one occasion the 8th and 12th British regiments were ordered, 
together with the 89th, to reinforce the Hesse d'Armstadt 
troops at Boxtel, near Bois-le-Duc. Tlie enemy attacked 
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these troops with such force and vigour, that nearly the wliole 
of that body, together with a regiment of riflemen lately raised, 
were either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. Hie 8th - 
being withdrawn, and the 12th detached to some distance, it 
fell to the lot of the 89th to sustain the formidable attack of 
troops so vastly superior in number, and elated with victory ; 
insomuch, that the Hessian General Duering recommended a 
surrender as the only means of saving the Uvea of the troops ; 
to which Lord Blayney observed, that as there were two 
detachments of the regiment in advance, he could not with 
propriety act in obedience to the order until assured of the 
safety of those detachments : moreover, it was unusual and 
inconsistent with the rules of the British service to surrender 
without a treaty, merely on report. This conversation had 
scarce finished, when the regiment was furiously attacked on 
its right flank by a heavy detachment of red hussars. The 
89th soon formed, changed its front, and, by meaos of a small 
river, of which they took advantage, had the good fortune to 
defeat and repulse that body with considerable loss. An 
attempt was then made on the centre, which was also repulsed 
by Lord Blayney ; the attack was afterwards most formidable 
on the lefl:, by a body of green hussars, supported by some 
in&ntry, which at first penetrated the ranks of the regiment^ 
and caused some confusion on the left. Lord Blayney's horse 
was shot on the occasion, and he received a cut on the bridle 
hand, and over the eye, which, however, did not prevent him 
doing his duty, as, from having gained a small advantage 
they were so fortunate as to defeat this third and last formi- 
dable attack against so vast a superiority of fresh troops. 
His Lordship kept possession of the position until released 
the following morning by an attack made by Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, with a detachment of the Guards, the SSd, and 
other regiments, but which were obliged to retire, from 
its proving to be the main body of the French army, under 
General Fichegru. The result was, that the whole of the 
Duke of York's army struck their tents and commenced 
a retreat, having once or twice on their march shown a front 
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and a disposition for battle, which the French refused. It 
may be inferred, that had not Lord Blayney, with the 89th 
regiment, made the resistance which deceived the enemy by 
its success, and intimidated them trom advancing, the con- 
sequences would have been serious. General Duering (it 
was understood) soon after made away with himself. In the 
course of these campaigns X^ord Blayjiey was often engaged ; 
particularly near Nimeguen and at Tuyl, in covering the re- 
treat in the severe winter from Rhenen, when the Austrians 
were attacked at Waggenhenjen. 

At the close of these campaigns^ Lord Blayney returned to 
England with the remains of his reglmenti: they were for- 
warded afterwards, with other corps, to form a camp at Sun- 
derland, in order to embark in the fleet under Admiral 
Christian for the West Indies. Constant heavy gales frus- 
trated the greater part of that expedition, many regiments 
being forced back to England, and a few only having readied 
its destination. 

In 1796 Lord Blayney obtained the brevet of lieutenant- 
colonel, and in 179S the lieutenant-colonelcy of the S9tli. 
Previous to the latter year he was solicited by Lord Car- 
hampton, then commander of the forces in Ireland, to com- 
mand a flying catnp, composed of detachments of light 
cavalry, light artillery, and flank companies, the north of Ire- 
land being then in a serious stAte of disturbance. In the 
course of this command it was difficult to steer clear of party, 
and to execute satisfactorily the duties required. His I<ord- 
ship was, however, so far fortunate as to meet with public 
thanks from the grand juries of three separate counties, and 
the entire approbaUon of the Commander-in chief. 

On the country being restored to good order, and the 
tamp broken up, his services were required in various parts, 
and he had orders from General, afterwards Lord, Lake to 
proceed to their assistance, when he succeeded in repulsing 
several attacks. He was shortly after appointed to command 
a battalioa of light InGintry, and was most actively employed 
during the whole of the rebellion, having lost many of hi» 
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troops, killed and wounded, in the various conflicts, particu- 
larly at Vinegar Hill, and in the town of Enniscorthy, where 
the detachment was fired on from the windows, and furiously 
charged with pikes. His Lordship was here again wounded 
in the thigh. On these duties being performed, he was sent 
to the command of his regiment, and embarked, along with 
the 30th le^meat, for Minorca. Particular advices being 
received shortly after by Sir Charles Stuart from Lord 
Nelson, reladve to the precarious situation of the King of 
Naples, on being forced to abandon his continental dominions 
and retire to Sicily, his Lordship was selected, with the 89th 
and 90th regiments, to proceed thither. They were followed 
by Sir Charles ; and, owing to the judicious management on 
that island, and the appearance of the British raiments, the 
disati^ted troops belonging to the King of Naples were dis- 
armed, and the British took possession of Messina ; and, 
although the King was surrounded by hosts of enemies, and 
the British troops bad to encounter intrigue, disa^ction, and 
revolutionary principles, these regiments had the good for- 
tune to be most materially useful in preserving that monarchy. 

Lord Biayney was sent to Malta to assist Sir Alexander 
Ball in the siege and blockade of that island. His presence 
on that occasion was acknowledged to be materially useful ; 
and, soon after his return, he was &r some time at Palermo 
with Lord Nelson, Sir Williom Hamilton, and the court of 
Naples. From thence "he was sent by Lord Nelson to Sir 
Tliomas Troubridge, then on board the Culloden, during 
the bombardment of Civita Vecchia, with the Culloden, 
Minotaur, and the Perseus bomb, when a French force, con- 
sbting of above 4000 men, under the command of Admiral 
Garnier, surrendered themselves prisoners. The result was 
the capture of Home ; afler which Lord Biayney proceeded 
to join the Russian army under SuwarrofF at Augsburg : he 
remained some time at head-quarters, and then returned to 
England, bringing the accounts of the operations in that 
quarter. 

In the course of two months his Lordship again embarked 
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on board the Pegasus sloop of war for the Mediterranean, 
and at Leghorn he found Lord Keith, Lord Nelson, and the 
British fleet together, with that country in the utmost con- 
fusion, in consequence of the decided victory gained by 
Buonaparte at Marengo, and its consequences. He proceeded 
from thence in the Miuorcan gun-brig, (which vessel, on its 
passage, captured off Elba a French, privateer,) and joined 
his regiment, then actively engaged in the reducUon of Malta^ 
which, aAer an obstinate resistance, surrendered ; and Lord 
Blayney, in command of a detachment of the Maltese corps 
and some flank companies, was the first who planted the 
British colours on the fort of Recasoli, Ave days previous to 
the entire capitulation of the island. 

Shortly ailer this interesting capture, so necessary to insure 
the success of future operations, fais Lordship embarked on 
the expedition under Sir Ralph Abercromby for Egypt^ 
where he was actively engaged in every action of that cam- 
paign. The regiment being afterwards detached along with 
the 90th foot, a few of the 11th light dragoons, and a corps 
of Albanese, had orders to occupy the right bank of the river 
Nile, and to possess Rosetta, which was accordingly done. 
This corps was under the command of Colonel W. Stewart, 
and had constant skirmishes with the enemy at Dassong, &c. 
One engagement is particularly worth notice. Orders being 
issued for die troops to march at six in the morning, the 
89th regiment advanced with the Albanese. It happened, 
from a want of wind, the English gun-boats could not proceed 
up the river, and the small corps was entirely in advance, un- 
supported, which the enemy perceiving, endeavoured to avail 
themselves of. Dependence could not be placed on the 
. Albanese, and the 89th, being then in advance, had to pass 
the fire of a heavy battery, and the enemy detached some 
chosen troops to cut them off; their files were counted, and 
their number was precisely thirty-seven more than the 89tli : 
these British and French corps met in presence of many 
spectators of the French army from the opposite shore ; and 
the circumstances, as to the main bodies of the respective 
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corps, were such as to render them unable to assist each 
other. The result was a severe action Aietween these chosen 
troops from the French and the 89th, which terminated most 
gloriously in favour of the latter, under the command of 
Lord Blayoey ; and the small detachment under Colonel 
Stewart took possession of sevens-three large guns, loaded, 
sunk one gun-boat, and captured another. The consequence 
of this success -was very considerable, as, by cutting off the 
river communication, a most valuable convoy of several boats, 
much specie, and avast deal of provbions and clothing, after 
a smart skirmish, fell into our hands; on which occasion 
Lord Blayney was nearly killed in preserving the convoy 
from the Turks." 

This detachment soon after joined the Grand Vizier's 
army : the 30th and SSth raiments acted at all times as an 
advanced picket, exposed to continued action with the 
enemy, and frequently engaged until they took possession of 
Grand Cairo, and these two r^ments were put in possession 
of the capital. 

A curious circumstance occurred in the absence of Colonel 
Stewart, Ixird Blayney being there acting as commanding 
officer. The Captain Pacha arrived in a superb row-galley, 
accompanied by several others, which combined a large 
force: on his arrival, after the usual ceremony of smoking a 
pipe, and having possessed himself of the room with bis 
Janissaries, he demanded of X^rd Blayney, in an imperious, 
angry tone, why the English colours were hoisted on the 
citadel? and a reply was made by his Lordship, that, to 
answer such o question, reference must be made to his superior 
officers; on which the Pacha instantly ran up to the tower, 
followed by troops, and attempted to pull the colours down 
t^ violence. Resistance became requisite, and Lord Blayney 
inibrmed his Highness, that having found them there, th^ of 
course should remain; and he was under the necessity of 
forcing the Pacha and his troops, at the point of the bayonet> 

* Sm &r Robert Wilwn'i account in " Andenon'i JoutdbI." 
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into their boats, which being effected by the light battalions 
of the 30th and 89th regiments, every compliment was paid 
to his Highness, with a march and all the honours of war due 
to deporting royalty. Nothing could exceed the rage of the 
Pacha and his Janissaries at this method of treating them with 
such polite indifference. These troops were most particularly 
useful by their courage, humanity, and the good arrange- 
ments made by Colonel Stewart, which prevented the mas- 
sacre of S0,000 Christians, and the confiscation of their 
property. 

The army arrived soon after from India, under the com- 
mand of Sir David Baird ,* and these regiments, with others, 
were ordered on board to reinforce Lord Keitb's fleet, then 
short of complement, and to go in pursuit of the French 
squadron under Admiral Gantheaume. Lord Blayney was 
embarked with part of the regiment on board the Minotaur, 
and the remainder on board the Northumberland. A violoit 
gale of wind overtook this fleet off the island of Candia, ac- 
companied by water-spouts, which in those seas are very foiv 
midable ; and the ships su&red so much in the rigging, that 
they required time to repair previous to their being equal to 
an attack. After passing some time at Malta, the regiments 
being in readiness to act in any expedition, the account 
arrived of the peace of Amiens, and the army was ordered 
home. The short duration of that peace is well known. 

Lord Blayney was next embarked for some time on an ex- 
pedition to the West Indies ; at another, under Sir David 
Baird, for the Cape of Good Hope. At length an expedition 
under Lord Cathcart was decided on, and the 6dtb, with oUier 
raiments, was ordered to proceed from Cork to the Douro, 
as a reinforcement, which was effected, although exposed 
during the passage to violent gales of wind. 

Lord Blayney being under the necessity of proceeding to 
London on regimental business, a telegraphic order was sent 
for the fleet to sail, which sailed before he could arrive in 
time to embark on board of his own ship, containing the stafi^ 
&c of the regiment; he therefore embarked in another vessel. 
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A violent gale of wind occasioned the loss of a great propor- 
tion of tbat army : among the vessels wrecked was the head- 
quai'ters' ship of the 89th, the whole of the staff, band, and 
drummers, with a fine grenadier company, and others were 
drowned, and Lord Blayney lost his baggage. He landed 
with the remainder of the regiment at Bremerlee, and pro- 
ceeded to join Lord Cathcart's army, some Swedish troops, 
and a Kussian force under Colonel Toltston. 

I^rd Blayney next served with the 89th on the expedition 
under Lieutenant-General Whltelock to South America. On 
the termination of that disastrous af&ir, Lord Blayney pro- 
ceeded with the 69th to the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
cours^of this passage they again experienced some dreadful 
weather, and their provisions were nearly exhausted. The 
head-quarters' ship of the 89th became so leaky, that the 
pumps could scarcely keep her clear, and Lord Blayney was 
under the necessity of making the signal of distress, and to 
part company. A sloop of war and two brigs being in the 
same situation, bore up accordingly, and ran down for Sal- 
danha Bay, on the coast of Africa. On their arrival, and 
examining the state of the ship, there was not above a day's 
provisions or water, and the carpenter reported the vessel in 
such a state, that had she been another night at sea, she must 
have foundered. Lord Blayney determined to land, and as 
he had no orders, it was necessary to give good reasons in 
justification. He, therefore, in his despatch to General Grey, 
adduced two forcible ones; namely, sinking and starving. 
He then proceeded on a march for Cape Town ; but having 
to cross a desert and a barren country, through a deep sand, 
exposed to violent heat, the troops were so exhausted for 
want of water, that several died in consequence. The re- 
mainder becoming troublesome. Lord Blayney hit upon an 
ingenious expedient, which had the effect of restoring their 
good humour, A Hottentot woman happened to cross the 
parade, whose derriere projected to such an excess, that Lord 
Blayney placed his hat upon it, and the motion of the feather, 
added to that of the woman, created such incessant laughter, 
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that the men proceeded cheerfully on thdr march, and 
reached their destination.* 

Shortly after bis arrival the regiment was ordered into 
camp, and General Grey appointed Lord Blayney to an ex- 
tensive command. 

At the conclusion of the summer the camp broke up, and 
Lord Blayney was sent to join his regiment ; they embarked 
eoon after for Ceylon and the East Indies. In the course of 
a short period after he appeared at the Brazils, where he went 
on board of the London, in order to be conveniently situated 
to carry into efiect a plan agreed upon with Sir Sidney Smith, 
then commandiug the fleet at Rio Janeiro, which was to put 
the Portuguese in possession of their former territory on the 
northern bank of the river Plata and the town of MtMite 
Video; for which purpose Lord Blayney undertook the 
superintendence of the force, which consisted of about 4000 
Portuguese, with a detachment of seamen and marines from 
the fleet. When they were tolerably perfect, and equal to act 
together, unfortunately orders arrived to stop the' expedition, 
in consequence of the noble resistance then making by the 
Spaniards against the French. Lord Blayney accordingly 
returned to Europe. He was not long in England when he 
received an order to embark at Portsmouth, with four r^- 
ments, the destination then unknown ; but in consequence of 
the demand for troops in Spain, they received orders to pro- 
ceed thither. A proportion of two regiments were to be left 
at Cadiz, and the others to go to Gibraltar. Lord Blayney 
went accordingly to Gibraltar, where he was in readiness for 
active service on that part of Spain. His services were par- 
ticularly useful, at various periods, among the Guerillas ; for, 
from hb knowledge of the Spanish language, he had the op- 
portunity of directing their operations to the greatest effect. 
He went afterwards to Cadiz, where he continued some time 
during the siege. 

* Tbe woouui waa afterward* recommended by Lord Blayoey lo ■ fViend of 
hii, and ahe wai wibiequendf celebrated in ^e character of tbe Hottentot 
Venus ID Londoiu ' , 
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StXMi after his return to Gibraltar he was sent on an ex- 
pedition in order to furnish arms and ammunition to the 
Spaniards, who it was said were falling rapidly into the jaws 
of the French ,- and to take Malaga, the attack of which 
place was supposed to be combined with one made by General 
Blake, commanding some Spanish troops, so as to occupy the 
force under General Sebastiani. Unfortunately, neither Ge- 
Deral Blake nor the Spaniards made a movement, and the 
en^re of Sebastiani's force was left disposable to act against 
the small and motley force sent under Lord Blayney, com- 
posed of about 300 English, the Spanish regiment of Toledt^ 
800 strong, and about 500 German and Polish deserters, who 
were clothed and equipped for this enterprise. An action 
commenced near Fingerole (which fort Lord Blayney at- 
tacked], which lasted for twenty-four hours; and the Spaniards 
^ving way, a battery fell into the hands of the enemy, which 
was charged by Lord Blayney with a detachment of the 
second battalion of the 89th regiment, and retaken with the 
bayonet. Lord Blayney's horse on that occasion was killed 
under him at the battery ; and after having succeeded in 
another charge, he was shortly after made prisoner, being then 
far in advance and unsupported. One grand object of the 
expedition was, however, accomplished; viz. the landing and 
disposing of 20,000 stand of arms. The Guerillas were 
organised and formed into thirteen different corps, under 
enterprising leaders : they attacked all convoys, and effectu- 
ally cut off the communication between Soult and Sebastiani, 
which led to consequences having a powerful influence on the 
success of future operations. 

Lord Blayney having remained for some time a prisoner, 
went to Verdun, where he was soon after employed by the 
British government in the distribution of large sums of money 
towards the daily support and clothing of our own prisoners 
of war, and assisting the Russian, Austrian, and Spanish 
prisoners, in a manner that did immortal honour to the 
British nadon. 

Lord Blayney obtained the rank of Major-General on the 
VOL. XIX. L 
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Sftfa of July, 1810, and t^ Lieutenent-General on the 12th of 
August, 1819. His Lordihip was discinguiahed by flxtreme 
good-nature ; and he was a very convivial companion. 

Lord Blayney's death took place at ^ilton's hotel, Sock- 
ville Street, Dublin, on the Sth of April, 16S4. On the 
Saturday preceding be was left rt table in his usual rather 
delicate health, by his agent, who dined with him, and was 
subsequently found alone by his servants, senseless, and lying 
on the floor with bis 1^ entangled in his chair, in which it 
Imd probably caught in an atempt to rise from the table. He 
was carried to bed, as if it had been an ordinary accident, and 
no doctor was called in till next evening when it was found 
that the torpor be had evinced the preceding night was not 
abating, though he appeared occasionally in pain. The doctor, 
on examination, found that his thigh was broken very near 
the hip, and every attention was paid to his very dangerous 
state. He appeared to improve a little on Monday ; but the 
same night fell again into a state of insensibility, which ter- 
minated in dissolution. 

He married, July 5. 1795, Lady Mabella Alexander, 
eldest daughter of James first E^arl of Caledon, and sister to 
thepresent Earl ; and by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue one son and three daughters: — 1, the Hon. Anne, 
married in 1818 to Captain Charles Gordon, R,N. ; 2. the 
Right Hon. Cadwallader Davis, now Lord Blayney, born in 
1802, and late M.F. in the present parliament for Monsj^an- 
shire; 3. the Hon. Elizabeth Harriet, who died in 1818; and, 
4. the Hon. Charlotte Sophia, married in 1833 to Frederick 
Aogerstein, Esq. 



Principally from " The Royal Military Calendar." 
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No. XI. 

MR. RICHARD LANDER. 

Of all the geographical problems which remained to be 
•olred in our times, that which (with the exception, perhaps, of 
the North-west Passage) attracted more attention and interest 
than any other, waa the course and termination of the Niger. 
At length the discovery was achieved by an humble, but a 
very intelligent and a very meritorious, individual ; who, not 
having any theory to support, or prepossession to gnrtify, set 
about the task in a straightforward manner, and accom- 
plished, although not without considerable difficulty and 
danger, an undertaking in which all former travdllers had 
felled ; thus affording a new proof of how much may be 
e^cted by determination and perseverance. In a subsequent 
expedition, he unhappily perished ; and, as has been justly 
observed by his surviving and affectionate brother (his com- 
panion in his former but not in his latter enterprise), *'it is a 
sorrowfut reflection, that after all his painful toil end mental 
and bodily sufferings in the cause of African exploration^ -r- 
afler having escaped, in a. manner truly surprising, the trea- 
cherous and destructive influence of the climate, ■— he should 
have met his death on the eve of returning to enj<^ the fruits 
of his noble labours in the bosom of domestic tranquilH^, 
by the hands of heartless sav^;e5, amongst whom he was in 
the very act of endeavouring to introduce the blessings of 
civilisation and the arts of peace I " 

The early part of the history of this enterprising man we 
shall derive from an auto-biographical sketch, which he 
preflxed, in 1S30, to his " Records of Captain Clapperton's 
last Expedition to Africa." 

After premising that he had little to be proud of in the 
L 2 
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way of pedigree, he remarks, that his family was, however, of 
pure Cornish extraction, " my mother's maiden name being 
Pefi-rose, and my father's name XaK-der; and I have the 
solitary satisfaction of boasting of j at least, one celebrated cha- 
racter, in the humble records of my pedigree, — my grand- 
father by my mother's side, who was a noted wrestler in his 
day, and lived some fifly years since near the Land's End. 

" I am the fourth of six children, and was born at Truro 
in 1801*, on the very day on which Colonel Lemon was 
fleeted member of parliament for the borough. Owing to 
this striking circumstance, my father, who was fond of sound- 
ing appellations, at the simple suggestion of the doctor who 
attended, added Lemon to my baptismal name of Richard. * • 

" My rambling inclinations began to display themselves in 
early youth. I was never easy a great while together in one 
place, and used to be delighted to play truant and stroll from 
town to town, and from village to village, whenever I could 
steal an opportunity ; as well as to mix in the society of boys 
possessing restless habits and inclinations similar to my own. 
I used also to listen with unmixed attention to old women's tales 
about the ceremonies and manners of the natives of distant 
regions of the. earth, and never felt greater pleasure than 
when, dandling me on their knees, or stroking down my face 
with their aged hands, they used to say, ' You will be sure 
to see two kingdoms, Richard, for you have Ivso crowns upon 
your head!' Their marvellous descriptions of monsters 
existing, as they affirmed, in remote lands, likewise conspired 
to raise in me a longing to be a traveller ; for the venerable 
matrons of my native county, moving in the humbler walks 
of life, are fond of the wonderful. These tales, however 
incredibly made a deep and permanent impression on my 
thoughts ; and, though so very young, I formed a resolution, 
or rather felt a strong and violent inclination, to become a 
wanderer, in order that the story of my adventures might 
one day rival in interest those to which I had listened with 

■ The Sth of Ftbruvr- 
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SO devout an attention ; and I was no more than nine years 
of age, as nearly as my memory will allow me to guess, when, 
owing to a series of domestic misfortunes, I left the paternal 
roof> and have ever since been almost a stranger in the place 
of my nativity. 

" At the early age of eleven I accompanied a mercantile 
gentleman to the West indies, and whilst in St. Domingo 
was attacked with the fever of the country, suffering so 
severely under its influence that my life was despaired of; 
but, owing chiefly to the kindness and attention I experienced 
from some benevolent and sympathising negro females, joined 
to my youth and a naturally vigorous constitution, I re- 
covered my wonted health, and afWr an absence of three 
years returned to my native country in 1818. From that 
period until the attainment of my ISlb year, I lived in the 
service of several noblemen and gentlemen, one of whom I 
accompanied to France and other countries on the ContJnenti 
when, hearing on my return that Major Colebrook, one of 
his Majesty's Commissioners of Enquiry into the State of the 
British Colonies, was in want of an individual to proceed 
witli him in the capacity of servant, I quitted the office 
I then held, and procured the vacant situation with little 
difficulty." 

Lander then proceeds to relate some particulars of his 
voyage with this gentleman, with whom he sailed in the 
spring of 1823, and afler accompanying him from one ex- 
tremity to the other of the colony at the Cape, returned to 
England in 1624. 

" I bad not," he observes, " been many weeks m the me- 
tropolis, before I accepted of a situation in the establishment 
of a kinsman of the Duke of Northumberland, where my 
time passed away pleasantly and thoughtlessly enough j till 
the return of Captain Clapperton and Major Denham from 
the interior of Africa, in the following year, again roused my 
rambling propensities, and I could not help reproaching my- 
self for having remained so long a time in a state of com- 
parative indolence. I determined from that hour to embrace 
L 3 
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the first favourable chance of once more quitting my native 
shores; and an opportunity soon offered itself that promised 
to gratify my fondest and warmest inclinations. 

" Having heard that it was the intention of the British 
goremment to send out another expedition for the purpose 
of exploring the yet undiscovered parts of Central Africa, I 
irated upon Captain Clapperton, and expressed to that brave 
and spirited officer) the great eagerness I felt to become a 
party, however humble, to that novel and hazardous under- 
taking. The Captun listened to me with attention, and afler 
I had answered a few interrt^tions, willingly engaged me to 
be his confidential servant. • * • 

" There was a charm in the very sound of Africa that 
always made my heart Sutter on hearing it mentioned. In 
vain my London acquaintance urged upon me the risk I 
should incur of finding a grave ; and equally vain were the 
kind representations of a medical gentleman, who painted to 
me in lively colours the imminent dangers to which my life 
would be exposed, by reason of my youth, inexperience, and 
habit of body. My relations in Cornwall sent me numbers 
of letters, couched in the simple and afiectionate language of 
nature, endeavouring to dissuade me from proceeding ; and 
George Croker Fox, Esq., a highly respectable gendemao 
residing near Falmouth, with a spirit of amiable benevolence, 
exerted himself with the same object ; promising that, if my 
determination to leave England was fixed, he would, that I 
should not expose myself to Afiican dangers, procure me s 
lucrative situation in one of the South American republics. 
But no inducement could make me swerve, even in thought, 
from the line of duty I had laid down for myself; or cool the 
ardour that warmed me to attempt, at least, the accomplish- 
ment of the great object towards which my earliest thoughts 
had been directed. Indeed, I had already gone too br to 
recede ; and leaving the metropolis with Captain Clapperton, 
I arrived at Portsmouth, in order to embark in the Brazen 
sloop-of-war, Captain WilUs, on the 24th of August, 1825, 
b»|ig then in the Slst year of my age." 

L,.„i,;.d ..Google 
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Thus concludes the auto-Wography pi'efix^ to the " Re- 
cords." It is welt known that, frotn the mortalit; of the 
climate, Captain Clapperton was shortly deprived in Africa of 
every Enropean companion but Lander, ilnd that from that 
time the quality of their relationship naturally changed in a 
very material degree. " Captain Clappertdn," Lander re- 
marks in his introduction to the same publication, " for 
various reaEons thought proper to style me his son, and the 
natives ever after regarded that gallant officer as my father. 
Surrounded as we were by strange faces and strange scenes, 
cut off from all communication with civilised society, and 
wandering, iar from our mitive country, in barbarous regions, 
and oftentimes through long dismal woods and awful solitudes, 
we became linked to each other by the strongest of all ties. 
Ours, if I may so express myself, were kindred spirits ; we 
entered into each other's views, shared with each other's glad- 
ness and melancholy, hope and despair, and participated in 
each other's feelings and amuswments. The difference in our 
respective conditions was willingly levelled. To Captain 
Clapperton I owe the existence 1 enjoy at tiie present moment, 
and for him I would have sacrificed, and, perhaps, did sacri- 
fice, on particular occasions, every consideration of pei-aonal 
comfort or convenience. To ' smooth down his lonely pillow,' 
to mingle my hopes, and fears, and distresses, with his, and 
to render the transition from life to eternity as easy as possi- 
ble, were my employments when the unfortunate Captain was 
stretched upon his death-bed in a solitary hut in Socatoo. 
The a&cticmate grasp of the hand — the trembling eye — ■ 
the looi of approbadon and thankfalness — expressed more 
eloquently and feelingly than words could have done, the 
gratitude of my heroic master." 

The death of Clapperton occurred on the lOih of April, 
1827, and Lander from that time sought every meatis K> con- 
vey himself home. This, however, he did not acco>ttipl)sh in 
less than a twelvemonth ; haviag to make biS way, defenceless 
and alone, from Socatoo, in H^Sstl, to Bad^gry on the westmi 
coast of Africa— along, difficult, and dangerous journeys 
L 4 
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through countries inh&bited by a variety of trtbest by wham, 
however, he was not only unmolested, but treated for the 
moat part with kindness and liberality. At length he arrived 
steely at Portsmouth, on the 30th of April, 1826; i>ringing 
with him Captain Clapperton's journals, as well as a great 
deal of valuatJe information of his own. 

Having remfuned in London three or four weeks, in order 
to prepare a rough copy of his journals to be laid before 
government, lender now returned to his friends at Truro, 
after an absence of nearly thirteen years. During the 
ensuing summer, his health continued to suffer so much, 
that the first narrative of his travels was printed in the rough 
and unfinished form in which it had been hastily dmwn up. 
He was therefore induced to compile a fresh work from his 
additional recollections, and which was published in 18S0, in 
two post octavo volumes, under the title which has already 
been mentioned. In the composition of tliis work, as in the 
correction of the former. Lander was indebted to his younger 
brother John, who had been brought up as a printer at Truro. 
\yhen ' this work was just completed at the press in Dec. 
1829, he added a postscript to state, t\wt his Majesty's 
government had engaged him to proceed to Fundab, and 
ti;ace the river Niger from thence ; and that whibt the public 
would be perusing the work, he would be again on his way 
to the shores of Africa. 

. It was this second expedi^on which became the tiiumpb 
for X.aoder's fame, and insured immortality to his name. 
His instructions from Sir George Murray, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, were, in effect, to take the same route 
as Clapperton had taken, until a convenient spot might be 
reached, from whence he should find the means of embarking 
on the river ; then to commit himself to the stream, and de- 
scend with it whithersoever it might convey him ; whether to 
the sea, ox to the lake Tshad, the only two probable, or 
indeed possible, receptacles of its great waters. 

. Accompanied by his brother John, who, influenced by a 
laudable desire of assisting him and of visiting Africa, ander-> 
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took the expedition without any promise of pecuniary recom- 
pence, Richard Lander, on the 9tb of January, 1830,' 
embariced from Portsmouth, in the Alert, merchant vessel, 
for Cape Coast Castle, where he arrived on the 22d of 
the following month. Proceeding to Accra, he was thence 
conveyed by his Majesty's brig Clinker to Bad^gry, and 
landed on the 2Sd of March. At Bad^gry, the travellers 
were detained nine days by the bad faith of Adooley, the 
mercenary chief of that place. At length, they set off on 
their toilsome journey; and, after undergoing a variety of 
privations and aufierings, on the 1 7th of June reached Boossd, 
on the west bank of the Niger (a distance in a direct line of 
about three hundred and filly miles) ; which place no Euro- 
pean, except the unfortunate Park, and Captain Clapperton, 
when Richard Lander was in his service, had before visited. 
From Boossk the Landers ascended the river, a distance of 
about one hundred miles, to Yioorie, which was the extreme 
ptnnt of the expedition, and at which place tbey arrived <m 
the 27th of June. 

On the Sd of August the travellers quitted Yaoorie ; and, 
partly by land and partly by water, returned to BoossEt. Here 
they were detained by illness and by various untoward events, 
especially by the difficulties thrown in the way of their ob- 
taining canoes, until the 20th of September, when they 
embarked on the Niger to descend the stream, in perfect 
uncertainty whither it might lead them. Their adventures 
were sometimes of an amusing, sometimes of an alarming, 
character. As they proceeded, however, their diCBculties and 
dangers increased ; but these were met with the most manly 
and determined resolution. At a place called Kirree they 
wEpe plundered, and nearly lost their lives. On their arrival 
at E^oe, they were made prisoners by the King, who would 
not hear of their liberation, unless he received a large sum 
by way of remuneration. For this sum they gave him a bill 
on the captain of a Liverpool trader, that, to their great joy, 
they were informed, was lying in the Fii-st Brass River, other- 
wise called the river Nun, which they now ascertained dis- 
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charges a large portion of the vatera of the Quorra, or Niger, 
into the Bight of Benin. The King of Bnass Town exacted 
from them an obhgation similar to that which bad be«t re- 
quired b; the King of Eboe, and retained John Lander and 
seven of the travellers' crew as hostages for the payment, 
while Richard Lander went forward with the King's son. On 
the 16th of November the Liverpool trader was reached; bat 
the Captain behaved in the most brutal manner, and refused 
to make any advance whatever, although he was assured that 
he would be r^iaid by the British government. On the 24th 
of November Richard Lander was joined by his brother Jobn> 
who had persuaded the natives to allow him to proceed. The 
Captain persisted in his refusal to pay the demanded ransom, 
and the travellers were compelled, althongh with great retnc- 
tance, to submit to the disgrace of thus having their bills pro- 
tested.* The Liverpool vessel then dropped down to tbe mouth 
of the nver, but was nearly lost in crossing the bar. On the 1st 
of December the Landers were put on shore at Fernando Fo, 
whence, on the 20th of January, 1831, they proceeded to Rio 
Janeiro, and, on the SOtb of March, sailed from thence in a 
transport, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 9th of June. 
Richard Lander immediately repaired to London, and re- 
ported their discovery to Lord Goderich (uow the Earl of 
Ripon), who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The safe and triumphant return of the brothers was the 
subject of warm aud general congratulation. The first amiual 
premium of fifty guineas, which had been placed at tbe dis- 
posal of tbe President and Council of the Royal Geogr^hical 
Society by his Majesty, was awarded to Richard Lander, as 
having been charged with the expedition. On the 14<th of 
November it was presented to him by the President, Lord 
Goderich, accompanied by a few observations most gratifying 
to his feelings ; and it is a remarkable fact, that the incorpor- 
ation of the African Association with the Get^aphical So- 



' On tha nluni of the Landers^ to England, orden were sent out by gorern- 
nl to pay the proper drnund. 
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eietjwas announced by his Lordsblp immediately afterwards, 
— that Association whoK first and chief solicitude had been 
the gnuid discovery for which the reward had been just 
bestowed. 

In ibe disaster which befell them at Kirree, portions of the 
jcmmals of both brothers were lost in the river. It fortu- 
nately happened, however, that that portion which was saved 
of each journal supplied the d^ciency of the other. Mr. 
Murray gave the Landers tfie liberal sum of a thousand 
guineas for their papers; and, the task of blending the two 
jonm^ into one, and of constructing a m^ of the route, 
having been performed by Lieutenant Becher^ R. N., the 
work was puUisbed in three volumes, under the title of 
" Journal of an. Expedition to explore the Course and Ter- 
mination of the Niger ; by Richard and Jt^n Lander." 
This Darrative, besides the valuable addition whidi it made 
to our geographical knowledge, is replete with shrewd observ- 
ation and entertaining personal anecdotes and adventures. 
No one can peruse it without the deepest interest. 

The domestic dbposition of John Lander now indaced him 
to settle in *'^ his own, his native land ; " but Richard's love 
of hazardous enterprise, unfortunately for himself personally, 
, had not yet been sufficiently gratified. An opportunity soon 
presented itself for indulging his inclination. Early in the 
year 18S2 several merchants of Liverpool, one of the princi- 
pal of whom was Sir John Tobin, formed themselves into a 
company, and prelected an expedition, to be placed under 
the direction of Richard Lander, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing the Niger, and establishing a trade with the natives of 
Central Africa. It was hoped that the supply of the dense 
population of that vast continent might eJford a mighty mar* 
ket for tbe manu&ctured goods and wares of England, in 
return for which the rich commodities of gtdd, ivoiy, hippo- 
potamus' teeth, indigo, &c., might be obtained; nor were 
the nobler aims overlooked, of enlarging our geographical 
information, of eventually putting an end to the horribJe 
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traffic ID bwaaa bdflgs, snd of contributing to the gradual' 
ei)iight«Hment and civilbation of Africa. 

The exfiedicion consisted of two steam-veasels, the Quorra 
(which is the Arabic for " shining river"), of 145 tons' burthen, 
propelled by an engine of 6i^y horse power, tuid the Al- 
burkha (which is the Arabic for " blessing"), built of iron, 
but only of fifty-live tons' burthen. They were to be accom- 
panied to the African coast by the Columbine brig, laden 
with coals for the steamers, and a variety of articles for pre- 
sents and barter. 

This little squadr<»i sailed from Milford Haven on the , 
25th of July, 1 632, and reached Cape Coast Castle, all well, 
on the ?th of October, Atler having touched at the Isle of 
I^G, Sierra I^eone, and some other places, proceeding (o 
the Kun> the two steamers entered the river, leaving the 
Columbine at its mouth to await their return. Letters were 
subsequently received from lender, dated from King Obie's 
palace at Ebq^ about three weeks after the entrance of the 
steam-vessels iato the Nun river. It appeared that, a few days 
before Ilieir arrival at Eboe, the steamers sent their boats 
ashore to cot wood. They were fired upon by the inhabit- 
ants of a village, and obliged to return. The next morning 
a large number of men were sent armed. These were imme- 
diately fired upon by the natives. The Quorra then fired a 
rocket into the village, and discharged her long gun, at inter- 
vals, for an hour and a half. The natives continuing to fire, 
the crews of both the steamers landed, and drove tfaem out 
of the village, which they burnt to the ground. 

On the 1st of May, t83S, Lander arrived at Fernando Po, 
from the Quorra, which he left afioat in deep water at Cuttam 
Cufafee, near the junction of the river Tshadda with the 
Niger. He hod descended the Niger in a native canoe, and 
arrived at the mouth of the Nun river in tliirteen days, sleep- 
ingevery night, during the voyage, on the banks of the stream. 
When he reached Fernando Po he was still very ill, although 
recovering from an attack <^ dysentery with which be had' 
been affiipted for sooie months. His object in returning was to 
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prootira mediciaes, tea, and other comforts for the use of the 
invalids on board the steam-vessels, no fewer thiui tveaty- 
fiveof the persons who had embarked in which having already 
perished from the effect of the climate. 

On the 18th of May, Lander left Fernando Po, in a native 
canoe, to rejoin his companions. His voyage occapied thirty- 
two days. On the 21st of July, he was at Attit, in good 
health, making preparations to ascend the river further in the 
Alhurkha. The following extract fr(»n a letter of the last- 
mentioned date to bis brother John exhibits the character of 
tbe subject of this little memoir in a very amiable point of 
view : — ■ 

" Yon know that when we were here together, Abacco, 
diief of Damuggoo, had been at variance for several years with 
his brother, tlie ruler of Attk. On arriving at the former 
place from the coast, I was sorry to find the brothers, with 
their respective subjects, still engaged in that petty but ob- 
stinate and ferocious warfare which had distinguished the 
quarrel at its commencement. Determined, if possible, to 
effect a reconciliation between them, - 1 prevailed on our old 
friend Abucco to accompany me to Atta, promising to intro- 
duce him to his brother, and pledging my life for his safety. 
Themeeting took place on the SSd of November, and a highly 
interesting one it was, I assure you. Our party, preceded by 
Jowdie and a few drummers, were introduced into a largb 
square enclosure. The chief, seated on a kind (^ throne, was 
surrounded by all his mallams, and a multitude of his at- 
tendants. His wives were seated under a verandah, from 
which were suspended several handsome Turkey carpets, 
which served them for a screen. Abucco instinctively drew 
back as be approached the throne, but, taking him by the 
hand, I led, or rather pulled, him towards his brother. At 
this moment Iiis confidence seemed to have forsaken him en- 
tirely ; bis head hung down on his breast, and I could fed 
him teeoible violently. . Whilst I was displaying my present? 
to the chief of Att^ I perceived him several times bestow a 
hasty and displeased Look on his brother, who had disengaged ' 
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faimseir Irom niy hand, and was sitting on the gnxind. Though 
seven years had elapsed since their last meetiag, neither of 
the rulers ottered a word. The caiionty of the c^ief of Attil 
having in some measure been gratified, I immediately intn^ 
duced bis brother to his notice, by paying him a high compli- 
meDt, which Abucco had certainly deserved. I then expressed 
the regret I felt on witnessing the bad efiectt of ^e misnnder^ 
standing which had existed between them for so many years ; 
insisted on the necessity of brothers living tt^ther in ha^ 
mony ; and said, I was determined not to quit the spot until 
I had esb^Usbed a perfect reconciliation between them. The 
chief was extremely disconcerted, but he made no reply. I dien 
desired Abucco to rise, and leading him to his brother, I 
took the right hand of each, and pressing both hands tc^etber, 
made them ^ake hands heartily, observing, — ' You are now 
friends, and may God keep you so.' The brothers were 
ftoeply a^cted, and neither of them could utter a syllable for 
severs! seconds afterwards. Every countenance beamed with 
delight at the happy termination of the interview, and the 
multitude gave vent to their feelings in a loud, long, and 
general shout. For my part, I need not say, I cannot tell 
the heart&lt gratiHcation I felt at that moment. But this is 
not the most important good that I have been tbe humble 
means of efl^cting at this place. From time immemorial it 
has been a custom with tbe rulers of Atta to sacrifice human 
beings on rejoicing days, and on all public occasions. At tbe 
interview which I have just described to you, two poor 
creatures were brought before us to be slain, in order that 
their blood might be sprinkled abont the yard. I shuddered 
at the proposal, and begged with earnestness that nodiing of 
the kind might be done. I assured tbe chief, he would one 
day have to give an account to God of every life he might 
wantonly destroy ; and also made him sensible, that thoagh 
after death his body would moulder into dost, his soul 
would live for ever, and that it would be happy or miserable 
in proportion to the good or bad actions be had performed, or 
mi^t yet perform, in this wcM-ld. The chief was eridendy 
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muob fi&cted at my words> aud deured hb followers to iiii- 
bind the intendtid victims, and remove ttiem irom the yard. 
He then made a soleaia prombe to put an end to the custom 
of sacrificing human beings. As soon as this declaration was 
made known to the mallams, and the crowd of attendants in 
the yard* they a}l held up their bands in token of approbation, 
and shouted for joy. It is now seven or ei^t months since 
this promise was made^ and I am hai^y to say it has been 
reli^ously kept." 

While in that neighbourhood Lander ascended the river 
Tshadda as high as ]50 miles from its junction with the 
Niger. At that point, and at some distance above and below 
it, the river was found to be intersected with islands, and 
compm^lively shallow ; alternately becoming brood and 
narrow, in proportion as its channel was freed from, or ob- 
structed by, those islands. No traces of inhabitants appeared 
on the banks of this very interesting river ; and Lander was 
compelled Xo return to the Niger for want of provisions. All 
Uie Dfttives in this part of the country agree in the assertitm - 
that the Tshadda communicatee with the lake Tshod* tbe 
inland sea of Africa. 

In the further prosecution of tbe object which be had in 
view, Lander proceeded up the Niger, in the Alburkha, as 
far as Rablm, a large Fel^tah town; and, for the space of 
thirteen or fourteen days, maintained a friendly intercourse, 
and carried on an advantageous trade with its inhabitants 
The depth of water at that place was between two and 
three fathoms ; and, as far as could be seen beyond it, the 
Nigw was free from rocks and other obstructions, and as- 
sumed a majestic and very enoonraging appearance. 

For the purpose of procuring a particular species of goods 
&r the markets in the interior, of which be had not previously 
taken a sufficient supply, Lander again descended the Niger, 
and proceeded to Fernando Po. We believe that his last 
letter to hb friends at Truro was dated the 1st of January, 
1884. In tliat letter he stated that " he had been very un- 
fortunate in losing so many of hb companions, forty in num- 
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Jbcr; that .be bad iiiwWf been ill with - djueolery ugbt 
..inMtlb«rbut w«H quite recovered,' and w«s aa itrong m a Goe- 
^iMBor petiy [the Gosmoor near fiodnie]; tbat he was then 
^oii h'» vaf to the interior for tfae tkird mnd tatt time; that he 
'b^d-purchated an island near the cHy of Atta, wi whish be 
4tad built a bouse, and whicfa be intended u a depot Ua 
vinercbaodise, uid that he purposed to be in Lmidon abont 
-tba end c^ May." He spoke particularly of the kindness he 
" received from the kings and chiefs of the interior ;" aad 
.^eemed delighted with the idea of being the bumble nieaqs 
. of effecting " a commracial intercourse with the natives, ^nd 
of ^adoally extiaguishtng the infernal slave trade." 

Soon after wiping this letter, Lander left Fernando Po, in 
the Craven cotter, with about four hundred pounds' worth of 
,goods, to join the Alburkha, which fae bad sent up the Niger 
. B few weeks before, with orders to proceed to the island re> 
■cently mentioned, aod which was called " English Island." 
■ On arriving at the mouth of the river he quitted the Craven, 
. and be and his companions began ascending the river in two 
canoes of different sizes. They were all in excellent spirits. 
With them were two or three negro musicians; who, wbsD 
the labours <^ the day were over, cheered their countrymen 
with their instruments, at the sound of which they danced and 
sang in company, while the few Englishmen beltHiging to the 
parQ' amused themselves with angling on the banks of the 
' stream, in which, though not very expert, they were tolerably 
successful. In this pleasing manner, stemming a strong cur- 
rent by day, and resting from their toil at night, Lander and 
bis little band, totally unapprehensive of danger, and unpre- 
pared to overcome or meet it, proceeded slowly up the Niger. 
At some distance from its mouth, and on bis way thither, 
they met King Jacket, a relation of King Boy, and one of the 
beartless and sullen chiefs who rule over a large tract of 
marshy country on the banks of the Brass Kiver. This in- 
dividual was hailed by our travellers, and a present of tobacco 
and rum was offered him: he accepted it with a murmur of 
dissatislaction, and his eyes sparkled with malignity as be said 
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ta his mm langoage, — ** White mm vQl nenr maiA E(mc 
tbifl time." Ttus sentesee was imnedirtely inte^mted to 
I«ndw by a natiTe of die country, b boy, who aStermmim 
bled to death from a wound in the knee ; but Lander mni* 
Ugbt of the matter, and attributed Jacket's prtvpheey, Hn so ic 
proved, to the petulance and malice of his di^xisitioD. Soob, 
however, he discovered his error, but it was too late to correct 
it, or evade the danger which threatened him. On ascendii^ 
BS &r intand as sixty or seventy miles, the English approached 
an island, and their progress in the larger canoe was efiects- 
ally obstructed by the shallowness of the stream. Amongst 
the trees and underwood which grew on this island, and on 
bodi banks of the river in its vicinity, hirge ainbiuesda of 
tiie natives had previously been formed ; and shortly after 
the principal canoe had grounded, its uniiMtuiuite crew, bnsi^ 
occupied in ^ideavoaring to heave it into deeper water, were 
sainted with irregular, but heavy and continued, discharges of 
musketry. So great wqs Lander's confidence in the sincerity 
and good will of the natives, that he could not at first believe 
t^t the destructive fire, by which he wavliterally surrounded, 
was any thing more than- a mode of salutation ibej had 
adopted in honour of his arrivab &t the Kroomen who 
had leaped into the boat, andwho fell wounded by his side, 
convinced him of his mistake, and plainly discovered to him 
the ^arfiil nature of the peril into which he had lallen so un- 
expectedly, and the difficulty be would experience in extri- 
cating himself from it. Encoura^ng his comrades with his 
TMce and gestures, the traveller prepared to defend himself 
to the last; and a loud and simultaneous shout Irom his litUe 
party assured him that they shand his feelings, and would 
follow his example. Meanwhile, several of the savagSs, hav- 
ing come out Irom their concealment, were brought down by 
the shots of the English ; but Lander, whilst stooping to pick 
up a cartridge from the bottom of the canoe, was struck near 
the hip by a musket-bidl. The shock made him stagger, but 
be did not fell ; and he continued cheering on his men. Soon 
finding, however, his ammunition expended himself aerimisly 
VOL. XIX. M ,- I 
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4hHm^lAt,--ihB CoAfaga of his Kroomrai begintting to droop) 
■Hid^kefiritlg oFhis assatlaots, instead of diminishing, become 
HM«'gAienl -thaa ever, he resoircd to attempt getting ioto 
f&e BDMitar Canocj aflmt at n short distance, as ihe only re< 
MMOin^ chance of preserving a single life. For this purpose, 
ri»n^Sonmg <bcir proper^, the survivors threw tbemselves 
HHo the dtream, and with nnicb difficnlty, for the sto«ngUi of 
tbecdnmtt was iacredible, most of them succeeded in accom* 
f^hing-tlMir object. Mo sooner was this observed by the men 
iK-BtObuMi^ t^n thay started up snd rushed out with wild and 
4iideoiid yells-; canoes that had been hidden behind the lusu- 
rtent Cbllage whidi overhung the river were,.iR an instant, 
poshed out into the middle of the current, and pursued the 
Aj^ves with snrprising velocity ; while numbers of people, 
iMt mvf^ antics and furious gesticulations, ran and danced 
«l6ng thie beach, uttering loud and startling cries. The Kroo- 
'^nen'msiatsined, on this occasion, the good reputation which 
^heh- cottirtrymen have deservedly acquired ; their lives de- 
•fjiendad' on, their enei^y and skill, and they impelled thm 
rfMdw baric through the water with unrivalled swiftness. 
-Tbepunuit was kept up for fonr hours ; and poor Lander, 
wlftont ammunition or any defensive weapons whatever, was 
otposed to the straggling tire, aswell as the insulting mockery, 
^his fJuTraers. One incident which occurred in the flight 

deserves to be recorded. A white man, named T , com- 

Jiletety overpowered by his fears, refused to fire on the 
-siBvage* frho were within a paddle's length of him, but stood 
tifyi^ the «ande with a loaded musket in hi& hand, beseeching 
tlWdi, byhis gestures, to take htm prisoner rather than de- 
prive him of his life. -While in the act of making this 
^^riutardiy appeal, a musket-ball from the enetny entered his 
■'iotoatb and killed him on the spot. The others behaved with 
^the gMitfest coolness and intrepidity. The fugitives gained 
'es ihMr pursaers ; and when they found the chase diacoo- 
^{EJi^^ dh<^ther, Lander stood up, for the last time, in the 
'^](h^,'ttttd being seconded by his remaining associates, he 
'^tWredhishat and gave a last cheer in sight of his adversaries. 
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He Aea becMne sink imd faint from !«■» of bloodi .taS-swIt 
bade- ezbausted in the arms of tJaoae who w^e n^a^hMh 
JlaUyiDg fihorU; afterwardB, the aature of hU wovad nw 
ooaununicated to him by Mr. Moore, a yowg sur^^eon- fr^ 
Ki^and, who had aecompanied him up the nvm, and w)xm 
conduct diroughout this disastrous afiray was most adsuaw^ftf 
the bait could not be extracted. It had worked its vay into iJm 
leit thigh, and lender felt convinced his career wovid sQdp 
b« termiaated. When the state of excitemraU to whwh-hw 
feelings had bee& wroo^t gave place to tbe languor wbv^ gR- 
nerally Bucceedg powerful axciteiDeat of aq^ kind) the iovalld'y 
wound pained him exceedingly, and for several houffl afttfr 
wtards be endured with caloinese the utoat intanse suff^K^ 
From that time be could neither sit up, nor tuvntw.hiscMKte, 
nor hold a pen ; but while he was proceeding down tlte rivw 
u a manner so melancholy, and so very dilfereot {jfoax tJtfi 
mode in which he was ascending it only the day before ^ 
ctHild not bdp indulging in mournful r^ectioatsp and he 
talted much of bis wife, bis child, bis friendi. Ids 4i9ffi0 
borne, and bis blighted expectations. It was a period of dadip 
sees, mh dbtress, and sorrow to him; but bis natuFal .ctwef- 
fulness soon Trained its ascendency over bis miod, and fnaeljr 
forgiving all his enemies, he resigned himself into the bap^ 
of -bis Maker, and derived considerable benefit from tbe con- 
solations of religion. 

Various conjectures have been urged as to the probata 
cause of this cold-blooded and heartless attack. Some pefj- 
Rons imagine that the natives had been stitnulatad to the. p^fr 
petration of the disgracefiil deed by the Portuguese and .^fp^fi 
American slave-dealers, who have conglder^le inSuence.in 
the country, and whose interests would un^estionably decline 
by the introduction into the intcTi(» of Bndsh subjecis.a^ 
British manufactures. Others entertain tbe opiqio^ tbgt tt^ 
nativfs committed the assault in revenge for tbe loss o£<ai9.ftt 
their towns, whicb, it is believed, was burnt t/o tb« g^opa4,^ 
the crewel the Alburkba4t£amer,on ber lastvoyi^ toAR^; 
whilst others hazaidtlfe conjecture, that tbe BfaftipsivpKpv 
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adtj^flg^^ttet'llteir'luoretive eartyii^tnde betiwieen t^ coast 
•Andithe ia&ad countries woalA be annihilatedlf they SHfiferfid 
tits^£^1ish to trade with tbe natives of the interior in tb«r . 
jBirn i^xmIs, fiaroied a coalition widi die people of Bonny, 
mhest ttiterots would likewise be affected by the newordep^ 
dlkingi ; aod that these men, aided by the savages inhabiting 
idle txntotry in the vicini^ of t^e spot where- the mtliless and 
vgniaFdly assault wea made, mettogetlier, and resolved on the 
tdnttrnction of die nnoirending Englishmen. From what cause 
!aMn» itonginated, this much is certain, that the attack bad 
!been -premeditated, that -the arrangements of the assaesins 
Jwdbeen made in a methodical and skilful manner, and that 
Brass and Bonny canoes were engaged in it. Those ^Ao 
iipiro bad the best mesata of knowing the charaeter and dJspo- 
i^i^don of the Brass people and their neighbours of Bomiy, 
,«^09e treacherous manceiivring can be equalled only by their 
insatiable rapacity, consider the last as by fer the most pro- 
•bi^de- hypothesis ; and believe that King Boy, notwithstanding 
^is a0eG£ation of sympathy for the sufferers, and bis apparent 
idistrass on beholding his friend and benefactor mortally 
';wevnded» -was, nevertheless, at the bottom of the plot, and 
bad dXerted his influ«ice to bring that plot to maturity, in 
leoDJuBCtion with the malignant wretch who foretokl the fetal 
rcata8lro}:^e. Boy, having with- alacrity j<Hned tbe party on 
ttill -former occasions when thay ascended the river, and bavii^ 
'leb^o^y refused to accompany them on this, strengthens 
^the supposition, th^ he-was well aware of tbe formidable 
^Bger which awaited them, but in which, it is plain, be bad 
no Ambition to participate. 

■.: HftviBg succeeded in escaping down the stream, lender 
iieoohed F^^ando Po on tbe 27th of Januaiy. Afier his 

,. ihtI^ be was doing so wdl, that on the very day previous 
to-hb: dM*h, which occurred on the 6th of February, 1831, 
he took food with appetite, and no doubt was entertained of 

* his recovery. But on that day mortification of the wound 
iffSlltfi^ ^fd' eH^hope was abandoned. So rapid was his 
pH^etr^ii^ that -he -died «oc«i aAermidni^t ; bwingviKh 



isuek dire&tMis re^tea^ng his affiiits as the ^nrtasssioFUiB 
&tal warfliag penniUed. Wliile on bis swltbed every tited- 
All aail possible aid was afibrded faim. In the airiest rootli 
of Coloeel MidioU's residence, receiviag tlie uDrenittBig 
fttfieBtioD of that humane and gallant officer (liie GamtatK 
of Fernando Po), with the best medical assiatanoe and tha 
most soothing bervicesj bi» pains were alleviatedv and iA 
spirit w&K efaeered. He tras conaeioins of his approaekn^ 
dissolution ; talked with calDioess to those aroiuid bioii'sild 
antidipated the terminatioa of his career with oixnpdiure and 
with hope. His body was laid in the grave - amid'the Tififl 
regrets of ibe whole population, who accompanied - the'-C^ 
nerak ■ ■ - ''i 

When, the news of the death of their brave and ^ftfcrlM^ 
ing townsman reached the inhabitants of Truro, a'tnMlAf^ 
was held at the Connctl Hall, at which Humphry^ W^Hywi^, 
fisq. presided, and which resolved,— '■< ''■■ ' 

" To express its sincere sympathy with the soi'ro'i»ftl|j 
&mily, and its sense of the loss which science) comnifered, 
and civilisatitHi had sustained by the death of tbh tfitte^^sitig 
traveller. Further, that the sum of 8*1. having b^ rriWfl 
for the parpose of presenting pieces of phrte to MeiSt^. 
Richard and John Lander, and the altered circumSlAftcea ctf 
the case having induced the survivor generously to dMliitte 
any participation in the fund so raised> and totaquedt 'that 
the same might be appropriated to 6omeethef'meBM)rtd''ef 
the respect and esteem of his native'town fo^ his Igrt«ift^ 
Iwother, it was tbdr opinion, that if an adecfuate afftduae^fc 
obtained, a column should be erected in their Native toiftiPK* 
commemorate the intrepidity of the two brothers^ and thU an 
appeal be mads to the «ounty to ovoperate in thefi- dl^tl''^ 

About ten days after a second meeting took [^ee,-^h«n4i« 

fbllowing address was proposed and nnanimod^ adc^ted^-oi 

■-■■■ > ■ .0 ii{ 

« To the inhabitants of Comwill]. ■ -..j'm<.-( eirf 

'"■The lamentable fete of the African tr^VeRMQ Ite^lffl^ 

'Londeiv caJls for some marked expression ■w^p«bM«''ayW 
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(t^thy tioA respect; and more especially does it bebove 
Cornishmen to show their esteem und sorrow for their ad- 
venturous countryman. "Whether to testify tliis nataral 
sentiment, or to declare our admiration at the energy of 
niiod whtcfa raised the depftrted, and hts enterprising brother, 
from humble staUoo to such enviable pre-eminence, or to 
evince that deep interest which every philanthropist and 
Christian must feel in all that concerns the civilisation of 
Africa, «re are assured that there can be but one opinion as 
to the propriety of raising some lasting memorial of the 
travellers. The efltcts likely .to result from their discoveries, 
Ibliowed op by such indomitable resolution as characterised 
Hichard Lander, may be inferred from the melancholy cir- 
cumstance that this courageous man has, in all probsbiKty, 
&lten a victim to the suspicions of those concerned in ^e 
strocioQS slave-trade. Bat the grand object has been ac- 
complished, though great the coat: the path now opened fiw 
knercantile enterprise will make plain the way for civilisation, 
freedom, and religion. Park, Denham, Ritchie, Clapperton, 
and Lander have led the forlorn hope agunst thi seemin^y im- 
pregnable ftstnesses of African barbarism ; and though each 
bas perished, the cause of bamaoity has been advanced. At 
once, therefore, to celebrate the progress of discovery, and 
to record individual merit, it is proposed to erect a columh 
in tome conspicuous part of Truro, the bir^place of the 
Lenders, which, while it commemorates die melandioly faia 
of one brother, will render a just tribute to both. And to 
' this end it is intended to apply the amount already obtmned 
'for a testimonial of respect of another description; which 
' sum, however, being inadequate, the committee appeals to 
the liberality of the county, confident that contributions will 
'W immediately forthcoming, to render Ae memorial worthy 
'of tbfr occauon." 

'' - His Mi^ty has granted a pensiwi of 70/. a year to Mr. 
- 'IrfWidvr^ widow {the daughter of Mr. William Hugbei of 
Lonthhr}, and tnu anade a donation of 50L to his dai^btw; 
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We cannot better conclude than with the MlqwiRg^ 8?tri^ 
of a letter from Mr. John Lander to the editor of '*Tb| 
Literary Gazette," to which publication we are indebted.. fc^ 
a large portion of the materials of which the fbregoiiyg Ijttl^ 
memoir has been composed. The feelings expressed with so 
much simplicity of heart by Richard Lander's deeply-attachcNt 
brother are honourable to him and to our cotnoicm nat^rcy 
and cannot be read without sympathy. , 

" Richard Lander was of shori stature, but he possened 
great muscular strength, and a constitution of iron. : N9 
stranger could help being struck, as Sic Joseph Bapks ww 
with Ledyard, ■ with the breadth of his chest, the vpetuiesf 
of his countenance, and the inquietude of his eye.'; He wffi 
gifted, in an eminent deigree, with that passive courage .wt^i^ 
is BO requisite « qualification in an African traveller. „ Hin 
manners .were mild, unobtj-nsive, and highly^ pleasing,, whicj^ 
joined to his cheerful temper, and iiiigeanous,.luuidMtf).e' CfWO" 
tHisDce, r^idered him a favourite with every one .thfJt kp,w 
him, by most of whom he was beloved in the iullest sense of 
the word. The many distinguished' individuals pf Uie i^^i^q- 
poUs to whose society he was introduced after hit retain 
from the Niger discov^ will subscribe to ike truth of this 
assertion; but no one knows, to the fullest extent, .finoept.tbp 
companions of his boyhood, and the friends of his rip^ r jear», 
the unaifected benevolence of his character, and, the excel- 
lence of his warm and. generous heart. To them, and ^o 
every member of his disconsolate family, who were t^o<}^^ 
attached to him, his melancholy and most distressing fafe will 
be the bitterest ingredient in the cup of life. So greatly was 
Richard Lander beloved by the untutored Africans, thai; .at 
various places in the interior, wher^ he had remained sonae 
lime, — ~ at Katunga, Boussk, Y^oorie, and other places, -r- 
numbers of the inbabitwits ran out of their huts, to eqihr^oe 
him on his leaving their town ; and, with hands uplided, and 
eyes liUed with tears, they blessed him in the natd« oHfheir 
god. He has lef); a f^erless child, end on afflicted, ibi«lKi&- 
hearted widow, to mourn their disU-«8suiglMr«Wvet|];wl*.,.iJ 
M 1, 
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i " How mdaneholy hag been the fate of most travellers in 
Africa I The daring Ledyard, who had been a wanderer 
ever a great part of the globe, fell a victim to the climatet , 
not long afler he first set foot on African soil ; the brave but 
unfortunate Major Honghten, plundered and f<M'saken by the 
Moors of Ludamar, perished' miserably in the wilderness ; 
the jusdy-celebrated Mungo Bark was attacked by the natives 
^th spears and arrows, and terminated his career in the 
Niger ; Major Denham escaped all the dangers of the vast 
ftnidmtiy Sahara, only to die atSievra Leone; BtAxoai, ia- 
aa attempt to explore the Niger, fell a -sacrifice to the climate 
of Berim. Many European travellers in Africa have never 
bapi^. heard of after setting out on thdr journey ; the eater- 
pFuing, kind-hearted Ciapperton, bome down by disappoint- 
ment, and by. a languishing disorder that reduced bkn to a 
skideton,. bo^tbed his last in a wretdied hovel at Socatoo ; 
u%ii to opmplete the list, owing to the sullen ferocity of 9, 
bfs4' of sairsges, Bichard Lander is also gone down to th» 
grave. But the fate of these brave men is not an inglorious- 
opo.iitb^ jiameB are embalmed in the memory -of their 
cfMMfjrmes.; and every friend ^ humanity and hoDOunible 
enterprise will moarn ovet the melandudy tenninatioD of 
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No. XII. . ,,,„-- 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN MACLEOfV^ 
G.C.H. ■ , . ,>■ 

SENIOR COLOMBI. CXAIKAKDAHT AND SIREomnMSSKIMOl ' M*^ 
AKTIXXXBY. 

glR JohV Macleod was of the Raaza &niily ; aiid his gradd'^ - 
fittfaer, Colonel Eneas Macleod, served wkh'great diftinctiMi'i 
in tbe campaigns and'sieges of the Dake of Ma^UK)rc^lgh^' ■" 

He was bom on the 29th of Januaiy, 1753; joined' tlie - 
'SLojfA Military Academy at Woolmch, as a Cadtl^ fli the-^ 
year 1767 ; and obtained a commission as Serand LieUtfenttnf' 
OTilhe ISth of March, 1771- '■■ 

On obtaining hb oommission, he was ortlM«d to Oibralttf j^ 
ii4iere he had an opportanity, on a targe- scale, of -vii,MlU|<-' 
and practising the garrison duties of his pn^ssioni > 

In 1775 he sailed &om England with the forces diiUMit 
to suppress the colonial rebellion in North America. Little 
occurred on his first arrival in that country, beyond the usnal 
events of ordinary service; bnt in 1781 he joined the force 
detached under Earl Comwallis, which he accompanied into 
North Carolina, during an arduous march of above 600 miles, 
and had the good fortune to command the artillery engaged 
in tbe signal victory of Guilford, over the combined ctmti- 
nental and American forces, on the I5th of March. 

In describing his movements previous to the battle, Lord 
Comwallis observes, " The woods on the right and \t& were' 
reported to be impracticable for cannon : but as that on our' 
right appeared to be most open, I resolved to attack the left 
wing of the enemy ; and whiUt my disposition was making 
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tat that parpose, I ordered Lieutenant Msdeod to bring for- 
ward the guns, and cannon ode their c«itre." 

Agtun, the despatch, dsBcribitig s critical period of the 
battle, states that the second battalion of Guards, having dft- 
ftated a corps of continent^ in&ntry, much superior in 
number, formed on the open field, and captured two S-pound- 
ers; bat pursuing with too much ardour, .they became ex- 
posed to an attack from Washington's dragoons, with the 
loss of the 6-pounders they had taken : it then, mentions that 
tbe eoemy's cavalry were soon repulsed by a well-directed 
fire from the guns just brought up by Lieutenafit Macleod ; 
and on the appearance of the Grenadiers of the Guards, and 
the 7Ist regiment^ the guns were soon rec^itured. 

The exertions of the artillery under Sir John Macleod's 
(Hrders on this service, in overcoming the obstacles opposed to 
their advance by the difficulties of the country, will be best 
i^reoiftted by Xiord Corowallis's description of the match 
of the army previous to the battle of Guilford i " their invin- 
cible patjence in the hardships aud fatigue o£ a march of 
above SOO miles, in which they have forded several large 
liverB, and numberless creeks, many of which would be 
reckoned large rivers in any other country in the world, 
without tents, aod often without provisions, will sufficiently 
manliest their ardent zeal for the honour and interests of 
their sovereign and their country." 

During the course of this service. Sir John MacLeod had 
attained the rank of First Lieutenant (in July, 1779). His 
last letters fix>m America are dated in 178U juitt previous to , 
bis embarkation at New York to retura to Europe. 

Ja Jannary, 1782» be was promoted to the rank of Second 
Captun. 

Od the return of the army to E^aod, Lord Cornwallis, 
ffi^iog to mark in a distinguished manner his sense of Sir 
John Macleod's services while under his orders, more particu- 
larly jm the battle of Guilford, and in the professional x^- 
sourceg be bad shown in the difficulties attending the previous 
^tarph of the army, named him to the Kiog, and his Majesty 
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was ^eased in cdoseijuence to commadd his perAmal atteiid-' 
ance and presentation by Lord Comwallis. ' 

In die same year he was appointed to the staff of Lord 
George Lennox. 

The regiment of artillery had been increased dnrin^ th4 
American war to four batt^ions, trnd an invalid battalion; and 
the Master- Oeneral of xbe Ordnance, Irora so great ail au^ 
mentadon, found it necessary to extend its staff, At the bead 
of which he placed Sir John Macleod: 

In 1790 Lord Comwallis was appointed Gorernor-Omera) 
and Cmnmander-in-Chief in India; and his Lordship imme* 
diriely expressed a desire that'^r John Macleod shonld ae<' 
company him : but bis staff duties dready forming an int^ral 
part of the important discipline he was peifeettng, corapetled 
faiiR to fbriego the gratiflcation of att^tding bis commandar 
and friend. 

On the 14th of May, 17£K), he succeeded to a oompMly ih 
the regiment of artillery. 

We now approach a period, when the peculiar power and 
ener^es of Sir John Macleod's character were to be more 
conspicuously developed and brought into public notice. Tht 
war occasioned by the French revolution worked rapid 
changes and improvements in the French army, which- it be- 
came necessary to meet with cort'esponding efibrts on our 
part. They had started and matured- a system of war&re, 
and celerity of movement, peculiarly their own ; and the oAer 
nations of Europe soon learnt the necessity of opposing then! 
<wr their own system. Their artillery, particularly, had Bh- 
dergone material change and facility of movement ; with otilv 
selves, of course, similar changes were studied and adopted. 
All field artillery was in future to have increased celerity of 
movement, beyond that of infantry; and a portion of H Vas 
trained to rival the movements of cavalry. Two troops were 
formed in the first instance; others were added in qaic^ 
succession. The organisation and equipment of this new arm, 
with die entire change that followed in the whole nature and 
system of our field Artillery, gave ample scope to the ihdi:^ 
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jkigablAnnad-of Sir Jblm Macleod; andiiis unretnittttig^ atten- 
DMH aod ezerlions were most ably met by the zeal arid 
MM^ation of the officers appointed to the new conJm^tds. 
.' At thie ttine there occurred another gratifying instance of 
|h0 high estunalioa in which his name wu held in the army. 
•>,' An e0q>edition was preparing under the command" of the 
lAtft MarquH of HasUngE> widi whom he had served in ^me- 
IW«< Hu firat step in making his arrangements was to oSier 
the command of the artillery to Sir John Macleod; bnt not 
oidj'.didFhiii staff daties egaui (iresenC aa impediment, but bis 
rank in the service at the time precluded the possibility of hi* 
■f^KHBtmeot to.BO large a command. The following letter of 
Lord Hastings is inserted here, not so much with a view of 
e,ffii»|)l^ing the estimation in which he h^ Sir John Mac- 
leod'a -military character, as from tbe desire which hatiflrally 
'RUggestsilsdf of recording a proof so illustratire of his Lord- 
■bipi's^peiaonal enterfmse and zeal : '— 

, " (SecnL) St. Juuei'i Place, (Ih November, 1793, 

^ " My dear MAcmoD, — It is probable that I may wry 
sp^Uy be. employed at the head of a considerable force. Is 
IfljCl)^^ situation, there is not any person I could so ouich wis)} 
for a commander of my artillery as yourself. If this cannot 
be, point Qut to jne somebody upon whom I can rely in such 
a trust. Let it be some keen fellow, who will laugh in the 
mid«t of difficulties, as I have seen yon do. Cast your eyes 
sound too for inferior t^Gcers whom I may ask for ; because, 
fts JM are sure c^ tough woric, I ought to have good st«£ 
Ulkirty .pieoes of cannon would probably be requisite; 3Wt I 
fotAse.e, &om tbe paudty of artillerymen, I shall be stinted 'in 
tbia particular. I . mention this, to give you an, idea what Uie 
■ature of the aztillery otBcer's command would be> But all 
iKBtilL looBe aai Undetermined ; and I have to request ^o«r 
■l»!recy. m 8i«ry,rMpect. ^ ., . -- 

I,;,-, " Believe me, &c. ' 

^ « Monu."?': ■■ 
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:~.r Thtt Kigiment of .artiUer^ lad been' now aaglamted' &M 
(the p«Me cotabluhmcmt to a fiirec 0^45^000 niea. Vbe mf 
duties bad, (^ eoune, incmased ia proportion, both in tnHA 
and in importitnce. The Master^Oeneral in contegiv^nb^ in 
cenoorrence.with ^ Doke of Yorlc, Camaagidm>-iat»Gi6Bli 
tubmittsd a repFesentadon to faia Miyesty of the indlcpensli^^ 
qgcoastty of a puUic offioer as Deputy Adjutsnt-GBneralof 
Artillery. His Majesty was pleased to approve of thtk 
arrangenieiit, and Sir John Macieo^ was accordin^y op- 
poJated Deputy A^utani^X^eneral, with the rank «f- Lieute- 
aaDtr-Coionel in the aemj (iiart^ 37th, 1705). 

On the SlBt of August, 1797, he was pronnCMt to tftO 
r^^iental rank of LieutenEiflt>-Co]onel. -■' 

. Ia 1798 a rebellion of most disattroas ohaWuiter blr^id 
forth in Ireland ; and Lord CommlHs was called on ta pm* 
cBsd thildberwith extended authority to suppress it by fore* -of 
arms. Sir John Maoteod considered the active employnDSilt 
of the Master- General of the Ordnance a favourable moment 
for solicidnj; permission to accompany him ; and he entreated 
Lord Cornwallis to submit bis wishes to the King, and to 
exert his influence with his Majesty to that effect. His ab^ 
sence from his responsible duties, however, was deemed 
inadmissiUej'but he received the following gracious asBur-' 
ance ot the King's approval of his sea! md motives. 

" Whitaball, ISfh Jiio*, 179S. 

" Deab- Macleod, . — I am just returned from the Kii^* 
do6et,.aiid have stated to bim yourearnest wish to beallowai 
to accoat|(sny me to Ireland, for a certain time ^ l^s^ «b4 
' thed^tirewbichrfeltofavailingmyselfoFyourserriails. Hi* 
Miyesty- expr^ed himself to be highly pleased with yeuit 
«ealDiw offer, aqd to be much disposed to gratify both yoH 
tmi ms^.hy complying with your request : but he added, ^gi 
he was apprehensive the service herenufatgreatly.Bu^fenh^ 
the absence of the. Pi^ic Officer; and be desired me to tell 
hini.&iily, whether that would not be the case. 

" Called upon in this manner for my (pinion, I could not 
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fa^'Khnitting, that the ■ervioe h»e must be liaUe to some 
jnooavenieDcefroHi your sbsence;. upon which bia MEfjesty 
atairod me not to prem him further ou the subject 

'* I am sincerely sorry for this disappoiutmen^ oa your 
BOODuut as well as my own ; bitt on reSectiDg cooUy oa the 
fausinese, I must coofess I think the Kii^ is is the right. 

« Dear Macleod, very sincerely yours, , 

" COBNW^LLIS." 

-' In addition to the in<Hreased extent of the corps, there wet 
added, in 1801, (be establishment of a Riding School on a 
Wge and efficient scale; and also a Veterinary Establishment 
adequate to the necessities of the cavaliy branches of the 
regiment, now increased by a numerous corps of drivers, 
' regidarly otganised and trained for the service of field bri- 
gades of artillery. This coips, whidi had its first formation 
in l*t9S, bad grown to the extent of 5500 officers and men ; 
'mad before the conclosion of the war amounted to 7300. 
The formation and eflSciency of these several departmeBts, 
J^ou^ apparently of mJoar detail and interest in the service, 
^ere not the less an object of Sir John Macleod's ctaistaat 
«aM Mid mitohfiil superintendence. 

In 1S08 he was directed to organise a tenth battsdien of 
artillery ; and on the death of Lieutenant-General Walton, in 
the svne year, he was appointed to succeed that officer as 
.Master Gunner of England. 

In 1609 the Scheldt expedititni was projected; and Lord 
Chadiam being at the time Master-Oeneral of the Ordnance 
Sii' John Macleod again seized the opportunity foe soliciting 
active employment. His Majesty, on this occasion, was 
pleased to accede to his request; and he aovn'dingly sailed 
from the Downs in command of the artillery under L<ord 
Chatham's orders, in July, 1809. 

The result of this expedition is remembered to have beat 
wsucDeuful ; btit the arduous and laborious duties of Sir 
John Macleod's command proceeded from the commencemeat 
'«f the operatioDS with uninterrnpted atid progressive success; 
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doii^ flqual honour to the arraBgcraraits of the oominandiBg 
officer, and the devoted zeal of the corps, m sannoaMh^ 
every obstacle, as far as ibe objeds of the expedition were 
persevered in. 

At no previous period had die resources of Sir John IVbo- 
leod'smind been more neoessarily exerted, tbah in tfaegigantie 
outfit and pursuit of the objects o! this expeditkni. But the 
war now assumed a character that called for still increasing 
energy and Uiought, to meet the demands and casualties of 
the service, multiplied by the extension of our arms through- 
out every part of the world ; by a constantly sccmniilating 
correspondence from every quarter ; and above al), by die 
hourly increasing importance of the war in the Peninsula* 
where the vigour of the struggle between the two great ctm- 
l^idtng nations seemed actually to grow with its donttion. 
Sir John Macleod possessed, and fortunately knew how to 
employ, abilities equal to the growing emergencies of the 
service, which seemed but to ^ve new life to bis ardent and 
eneigetic exertions. 

Before the close of the war, the three corps of artillery, 
organised by Sir John Macleod, amounted to upwards of 
26,000 men, and near 1 4,000 horses. Hie recmiting branch 
of the 9ervi<» aione, to keep up such a legion, in men and 
horses, had become a source of great and anxious solidende ; 
and formed in itself an overwhelming mass of bunness to 
powers of less resource and experience than his own. Fnnn 
the commencement of the revo)uti<msry war, there had been 
an almost constant succession of foreign expeditions, the ar- 
rtmgement and equipment of which devolved upon him. The 
|»^ncipai of these were, the continental, in 1793; the West 
Indies, in 1794;. the Cape of Good Hope, in 1795; the 
Helder, in 1799; t^pt, in 1800; Cape of Gk>Dd Hope, in 
1806; Buenos Ayres, in 1807; the Mediterranean, througfan 
out the war; Spain and Portugal, in 1808; Waldieren, in 
UI09; H{4Iand, iTf 1813; and, finely, tile Netherlands and 
'France, in 18] 5. 

On theSSlh of October;^ 1809, he attained the rank of 
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SibgoT-OeoenJ ; and od the 4tb of June, 1814, the- rsnk of 
laeuteDMit-OeDeral in the army. 

The battle of Waterloo, at length, gave peace to Karope ; 
and on the recall of the British Army of Occupation from 
JVance, Sir John Macleod was employed in making reduc- 
doosJn the artillery similar to those which took place in the 
other branches of the serrice. He had now attaint a rank 
which, from the reduced number of the corps, would in future 
prevent bis ranployment in the duties he had fulfilled during 
the war. It was on this occasion he received s letter from 
the Duke of WelUngton, offering him the situation of Direc- 
fcff-General of Artillery. A mind like that of Sir John Mac- 
leod could not with indifference quit a post at which he may 
be sud to have formed the corps, to whose name and welfare 
he was, in every sense and feelii^ enthusiastically devoted ; 
^nd the coBsiderate kindness with which the Duke's proposal 
was addressed to him was nevee forgotten by him. He con- 
tinued to tiilfil the duties of Director-General of Artillery to 
the close of his life ; and even throughout his last illness he 
.would never consent to any respite from the details and duties 
of his trust 

If we revert to the services of Sir John Macleod through- 
sut the eventful and protracted war, during which he was 
employed in the most confidoitial and important duties an 
(rfSoer can fulfil, it would be difficult to distinguish what 
might properly be termed the most conspicuous period of his 
career ; but it may, perhaps, be considered to be that between 
the interval commencing with the chivalrous and enterprising 
advance of -Sir John Moore into Spain, and the brilliant suc- 
ceesion of events that followed without intermission UU the 
fijial close of operations in the Peninsula : at which time the 
pature and responsibility of the duties he controlled had 
acquired an extent^ variety, and importance quite unequalled 
in oar service. 

In L820 his I^e Mfyesty, desirous of marking his sense of 
such hmg and important services, commanded his attendance 
Bt the Pavilion at Brixton ; where, under circum^ances> of 
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pecnliRr kindness and dUdoctios, he confiirrcd mi Umtbe'- 
honour of knighthood; and created him Grand Gross of the. 
Roysl Onelphic Order. 

Sir John Macleod was married, in the year 178S, to La<^ 
Amelia Kerr, second daughter of the fourth Marquis of 
Lothian, and had a bmily of four sons and fire dai^ters. 

It may be permitted here briefly to advert, with bis own, 
to services which were fostered by him, and which, duru^ 
the period of the war, bore no common character in the army.' 
His sons were all early taught by him to look up to the ser- 
vice of their sovereign. Lieutenant- Colonel Charles Mac- 
leod, who fell while leading on the 4Sd raiment io the 
assault on Badajoz, had, from the period of his first entering 
the army, given coostaot proofs of his ardent attachment to 
the service, and a promise of the fame and rare distinction that 
marked the close of his brilliant career. His services com- 
menced under his father's friend. Lord Cornw^ia; he was 
with him ui India when he died, and was the bearer of the 
despatches to England announcing that melancholy event. 
He was next employed at Copenhagen, and, finally, in the 
Peninsula. His character and services are best recorded in 
the words of the illustrious Commaiuter, who, together with 
the glory of bis own deeds, has transmitted the name of 
CoifHiel Charles Macleod to posterity. The fallowing is an 
extract Ironi the Duke of Wellington's despatcli, announctiig 
the fall of Badajoz, in 1 8 1 2 : — 

" In Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod, of liie ISd re^ment, who 
was killed in the breach, his Majesty has suatained the loss 
of an officer who was an ornament to his profession, and 
was capable of rendering the most important services to his 
country." 

Every soldier will understand, that if any thii^ could have 
affi>rded consolation to Sir John Macleod, (w the loss of such 
a son, it would have been a tribute of this nature from such 
a source. Even under the wei^t of such a blow, it had its 
influence: the patriot &ther bowed in submiBsion to his 
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htavy affliction, and bnrled his [»'ivete grie& for ever in his 
own breast. * 

Sir John Macleod's second soo, George, commenced his 
Service in the navy, under the late Lord Hugh Seymoor, and 
a^erwards obtained a commissiou in the ei^ineers. He was 
a most zealous officer, and distinguished himself at the siege 
of Scylla Castle, at the siege of Ciudad Rodei^, and at 
that of Badajoz, where he unfortunately received a wound 
&om which he has oever ceased to suffer. 

His third son, James, was, in the 6rst instance, in the 
artillery, and employed at Copenhagen, at Walcheren, and 
throughout a great part of the peninsular campaigns. In 
182S he quitted the arUlIery, and joined the 41st regiment, 
and was employed in the active operations carrying on in 
India, when he fell a victim to the climate at Rangoon, 
in 1824. 

Henry, Sir John Macleod's fourth son, commenced his 
services likewise in the artillery, and served in that coi^s in 
the battle of Talavera, and the early campaigns <^ the 
peninsular war. On the death of Colonel Charles Madeod, 
the Cuke of York offered him a commission in the Line ; 
and it was while he was serving at the si^e of Dantzic, where 
he bad been sent on a special duty, that he was recalled, in 
order to join the 35th regiment, then with the force under 
Lord Lynedoch's command in Holland. He was next on- 
ployed on the staff of the Duk« of Wellington's army in the 
Netherlands, and was severely wounded at Quatre-Bras, in 
the enemy's attack uf the 16th of June. He proceeded sub- 
' sequently to Cmiada, on the personal staff o£ the late Duke 
of Richmond ; and, like his elder brother, it was his mis- 
fortune to have to bear to England the despatches announcing 
his friend and patron's deadi. He is, at present, on the 
staff of the army in Jamaica, where he has been employed 
since 1825. 

■ Tbe oScen of tbe 4Sd raiment, iiniious 10 record itimr reapect and at- 
tachment to their lamented connnaqder, ereclcd a inonuinent to bis tnemorj in 
Weitm<D3ler Abbej. 
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From the general outline that has been ^ren or Sir John 
Macleod's services, some faint impression may be tbnned of 
his character by those who did not know him. Tlie nature 
of those services does not affcHrd extensive subject for narra- 
tive. It will hare been seen that he was the spring of acdon 
in others, more than a partner in events that prospered 
chiefly from his judgment: his was the anxious charge of 
respODiibihty, foresight, and superintending control, more 
than of active partidpation in what em&nated from him ; and 
his services ara better recorded in the successes and rewards 
of others, and in the high name and public estimation of his 
corps, than in details relating merely personally to himself. 

His earliest services commenced in command, and are 
those which partake most of active character ; and drawing 
public ooUoe and distinction on him, even at that eariy period 
of his life, afforded a sure and unerring earnest of those 
superior qualities that marked bis subsequent career. The 
-period at which he served was lliat of most importance in his 
country's annals; and his was a mind not to bear an undu< 
■dnguishfid part in the records of ^e time. An unprece- 
dented war, in power and dnration, had opened a field for 
tbe full developement and exertion of its superior and pecu- 
liar qualities. Tbe leading feature of his character was the 
confidence he inspired in others, and tbe unbounded trust 
they reposed in him ; and thus, whether called on for coun- 
sel, or to act under unforeseen or sudden emergencies of 
service, he was ever ready and prepared to nteet its exi- 
gencies. His watchhilness seemed never to sleep, but to be 
in anticipation of what might occur; and to forestall events 
by securing means to meet them. " His whole soul," to use 
a commoD-place expression, was in hia professiotL Of every 
soldier he made himself the friend. To his equals in rank, he 
was a brother ; to those beneath him, a &ther in kindness 
and in counsel ; and to tbe private soldier a beneiactor, ever 
- watching over his comfort and his welfare. To all he had a 
ready ear to listen, and a heart and hand to act in their be- 
. half. Throughout his long career he was never known to 
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act with the slightest approach to severity ; and yet lie never 
failed to maintain discipline, to reprove fault, or to check 
irregularity. He animated zeal, excited energy, and turned 
at perfecting discipline, by always appealing to the nobler and 
the better feelings that prevail in the soldier's character. His 
influence extended beyond the branch of the service he 
controlled ; his name was a passport every where, and was held 
in such universal respect, that it imposed emulation of good 
deeds on all who belonged to him ; and the conduct and ads 
of his sons, however they might r^ect on him, were thought 
of but as a matter of course in them : even at the period of 
Lieut.-Colonel Macleod's fall at Badajoz, his losa as the son 
was almost as universally felt as in that of the brilliant officer 
commanding a distinguished corps. Sir John Macleod's 
highest praises, however, are those which cannot be told the 
world. Our private character is alvrays best known and 
judged by that of our associates and friends; his were among 
the great and the good. Honoured by his sovereign, re- 
spected by oil ranks of the army, loved by bis friends, and 
revered by his &mily, his private life afforded an example to 
all who love goodness, honour, and benevolence, while his 
professional career ever pointed to the highest and noblest 
attainments by which we can serve our country. 



From " The United Service Journal" 
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DAVID SCOT, M.D. 

PIWFEWOB OF ORIENTAL LANOUAOEB IH ST. AKDBBW'ftl 
AND- XOBMERLT UINISTER OF CORSTORPHIKE. 

AuoNQ the maoy exaniples which Scotland has afibrded of 
obscure and anpatronised talent overcoming, eveiy obstaclei 
and rising to eminence by its own native ibrce, the latt 
Dr. David Scot, Professor of Oriental Languages in E^ 
' ^drew's, and formerly minister of Corstorphine^ may be 
reckoned one. With nothing to cheer hun on in hia arduous 
stru^^es but an insatiable desire for knowledge, be gained 
ultiniRtalyi by bis persevering and indefatigable industry, a 
name and a reputation a« a scholar, particularly as an Orim* 
tal linj^istf whicb has seldom been equalled in that country, 
end which will long reflect bnKMir on the church of Scot- 
land. 

Dr. Scot's parenta^ was hamUe | he was a native of the 
parish c^ Penicuick, where bb &tber was a small farmer : 
but he seems to hftve been a man of more talent than gene- 
rally belongs to that rank of life; &r he wrote and published 
a pamphlet, under the signature of a '* Penicuick Plough- 
man," directed against the Dissenters of the day, and 
especially against Gibb, the well-known author of the " Dis- 
play," a book in which the sentiments of the sect were 
embodied. 

As a matter of course, Dr. Scot was sent to the parish 
school, where he soon distinguished himself by the eagerness 
of his application, as well as by the superiority of his abi- 
lities. At the University of Edinburgh his diligence and- 
if S 
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success were such as to attract the attention both of the 
professors and of his fellow-students. After going through the 
usual curriculum, and the preliminary trials required by the 
laws of the church, which he passed with the utmost credit 
to himself, he was licensed as a preacher by the presbytery of - 
Edinburgh. He had now attained the summit of hb wishes, 
and reached that station which the Scottish peasantry con- 
sider as the most sacred and honourable that their sons can 
occupy. But no kind patron had discernment enough to dis- 
cover hU great merits, or was generous enough to oflfer him 
that preferment in the church which he so highly deserred, 
but which he was too modest to solicit. 

Seeing no immediate chance of promotion in the profesSioQ 
for which he had qualified himself, he became a student of 
medicine, and obtained the degree of M.D. in the Universi^ 
of Edinburgh. But as languages were his fiivourite study, 
he applied himself to the cultiratjon of Oriental literature|^ 
for which he was already prepared by his intimate knowledge 
of the Hebrew. In these pursuits he had the fortune to be 
the fellow-student of Drs. Leyden and Murray, the two most 
eminent philologists that this or perhaps any country ever 
produced. For the purpose of acquiring a correct pronun- 
ciation of I^ndostanee and Persic, he took lessons in these 
tongues from Dr. Borthwick Gilchrist, who, from his long 
residence in the East, was well qualified to give instruction 
6n these points. Having now made himself master of most 
of the Eastern languages, both ancient and modem, includ- 
ing Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, and some knowledge of the 
Sanscrit, Dr. Scot directed himself to the important business 
of teaching and preparing young men intending to go out to 
India. In this department be was eminently successful, and 
many of his pupils made a distinguished figure not only at 
the Company's colleges in Englmid, but in our civil and 
mititary services in Hindostan. 

■ Among others whom he taught were some of the &mi1y of 
the late Sir John Maijoribanks of Lees, Bart, and so highly 
pleased was that gentleman with Dr. Scofs acquirements, as 
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well as with (he successful manner in which he had dis- 
charged hia duty to his sons, that he determined, if in his 
power, to provide him with a living io the church. When 
the Hebrew chair in the University of Edinburgh became 
vacant in 1812 by the death of Dr. Moodie, Dr. Scot offered 
himself as a candidate, and had, we believe, the induenca 
of his friend Sir John ; but so high was the fame of Dr, 
Murray at that time, that no opposition or rivalry could hope 
to succeed. But it so happened^ that the church of Corstor- 
phine^ in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, became vacant, 
a year or two after, by the death of Mr. OUver ; ^d, chiefly 
by the friendly exertions of the honourable baronet already 
named, Dr. Scot was presented to that parish, afler he had 
remained for more than eighteen years an unpatronised apd 
unprovided preacher. In this charge he continued to labour 
for nineteen years, gaining the esteem of his people not 
more by his simple, unaffected style of preaching, than by bis 
modest, unassuming manners. 

About two years ago, an opportunity offered for resuming 
those literary pursuits connected with Oriental languages, to 
which he was ardently addicted, in the vacancy that had 
then taken place in the Hebrew chair of St. Mary's College, 
at St. Andrew's. Of the various candidates for the situation, 
Dr. Scot was selected, as possessing the highest and most un- 
disputed quali6cations ; and seldom has patronage been mor^ 
Justly merited, or better bestowed. His appointment infused 
a considerable d^^ee of enthusiasm among the young men of 
that university for the study of Oriental literature ; but un- 
fortunately bis career was short, as he was spared to discharge 
the duties of liis office only for. two sessions. Ever fond of 
learning in all its branches, he visited Edinburgh to-be pre- 
sent at the late meeting of the British Association ; but was 
immediately seized with a dropsical complaint,' and, atter two 
or three days* illness, died on Thursday, September 18tht 
183*. 

Dr. Scot wa's well-known to the litecary world by his 
various pubJicaticHJS. When a learned editor was sought ibr 
N 4 
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girKig'to the public Dr. Murray's History of the European 
Languages, Dr. Scot was the person unODimously fixed upon 
tio execute that hnportant task ; and it is nniversally allowed 
that, he perffH-med it with much credit to himself justice to 
the memory of the author, and benefit to the public at large. 
Btwides this, Dr. Scot published Essays on Belles Lettrea, 
knd Lives of some of the Scottish Poets ; a Key to the He- 
brew Pentateuch ; another to the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Solomon; works aditiirably fitted for the 
Hebrew student, and affording great fecilities to the speedy and 
CW'rect understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures, He also 
published a. Hebrew Grammar for the use of his own class, 
which,' for the simplicity of its arrangement, is well adapted 
for beginners. ' One curious fact attending this work is, that 
it was never committed to writing, having been all dictated 
extempore to the printers by the author, so familiar was his 
acquaintance with that ancient language. But, perhaps, he 
is better known to the generar reader by his volume of ser- 
mons which he published a few years ago. They are entitled 
" Discourses on some important Subjects of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, introduced by a short View of the best Spe- 
cimens of Pulpit Eloquence given to the World in Ancient 
and Modem Times." These discourses are of very high 
excellence ; there runs through them a rich vein of sound 
Christian doctrine and scriptural morality. They are often 
rich in illustration, powerful in language, and not unlre- 
quendyrise to the height of positive eloquence. The inspec- 
tion of the volume will far more than bear out any thing here 
said in its recommendation. His mode of lecturing was of a 
most interesting kind. Hb knowledge of the Scriptures was 
extensive and critical in no common degree ; and in the 
elucidation of difficult texts, by bringing his knowledge of the 
original languages, and the lights of criticism^nd antiquity to 
bear upon them, be was instructive and edifying iu no ordi- 
nary manner. In this latter department of public teaching 
he particularly excelled. Tlie whole bent of his mind, and 
the nature of his studies, fitted him eminently for it. He had 



made ooDsidendjIe pn^pess io a work on the Neturat His> 
tory of the Bible, part of which we believe iras printed at 
the time of his death. >For this task he was well qualified, 
faaTiDg turned his studies and attention much to the subject! 
but we have not learned in what state the work was left. It 
is, howerer, of too much importance to be lost sight of, and 
we trust it will yet be given to the world. la estimating the 
character of Dr. Scot we perceive almost every thing to love 
and esteem. His modest nature, his simple manners, bis 
amiable disposition, his literary taste, his extensive know- 
ledge, and his sterling worth, procured him the cordial' es- 
teem and affection of every one who knew him. We have 
seldom known a man more generally beloved, or more sin- 
cerely regretted. As he lived, so we believe he died, without 
having an enemy in the world. 



From *' The Edinburgh Advertiser." 
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MR. GEORGE COOKE. 

This eminent engraver was born in London, January 22(1, 
1781. His father was a native of Frankfort on the Maine, 
who settled in England early in life> as a confectioner, ^d 
having realised a moderate competency, retired from business 
about thirty years ago. 

After the usual school education, George Cooke, at the age 
of fourteen, was apprendced to Mr. James Basire, son of the 
engraver of West's Pylades and Orestes, — an unfortunate 
selection of a master; for during the whole term of seven 
years Mr. Basire scarcely wrought at his desk as many 
months, and the youth was left to make his own way. In 
the choice of a profession George was probably influenced by 
the example of his eld^ brother, William, who had pre- 
viously become the pupil of Angus, the publisher of a set of 
'* Noblemen's and Gentlemen's Seats." His family retain but 
little evidence of his early predilection for the arts; but the 
active energies of his mind would have insured him distincdon 
in any scientific or intellectual pursuit. 

The enthusiasm of youth, and a peculiar elasticity of spirit, 
.which did not forsake him in after-life, joined to an ardent 
love for, and search after, excellence, saved him from the dis- 
gust which his probationary studies were calculated to excite. 
Amongst a heap of trite, common-place, and temporary 
matter, one drawing by Turner came annually to Basire's, 
to be transferred to copper, as an appendage to *' The Oxford 
Almanack;" and, like the angel's descent to the Pool of 
Bethesda, this solitary visitation brought healing on its wings, 
and wrought miracles on those within the sphere of its influ- 
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^nce. From this source may be dated George Cooke's cwi- 
firmed devotion to bis proieasion, and that ardent admiration 
of tbe works of our great landscape painter, which afterwards 
produced sucb extensive results. 

Emancipated from tbe trammels of an i^prenticesbip wbich 
had been endured without the compensatory advantage of 
effidait instruction, his zeal and industry soon opened to him 
aa animating prospecL About that time commenced the 
publication of the " Beauties of England and Wales," which 
introduced to public notice several names destined to rank 
amongst the most eminent in the art of engraving, as the 
brothers Cooke, Burnet, Pye, and the Le Keuxs. In con- 
junction with Mr. 'William Cooke, and also separately, Geoi^ 
Cooke executed many plates for that work, which are marked 
with strong indications of a sedulous care and eagerness to 
excel, the characteristics of all his productions. Of his 
earliest works, some allegorical designs with portraits of Ger- 
man authors, and a small book-plate, entitled " Edward and 
Annette," illustrating a novel translated from the German, 
are creditable to his self-educated powers in engraving the 
human figure. Shortly after, jointly with bis brother, were 
produced two highly-wrought large plates of celebrated race- 
horses, Hap-hazard and Muly Moloch. The piunter was 
Marshall of Newmarket, between whom and the owner of tbe 
horses, l^rd Darlington, a misunderstanding arose before the 
plates were completed, and that nobleman withdrawing his 
patronage from the enterprise, the consequences fell heavily 
upon the young engravers, who saw the fruits of much time, 
anxiety, and labour, destroyed at a blow. Views of Ouse 
Bridge, York, for Dayes's works, and Thomey Abbey, after 
Alexander, for LysoDs's " Britannia Depicts," evince rapid 
improvement in their department; with some outlined divini- 
ties for Hort's " Pantheon," and a series of beads of mere 
mortals, with some statues and historical, groups, also in ou(> 
line, for tbe " Historic Gallery," a republication from the 
French, account for the employment of Mr. George Cooke's 
time down to the b^inoing of 1808, when the extensive series 
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<rf'plateB, iUastrating Fmkerton's " Collection of Voyages and 
TraveiB," absorbed, for several saccessire years, the greater 
part of his attention. An adequate idea of his powers mi^H 
wdi be fbnned from the conduct of this work, could the 
difficulties encountered and surmonnted in its progress be 
known ; 4>ut the public see only the result, and something 
ntore is oflen necessary to appreciate individual exertion. 
' Much of his valuable time was absorbed by barren and un- 
profitable matters, many of the plates were engraved from 
mere tracings, many were abortions of art, remodelled : the 
best of the wh<Je are some original subjects from the skilful 
pencil of Alexander ; but there is scarcely one in the multi- 
tudinous coiiectioa, amounting to one hundred and sixty, that 
dees not testify to the engraver's pains-taking exertions. 

During the progress of this publication, Mr. Willam Cooke 
had projected and commenced the first edition of " The 
Thames," to which George Cooke contributed only three 
plates, Monkey IsUnd, Tem[^ House, and the Gateway at 
Tilbory Fort. "The Thames" was the precursor of " Tlie 
Southern Coast of Englood," a work memorable on many- 
accounts, and of incalculable importance for its action both 
on the public taste and on the art of engraving. Early im- 
pressed, as we have already stated, with an unbounded ad- 
miration of the wc^ks of Turner, and sharing in a deep and 
weU-fotinded conviction of the advantages likely to accrue frcm 
any plan wbioh should place those wonders of the pencil more 
imiHediately within the scope of public attention, the brothers 
seldam met without discussing their favourite topic, and many 
a scikeme was formed and abandoned before their wishes 
ccMild be achieved. At length perseverance and industry 
baring vanquished all obstacles, the first number came out 
January 1. 1814, and continued at intervals until ibe appear^ 
aaoe o6the sixteenth and lost, in the spring of 18S6. Of this 
BriBsof plntas, George Cot^e engraved one third; namely,- 
Potde,' land's End, Corfe Castle, Blackgang Chine, Ketley. 
Abbey, T^gnmouth, Brighton Beach, Brighton Chain Fier^ 
Pendennis Castle, Lulworth Castle, Dover, Margate, Hythe, 
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Tintagel Castle, and Watchett ; togetlier with eight Tigaettes. 
The success of this splendid and original work was conunent- 
rarate with its merit ' 

An improved edition of *' The Thames" foUowKit contain* 
ing some tasteful and elaborate specimens of graphic akiD 
from hb hand ; amongst these the Launch of the NeboD) 
and the Fair on ,the Thames, after Clennell, and the 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge, after Reinagle, are deserving 
(^ particular notice. He had previously executed fourteen 
small views in the Scandinavian peninsula, after sketches by 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., as well as, some ten or dozen miuar 
store views for Pinkerton's *' Petralt^;" and he c<Mn[ricted 
an extensive series on a larger scale, of which a few had beea 
finbhed by bb brother, for Sir Henry Englefield's.work oa 
the " Geoicgical' Features of the Isle of Wight," and the 
neighbonring coast of DorseL This engagement, united to • 
fondness for and knowledge of the science, led to his engravr 
ing, foe several years, the plates affixed to the " Transactiona 
of the Creolf^cal Society;" but that learned body finally dlS" 
nsed calcograpbic, and adopted lithographic, illnstrations. 

Three plates of higher pretensions, and in different wallca 
of art, next claim our attention ; one, the Iron Bridge at 
Sunderland, from an outline by Blore, with a vigorous, efibct 
of light and shade thrown in by Franda, for Surtees's ** His- 
tary of Durham ; " the second, after a drawing by Alezandei> 
of the great Bacon's statue at St. Alban's, for Clntteifanck'B 
" Hotfordshire;" and the last, a View of Giedhbus^ in York- 
shire, af^r Tnrner; each is excellent in its kind, but the 
statue is the greatest effort, and warrants the justice of the 
inference, in which he has occasionally acquiraoed, that, had 
he devoted his time to the historical line of art, he would bure 
acquired equal celebrity. From those highly<«rought prcn 
ductiOTis, such was the comprehensive versatili^ of his talaits, 
we trace him proceeding with the same &cility and suoeaas to 
Works of a slight and sketchy description : into " The PeaM 
Scenery of Derbyshire," published by Mr. Rhodes of Shefr 
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field, he transfused all the grace, Bpirit, and ezpresBion of 
Chantry's origin^. 

Meanwhile the influence of " The Sonthern Coast" was 
powerfiiUjr acting on public taite. Some of its earliest effects 
were Hakewill's " Italy," and the " Provincial Andquities and 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland." For each of these works 
be executed some interesting plates : in the foroier two of 
KapUs, the Campo Vaccino of Rome and Florence ; ia the 
latta, Edinburgh from the Calton HU), after Turner, £din- . 
burgh from St. Anthony's C^i^el, and Edinburgh from the 
Braid Hills, both after Calcott, rank with the happiest efforts 
of art; and of the Edinburgh views in particular it is not too 
Siuch to assert that at the time of their appeanmce they Drere 
uneqn^led. 

In 1819 speared Allason's "Pola" with thirteen plates, of 
which the frontispiece, a magniGcent architectural compontiotL 
after Turner, and five others, are from Geoi^ Cooke's ac- 
complished graver. Some clever plates executed f(»: .the So- 
ciety of Dilettanti should likewise he here enumerated. Mr. 
Stwthope's '* Tt^gn^hy of Olympia " contains seven of his 
productions ; tmd a few occur in the engraved marbles and 
terra coUas published by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum. 

Contemporaneously wUh several of the later productions 
.here cited were a series of scriptural subjects etched in 
shaded outline, which, aiong with others by Mr. Moses, were 
«£Bxed to the handsome Bible of the Cambridge University 
press edited by ITOyly and Mtiat. 

On the first of May, 1817, t^peared the first number of "The 
Botanical Cabinet," undertaken by him in combination with 
the Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney. This sdentific work dis- 
plays, in the details of its execution, the same active taste and 
judgment that pervade all his performances : it originated in 
:a friendship which its progress cemented and confirmed, and 
which was to terminate only with life. For many years be 
resided at Hackney, in froat of Loddiges' garden. Ten . 
plates, small indeed and slight, hut full of accurate and taste- 
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lul disoHioiDBtioii, were supptied monthly by hia luddatigabAe 
hand for nearly seventeen years ; the last number, completii^ 
the twentieth volune, appearing in December, 1833. The 
progress of this publication may be adduced as an instance of 
exemf^ry r^olarity, which, in an undertaking depending 
wholly for its illustrations on a single individual, has few 
parallels. 

In 1835 he finished his engraving of Rotterdam, Jrom 
Calcott's fine pictnre belonguig to the Earl of Essex, and 
shordy afterwards he issued a prospectus annouucing a serlm 
of '[^tes from the same eminent painter ; of which two, 
Antwerp and Dover, were begun and considerably advanced. 
Biit bis Rotterdam was destined to be the source of vexation 
and disappointment : the returns from its sale having been 
left for accumulation and security in the hands of agents who 
became msolvent, the hard earnings of his skill and industry 
were irretrievably lost. This event bad an unfavourable 
influence on his plan, and be found himself compelled to 
suspend his operations on those plates, the rather that he was 
fiiirly embarked in the developement of a long-dieri&hed and 
fitvoarite idea, of whidi the British metropolis was the theme. 
His *' Iiondon and its Vicinity " was now in progress, and at 
its outset there appeared sufficient reason to hope that 
industry and perseverance, guided by talents like his, might 
insure success. But he was ^ain to drink of the cup of 
(itsappointment : the adaptation of steel plste^ to the purposes 
of book illustration effected such extensive changes in the 
arcana of publishing, that one pair of' hands was not equal to 
the contest. By a work of this class the "London" of 
George Gooke was opposed : the usual machinery of pul& 
and advertisements were set in modon; and, vastly inferior 
in every oth^ requisite attraction or claim to notice^ his ad- 
versary's punctuality, and, above all, bis che^mess, tamed 
the balance. Although George Cooke was not without a 
latent expectation that the public would do tardy justice to 
the merits of his publication, he bad resolved to suspend it at 
the twelfth number, leaving it open to be coodnued to twenty 
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winrfMrf) as covenanted in the etifpaml ptospectm, ihonld cir- 
cumitmces hereafter justify his proceeding ; but with the com- 
pletion of the plaSes for thetwelfth aumber hb life attained iti 
limit. The plates were augmented progressively, as the work 
advanced, to nearly double the siae of those in the firat 
Dumber ; while the most anxious care was exercised to include 
all that was striking peculiar, and attractive ; and the trans- 
cendent abiliUes of Callcott, Stanfield, and other artists of 
odebrity, lent their aid to adorn a work continued, till death 
intervened, without the usual incentives to exertion. 

In the spring of 183S was produced a separate wwk drawn 
firom the teeming metropolis ; the subjects " Old and New 
Lond<M) Bridges," executed conjointly with his son Edward 
W. Cooke, who also made the drawings. la a suite of twelve 
plates, the aspect of the Old and New Bridges, the demolition 
of the one, and the gradu^ advancement of the other, are 
rendered with a masterly fidelity of drawing, light and shad^ 
and execution, .that stamp these admirable plates as the per- 
fection of architectural engraving. Among his single plates, 
those in Nash's '* Views in Paris," Colonel Bat^s " Views 
(rf European Cities," Baron Taylor's " Spun," and more re- 
cendy several in Stance's "Norfolk Rivers," and one of South- 
ampton after Copley Fielding, for the " Gallery of Painters 
in Water Colours," must not be forgotten ; neither can this 
nodce of bis works be closed without reference to the exquisite 
figares etched t))r him in certain plates by Henry Le Kenx, 
in the Scotch wot^ before cited. 

Thb enumeration of his works, although incomplete, tells 
more forcibly than words could of his invincible application, 
aad entire devotitm to his profession. The hoar had now 
arrived when those labours were to terminate, and to termin- 
ate with little previous warning. At the close of 18SS, in 
spacing of his uninterrupted health, he observed that his siji^t 
was as sbrong as it had ever been, and that he knew thetooth- 
mdbtasid the headache only byname. In the month of Janu- 
ary, ldSi,heexperienced two slight indispositions from colds ; 
tma thosa be apparently recovered, and on Wednesday the 
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ISth* of Ftbnetry lie came to tonn (rom BArnes, wbtrc M 
TMided, Mid vuited Ute Bntisb Institution, the ExhibiliOA tf 
Bonington's woriis, Bnd in the erening attended the On^Jhic 
Cwnei'SAnone ; and bis friends were d^ghted to see him 
^)p«mitly in Ae full ex^o^ment of vigorouB health, «dA drt 
perfection of his fiwalties : in a fortnight he was no mO*t>t 
havmg eimk under ariolent attack of brain fever, on the'ff?^ 
of FebniBi7, 1634, at the age of 56. He whs interred' at 
Barnes, on the the 6th of March, and was followed to l^ 
grare by a nnmeroos train of friends anxious to pay the Imt 
■ad tribute to drafted worth: 

Mr. Cooke was one- of the founders df the Artists' Mot 
Stock Fund, a member of the Calcc^raphic Society, and one 
of the nine engravers united for the purpose of engrfiving and 
publishing the pictures in the National Gallery ; in fiirditf- 
aoce of which design, he had selected for his first plate, and 
made s(»ne progress in etching from the picture, Rubens's 
adeoirable hindscape, presented to the Gallery by the late Sw 
George Beaumont. In the practice of his profession he 
deemed himself peculiarly fortunate, inasmuch as it feji to his 
lot to produce some of the earliest plates engraved from the 
works of Turner, Callcott, and Stanfield, respectively; the 
first in the " Southern Coast," 1814, the second in the " Pro- 
vincial Antiquities of Scotland," 1819, and the third in his 
own " London," in 1827. He sbwigly parbcipsted in the* 
dislike entertained by nearly all the eminent engravers to the 
introduction of steel plates ; and, as he conscientiously be- 
lieved that the consequences would be disastrous to an art 
which he loved above all things beside, he, in common with 
the seniors of the profession, openly proclaimed his det^mia- 
ation nevo- to work on the hated metal. This is not the place 
todkcass either the policy of such a resolution, or the woridly 
wisdom of those who both made it and broke it; our atten- 
tion is solely required to the conduct of the individual who,. 
reosting firmly all temptations to the contrary, and tbeywcre 
many and powerful, strictly adhered to his word. 

To this bnef sketch of a life actively employ«d isjtke euh 
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ture and improrement of an honourable profesuon, a few 
words may be added, to mark the character and record the 
virtues of the man. A buoyancy of spirit was one of the most 
striking points in his character, accompanied by a well-re^- 
loted cheerfulness, a kindlbess of roanneivand a prepossessing 
address, that won the good-will of all who ^jproached him. 
His virtues were those which place their owner among the 
nKMt estimable of human beings ; industry, perseverance, 
temperance, and unsullied integrity: he may be sud to have 
wwn his heart on his lips, and it was a heart overflowing with 
good-will to all mankind. He has left a widow and six 
children to moom his loss : five others had preceded him to 
the tranb. 



From " Arnold's Magazine of the Fine Arts." 
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No. XV. 
SIR MICHAEL SEYMOUR, 

OF HIGH MOUNT, COUNTY COBK, AND FRIARY PARK, DEVOtf, 
BART. AND K.C.B.; REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE; ANp 
COHUAHDES-IN-CHIEF ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN STATION. 



The intelligence of the death of this brave officer on the 
9th of July, 1834, at Rio de Janeiro, occasioned the deepest 
regret among the naval circles; in which he had rendered 
himself deservedly popular by the urbanity and worth of his 
private character, as well as by t^e gallantry and decision of 
his, public conduct. 

Sir Michael Seymour was born at Palace, county Limerick, 
Nov. 8. 1768, and was the second son of the late Rev. John 
Seymour, Rector of Abington, and Chancellor o( Emiy, in 
Ireland, by Griselda, youngest daughter and co-heiress of 
William Hobart, of High Mount, county Cork, Esq. His 
youngest brother, Rtchiu^, was First Lieutenant of the Ama- 
zon, and was killed in March, 1806, in the action between 
that frigate and La Belle Foule. 

Having manifested a desire for a sea life, he embarked as 
a midshipman, at the age of twelve, on board tJie Merlin, a 
sloop of war on the Channel station, commanded by the 
Honourable James Luttrell. In 1781 this officer was re- 
moved into the Pordand, of fiO guns, as the flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Richard Edwards, on the Newfoundland station, 
and young Seymour was selected to accompany him. After 
the arrival of Vice-Admiral Campbell to assume the com- 
mand, Captain Luttrell was appointed to the Mediator, of 
44 guns, on the home employ. 

On the 12th of December, 1782, this ship* being cm a 
o 2 
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cruise in the Bay of Biscay, discovered, soon after daybreak, 
five sail of vessels, four of whicb loomed large, to leeward. 
As tbey were all single-dedced, the Captain lost little time in 
deliberation, but immediately bore up and made ali sail in 
cbase. The French, on his af^roach, confidiog in their num- 
bers, shortened sail, and formed in a line of battle ahead to 
receive him. Nothing daunted by this formidable front, 
Lottrell resolutely stood on till 10 a. h., when the enemy 
opened their lire as he passed alotig th«r linc^ which was re- 
turned Irom the Mediator with such steadiness aad eSeet that 
in half an hour their line was broken. The three lat^est ships 
wore under easy sail, and continued to engage till eleven, 
when, by a skilful manoeuvre and superior fire, Capt LuttrcU 
cut off the Alexander, of 34 guns and 120 men, and compelled 
her to strike: her companions instantly went off before the 
wind, under a crowd of canvass. At half-past twelve, having 
secured his prize, the victor renewed the chase, upon which 
the iugitives separated. In this embarras du choix he selected 
Hkt lai^est for his particular attention. At 5 P. H. he got 
within grni-sbot, and commenced a close running fight, which 
continued till nine ; when, having ranged dose op alongside 
of the foe, she hauled down her colours, and proved to be tile 
M^agfere, armed tnji^e, with S4 guns and 212 men. The 
next morning at daybreak two of the vessels were still in the 
offing ; but Captain Luttrell being dose in with the Spanish 
coast, and having on board S40 prisoners, with only 1 90 of 
his own men to guard them, judged it most prudent to steer 
for England with his prizes. In this action the Alexander 
bad «ix men killed and nine wounded ; the M^nagere four 
killed and eight wounded. The enemy having directed their 
fire chiefly at d>e masts and rigging of the Mediator, not a 
man was hurt. 

During the short passi^ across the Bay, an event occurred 
which called for the full exertion of the t^cers and men oF 
Ae Mediator. In the iiight of the Ilth they were all sud- 
denly alarmed by a violent report and cry of fire. £Wery one 
yos immediately at hb post The explo^on, it was found. 
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had been occasioned by one of the lower-deck guns haTiog 
been fired off by Captain Gr^goire, late commander (^ tfas 
Alexander, who bad laid a plot with the priscsiers to rise and 
ta{[e the Mediator: this was the signal ^reed upon to ex- 
ecute their design ; but by the Umely and indefatigabU exei^ 
tions of the officers, who ininiediatdy placed addititmaV* 
sentinels over the hatchways, and secured them by capstan-" 
bars, this desperate attempt was suppressed witbont blood- 
shed. Upon examinadon, s<Mne powder and a pistol were' 
found in Grlgoire's co^ which led to [Hwe Uwt he was the" 
principal person concerned. Captain Luttrell no longer con- 
sidered bim enttUed to his parole ; he was, therefore, with' 
some others, bis accomplices, confined in itons during the re-' 
mainder of the passage to England. 

Mr. Seymour served in the Mediator till the banning of 
178S, when he jmned the Gaines, 74. This was the losC 
ship that Captafa Luttrell ever commanded, he being cut off 
' by consumption ; but young Seymour served in various ves- 
sels tall November, 1790, when he obtained a Lieutenant's 
commission, after exactly ten years of employment He was 
then appointed to the Magnificent, a fine third-rate, com- 
manded by Captain On^ow, which ship, however, was paid 
t^ in the autumn of 1791, when the Russian rupture had 
subsided. 

After the breaking out of hostilities with the French re- 
public, Lieutenant Seymour was commissioned to the Marl- 
borough, 74, Captain the Honourable G. C Berkeley; -and 
was with Lord Howe when he fell in with Vanstabel's fleet m 
the Bay, in November, 1793. On the memorable Ist of June^ 
1794, the Marlborough acted a very distinguished part; fol 
she engaged the Imp^tueux, of 78 guns, and Mucius, 74> and 
all the three ships wei'e completely dismasted, with a dreadful 
carnage. At this moment the Montague, of 1 20 gtins, came 
down under her stem, and poured a raking broadside of ronnd> 
grape, and langridge into the Marlborough, which caused A, 
serious deslcuction. Besides losing her masts in this unequal 
contest, her lulled luid wounded amounted to 1S7, among tbie 
o 3 
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laiter of wbcnn vas Lieutenant Seymour, who had his left arm 
stMt at. The Impetueax was found to have sustained a loss 
dflOO killed and 75 wounded, but the Mucius effected her 
escape, so that the other results of the Marlborough's fire are 
un&nawn. 

^(Hlly after this glorious victory Lieutenant Seymour was 
promoted to the rank of Commander; and to the summer of 
lT9d succeeded Captain Amherst Morris in the command of 
die Spitfire, a sloop of war of 16 guns. In this ship he 
cruised in lie Channel, and on the coast of France, till the 
i)di of August] 1800, when he was placed on the list of Post 
Gsptohia, on a st^icitation which he made to Lord Spencer. 
This home station was a service of greater hardship than 
|>rofit, yet he managed to pick up a valuable French ship, the 
A))6gr4e, laden with ammunition and other warlike stores ; a 
fine transport armed with 14 guns; and the following pri- 
'TEteers : — 

GurUi Men. 
Les Bons Amis - - 6 32 

L'Aimable Manet - 14 69 

Lr Trompeuse - - 6 40 

L'IncToyable - - 3 31 

La R^olue - - 14 65 

L'Heureuse Soci^t^ - 14 64 

L'Henreux - - 12 56 

Captain Seymour succeeded the present Sir T. B. Martin 
in the command of the Fisguard frigate, under the orders of 
Admiral Cornwallis, in 1801 ; but the peace of Amiens fol- 
lowed shortly ^br, when he retired to shore life. On the 
recommencement of hostilities he solicited employment, but 
some time elapsed before he was attended to ; and he acted 
as captain in six successive ships before he obtained one for 
himself. At length his perseverance was rewarded by Ixird 
Barham, in 1806, with the Amethyst, a fine 36-gun fi-igate, 
armed with 1 8 pounders on her main-deck ; and of this frigate 
he proved himself a right worthy *aptain. * 

' On the evening of the 10th of November, 1808, while 
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cruisiog off lie Grois, he fell in with the iO-f;ua Fr«Dcb 
Jrigate Theds, and brought her to action. A cldse, fitrioai* 
and sanguinary contest ensued, which continued &r two 
hours and a. half, part of which time the ships were locked 
together hy the Amethyst's bower anchor entering the 
foremost port of the Frenchman, and there holding fiut. 
The Thetis fought well, nor did she surrender till every 
hope had fled; and when she was boarded there was but 
one Frenchman left on her quarter-deck. Both frigates 
were terribly cut up: of the Amethyst's crew of 261 men 
and boys, 19 were killed and fil wounded ; and of the 4S6 
of which the Frenchman's company consisted^ 135 wer* 
killed and 102 wounded. The result of this spirited 6gbt 
gave great satisfaction : on his return, Captain Seymour 
received a naval gold medal from the King ; a piece of platt^ 
valued at 100 guineas, from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's) 
and the freedom of the cities of Limerick and Cork, in 
suitable boxes, " for his very great gallautry and ability in 
the capture Of the Thetis." 

On the Gth of April, 1609, being still in die same ship. 
Captain Seymour captured the French trigate Niemen, of 
40 guns and 319 men, quite new, and only two days from 
Verdou Koad. The chose b^an at 1 1 a.m. ; the Emerald 
was in company, but in the evening she was lost si^t oJ> 
and nothing bad been gained on the eaemy. After dark our 
officer so shi^ed his course as again to fall m with the oi^ett 
of his pursuit about half-past nine o'clock ; in two hours 
afterwards an exchange of shots commenced, and lasted till 
1 A.M., when the Amethyst coming folrly alongside, a deter* 
mined action was sustained till three, when the enemy's fire 
slackened, and his m&in and mizen masts fell over the side. 
At this moment the Arethusa came up, and fired seven or 
eight guns, on which the Frenchman, who was already 
silenced and defenceless surrendered, having had 47 m«n 
killed and 73 wounded, while her conqueror had eight killed 
and 37 wounded. It should also be observed, that the 
Amethyst had two lieutenants and 37 men absent in prizes at 
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^it^e, Fef tbua gallastly adding a second large frigate to 
ijtt iRoyal Navy, the Ciqitain was, in the ensuing month, re- 
folded with a baronstcy. 

Sir Michael was next employed with the grand expedition 
against Walcheren ; and afterwards appointed successively to 
the command of his priz^ the Niemen, and the Hannibal, of 
74 guns, in which last ship he was so fortunate as to take an^ 
other 40-gun French frigate, the Sultane. In January, 1815, 
be was nominated a Knight Com mander of the Bath, and was 
subsequently appointed to a royal yacht He afterwards 
became the Commissioner of Portsmouth Dock-yard; but 
on the aboliticm of that office by the late Administration 
assumed his place on the Rear-Admirals' list, and was ap- 
pointed Commander-iu-Chief on the South American station, 
taking one of his sons as his Flag Ijentenant. He was in a 
bad state of health when be left this country, and bis lady 
took her &rewell of him at Portsmouth, with forebodings 
which were too fatally verified. 

The death of Sir Michael occasioned a great sensation at 
Rio. He was interred in the cemetery of Gamboa, on the 
15th of July, in the evening, with military honours, attended 
by all the £nglish, French, American, and Portuguese 
officers, the public functionaries, and detachments of seamen 
and marines. The ships of each nation lowered their colours 
half-mast, minute guns were fired, and a vast concourse of 
people testified every possible respect for the lamented 
Admiral. 

^Michael Seymour married, in I^STiJane, third daughter 
of Captain James Hawker, R.N. and sister to Dorothea, wife 
of ^ William Knighton, Bart, and G.C.H. by whom he bad 
issue five sons and three daughters: i. Jane Ward; 3. tha 
Rev. Sir John Hobart Seymour, who has succeeded to the 
baronetcy, — he is a Ch^Iun in Ordinary to bis Majesty, a 
I^bendary of Oloucester and Lincoln, and Vicar of Horley 
with Homton, Oxfordshire ; 3. James ; 4. Michael, a Post- 
Captain R.K. jmd in command of the Challenger, on his 
father's siatvop, — be married, June 22. ISSS* his cousin- 
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german Dorothea, daughter of Sir William Knig^iton, M.D.; 
5> Edward, late Flag Lieutenant to hii &ther, md since his 
death appointed to the ranic of Commander'; 6. Ricliard ; 
7. IVanoes Anne; and, 8. Dorothea. 



Principally from " The United Service Journal." 
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THOMAS TELFORD, Esfi. F.R.S. and F.R.S. E. 

FBEBIDEMT OF THE INSTITUTlOtt OF CITIL ■ ENGINEERS, 
&C. &C. &C 

If rank and fortune were the criterions of genius, talent 
would be monopolised by wealth and titl^ and the aristocracy 
of power would extend its influence over the dominions of 
science. Happily, however, neither an extensive domain 
nor hereditary descent is the standard by which to measure 
mental energy. The castes of India have not yet established 
their thrones in the regions of thought. The human mind 
still expatiates in all the glory of unbounded freedom, and the 
sparklings of its' emanations are equally brilliant, whether 
they arise from the poor man's cottage, or from the palace of 
a prince. It is to the energies of genius in humble life that 
science is chiefly indebted for its most valuable discoveries,* 
and the extension of its empire. The names of Brindley, 
Watt, and Rennie will never be forgotten ; and with them 
will henceforward rTnk that of Telford, — a civil engineer 
unequalled in this, or, probably, in any other country, for 
the number and importance of his public works, for the 
estimation in which he was held, both at home and abroad, 
and for the length of time during which he successfully 
laboured in his profession. His various undertakings will 
stand as a proud memorial to fliture generations of what 
sterling genius and persevering industry con accomplish. 

Mr. Telford was a native of Scotland, where he was bom 
in the year 1757. T^e place of his nativity was in the pas- 
toral valley of Eskdale, a district in the county of Dumfries. 
His parents occupied a station in the humble walks of Ufo, 
which, however,, they filled with becoming respectability, 
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His education was limited, in both duration and extent. The 
parochial school of Westerkirk was his only seminary, and 
here nothing beyond the simple elements of learning was to 
be acquired. 

At the age of fourteen, Mr. Telford was bound apprentice 
to an eminent builder, in the county that gave him birth ; 
and, having obtfunetl a competent knowledge of his business, 
on the expiration of bis term he for some years practised the 
same profession in his native district. The southern counties 
of Scotland, however, at that time furnished but little encou- 
ragement for talent ; and, as a natural consequence, industry 
found but a scanty reward. Convinced of these facts, he re- 
solved to leave his native abode, and, accordingly, be repaired 
to- Edinburgh, where be continued, with unremitting appli- 
cation, to study the principles of architecture, agreeably to 
the rules of science. Here he remained until the year 1782, 
when, having made a considerable proficiency, he left the 
Scottish for the British metropolis, and came to London 
under the patronage of the late Sir William Pulteney (origi- 
nally Jf^nstone) and the family of Pauley, who were natives 
of the parish of Westerkirk. 

The talents and industry of Mr. Telfotd, fostered by this 
patronage, on his arrival in England did not long remain 
unnoticed or unemployed. His progress was not rapid, but 
it was steady and always advanang ; and every opportunity 
of displaying his taste, science, and genius, exteuded his 
fame,, and paved the way to new enterprises and acquisitions. 
The first public employment in which we find Mr. Telford 
engaged was that of superintending some works belonging 
to government in Portsmouth Dock-yard. The duties of 
this undertaking were discharged with so much fidelity and 
care as to give complete satis&ction to the commissioners, 
and to insure the future exercise of his talents and services. 
Hence, in 1787, fae was appointed surveyor of the public 
works in the rich and extensive county of Salop ; and this 
situation he retained to his death. 

In 1790 Mr. Telford was employed by the British Fishery 
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Sodety to tDspMt th« hubours at their several BtatioiU} and 
to deYUe a i^d for an exteauTe eBtablishment at Wick ia 
the oounty q£ Caitboes*. This work was satis&ctorily accom- 
pUsbed, and it has been the chief centre of the heniog 
fishery on that coast, under the name of Fulteney Town. 

Paring the same year, 1790, an extensive inland naviga- 
tion, in length about one hundred miles, called the Ellegmere 
Canal, was confided to Mr. Telford's general management. 
This, in its track along the base of the Welsh hills, posses 
over the aqueducts of Font y Cysylte and Chirk. The 
former, one thousand teet long, and one hundred and twenty- 
dgbt feet high, and the latter, six hundred feet long, and 
seventy feet high, were constructed according to hb plans, 
and under bis direction. 

In the years 1803 and ISOi the Parliamentary Commis- 
siooers &a making roads and building bridges in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and also for making the Caledonian CanaU 
«{^inted Mr. Telford their engineer. Under the former 
bcNud, eleven fanndred bridges, two of one hundred and fifty- 
fest spaa, were built, and eight hundred and sixty miles of 
new road were made ; and under the latter board the Cale* 
donian CmuJ, of unusually large dimensions, was constructed. 

Under the Road Commissioners, on the Glasgow, Carlisle^ 
and Lanarkshire roads, thirty bridges, one <^ one hundred 
and fifty feet span, and aD{>ther one hundred and twenty- 
two feet high, were constructed. Under the same commi»- 
sioneri^ and local U-ustees, above thirty harbours were built} 
some of which, as at Aberdeen and Dundee, are upon an 
extensive scale. At and adjoining to fidioburgh, two very 
loAy and expensive bridges were built from his design, and 
under his direction. He was also occasionally employed by 
the dty of Glasgow. 

Nor w£re Mr. Telford's labours and talents exclusively 
devoted to Scotland and Wales. In England bis profes- 
sional employment became very extensive. Five large 
bridges over the river Severn were executed after his plane. 
One. of these was one hundred and thirty, another one faun- 
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dred and fifty, and a third one hundred and serenty, feet span. 
In all tfae works to which the Commissioners for the Loan of 
Exchequer Bills granted aid, he acted aa their engineer, 
which, in the aggregate, amounted to more than twenty 
instances. By the General Post Office he was also employed 
in making many extensive surveys in sundry districts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 

As engineer to the Parliamentary Commissioners for im- 
proving t^e communication betwe»i London and Dnblin, aH 
the works on the Holyhead Road, incladti^ the MeRai and 
Conway bridge, were performed under Mr. TeHbrd's direc- 
tion, with the exception of the landing-piers of Holyhead and 
Howth, for those he only cobi^eted. 

While the preceding works were being executed, sereral 
other branches of inland navigation were carried on nnder 
Mr. Telford's direction. Among these may be named tte 
Birmingham and Liverpool, and the Macclesfield Qinala ; 
the unrivalled improvements upon the eld Birmingham, and 
the extension of the Ellesmere and Chester Canals. A new 
tunnel also, SOOO yards in length, under the Harecastle Hill^ 
on the snmmit of the Trent and Mersey Canal, was coi^ 
ducted under his superinbendence, as was likewise tiie im~ 
provement of the river Weaver navigation, whieh is the 
outlet of the Cheshire salt works. 

In the metropolis, the St. Catlierine's DodtS) at Tower 
■ Hiii, were constructed under Mr. Telford's direction ; and 
in the Fens, the new outfall of the river Nene, and' the 
drainage of the North Level, stand as memorials of his 
scientific skill, industry^ and perseverance. ' 

Nor has the Brithh empire alone been benefited by MK 
Telford's genius. In the year 1808 he was employed by the 
Swedish government to survey the ground, and lay out an 
inland navigation, through the central piirts of that kinf^Mn. 
1%e design of this undertaking was to connect lite great 
freshwater lakes, and to form a direct communicrtion by 
water between the North Sea and the B^c. 

In 1S13 Mr. Telford again visited Sii^eden, taking widi 
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bioi some Ntperieoced British workmen, with such suitable 
materials as were wanted. Here he inspected the work in its 
progreEsive state, and superintended such branches as re- 
quired practical observation. This gigantic undertaking has 
been fully accomplished, notwithstanding the numerons ob- 
stacles it became necessarj to surmount. The communica- 
tion between the lakes has been in active operation for several 
years j and the whole works being completed, the entire in- 
tercourse between the Baltic and the North Sea was to be 
opened in October, 1834. 

The honorary distinction of Fellow was awarded to Mr. 
Telfbrd by the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 

In 1818 an institution of Civil Engineers was established, 
.wblch, being found of practical utility, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1828. This useful society consists of men 
^ninent for experience and practical skill, and of young per- 
sons desirous of acquiring information on the various subjects 
«OBnected with the profession of a civil engineer. Although 
(A the meetings theory cannot be excluded, yet the main pur- 
pose is to obtain practical facts. H^nce, notes are taken of 
what is verbally communicated ; and these, together with 
what is furnished in writing, are registered for the use of the 
members. Ry these means a valuable mass of practical in- 
formation has already been accumulated ; and every meeting 
adds something to the general stock. This institution at 
present consists of two hundred members, resident not only- 
in the British isles, but in Russia, Germany, France, Hoi- 
Imd, and India. Of this institution, from its commence- 
ment, Mr. Telford was annually elected president, a tribute 
of respect to his transcendent talents cheerfully paid by its 
numerous members. 

We have already adverted to some of Mr. Telford's un- 
dertakings. The following is a more detailed list of the 
principal works executed by him, and under his direction : -— 

1788. Shrewsbury Castle converted into a dwelling house. 
' New Gaol built for the county of Salop. 
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Twenty-six bridges in the Bame county, from 20 to 130 
feet span ; two of these over the river Severn, 

1798. A bridge over the river Severn, at the town of 
Bewdley, consisting of three arches. 

A bridge, 1 IS feet span, over the river Dee, at Kirkcudr 
bright, in Scotland. 

Bridgenorth Charch (dee the Edinburgh Encyclopndia). 

The Ellesmere Canal, commenced in 1790. Length, lOS 
miles. 

Highland roads and bridges, commenced in 1603. Under 
this commission were built one thousand one hundred and 
seventeen bridges in the Highlands. Of the roads, that firom 
- Inverness to the county of Sutherland, and through Caithness, 
is superior in point of line and smoothness to any part of the 
road of equal continuous length between London and Inver- 
ness. This is a remarkable fact, which, from the great dif- 
ficulties Mr. Telford bed to overcome in passing through a 
nigged, hilly, and mountainous district, incontrovertibly esta* 
blishes his extraordinary skill in the engineering department, 
as well as in the construction of great public communications. 

The Caledonian Canal, begun in 1804. Locks, each 180 
feet long, 40 wide, depth of water, 20 feet. One of Mr. Tel- 
ford's most splendid works; in constructing every part of 
which he surmounted prodigious difficulties. 

Dunkeld Bridge, finished in 1809. Nine arches, centre 
one 90 feet span. 

The Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan Canal. 

Aberdeen Harbour. Extension and improvements C(Ma> 
menced in 1810. 

- Dun^^ Harbour. Extension and improvements, com- 
menced in 1615. 

Dundee Ferry Piers on both sides of the river, in 1829. 

The Glasgow and Carlisle Road, commenced in 1816, lipoa 
which were built S3 bricks of 150, 90, 60, 60, 50 feet span 
and under. 

The Lanarkshire Roads, including bridge at CartUnd 
Craigs, 123^eet high; and four other large bridges. 
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hmnmbig Hx -rn'Mi of Ae rcmhnT^ orar CBtmgcm aid 
i^e with cut^fTOD. 

Tk« Dmb Bridge over Lehb Wat^, at Edinbuc^, lev 
each 90 feet span. Roadway above the river IOC 

. Fatbhead Bridge, 1 1 miles frmn Edinburgh, oo Ae Dai* 
luMi rand, five archies, 70 ieet high. 

MofpMh Bridge, NorUwinbeTlaiid, consisti^ of three 
arches. 

TVa Htdyhead Road from Londoa to Dublin, Including 
Iha Ifensi aad Oonwi^ bridges. It bas be^i seid, and no 
dotibt Irtilyt that Mri Tdibrd was inclined to aet a higher 
Mtea «D (be siKciBS nditcb attended his exertions for improrb 
iag the great commimictttion from London to Holyhead, the 
dtevatieas of ^e line of road, its smoothness, and the ex- 
MJlenBt of die bridge^ than on th^ of any other work he 
«sccBted. the Menai Bridge will nnqaestioDBbly be the 
BMMt imperiabBble monument «f Mr. Tc4ford*s fame. This 
bridge DTer the Bangor Ferry, connecting the corftnties (^ 
GwnuiroB md Anglesea, partly of stone and parUy <^ iron, 
nb tb* SQSfiMiuoD pricieiple, ctmsists of seven stone arehesf 
eBceedli^ in tnagnitnde every work of tbe Jfind in the trof^ 
Tbay connect the land with the two main piers, which rise 
53 feet above the lerel of the rMd, over the top of which ^ 
duiai Sra suspeaded, vadi chain being 1714 feet &om the 
&stening8 in the rock. The first three-masted vessel passed 
.under the bridge in i 826. Her topmasts were nearly as 
hi|^ a* a ffigate; but they cleared 12 feet and a half below 
tbe centre of the roadway. The suspending power of die 
chams was cakulated alt 8016 tons ; the total weightdof each 
<^win, 181 tons. This stupendous undertaking occasioned 
Mr. Telford oiore intense thought than any othw of his 
works : ha Wld a friend (Dr. James Cleltted), that his state 
ftf -nxiaty for a t^rt tiiBe previous to the opening of the 
bridge was so extreme, that he had but little sound sleepj 
jWd'tlMit a atw^kMigereoBtittiMneeof that ooDditkm of D»nd 
must hava wwdimiKtiad bk health. Not that in bad uy 



XMueiL to doubt the BtPDgdl udstabS^of ercry pvtof the 
structure, for he had employed all the precwitifKK tfaid im 
could imagtne useful, as suggested by his own e^Mcieuce and 
ooBsideration, or by the zeal aod talents of hts Yery abb ami 
bithful assistants, yet the bare possibility that some wank 
point mi^t have escaped his and their vigilance in a work ao 
new kept the whole stracture constaBtly paswug ia rairiev 
bdbre his mind's eye, to examine if he could discover a point 
that (lid not contribute its share to the perfection of the 
whole. In this, as in all hie great vorksj be entployed, aa sub- 
e^Dsers, men capable of appreciating and acting on .Up 
ideas; but he was no rigid stickler for his own piaos, for. ha 
most readily acquiesced in the su^estioiis of his aHioMnli 
wh^i reasonable, and thns identified them with the tuecesi of 
the work. In ascertaining the strength of the materiala fiic 
the Menai bridge, he employed men of the hi^iest rank for 
scientific character and attainments. 

Improving the river Weever navigation, b^weol tbe Gb^ 
shire salt works and sea entrance. 

Constructing a tunnel 3000 yards in length, tbrongfa Hare- 
castle hill, upon the Trent and Mersey navigation, near tka 
^eat Staffordshire potteries. 

Making a canal from ditto, 29 miles in length, by Macdea- 
fidd, to the Peak forest and Huddersfield Can^. 

Improving the Birmingham old canal, fimneriy laid out I^ 
Mr. Brindley. 

Making a canal 39 miles in length, with a brtmch 11 mile^ 
to connect the Birmingham Canal with the Shropshire and 
Cheshire Canals, and <^n a new communioatioti with Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and thence to London. 

Improving the outfalls of the river Ouse, in Norfolk, and 
the Nene in Lincolnshire, including the drain^je of the NorUt 
Bedford Level, between the Nene and the Welland. 

Constructing the St Katherine Docks, adjoining Tower 
Hill, London. ' - 

CoDBtructing a cast-iron bridge, 170 feet span, over-dlb 
river Severn, at Tewksbury, in Oloucestersbire. - ' ^ 
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Building a stone bridge, 150 feet, over flie Severn, near 
tile citf of Gloucester. 

Designing a stone bridge of seven arcbes, SO feet wide 
witbin the parapets, and 500 feet long, about to be buik 
over the Clyde, at Glasgow, on the site of Jamaica Street 
Bridge. 

Opening a navigable communication across Sweden, from 
Gothenburg, on the North Sea, to Soderking, on the Baltic. 

Id tbe;feer 1817, Parliamentary-loan Commissioners were 
appointed to apply 1,750,000/, towards carrying on pnblie 
works, hf r. Telford was employed as their engineer ; and 
since that time he has examined md reported on the follow- 
ing works, for which aid was requested : — 

I. The Regent's Canal, from Paddington, by Islington, to 
Limdioose. 

S. A cast-iron bridge across the Thames from Queen 
Street 

S. A short canal between the Thamea and Isis, and the 
Wilts and Berks Canal. 

4. For an extension of Folkstone Harbour, on the coast 
of Kent. 

5. For completing the Thames and Medway Canal, from 
Gravesend to Rochester. 

6. For completing the Gloucester and Berkley Canal, which 
- was done under his direction, 

7. For completing the Portsmouth and Arundel Canal. 

8. For the Tay Ferry piers, which were constructed under 
bis direction. 

9. For rebuilding Folly Bridge, at Oxford, on the site of 
Friar Bacon's Study. 

10. For making a short canal between the river I^ea and 
the Regenifs Canal. 

II, For rebuilding Windsor and Kingston Bridges upon 
tbe river Thames. 

12, For making a canal from the city of Exeter to the sea. 

13. For constructing a harbour at Shoreham, on the coast 
of Sussex. 
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14. For buildiog a tiiRbfir bridge at Teignmoutb, ia th« 
county of Devon. 

15. For complecing the Bridgewater and Taunton Can^l. 

16. For constructing locks and wears upon the riy^r 
Thames. 

17. For completing the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way. 

18. For completing Courton Efarbour in Ireland. 

19. On the proposed railway between Waterford and 
I^mmck. , 

20. On the Ulster Canal, as proposed, in the north o^ 
Ireland. 

21. On the Norwich and Lowestoft navigation, previoDp 
to the comnencement, and while in progress. 

Mr. ^Telford also made the following extensive surveys, by 
direction of the Post OfiBce : — 

~ 1. From London, by Ware and Royston, and also by 
Bamet and HatGeld, to Newark on the TrenL 

S. From thence, by York and Newcastle, to Morpetb, 
also by Doncaster, Boroughbridge, and Durham, to the 
same place . 

3. From Morpeth by Alnwick, Berwick, and Haddington, 
to Edinburgh ; also by Wooller, Coldstream, and Dalkeith, 
to Edinburgh. 

4. From Boroughbridge, by Hexham, to Carterfell, on the 
Teviot Ridge ; also, from the same place, by Aldstone Moor, 
down the South Tyne, and across the Irthiog river, to Ca^Ue- 
tOD in Liddesdale. 

5. From Carlisle, by Langholm, top of Ettrick and Far- 
quhair, to Edinburgh. 

6. From Glasgow, across Ayrshire, and along the coast to 
Stranraer and Fortpatrick. 

7. From the Holyhead Road, at Dunchurch, by Tamworth 
and Lichfield, to Newcastle, Staffordshire, and thence in thr^e 
several directions to Liverpool. 

8. From Northleach, in Gloucestershire, by Monmouth, 
Brecon, Carmarthen, and Haverfordwest, to Milford Haven ; 
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■Ik), from Bristol, by Newport and Cardiff along the i4u>re 
to Pembroke. 

. Motr^ detuls of Mr. Telford's woHfg ar« cont^ned in Sir 
Heiurj ' Pamell's ** Treatise on Roads." London, 1853. 
Pages 33—58. 50, 51. 146. 154—177. 260. 298. 348—561. 
366 — 985. with various other notices. A perusal of those 
pages will amply rqwy the reader who delights in tracing die 
progress of public im^n'OTenient, and in contemplating the 
mighty productions of hnman invention. 

The genius of this distinguished engineer wa^ not confined 
to his profession. At an early period of his life he gave in- 
dications of considerable poetical talent He was the " Esk- 
dale Tam " of the poetical comer of " The Scot's Magazine." 
In John Mayne's poem of the " Siller Gun " ^ a poem that, 
in the opinion of Walter Scott, comes nearer to the produc- 
tions of Bums than those of any other Scottish bard — full 
justice is done to Telford's " double claim" to renown. After 
recording with due praise the Malcolms, Fergusons, Pasleys, 
Lauries, Maxwells, Reids, and other worthies of Dumfries- 
shire, the poet thus speaks of Telford : — 

« To rank Hiialig our nten o* fame, 
Tdford upboldi ft double claim ; 
O" tabcitM of m ■[dendid fnme 

Tbo engineer — 
In poeif , ■ poet's nunc 

To Eakdsle deal- ! " 

In his " Life of Bums," Dr.Currie says, " A gl-eat number 
of manuscript poems were found among the papers of Bums, 
addressed to him by admirers of his genius, from dif&rent 
parts of Britain, as well as from Ireland and America. Among 
these was a poetical epistle from Shrewsbury *, of superior 
merit. It is written in the dialect of Scotland (of which 
country Mr. Telford is a native), and in the versification ge- 
j^y employed by our poet himself. Its object is to recom- 

* Wbere, u we faara oliead; itaUd, Mr. Telford, In the eulf part of hU 
enver, enmiwd hb atnlities as an eapaeer under the palronage of Sir William 
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oteod to hi(a other subjects of a serious nature^ skbiJarto tliM 
of the * Cotters' Saturday Night,' and the reader will find 
that the advice ia happily eofbrced by example. It wtoold 
have given the editor pleasure to have inserted the vi^Kile of 
this poem, which he hopes will one day see the light; he k 
happy to have obtained, in the mean time, his friend, Jdt, 
Telford's permission to insert the following extracts." — Tbta 
come the permitted extracts, from which we eielect the Bai»- 
joined : — 



" Funue, O Bumi, thj happy style, 

< TlMsa manneT'painting Mnini,' that while 
Tbey bear me norlhward aoaj a [nik. 

Recall the days 
When tender'joji, with pleasing imile, 

Blett mj young wayi. 

" 1 see my fond compuiioDs rite i 
I join the happy village joys ; 
I see our green hilli touch the ildea^ 

And through the wood 
I hear the nTer'* rushing Doise — 

Its Toering flood.* 

■■ No diatant Swin with warmer glow 
E'er beaid his natiTe music flow. 
Nor could hii wiihe* stronger grow 

Tbma still bara mine. 
When up this rural mount t I go 

With aODgi of thine. 

" O happy bard j thy gen'iops flame 
Was giwa to raise thy country's fame ; 
For this thy charming numbers came ^ 

Thy matehlen lays : 
Tlien nng, and (are her virtuoui nam* 

TolateMdays." 



But, as has been justly arid finely observed, " Mr. Tei* 
ford was a poet of the highest order all his lifetraie : npt a 

• Thebanksof theEst. 

t A beautiful little mount which stands immediately btlbr«t nr nUw fono** 
part of, Shrewibuiy Caille, a seat oT Sir William Pnlieiwy, ■ -- ■ • 
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inere rhyme-stringer, into wbicli almost any dunce might be 
drilled: the poetry of his mind was too mighty and loRy to 
dwell in words and metaphors ; it displayed itself by laying 
the sublime and the beautiful under contribution to the useful, 
for the serrice of man. His Caledonian Canal, his Highland 
Aoads, his London and Holyhead Road, are poems of the 
most exalted character, divided into numerous cantos, of 
which the Menai Bridge is a most magnificent <Hie. What 
grand ideas can words raise in the mind to compare with 8 
glance at that stupendous production of human imagination?" 

Mr. Telford had taught himself Latin, French, and Ger- 
man ; and could read those languages with fecility, and con- 
verse freely in French. He understood algebra well, but 
thought that it led too much to abstiacUon, and too little to . 
practice. Mathematical investigation be also held rather 
cheaply; and always, when practicable, resorted to experi- 
ment to determine the relative value of any plans on which 
it was his business to decide. He delighted in employing the 
vast in nature to contribute to llie accommodation of man. 
When the project of Denocrates, to hew Mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander, bearing a city in the one hand and an 
aqueduct in the other, was one day mentioned in his presence, 
bis eyes glistened with pleasure, and he exclaimed that De- 
nocrates " was a magnificent fellow ! " On the other hand, 
when a friend was describing a minute process, into which 
Mr. Telford's mind was too large to enter with interest, after 
some time he said, in his very good- humoured way, " Com^ 
be off with you ; you are thioking of mites, and I (rf moun- 
tains." Yet he did not despise minutise: on the contrary, he 
liked to see those whom nature fitted for critical investiga- 
tions of her laws and capabilities sedulously employed in 
exploring the most minute ramifications of her operations ; 
b^t he viewed such proceedings only as means to great ends. 
He valued means only as means, and never dwelt on them, 
but ran through them, carrying away with him all that would 
serve to forward hb ends. 

Nature and practice had so formed bis eye forjudging of 
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Uvels, that be ha* been often ^nown to ride tbrough a country 
^nd paint out tbe line wbich a canal must take, and si^e- 
quent surTcys have confirmed bis views. 

Mr. Telford w,as tbe patron of merit in others^ wberever it 
was to be found : bis kind disposition, unaffected manners, 
and easiness of access, were the means of raising many de- 
serving individuals from obscurity to situations wbere tbeir 
talents were seen end appreciated. Up to tbe latest period 
of his life, he was very fond of young men and of their com- 
pany, provided they delighted in learning : be encouraged 
them to pursue their studies in such a manner as to ocquiire 
an exact knowledge (tf the laws and operations of nature, in 
order that they might, in aller life, bring that knowledge to 
bear upon tbeir engineering undertakings. While thus ever 
desirous of bringing tbe merit of others into notice, bis own 
was so much kept out of view, that tbe orders of knighthood 
conferred on him, " Gustavus Vassa, and Merit," the gold 
boxes, the medallions of royalty, and the diamond rings which 
he received from Russia and Sweden, were known only to bis 
private frieods. 

He was a man of sound principle ; and his gradual rbe 
from the stone-masons' and builders' yard to tbe top of bb 
profesuon, to bis ofrn country, or, we believe we may say, in 
the world, is to be ascribed not more to his genius, his con- 
summate ability, and his persevering industry, than to bis 
plain, honest, straightforward dealing, and the integrity and 
candour which marked bis t^aracter throughout life. He was 
never married. His servants always spoke of him as tbe 
kindest of masters. He never troubled himself about domestic 
af&irs, nor cared what he ate or drank, but left all those 
minor matters of life to their management. He was a great 
reader, and generally retired to bed beRire twelve, end read 
hiniself.to sleep; rose at seven, and finished breakfast before 
eight, at which hour be entered bis office to buuness. His 
punctuality was universal. That he had a particular aversion 
to the .kfief>iitg <^ large bodies of. men of business waiting for 
him, the members and associates of the Insdtutton of Civil 
p 4. 
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Kngineert can bear ample testimony ; and he was not moi* 
endeared to them by virtue of his very numerous and valuable 
presents of books, plans, carpets, lamps, &c &c. than by bis 
inestimaUe qualities of punctuality and urbanity. 

Mr, Telford had been for some time gradually retiring 
from professional business, the better to enable bim to " adjust 
his mantle." He latterly employed himself chiefly in writing 
a detailed account of the principal undertakings which he had 
planned and lived to see executed; and it is a singular and 
fortunate drcumstance that the corrected manuscript of this 
work was completed by his clerk, under his direction, only 
two or three days before bis death. The plates intended to 
illustrate it are finished, or in great forwardness ; and the 
following list of them affords a magnificent idea of the mass 
of engineering information that will be furnished to the pr<v 
fession and to the public when they make their appearance: — 

A Hap of Gnat Britain. S4. Cranea on ditto. 

I. Ueriot'i HoipitiL 25. Waggoni on ditto. 

S. Palace of Holfrood Houw. S6. Let off at Stroiw m ditto. 

3. Doorwajt of Holyrood Ch^)cL ST. Ardniaun Canal and Haibonr. 

4. Intarior of Holjrrood Chapel. S8. Warton Point, Wcvnr Matigalioa, 

5. Aifl* of RoMljrn Ch^aL and SeciioD of Sea Wall at 
«. ConnniMionen' Houae, Pofla- ditto. 

mouth. S9. Saltraifbld Waii^ Waam Nan- 
7i Roman Batbi, Wroietar. ptioik 

g. RoDUO TeweUled PaTement. SO. Hairautle Tunnel. 

9, Salop County GaoL St. Gatton Bridge, Old Binnln^iam 

la Hontferd Bridge. CaoaL 

U. BuildirM Bridge, 38. Icknield Street Bridge over ditto. , 

15. Bewdl; Biidge. S3. Beaenor Embankment, and Dia- 
ls. Tangueland Bridge. diarging Appantua on ditto. 
14. Brfdgeandi Cbuich. 84. Locka and Lock Gatea on tha Bir* 
Ij. Jfap (rf Canal>. minghamandLiTcrpoolJunction 

16. Wide Locki ElletuieTe Canal (in. Canal. 

diuKng one of Celt iron). S5. Csatjron AqnadoBt on ditto- 

IT. Bridge, (tlq) Gate, and Tunnel In SG. Hapofthe Feni. 

ditto. ST. Aberdeen Harimur. 

18. Ckiik Aqueduct. 38. Flan and Elantion of Fl«r Hckd 
IS; Pont ; Pri^lta Aqacduct. of ditto, 

9(L Vf of Caledonian CanaL 39> Scclioni of ditto 

8). Sea Lock on ditto. 40. Dundee HaHwur. 

£2.' Lock Gatea (timber and iron) on 4l9 Onnng Doc^ ^ Dnndaaw 

\ ditto. 48. St. Katbetipe'a Docka(Flan). 

33. Gate Hadiinery on ditto. 43. Bwifcl Bridge at ditto. 
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„ •fditCck. ... <66. Bitto, Sestiaiu, ' Dnu>n,..,^Oi^ 

45. Map of Goiha Canal (Sweden). &c. &c. 

«e. Double Lock and Gain, Ac. on 67. Ditto Toll Hourti and Gsfe. " ', 

ditto. fiB. LlfDocui Watatoa Bil^. 

47. Double Stop Gale and Drawbridge €9. Menai Bridgg. 

on ditto. ~ 7a Elevation and Section* of Main 

48. Crait; Eliachia Bridge. Via and Fjrramkli. 

4% Uelnudaleand AUnesaBridgo. 71. Side ElentioD ana Ctoh 8«ctioQv 

£0. Conon and Potarch B ridges. of ditto. 

51. ta^an Kirk Bridge. 78. Section of Soadwqt MOa Chdnl 

JSi Ounkdd Bridge. adjuadng Ijnki of ditto . 

S3- . View of Dunkeld. 73. Htnating Tackle, Saddles, &c - 

54. Fiddlet'i Bum and Johnilone Mill 74, Froring Machinery and Tackle 

Bridge!. used in tbe Hensi Bridge. 

ffi. Birkwood Bum. md Hamilton 7iS. Sundij Tackle anii ^'"■^•ffty- 

Bridges. used in tbe Menai Bridge. 

56. Outland Craigs Bridge. 76. Conwa; Bridge. ' 

57. Centering of ditto. 77. Holjrbead Hartfour, 

58. ToU HoDie on ditto. 7S. Howth HarUnir. 

59. Glasgow old Bridge widened with 79. Tewksbury Bridge. 

cast inn. 80. Gloucester Severn Bii^c 

60. Glasgow Bridge (Broomielaw). . 

61. Dean Bridge. There ore lo be two Tail Piece* i 
63. Centerings of Dean Bridge and I. Hermitage Castle (from Scott'a Boi- 

Gloucester Bridge. der Antiquities). 

63. FiUhbead Bridge. S. CoerlBTarock Castle (from VoL IV. 

64. U(sp«& Bridge. of ScoU's Poetical Works). 



The immedute cause of Mr. Telford's death was a r^ieti- 
don of severe bilious attacks, to which he had for some yaart 
been subject, and which at length proved faul. He died at 
his house in Abingdon Street, Westminster, on the 2d of 
September, 1834. His remains were deposited in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on tbe 10th of tbe same month, next to those of 
the late distinguished geographer. Major Bennel. Hiefaneral 
was conducted in the most unostentatious manner, but feas 
followed by about Kxty of his personal friend^ among ,whom 
were Sir Henry Parnell, Bart,, Captain Beaufort, Mr. Mihie,< 
Ccwnnaissioner of Woods and Forests, and the Vice Presi^ 
dents and Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Xh»' 
latter body have since published the following jodicion^ do" 
quent, and well-earned tribute to Mr. Teltbrd's memory :,-r-, ,: 

" The Coimcil of tbe Institution of Civil Engineem feel 
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tbemselves called upon to address the mcmbeni of that body 
on the occasion of the great loss they have sustained by the 
deRth of their veaerable President, to express their high sense 
of his talents and eminence as a professional man, and their 
heartfelt respect for his memory. His various works are 
conspicuous ornaments to the country, and sppak Jbr them- 
selves as the moat durable monument of a well-earned fame : 
in number, magnitude, and usefulness, they are too intimately 
connected with the prosperity of ~the British people to be over- 
looked or forgotten in future times ; and the name of Telford " 
must remwn permanently associated with that remarkable 
progress of public improvement which has distinguished die 
age in which he lived. 

" The boldness and originality of thought in which his 
designs were conceived has been equalled cmly by the success 
with which they have been executed, and by the public bene- 
6ts which have resulted from their use^ whilst tha general 
admiration with which his structures are regarded is an evi- 
dence of his good taste, in giving elegance of appearance to 
the most substantial fabrics. 

" The profession in which, during a long and successful 
career, Mr. Telford was one of the brightest ornaments, has 
been greatly advanced in public estimation by his unceasing 
efibrts for its improvement. The members of that profession 
can never fot^t the liberality with which he patronised and 
encouraged young men^ his ready accessibility, and the uni- 
form kindness of feeling and urbanity of manners evinced in 
his intercourse with every one. 

" Tile Institution of Civil Engineers has been particularly 
indebted to Mr. Telford, who was chosen President at aa 
early stage of its formation, and has always exerted his influ- 
ence to promote its objects and consolidate its foundation! 
his presents to the library and collection have been most 
liberal, his attendance at tJie meetings constant^ and his con- 
duct in presiding has been in every way calculated to prcHnote 
mutiial good feelings, harmony of sentiments, and co-oper- 
ation of talents." 

- " ' L,.„i,;.d.,GoogIe 
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For the materials of which the foregoing memoir is com- 
posed we are chiefly indebted to " The Imperial Magazine," 
" Dr. Clelaod's Enumeration of the Inhabitants of Glasgow 
and the County of Lanark, for the Government Census of 
1831," '• The Repertory of Patent Inventions," and " The 
Mechanic's Magazine." 
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THE BIGHT HON. 

JOHN SHORE, BARON TEIGNMOUTH. 

IH lUE FEESAGE OF IREUMD, AND A BABONET; A FRIVT 
COUMCILLOB, r.8.A.; AND PRESIDENT OF TUB BRITISH 
AND rOBEION BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Xhbbe have been few lires passed in the laborious and 
honourable duties of the East India Company's service in 
India more deserving of commemoration than that of Lord 
Teignmouth. The executive administrators of India, amidst 
the records of the Bengal government, for a long and event* 
ful series of years, have before them ample testimonies of his 
public services: the few surviving fi-iends who lived in fa- 
miliar intercourse with him will attest his private and social 
virtues. 

His Lordship was descended from a Derbyshire family, 
but, we believe, was bom in Devonshire. His &ther, 
Thomas Shore, Esq., was sometime of Melton, in Suffolk; 
be died in 1759, leaving issue by Dorothy Shepherd, (be late 
Lord Teignmouth, and the Rev. Thomas 'WlUiam Shore, 
vicar of Sandal in Yorkshire, and of Otterton in Devonshire, 
who died in 1S22. 

Mr. Shore went early in life to India in the civil service of 
the East India Company. On his arrival at Calcutta, in 
May, 1769, the young civilian was stationed at Moorshed- 
abad, as an assistant under the council of revenue; and, in 
1?72, served as an assistant to the resident of Rajesbaye, 
He devoted himself with considerable assidui^ to the Per- 
sian language, and obtained, by means of his pro&ciency in 
it, the office of Persian translator and secretary to the pro- 
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Tuicial council of Moorsliedabad. In 1774< he obtained a 
seat at the Calcutta Revenue Board, where he continued till 
its dissolution in 1781, vhea he was i^pointed second mem- 
ber of the general comtnitee of revenue. In January, 1785, 
he came to England with Mr. Hastings, with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy, and in the April of the following year 
returned to Calcutta, having been appointed by the Court of 
Directors to a Seat in the SuiH^me Council, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his distinguished talents and integrity. 

The most prominent feature of Mr. Shore's early life ia 
India was his participation in the financial and judicial re- 
forms of Lord Comwallis. In 1787 that nobleman, on his 
departure for the goveniment of India, received from the 
Court of Directors a code of instructions relative to the im- 
provements they sought to introduce into the financial admi- 
nistration of the country. In fact, these instructions author- 
ised, or rather enjoined, a new arrangement. The failure of 
the revenue, and of every successive attempt to enhance it, 
the frequent changes, and the substitution of farmers for the 
permanent zemindars, and the exclusion of the collectors 
from all interference with the assessments of their several dis- 
tricts, above all, the heavy arrears outstanding for the four 
preceding years, and the consequent impoverishment of the 
provinces, were the evils to be redressed. For this purpose 
an equitable settlement was directed to be made with the ze- 
mindars ; and the experiment, in the first instance, was to be 
made for ten years, and to become permanent should it be 
successful. The collectors were also to be invested with ju- 
dicial powers. Mr. Mill, perhaps in too severe a tone of 
reprehension, remarks that, at this time, the grossest igno- 
rance prevailed upon every subject rela^ve to revenue among 
^e civil servants of Bengal. They understood neither the 
nature of the land-tenure, nor the respective rights of the dif- 
ferent classes of cultivators, and those who enjoyed this pro- 
duce; the whole of their knowledge being the actual amount 
annually collected : of th^ resources of the country they 
knew nothing. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, determined to' 
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suspend the arrangements prescribed by the Court of XKrec^ 
tors till he had collected iofomiatioa from t/wtrj acaessihle 
source, promulgating ocly certaia v^pibticnH, which vested 
die c(JIeet(H9 witli the twofold fiuictuos of rereaue agmts 
and ina^Btrstes. 

It WHS to Mr. Shore that Lord Corawallis chiefly looked fin 
the informstion he required ; and the result of his obeervatioDa 
appears in the impcntant document he furnished on tbot 
occasion. In this paper, Mr. Shore pointed out the errors ef 
the financial system, emphatically dw<^i^ on its entire ia- 
c^Mbility of modification or improvement in its existing 
shape. " The form of the British govenuoent in Indi%" be 
ronarfes, " is ill calculated for araendment. Its members arc 
in a constant state of fluctuation, and the period of tbeir resi- 
dence oflen expires before any experience can be acqnired. 
Official forms necessarily occupy a large portion of tiaie, and 
the pressure of business leaves litde leisure for study and re- 
flection, without which, no knowledge of the priocipies and 
detail of the revenues can be attained." * It is worth remark* 
ing, that the Committee of the House of Common^ in ISIC^ 
not only inserted the whole of this interesting minute, but 
laid so much stress upon this particular passage as to incor- 
porate it with the report itself. 

In 1789, the Governor-general had matured his plan of 
revenue, and prepared to carry it into instant execution. It 
is now generally acknowledged tliat Lord Cornwallis was 
influenced by a generous (which is always an enlightened) 
policy, in conferring a permuient property in the soil upon a 
certain class ; but the fault was, that of establishing a species 
of aristocracy upon the feudal principle of Eur(^>e. The 
zemindars became thus hereditary proprietors of the soij, 
upon payment of a land-tax, not to be Increased, of the sum 
actually assessed. Another error, which infected and vitiated 
the whole system, was the utter oblivion of the ryots, -—a class 
in whom all the wealth of the countiy was in reality vested. 

* I^rtb Report of CommitMe, IHIO, p.l69k 
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The zemindars were empowered to make any terms they 
pleased with their ryots, with the exception of fl pttfto^, which 
the semindar was bound to give him, — in other words, a 
fixed Interest in his estate, such as it was. It was proposed 
in council to give notice, that it was intended to make the 
. decennial settlement permanent and unalterable, so soon as it 
tecerved the approbation of the authorities at home. Mr. 
Shore, tbongh- a zealous advocate for the zemindary system, 
<^posed the proposal, insisting strongly on leaving a door 
opMi for the introduction of such improvements as the ex- 
perience of the probationary ten years might suggest. Lord 
Comwaltis, on the other hand, was so enamoured of the per- 
manence of the settlement, that he persisted in his purpose,^ 
declaring that he would use all his influence with the Court 
of INrectors to carry it into effect It was not, however, till 
1793 that the settlement was established in every district; 
Had it was in the early part of that year that authority arrired 
in India to proclaim its permanence throughout the country. 
Besides his share in the completion of this momentous system, 
almost amounting to a revolution in the affairs of British 
India, Mr, Shore was mainly instrumental in the framing of 
the code of laws published in Bengal in the year 17dS, — a 
compilation constituting an era in the history of that country, 
as well as a most hazardous experiment in the science of 
human legblation. 

After the long experience the Court of Directors had had 
of ibe judgment and integrity of Mr. Shore, it is not at ell 
strange that they should have chosen him for the immediate 
successor of Lord Cornwallis. Economical promises were 
made at home, and who so able to execute them as a man 
who had mastered all the intricacies of Indian finance, and 
whose poHcy, in relation to the native powers, was decidedly 
pacific? Upon this occasion, Mr. Shore was created a 
baronet of England, with the title of Sir John Shore <^ 
Heathcote. Four years afterwards, he was raised by patent to 
an Irish peerage, with the title of Baron Teignmouth. 

On his 6rst accession to the chair of government. Sir John 
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Shore had to steer between no ordinary perplexities. The 
Mabmttas were jealous of the growing power of the English^ 
and thirsted for the spoils of the feeble Nizam, who existed 
only beneath the shade of British protection. Scindia, now at 
the head of the Mahrstta councils, looked to the power of 
lippoo as the best counterpoise to that of the English. If 
any thing can be fairly objected to the policy of Sir John 
Shore, it is, that he relied on the good faith of the Mab> 
rattas to act according to existing treaties, which' it was 
their interest to set at nought, and left his ally, the Nizam, 
in a state alinost unprotected and defenceless. The first 
pretext of Scindia was the demand of the arrears of the 
Mabratta chout (tribute) from the pusillanimous Nizam. The 
English goTemment of^ed iu mediation. The MahrattaSj 
perceiving that they were not prepared to enforce it by arms, 
treated the proposed mediation with contempt. Tippoo was 
in the field, and ready to confederate with the Mahrattas fat 
die subjugation of the Nizam. What course was the Go- 
vernor-general bound to pursue? By the treaty of alliance, 
the Nizam was entitled to the assistance of the English against 
Tippoo. It was not on the Mahrattas that he could safely 
rely, for be knew they were intent on their aim of plun- 
dering his dominions when a convenient juncture should 
arrive. He confided only in the British faith, pledged to 
him in consequence of his accession to the alliance.' At the 
period when he acceded to it, Ms friendship was of the 
highest value to the British Government: they solicited, 
they sought it The engagement with him was offensive and 
defensive. It is clear, then, that, if attacked by Tippoo, he 
could rightfully demand the benefit of the British alliance. 
Was his claim to that benefit diminished when he was at- 
tacked by Tippoo in conjunction with the Mahrattas? The 
desertion of the Nizam, therefore, involved a violation of 
British faith. It is to be regretted, however, that other con- 
siderations prevailed with Sir John Shore. The treaty 
between the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound 
the parties, it was contended, not to assist the enemies of one 
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another. In the event of a war between two of the con- 
tracting powers, the third was bound not to interfere. Ptil>- 
ting aside the quesUon of good failb, the Governor-General, 
moreover, urged the expenses of a war with Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas, which the revenues of the country could ill 
sustain. 

. In pursuance of this quesd<xiable policy, the Nizun was 
left to bis. fate. Sir John Malcolm', with some jusUce, 
condemns the procedure, confidently {H^dicUng, that bad the 
Governor-General dedared himself bound to pfOtect thft 
Ki^un at the hazard of war, and shown himself prepared for 
that extremity, the mere terror qf Bri^h interference would 
have prevented the necessity of having recourse to it. He 
complains of the conduct of the government in sacrificing 
the Nizam, and cultivating the Mahrattas as a more effituoit 
ally against Tippoo Saib, contending that the ab)tga.Uon to 
support the feeble power of their ancient ally remained lUh 
impaired and endr& One thing, however, seems to hav4 
been overlooked by Sir John. If war should break out b»T 
tween the Nizam and the Mahrattas, the English, if bound 
to assist the Nisam on the ground of having received assiBt- 
ance from him, were bound to assist the Mahratta% from 
whom they had also received assistance. This would iDvolva 
a most absurd contradiction; for the British Government 
would have been thus bound to send one body of British 
troops to fight against another. 

About this period Scindta died. His nephew and succesk 
Bor inherited his policy. War between the Nisam and the 
Mahrattas was inevitable. In March, 1795, a general actioo 
took place. The Nizam was cocked up in ■ secluded fort, 
and being reduced to faming was compelled to ctmclode a 
peace on the most abject terms. Tippoo, in the mean while, 
remained stead&st to his felher's antipathies to the Britisk 
name. At the same time, the affairs of the Nabob of 0«d9, 
who largely enjoyed the benefits of English protection, be- 
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tlAta^ 8b' inrolveid as to tbresten the whole of that line pro- 
vince with ruin and depopulation. He refused to paj' his 
Ccmthigent for the cavalry supplied him by the British Go- 
^^hunenb To induce the vizier to introduce some necessary 
i^orms into bis administration, tmd to obtain security for the' 
expenses diahursed in maintaining the power of the Nabobs 
tte Gotefnor-General undertook a jooniey to Lucbnow. 
The resuH of the mission was, the acquliescebce of the vizier 
in die additional sobsidy of two regiments of cavalry, British 
And native. Upon the demise of the Nabob, shtfftly after^ 
a question arose as to the legitimacy of Asoph ul Dowlah, 
his son. The question of a kingdom was decided against 
him by the British Government upon evidence, observes Mr. 
Mill, on which a court of law in England would not have 
decided a question of a few pounds. By this decision, Asoph 
bI Dowlah was deposed, and Ssadut Ali raised to the ntus- 
nnd, as the eldest surviving son of Bujah ul I>owlah. It is 
an intricate question of law and of policy, and the limits of 
d))s memoir preclude us from entering into it. But even' 
Mr. Mill * acknowledges that it is impossible to read the 
Oovemor-Oeneral's minute, recording the transaction, and not 
to be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity. And the 
Court of Directors, in their letter of the 5th of May, 1799, 
irfter & long commentary, observe: — ** Having taken this 
general tiew, whh a minute attention to the papers and pro- 
ceedings faeibre us, we are decidedly of opinion, that the late 
Governor-General, Lord Teignmoutlr, in a most arduous 
situation, and under circumstances of embarrassment and 
dtfitcuhj^, conducted himself with great temper, tmpardalfty, 
ability, and firmness ; and that be finished a long career of 
fiiithful services by planning and carrying into eflect an ar- 
rangement, which not only redounds highly to his own honour, 
btit which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage of the 
CN^mpany and the Nabob." 
-'During itte ddminlbtratltm of Sr John ^ore, a dispute,' 

* BIu. Brit. lodb, ToL lii. p. S50. 4io. 
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etiilHtter»] by harsh terms of altercatioo, took pltMr^ l?St'«!f;^ 
the Supreme Board and the Madras Goveraoieiit uttflei; X^rdv 
Hdaait, r^arding the Omdut ul Omrah, Nabob pf tbe f^j^ 
aalac, la October, 1795, Lord Hobart endeavoured to.^^y 
Twl upon the Omdut to cede all bis terribvies. op p&yn}]^ q^ 
s stipulated sum, — a measure in which the Goveropr-Qette;^ 
acquiesced ; for, b; the mortgage of his territorial pasA^:^io^ 
to his creditors, and the assigumeat to that ra(>aqi94a ^Q^y, of 
claimants of all their fortbcoming produce the ^ilabob 1^; 
came unable to pay his annual kista to the Company. Quit. 
Lord Hobart iailed in his object, and. proposed Ut. (he Su- 
preme Gorernment the forcible ocqupatian of Tinaevel^ aq^t 
the cession of the Carnatic forts as sacuriQ' for the Iiqt|idatj(^ni 
of the cavalry debt incurred by the Nabob wUh the Mad|^ 
government. The Governor-General stcoQgly disootipte*. 
nanced and protested against such a mesfiure, as an intraptjo;^, 
of treaty. In his minute. Lord Hobart urged the neeesuty of, 
the procedure, on the principle of Ge)f-preservatifHi — the dft^i. 
cay and depopulation of the (^lamatic — and thq breach o|l 
bceaty on the part of the Nabob lu^wellt by the a^ignmjfnt ff 
districts to which alone the Company coiUd look for payment' 
This dispute was aggravated by the awkward circumstance o^ 
the subordinate fiiDctionary being pf bigh^ rank th^n ^^ 
supreme. Lord Hobart appealed to the Cpn4 of Directorv^ 
but their decbion was superseded by t^ie. return of Lp^d. 
Hobart, who was succeeded by Lord Clive; aqd in the be-^ 
ginniug of 179S, Sir John Shore, who, a few months befpi^t 
his retirement, was raised, as we have 'seen, to the pe^ag^*. 
returiMd to England, having bees succeeded by.I^pr^ ^^'^^'^i 
ingtoa. ' '• ■ ' hi 

Lord Teignmouth lived in habits of ^uwiliar iatenc«wi^ 
with Sir William Jones at Calcutta, and succeeded.. jbM9 A^ 
preeiident of the Asiatic Society. In that capaoi^yhe (^Irtjredff 
on the 22d of May, 1794, a warm and elegaqt eulogy .oa.J^ 
predecessor, and.in 1S04 published memoirs of J^ li% w^t- 

* Hii pateot mu dated Oetober 94|h, 17^7. 
9 2 
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bg^ and coTDespondence. It is, upon the wholes a {rfesBing 

{Hece of biography, recording almost every thing inteiesting 
ia hi» pnblic and private character, partly io his ovru familiar 
corre^Kxideiice, and tranfi^ring to the reader tnoch of the 
Kspect and adrair^on for that extraordinary roan with which 
the wr^er was himself impressed. The work is closed with a 
delineation of Sir William Jones's chu-acter, which, tbou^ 
it miight haveeshibited great« force and discrimiDation, could 
not well hare been' presented in chaster and more interesting 
odours. 

On dte 4di of Ap!^ 1807, Lord Teignmoath was ap- 
pobited a CommissioDer for the A&irs of India, and was 
9wom one of the Privy Coancil on the 8th of the same 
month. His activity and stal in the formation 6f the Bible 
Sooie^, in 1804, aiv prominent features of bis life, and strong 
iotfioatiiHis of his mncere convictions and warmth of piety as 
a Christian beHever. He had the honour of being fixed upon 
flS'tbe -fittest pa-soD to preside over the new instituti<»i ; the 
high names of Porteus, Fisher, Burgess, Gambler, Charles 
Orant^ and WilberfOTCe being associated with his own. Lord 
TeigooiDUth presided over the society iu a catholic and ami- 
aUe spirit of good-will and benevolence towards all sects and 
-communities of Christianity. He conducted it through many 
difficulties and controversies, some of which were unusually 
atramy and cooteAtious, 

' We must not forget to (4)serve, that Lord Teignmouth was 
-euitaalily bent on couverting the natives of India to Christi- 
an^; and in 1811 he published a tract on that subject, ei^ 
tilled ** Considerstions cm commonicatiog to the lafaabitantB 
jaf India the Knowledge of Christianity." His recorded 
-Opimons conuming the moral character of the Hindus ap- 
^proBched the lowest possible estimate that has yet been framed 
of it. It is pndMfble, therefore, that his earnestness in that 
important though difficult lum was strengthened by the 
notions he bad imbibed of the Hindu character. They are 
recorded in a paper he presented to the Govemor-Geoeral in 
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1794, and printed in the minutes of evidetwe on thb tnaiofi 
Mr. Hastings. ' - - ) 

la 1786 he married Charlotte, only daughter of JoiAeff 
Cornish, Esq., a respectable medical practitioner at T^giv» 
mouth. By this lady, who did not long surrire faiti^ hiflt 
Lordship had issae three sons and six daughters : I. the Hoii; 
C3iarlotte ; ?. and 3. Caroline Isabella taid EmBy, who boA 
died young ; 4. the Right Hon. Charles John now Xjtai 
Tagnmoutb, born in 1796, and at present nnmarriod ; 5. the 
Hon. Anna Maria, married in 1821 to the late Colonel Sfir 
lliomas Noel Hill, and left his widow in 1832 ; 6. the Hon. 
Frederick John Shore, Assistant to the Secretary to the Conv 
missioners in the ceded provinces of Bengal,— he married 
Jan. 25. 18S0, his cousin, Charlotte Mary, second daughter 
pf Uie late George Cornish, Esq., and has a son, bom in 
16S2; 7. the Hon. Henry Duudas, who died in 1826, when 
a Comet in the t Ith dragoons, aged twenty-six ; 8. the Horn 
Caroline Dorothea, married in 1839 to the Rev. Robert Aw 
d»son of Brighton ; and, 9. the Hon. Ellen Mary, married 
in 1830 to CapU Edward C. Fletcher, of the 1st life Guards. 
Lord Teignmoutb died at the advanced age of 8^ on tbe 
14th of February, 1834. For many years he had lived sur- 
rounded by every thing that ministers comfort to- Ufe, the 
attachment of a large circle of fii^ids, and> the afiecliDns of 
an amiable family ; and his death was roidered cbeeFfol unA 
easy by the consolations of religion. Few mtai have been 
more eminently useful in their destined spheres of action rfew 
have more amply merited the honours bestowed on Uien^ cn^ 
better vindicated their rightful claim to eJevated raalt by thttr 
talent and integri^, than Lord Teignmouth. We nigkt 
enlarge upon his personal and pdrivatevirtuee, —tiU^^we' Re- 
strain ourselves, in the langbage of Tacitus; '^jliiiateniim^ 
.^ mt^ritatem fagnsce virirefirre, n^miaJveritvinMlum'V' io 
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LIBRABlAH TO THE EOTAL ACADEUT. 

The lives of artists, generally speaking, are best tracecl ia 
their vorks. Quiet and sedentary, their days pass with little 
interruption but from the common casualties to wbidi all are 
exposed, and over which none can have any control. The 
disposition of the amiable and highly-gifted individual whose 
name stands at the head of the present page was philosophical^ 
temperate, and industrious ; never seducing him into extra- 
ordinary adventure. He appears to have been " held in 
, thrall" by his love of art, and his admiration of the beauties 
, of nature. These constituted hb chief enjoyment, and to 
- transfer the latter to bis paper or canvass was his sole occu- 
(tation. Beyond this 

" HU lober wishes aever leamt to itnj • 

Sut thrgugb the cool^ sequsterM Vale of life 
Be kept the tiiduleia tenour of bli tny." 

I Of Mr. Stothard's early boyhood the following interesting 
account was, sometime before his death, related by himself to 
a friend, who subsequently communicated it to the Athe- 

" My father was a native of Stretton near Doncaster.* 
He come to London while a lad; and, when he married f, 
took a sort of hotel in Long Acre t, which was much fi-e- 

'" i fHw pnipertr of Mr. Siothtfd'i Mbar irae mudi nducad by d» Soulh ft* 

,f fSi. aUithajd'B mother wat the tUughter of Eliiabeth ReynoIdB, niece to 
b'Anvera'Bodge*, E^. of Brosdoell, in OlouCMterri^, and the bdr In entail 
under hii will, doted ITSa The Stotliard family, however, have nevei ;et 
benefited by tbi* bequest 
t Tfaes, and now, known b; the name of Tbe Bb^ Hotw. 
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quented by coachmakers. I was born there ia the month 
of August*, 1755. I was an only child, and a sickly anct 
ailing one : my father, anxious about my health, sent me, 
when only five years old, to his brother in York ; but as he 
lived in a close part of the city, I was removed to Acomb, a 
small village two miles north of York, and put under the care 
of an old douce Scotch lady, — a sound IVesbyterian, who 
loved to keep her house in order, and all that was in iu As 
this was the Kensington Gravel Fits of York, I socm b^an 
to grow strong ; and I remember that I also grew solicitqus 
to be doing something : I soon found en^Ioyment, which has 
now afforded me full seventy years* pleasure, — I became .a 
pwnter. This came rather curiously about 

" My Scotch friend bad two sons in the Temple, London, 
who had sent her some of Houhndcea's heads, with an 
engraving of " Blind Belisarius," and other prints from the 
graver of Strange : as they were framed, ^e had them 
hung up in a sort of drawing-room, and ra^ly allowed any 
one to look at her treasures, as she called them. One day I 
ventured to follow her into this s^ctuary : she was pleased 
with the earnest looks with which I regarded th» heads and 
groups, patted me on the head, and said I shet^d often see 
them, since I seemed to like them so mncb^ I became an 
almost daily visiter to the room ; and X b^an to wonder how 
such things were done : I was told they were done with pen- 
cils. Though the old lady told me this, she little expected 
the resist : in short, she missed me from her side one day, 
and found me standing on a chair trying to imitate with a 
. pencil one of the heads before me. She smiled, clapped my 
head, and bade ine go on, adding, * Thomas, ye are really a 
queer boy.' I did little dse now but draw; and I soon 
b^an to make tolerable copies. 

" I lived at Aoomb till I was eight yeais old, whw I Iq^ 
my old Scottish dame with tears in my eyes, and west to 
school at Strettoo, the birthplace of my father. I. con- 

• The iTth of AuguM. 

fi * ■ ' 
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tmofld dromng', nd ^ren attempted to make ricetehes -frcdB 
Iffib' &Hne one told me that engraviDgs were mdde {ron 
fUBtingi in oil colonrs : I longed to see a pamting^ and shall 
vever - for]get tfae xlelight with wbicb, for the first tinier I 
Jooked npon one. - I resolved to paint in coIoutb, -and wrtce 
10 mj fiither to send me some : I wss, however, too inpatient 
to wwt their coming ; but going to a eart and plough wn'gb^ 
' I begged Mack, red, and white oil-colours from bioi, and 
ctHnmenced to make a picture. I painted a man, I remember, 
iiiilack paint, aiid then tried with the red and wbite to work 
Jt into the hues of life. It was a sad daob : I still persevered; 
wid.soon learned to handle my brash with more ddll, and laj 
on my colours wttfa better taste. I was soon afterwards re- 
mored to London, where M manner of facilities ^mnnded — 
you know the rest." 

Mr. StoUiard, when he was of a proper age, was bound ap- 
prentice to a pattern-drawer for brocaded silks; but that bshion 
so' completely declined that, his master having died, the 
widow gave up to him tlie last year of his apprendceship. 
In this art, however, he. had minutely studied nature, in the 
drawing of flowers and other ornaments ; and took every 
opportunity of improving that knowledge by little trips into 
the country by both land and water. During his apprentice- 
ship, being a favouriw with his mistress, he nsed to employ 
his spare hours in making drawings -for her ; some of which 
were arranged along the chimney-piece of her parlour. It 
chanced that, in the course of business, a gentleman who saw 
these drawings was struck with them; and putting some 
.questions as to tlie artist, was told ^ey were by one of the 
appr«iuees, who had made a great number. Th« gentleoian 
took some of the drawings away with him ; and having shown 
^hera. to a publisher of that day with whom he was iidiimte» 
thi» led to the employment of the young artist in making 
drawings for the booksellers. Mr. Harrison, the well-known 
pablisber in Paternoster Row, was, we believe, the earliest 
employer of Mr. Stothard. Many of the engravings for 
"The Town and Country M^;iizine," between 1770 and 
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1?SD, ai^ &THn'drawii^sby^Stathardi-biU!dieieu'nD(iit&De'm 
dwOu The drawings which we h&ve seen of tbafputtd tuiM 
till thb dmracteristics of his style : the first ^aocS' lairreB<nQ 
doubt as to the artist, portly aflei^ards he beoaaleBnM 
kzMiwn by t^ exquisite little designs ! he made fef^BfalKt! 
"British Poets," and the "Novdist^s Magazinet*^- f»ii» -rf 
which procured for him the friendship of his eminent'conteav- 
)»rary» Flaxman. Sir Joshua Reynolds also wta bo stnici: 
with his talents that when he was requested by Sir John 
Hawkins to design b frdndspiece for Rule's LeUn^ay «f 
* Ignoramus," hfe said^ " There is a yotmg artist of die name 
-of Stothard who will do it much.b^ter than I can; g»to 
bim." 

Mr. Stothard's designs at this period fbitned an en in 
British art, and created a new taste in the p^ic mind. They 
were also productive of a more tabonredand beautiful stjdeof 
ei^raTing than had till then been seen in embeHishments to 
printed works. Mr. James Heatli was to Stotbard what 
Bartolozzi was to Cipriani; transferring his designs- to copper 
in a nuuioer worthy of thero, preserving the character' aitd 
spirit of the originals, and at the same time investiog dtem 
witii the grace and brilliancy of a finished work. 

Most of tbe embellished volumes published during the 
lait half century have been illustrated by the inimitable coih- 
- positions of this truly poetic painter, and ihey fiarmATaoaai- 
ment, not to his own &me only, but to that of^the country 
which gave him birth. It is probable t\M, Oie<d6wi«ckJ ek-- 
cepted, Mr. Stothard made more drttwhigs ibaa any man 
that ever lived; for bis invention was equalled - only byhls 
taste and delicacy: on every subject he WM comptet^yBt 
home; and the manners and customs of all i^s arfd natJoni 
were femiliar to him. The number of his productions of 'tiits 
class cannot be less than five or six thonsand. One iidthrrei> 
an artist, has three folio volumes of them, each eontaiiiing a 
thousand works ; and we were told, some time itgd; df a iiUAnf 
purchaser of ten original drawings, of wMch the tirtist'hiins^ 
Iiad lost all recollection. Hts series of sketches- for •' Kot)in- 
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SOD Crusoe" are among the happiest of all his works of Aat 
class. Nothmg can exceed them fc»- perfect simplidly and 
that beauty which arises from truth. They tell the story 
almost as well a^ the iDimitable original. A sense of loneli- 
ness steals upon us as we look at them ; the shipwrecked 
Crusoe discovering the prmt of the sarage's foot in the sand, 
and also hb standing io desperate ruminadon by the side of 
his sew boat, are amongst the finest things which Briti^ art 
has to show. His designs to illustrate " The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," engrared by Strutt, are singularly beautifiil. Of the 
deugns for " Bell's Poets," the AriaAie from Chaucer, the 
Listening Shepherd from Huj^es, and one in which Cupid is 
opposed to an armed mao, with the words 

■ Now I 'm in my annour clup'd, 
Now tbe mighty ihield u gmp"!!," 

may be selected as replete with excellence. His iUnstraticnis 
of " Don Quixote " and " Gil Bias " are full of humour. One 
of the loveliest things ever beheld is a design of his for 
" Rokeby," — Uiat scene in tbe wood where the young lady 
sits on the grass beside Wilfred and Redmond, and relates 
the sad history of Mortham. Th^ occupy the summit of a 
small knoll in one of the glades of the forest ; a litde sun- 
shine struggles through the thick boughs, and scatters itself 
over them ; while below, half concealed by the underwood, 
lurk Bertram and Guy Denzil ; the tbrmer presenting his car- 
bine at the unsuspecting group, and the latter Uying one 
, band on the instrument of death, and with the other pointing 
to the approach of armed horsemen. Among the most 
beautiful of his more recent designs were his lUustrations of 
Mr. Rogers's " Italy," in which he could not have been more 
successful if he had passed his life in that luxurious clime. 
Soon after their publication the following lines appeared in 
" The Athenseum : "— 
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TO T. STOTHARD, ESQ, 
Ou Uf IHatraHmt i^tka Pomu ^ Mr. Sa^rt. 

Consummate Bitisl, whoae undying name 

With cloMic Bogen iball go dovo to ftme, 

Be tliii tby erowoing work ! la my young dajn 

How often hare I with a child's fond gaae 

Poured on the pictured wonders * thou badsl done : 

CbrioB DMurnfHl, and prim GrandiMni I 

All Fklding's, 8moll«lt's hsroes rose to rifwi 

I saw, and I belieTed the phantoms tiue. 

Bd^ above all, th*L most romantic lale-f- 

jm o'er mj raw credulity pnrail. 

Where Glunu and Gawries wear mysterious things. 

That serve at once for JHcketa and for wings. 

Age, tb^ anfeebles other men'i deaigns. 

But heightens thinc.and thy free draught reGnes. 

]d several ways distinct you make UB feel ^^ 

Granefui as Bsphael, as Wattnu gail^tl. 

Tour lights and shades, ai Titianeiquc^ we praise, 

Anil warmly wish you Utian's length of days. C. Lmi. 

The easel pictures of Mr. Stotbard were few compared 
with his designs for books and other publications ; but they 
were abundantly sufficient to establish his reputation as a 
painter. And first) both for originality and character, should 
be placed his " Canterbury Pilgrims." Did all our purveyors 
for the public taste possess equal tact and Judgment with the 
individual who gave Mr. Stothard the commission to paint 
this picture, we should not have drivelling and puerile sub- 
jects forced upon the public eye ; disgusting, instead of de- 
lighting and instructing. It was the late R. Cromek, an 
engraver, and pupil of Bartolozzi, who had been loag uid 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Stothard, and who so ardently 
admired his talents that he has been heard to say he would 
wish for no other epitaph than " Kobert Cromek> the friend 
of Thomas Stothard," — it was Mr. Cromek who commis- 
sioned Mr. Stothard to pwnt the fine picture in qu^tion. 
There had been no previous conversation on the subject; 
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sMtbu^ it appeBred that it was one which had long occupied 
Mr. Stotfaard's thoughts ; for, on the matter being mentioned 
to him, before he gave any answer to the proposal, he took 
bom his portfolio a sketch, showing that it had been a 
fevonrite theme with him of contempladon. Under such cir^ 
camstsnces the picture was of course painted con amore. The 
arUst caught all the spirit of the bard* and created such a 
procession of characters, grave and gay, old and young, de- 
■wmt and voluptuous, as never appeared in the vision of any 
other painter of these our latter days. Well might he, oti 
delivering the picture to Mr. Cromek, observe, — '* You have 
in this performance the accumulated experience of forty 
years." TTie press teemed with notices and comments on its 
qualities. One of the most striking and able of these criti- 
dsms was a smalt tract from the pen of Mr. Carey. There 
also appeared a letter from Mr. Hoppner, the Royal Acade- 
thician, to Mr. Cumberland, which is so creditable to all 
parties that we subjoin it: — 

« SOlIi M«y, 1807. 
" Dear Sir, — You desire me to give you some account 
of the Procession of Chaucer's Pilgrims, painted by Stotbard, 
and the task is a pleasing one ; for the prdse called forth by 
the merits of a living artist from a rival in pursuit of fame is, 
1 feel» like mercy, twice blessed — 

'■ ■ Jt ble»e» him thai ^rea, ulfl him tbM takes.' 

■ ' " The painter has chosen that moment for his picture when 
tdie I^Igrlnts may be supposed to have disengaged themselves 
fa>m the multitude that bustie in the environs of a great 

Inetropolisj and are collected together by Harry BailUe, th^ 
guide and host. The scenetu therefore laid in that part of 

l^eirnwd irom London that commands a view of the Dul- 
visia bills, where it is supposed the bost would, without fear 
k£ iqtarruption, proclaim his proposal of drawing lots, to 
«Ulenn)B0.wfao should tdl the first tale: he is represented 
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atandiDg in his stirrups, and appears to exult in tlie.p]^ ho. 
has formed for their future entertainment. You see thegroqf) 
gently passing forward — all are in motion — jet too ;jieiU 
satisfied with each other to be eager for their journey's end. 
The features of each individual are touched with ths-most 
happy discrimination of character, and prove the painter to^ 
have studied the human heart with as much attention ^ and 
not less successfully than, the poet 

" The intelligent group is rendered still more interestbg 
by the charm of colouring, which, though simply is stronj^ 
and most harmoniously distributed throughout the [Mctarpi 
The landscape has a deep-toned brightness that accords most 
happily with the figures ; and the painter has ingeniously 
contrived to give a value to a common scene and very ordi- 
nary forms, that could hardly be found] by unlearned eyes, in 
the natural objects. He has expressed, too, with great viva- 
city and truth, the freshness of morning tit that season when 
nature herself is most fresh and blooming — the spring; and 
it requires no great stretch of fancy to imagine we perceive 
the influence of it on the cheeks of the Fair Wife of Bath, 
and her rosy companions, the Monk and Friar, 

" In respect to the execution of the various parts of this pleas- 
ing design, it is not too much praise to say, that it is wholly 
free from that vice which the painters term manner; and it 
has this peculiarity beside, which I do not remember to havf 
seen in any picture, ancient or modem, that it bears no mark 
of the period in which it was piunted, but might very well 
pass for the work of some able artist of the time of Chbuter. 
Thb effect is not, I believe, the result of any aasdciatfia ^ 
ideas connected with the costume, but appears in a prinntiii*^ 
simplicity, and the total absence of all affectatlODf uthvof 
colour or pencilling. ■ ' ' ■. 

' **■ Having attempted to describe a few of the beaotiss 6C 
thii captivating performance, it renuunsonly for me td men^ 
lion one great defect — the picture is, hbtwithstuiiii^ oftfK^ 
onces, a modern one. But if you can divest yourself of ttie 
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gmenl pr^udice thst exiato agaioBt coatemporary taknU, 
you will we a work that would have done honour to aoy 
scbopl at any periods 

" I anif dear Sir, &c. 

" John Hoppmer. 

" To Blcbud Cnmbeduid, Exy" 

Though not given in this manner under their hand, there 
were few among the £rst ranks of art but bore testimony to 
the merits of this extraordinary performance at the time of 
its appearance. Mr. West, then the President of the Royal 
Academy, was lavish in his encomiums upon the figures ; 
and Mr. Turner pointed out a passage of peculiar excellence 
in the landscape : it wa£ the gradation preserved from a 
bright sunny spring morning to the coming shower, appa^ 
rently falling in the distance. " That is an effect," observed 
Mr. Turner, " frequently attempted, but seldom executed with 
so much success." 

With sUch tesdmonials and encouragement, a subscripti<«i 
was set on foot for a print to be engraved after the painting 
Independently of the interest which Mr. Cromek, the pro- 
prietor, had in the venture, there could hardly have been 
found an individual, who, possessing at the same time talents 
as au artist and knowledge of the world as a man, was better 
qualified to render such an undertaking successful. In the 
course of the enterprise, he necessarily found himself fre- 
quently called upon to enlighten the ignoraut. Among other 
places to which he took the picture, in order to obtain sub- 
Boribers ibr the print, was Edinburgh, where he remained for a 
fortnight without the addition to his list of a single name. It 
fortunately happened, however, that before the patience of Mr.- 
Cromek was quite exhausted, or the picture withdrawn, Mr. , 
JeSrey visited the room, and was so delighted, that he invited 
Mr. Cromek to break&st with him next morning. At that 
brisakfast a party of the distinguished inhabitants was preseut,, 
all pf whom immediately subscribed ; and their example was, 
followed to the Qumber of about forty. A circumstance 
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subsequently happened to the picture, which was at the time 
very ilistressing to the owner. On its arrivid at Manchester, 
it was discovered that the panel on which it was painted k»d 
received an injury in the carriage : a crack appeared at one 
end, which it was feared might extend the whole length, so 
as to separate it altogether ; and it was thought advisable to 
consult a joiner as to the way in which the evil might be 
remedied. A person was found who readily undertook the 
task J and who, hardly allowing any time for panse or con- 
sideration, took a broad chisel from his bag, but was suddenly 
stopped by his employer's desiring to know in what way he 
meant to proceed. " Why to split it from end to end," was 
the answer. Foot Cromek stood for a while in consternation 
at the proposal; but the joiner knew his business, and insisted 
upon the operation. Convinced of its necessity, a reluctant 
consent was given ; and away went the panel, completely 
divided. •• My feelings on the occasion," said Mr. Cromek 
to a friend, " cannot be described : it was like a shock of 
electricity Ihrbugh my frame." The parts, however, were 
skilfully united, and without injary to the picture, which was 
soon afW put into the hands of the engraver. 

From circumstances with which all who know any thing 
of such speculations are familiar, the completion of the 
plate was long delayed. The two engravers originally em- 
ployed, XiDuis and Philip Schiavonetti, as well as Mr. Cromek 
himself, paid the debt of nature during its progress ,* and it 
was eventually finished by Mr. Heath. The characters are 
well preserved ; but it has been remarked, that there is a 
heaviness throughout, which might have been avoided, and 
which, probably, would have been avoided, had it not been ' 
for the calculating system of a large return in the number of 
impressions, which has of late years been so detrimental to 
the art of engraving. 

The painting was afterwards bought by Hart Davis, Esq. 
A copy, with some variations, was made for a gentleman in ' 
Yorkahire of the name of Benson, who also purchased Mr. 
Stothard's " Characters from Shakspeare." This painting 
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hat lw> of lociJity in its nibject than the " CantflAory Fil> 
grioU)" and is ** of imogiDaUon all compact." Like Hm, 
however, it is a lengtbeDed composition (if the torm taay b* 
allowed), a form which certauily requires great skill to mrangn 
and display the variety so essential to the picturesque. Ffodi 
left to right the characters follow in order, from comedy to 
tragedy ; like the keys of an instrument, passing from the 
light and playful notes of the treble, through the tenor, to the 
deepest tones of the bass ; yet all, like a well-conducted piece 
of musict is in perfect harmony. A rainbow divides thb pic- 
torial drama at a point where it is appropriately introduced— 
the Tempest ,- and in connection with the figures of ProE|>ero, 
Idiranda^ and Ariel, Among the comic groups, the figures 
ol Falstaff and the Prince are conspicuous ; and the &t 
Knight's " By the Lord I know ye as well as he that made. 
ye" is incapable of being mistaken. Celia, Rosalind, and 
Touchstone form an admirable group, a composition coin- 
plete in all its parts. Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Toby 
Belch are, in point of humour and character, upon the very 
verge of caricature, especially Sir Toby ; still there is no vio- 
lence done to truth and nature. But, perhaps, the master- 
piece of expression will be found in Ophelia, to whose frantic 
wUdnessthe sad sympathy of Hamlet presents a striking con- 
trast. Lady Macbeth, with the phantoms of horror Boating 
before her troubled vision, is also a very important feature ia 
this work of ima^native and intellectual painting. 

The Decameron of Boccacio supplied Mr. Stothard largeljr 
with the romantic scenes of ladies and lovers strolling, as 
vagrant fancy or accident directed, amid rustling groves, run- 
ning streams, and sunny knolls, which were his especial 
fovourites. Amidst all those wanderings of youth and 
beauty there is nothing but perfect innocence exhibited; the 
sun never shone on such dusters of pure and lovely creatures. 
Ko one can look upon them, and say that tlioughts unworthy 
of innocence are within them : the shame and sin of the fall 
are not upoa them ; and we long to be of their company. 

ExpressioD is que of the marked and distinguishing fea- 
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tares of Mr. Stotfaard's works. One of (he most perfeet epe- 
dnwns of this bigh quality is to be found Id a paintii^ l^ 
liim trom the song of " Auld Robin Gray." The pomt of 
iH&e chosen by the artist is when 

" Uj btlwr urged ma uir ; my mother could na spesk. 

But ihe loobed Id m; face (ill I thought my heart would bicol." 

They who are old enough to recollect and to have parCw 
.dpated in the effect which those words used to have on the 
aifdience when sung by Mrs. Kennedy at Vatixhall, will expe- 
rience a renewal of their emotion when gazing on thb exqui- 
site gem. 

The largest painting ever executed by Mr. Stothard b tiie 
grand staircase at Burleigh> the seat of the Marquis of 
Exeter. This splendid work was commenced in the year 
l?98i and occupied the artist for the four summer months of 
four successive years. The subject is Intemperance ; the 
principal group consisting of Marc Antony and Cleopatra, 
surrounded by sylphs, bacchanals, &c. The Egyptian que^ 
is drop{Mng the pearl into the goblet of the enamoured 
warrior, while Cupids are running away with his armour. 
Let those who affect to undervalue the English school of 
•painting compare this noble production with 

' " Tbe iprawliag uinti of Verrio and l^gaeire." 

Mr. Stothard also designed the ceiling of the Advocates* 
Ijbrary at Edinburgh ; and, among other commissions, be 
was called upon to furnish designs for the basso-relievos of 
- the grand staircase of Buckingham Palace, in which style <rf' 
decorative ornament no man was better skilled. His ftnc^ 
was luxuriant, and at the same time hb taste correct In this 
kind of art, generally known by the name of arabesque, where 
almost every description of incongruity is allowed, tbe great 
genius of Raphael sometimes indulged. To an artist it is a 
relaxation, like that to a literary man of reading a romance 
after grave and laborious studies. 

Few artists, whose inclinations bave led them to Sx their 
VOL. xn. It 
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eboicfi on subjects either of history or of imagination, have 
not octiasionHlIy diverged fVom their usual {lath to occupy 
theimelTes in a manner less congenial to their taste, and have 
fallen into the ranks of portraiture. Bnt, unless incidentally, 
as his sul^ects required, Mr. Stothard never employed him- 
self in regnlar portrait painting. One exception exists — » 
portrait of the size of life of the gentleman whom we have 
already mentioned as the parchaser of the characters from 
Sbakspeare. This portrait is distinguished by its fldetity of 
resemblance, and simplicity of execution. It is wholly de- 
void of mannerism, or of any thing tending to mark it as 
the work of the artist from whose pencil it proceeded. 

There is good reason to believe that some of the most dis- 
tinguished works of English sculpture, produced in Mr. Sto- 
thard's time, have owed their origin to his designs ; and the 
chasers in gold and silver, particularly those employed by 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, and Messrs. Green and Ward, 
were continually indebted to his creative art. In his design 
for the Shield of Achilles he evinced a thorough knowledge , 
of early Greece; in his design for the Wellington Shield the 
bewng of an English officer is given in the most masterly 
manner. Of the latter he made an elaborate etchingwith his 
own hand. In this atdnous undertaking his views were 
higher than those of profit; for when engaged upon the 
plate, and asked by a friend how he could bring himself to 
enconnfer a work of such labour and anxiety, his answer 
was, "It is the enterprise of ^e thing." 

- One of the last of his productions of importance was H ■ 
drawing which he made about five years ago of the Proces- 
tion of the Flitch of Bacon, which has been finely engraved 
by Mr. Watt. It abounds with the hi^er qualities of art. 
Mo one can bontemplate this triumph of conjugal aflectton — 
the loving husband, the confiding wife, the countenances of 
all beaming with the joyousness of innocence and happiness 
— without a thrill of delight. 

Mr. Stothard's style was certainly mannered ; but in cAa- 
raiiter and expression truth and nature ever prevailed. He 
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was not without a suflipieiit skill ii) colouring; and where 
bright and vivjd tints were required by the nature of his subr 
j^ect, he found do difficulty in producing them. In Bome of 
bis works there is an evident leaning towards the olden and 
Albert Durer times of art. Like his friend FlaxtaaOi he was 
fond of sti^dying the ancient laoniHO^nts in Westa)hi$ter 
Abbey, many of which are in the purest style of compositioik 
Nor does it detract from his merit, or from the character of 
his genioe, that he occasionally transfused the spirit of sQme 
of the most distinguished masters into his pictures ; for he did 
to without losing an iota of his own originality and inventtoB* 
lliere are not wanting examples among the works of Mr. 
Stothard in which the grace of Kaphael, the gaiety of Wat- 
teau, and the fire of Rubens, may be unequivocally recogr ' 
nJsed. He always maintvined the dignity of the profession to 
which be belonged; never indulgljog.in any of those levities 
or eccentricities which artists of &r inferior talentt, conceiv- 
ing them to be proofs of genius, have thought proper to ex- 
hiUL While in his painting-room, and living in a world of 
bis own bright creation, the realities of life, its cafes, its 
turmoils, itf ambition, oPits fopperies, seldom engaged his 
attention, until called off from his pleasant reveries to provide 
for the pi;esent hour, and to regulate his immediate bmily 
concerns. Xhe recreations which he allowed himself to take 
had always some reference to his studies and his art;.hi« 
walks were the source of inventive results ; every object which 
attracted his regard, whether, a wood-cut on the top of a 
ballad, or a singular specimen of animated nature„wit$ to-him 
a model that lived in his memory untij an occasion arrived £» 
its employment. He has been seen, foi- instance, to stop for 
half an hour at Brookes's repository for aquatic bipds, ii^ tba 
Kew Road, and to contemplate the form, plumage, and other 
qualities belonging to their character, with so much intensity 
of observation, that the tears unconsciously tnckled down his 
cheeks. No kind of knowledge pertaming to. his art was by 
bin overlooked. If the circumstances of his life did not per- 
mit him,, like Iralac, '.'. to range mountains, and dtiserts. bn 
It 2 
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hiiages and resemblances," he, at ie&st, " pictured upon hH 
mind every tree of the forest, and flower of the valley ; ot>. 
servmg with eqaal care the crags of the rock, and the pinnaclea 
af the palace; sometimes wandering along the mazes 6f the 
rlvnlet, and sometimes watching the changes of the summer 
douds. To him nothing was useless. Whatever was beautiftil 
and whatever was dreadfiil was familiar to bis imagination ; 
he was conversant with all that was awfully vast or elegantly 
Httle: the plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, the 
minerals of the earth, and the meteors of the sky, all con- 
curred to store his mind with inexhaustible variety." But 
sl3l more, — " he was acquainted with all the modes of life, 
observed the power of fill the passions in all their combin- 
ations, and traced the changes of the human mind as they 
are modified by various institutions and accidental influ- 
ences of climate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy 
to the despondence of decrepit ude." 

' His works are of two classes, — those which illustrate poetry 
^d prose, and those which embody his own sentiments and 
conceptions: the former are the more numerous, but some of 
the latter are the most felicitous oihis pictures, and please us 
with nnlooked-foi' loveliness, and unexpected beauty. Hi9 
excellence was the sattie in every department of composition; 
whether Serious or comic, domestic or imaginative, pastoral 
Or'sublime. He never painted pretty pictures to please the 
eye; his productions always appealed to the mind. Though 
humotir and pathos flowed alike from his pencil, his humour 
netler d^enei-ftled into caricature, nor his pathos into affect- 
ation or insipidity. To enumerate half of What he has 
sketched and painted would occupy many sheets ; to quote 
the passages which he has embodied, or to describe the ere- 
ittidns whiclt he has called forth, would require volumes. 
'There is scarcely an aathor of any note whose pages he has 
left anembellished ; nor is there any poet whoseexcellence he 
3eati be uj^raided for nut feeling. His friend and early assfr- 
tfete^ '^laxinan, who' combined the hi^eSt portion of science 
iriUl just di^rim^don, had the greetest veneration fdr his 
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genius and expanded tasted and used to spjsat Q^ hioi as," the 
Shakspeare of his art." 

4.S A man, Mr. Stothard could liare no enemy. , ^i^ cha- 
racter was simplicity itself. He was always liberal in ope^ip^ 
the rich stores of his iinowledge to all who stopd in need c^' 
his aid. Never was there a less assutnitig or more dLsintec- 
ested individunL. He hated all collision with bustlingarro- 
gant men, and took care to avoid them. His voi«;B was. loif 
flnd not unmusical : he abounded in anecdote; and with those 
to whom he could unbosom himself was one of the mo^t 
Agreeable companions bretithii^, for his observations on men 
.and manners were always shrewd anc] intelligent. He was 
an early riser, loving to walk into the streets to look at th^ 
various classes of the toiling community hurrying to their 
work: this was one of hi^ places of study; he made sketches 
of labourers and artisans, singly and in grpups ; nor did he 
fail to include (lower-girls, and all such moving dealers ^ 
London finds employment for. He was accustomed to say 
that he never saw two faces alike ; and that he n^ver met 
with a form from which be could not take something that wa? 
useful to him in liis profession. He was about th^ middle 
eize, of a compact make, exceedingly.. actjyet and enjory^ 
almost uninterrupted health. When about ;;|xty years of ag^ 
fae ha^ walked fifty miles in a day, At th^t period one, of ^1^ 
chief enjoyments was a summer Saturday's eif^ursion into th^ 
country, with his friend, Mr. Black, the editor, of "The 
Moruiog Chronicle," coJIectiug drogpa-moths ai)d olj^^ ^ 
sects, and making sketches of peasants at their cottage docii;%. 
and children playing.in the sun. For many y^firs, of ^ia life 
he was exceedingly deaf, and latl«rly so much so,, that '^ ^Sf 
caine painful to converse with him. , . , ,.,;j 

, .Wh«i young, Mr. Stothard studied with gfeat diligci^pe, 9t 
the Royal Ac^idemy. The first pic)ture he ex}jil#ed,:ff9,s 
" .AJ4X defending the Body, of ipatroclus;" and the wal^s, 4^ 
Somerset House .were subsequently enriched (Ififi/Pg *jl9PiE 
{OPjur^e pf yci)rs by his worits. He was elected, ai) Ajisoty^ 
(if the Boyal Academj' i" 1785, and a ^loyal A.ca^^jciifn.yi 
R 3 
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1794. In ISIO he was appointed Deputy Librarian; and 
on Mr. Burch's death, in 1812, succeeded him as Librarian. 

On becoming a painter by profession, Mr. Stothard tot^ 
apartments in the Strand, oppt^ite Somerset Honse, and next 
door to the house now occupied by *' The Morning Post." 
For above the last forty years of his life he resided at No. S8. 
Newman Street. His bodily infirmities had for pome time 
interrupted his professional labours; and for twelve or 
eighteen months preceding his death, it was evident that 
nature, completely worn out, was gradually leading him to the 
grave. To the last, however, he would not relinquish bis 
attendance at the meetings and lectures of the Royal AcR- 
demy, nor his duties in the library, notwithstanding his deaf- 
ness prevented his knowing what was passing. He died on 
the 29tli of April, 1834, in the 79th year of his age. His 
body was interred on the 6th of May, in Bunhill Fields, at 
the spot where the remains of his wife, who was a Dissenter, - 
had been deposited. 

Mr. Stothard had a numerous family, lliomas, his eldest 
son, was accidently shot by a play-fellow ; Charles Alfred, 
taken from the world by an accident equally calamitous, is 
well known from his " Monumental EfBgies of Great Britain," 
and his Life by his widow, Mrs. Bray. The survivors are, 
Henry, who was bred as a sculptor under Flaxman, and is 
now a teacher of modelling and drawing; Alfred John, a die- 
sinker ; and Robert, a draughtsman. He has also left one 
surviving daughter, Emma, the attentive nurse (with her 
brother Henry) of his latter years. 

There are many portraits of Mr. Stothard. Among them 
one by Harlow, engraved by Worthington, is conspicuous as 
displaying the quiet complacency, and the thoughtful, reflect- 
ing character of the artist's mind. The last portrait painted 
of him, which is by Mr. John Wood, is an excellent likeness. 
A bust in marble, executed by Mr. Baity, is also admirable. 

The sale of the first portion of Mr. Stothard's origmal 
sketches, drawings, and studies, together with some of his 
finished pictures, took place at Christie's on the l?tb, 18tb, 
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And 19th of JunC} 1834. The drawings occupied the fir^t 
two days of the sale, and produced 5681. 1 li> 6d. The 
paintings on the third day produced 1368/. 7s. Total, 
19361. lSs.6d. The following were the paintings that brought 
above 20/. i— The Bolero, 22/. lis.; a Sketch from Boccacio, 
23/. is-i Nymphs binding Cuptd, a Landscape, 32/. 11&; 
Sans Souci, 31/. 10s.; Youth and Age, 21/.; a Sketch for the 
Subject of Intemperance, painted upon the Walls of the 
Sttircaae at Burleigh, 901. 6s. ; the Children in the Wood, 
22/. lis. 6(/.; a F£te CbampStn:, from Boccacio, 331. lis.; 
Titania sleeping, 20/. 9s. 6d. ; Venus, Cupid, and the Graces, 
iSL 7s. i Calypso with Cupid and Nymphs, 46/. 4s.; the 
Vititqg9, 36/. lOs.; O'Oonqhou, witb Nymphs, 21/.; a Nymph 
Jeadiag a Bacchanalian Procession, 32/. lit.; the CruciHxioni 
S6/> Ss.; Shakspeare's Characters, 80/. lis.; a beautiful 
drawing of the same subject, but containing more character^ 
sold for 32/. 1 If. : they were bought by Mr. Pickering for tho 
same gentleman. Among the drawings which brought the 
highest prices were several elegant designs tor plate, executed 
for his late Majesty by Messrs. Rundeli and Bridge. 

Another portion, we understand, is preparing for sal^ in 
the approaching spring. 



For a large portion of the materials with which the fore- 
going memoir has been composed we are indebted to Ar- 
nold's " Library of the Fine Arts," and " The Atheneeam." 
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GENERAL SIR JOHN DOYLE, G.C.B. and K.C. 

OOLOKEL of the 87TU foot, or royal IRIBB FUfllLEERS'; 
AHS GOVERNOR OF CHARLEHOm-. 

This Tsnerable and distinguished officer wsb bom in 1 756, 
and was the fifth son of William Doyle, Esq. King's Coun- 
sel, and one of the Masters in Chancerj> in Ireland. He was • 
himself originally bred ftir the bar; bat his elder brother, 

Welbore Ellis Doyle, having opened for himself a career of 
eminence in the army, aboat the commencement of the Atne> 
ricwi war, John renounced the long robe for the sword, and 
in Man^, 1771, was appointed, by purchase, an Ensign ia 
the 48th foot 

In 177S he obtained his Lieutenancy, and was wounded in 
Ireland upon duty. In 1775 be embarked as LieutenanC with 
the 4-Oth regiment for America, and was present at the battles, 
of Brooklyn, Haerlem, Fort Washington, White Plains, 
Springfield, Iron Hills, the surprise of Wayne's corps, 
3>aiidy : Wine, Cheirs Stone House, Germantonn, where he 
was- again wounded, and at Chestnut Hill. 

'-.'At the Brst of the above actions the subject of this memoir 
v(as:hrQHght into notice by a trait of conduct combinii^ the 
best feeling with the most animated courage. He was Adju- 
tant of die 40th, commanded by Lieut.- CdoDel Grant, who 
was Degardsd. as a father by the younger part of the corps : 
the Uent-Cototiel was desperatdy wounded early, and 
tlK action bectuning very hot where he lay, the young 
A^tdBt, ftaifnghe might be trampled to death, ru^ed with 
a few followers into the midst of the enemy, and dragged 
{tomiiniopgit ihem the body of his friend; but, abu ! too 
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late, for he had ceased to breathe. This act of Blial pie^ 
made a strong impression on all who witnessed it, and pro- 
duced a handsome compliment irom the CommaodeiMti* 
Chief. 

In 1778 he obtained a company in Lord Rawdon's coTps, 
' the "Volunteers of Ireland" (afterwards the 105th regi- 
ment), and was present with it at the battles of Monmouth^ 
Camden, Hobkirk's Hill, defeat of General Marion, capture 
<^ Fort Sullivan, and siege of Choriectown. He purchased' 
the majority of the regiment in March, I781| and was twice 
wounded while serving in it. In the attack upon Marion's 
corps he charged the State raiment of Carolina dragoons 
with his advanced corps of seventy horse ; the. killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners of the enemy exceeding his whole force. 

After the '&li of Charlestown, Major Doyle went up. the 
country with Lord Comwallia, by whom he was appointed 
Mi^r of Brigade, and honourably mentioned in his Lord-- 
abip^s despatch relative to the battle of Camden. He seived 
in the same acticm witli Lord Bawdon, and was also included 
in that nobleman's thanks, in his public despatch, after the 
battle of Hobkirk's Hill, and of which despatch he Was 
to have been the bearer, had not the packet been sent by 
mistake to England before the arrival of the despatch aC 
Oiarlestown. 

After Lord Rawdon's departure we find him acting as 
Adjutuit-General, and public Secretary to Gteneral Gould;- 
and after that officer's death, with Generals &flwart Bai 
Leslie. Subsequently his regiment was placed on tbe eata- 
UishmeiUi of the army as the 105th, and ordered to Ireland,- 
where it was reduced in 1784. 

For several following years he remained on ita{£-pay in 
Ireland; where he was occupied, iu collection witk his 
Jricad and patron. Lord Rawdon, in ftirthering everyobjeo 
of benevolence and patriotism that presented itself diuingl. 
ibat period of atoimy discassien , between Ei^bnd ^onJ 
Irebod.' . ,. 

At the commencement of the Frendi w«r, in 1 798, Major 
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Dc^Ie quickly raistd a reginwat, siducqaeDtly oambercd ihe 
87tfa, and obtained the rank oi Lieutenaat<Ck>loi>eL In the 
eommaiid of that regimeDt be embarked for the Contioeot, 
with the force under Earl Moira. He served under the 
Poke a£ York in the campaign of 1794, and repulsed an 
attack of the enemy at Aloat, afler havjng been twice severely 
woutwled. The following atatement from Earl Moira bears 
most hiuiourable testimony to such parts of the ser- 
vices he performed as came under his Lordship's immefjiate 
view: — 

" Colonel John Doyle, havjng applied to me for a testi- 
monial relative to such parts of his service as I have bad 
occasion to witness, I most cheerfully comply witb his xe- 
qnesL He was under my immediate command in America 
lor part of the year 1779, and -for the whole of 1780 and 
1781. In every instance of the hard and trying business of 
those campaigns he maintained the high character he had 
before acquired for courage and zealous actnity. It was my 
}ot to see him in oircumstanoes of peculiar difficulty, and I 
never observed more firmness, judgment, or ready resouroe 
in any man. Subsequent to my quitting Cuvlina, be had 
the opportunity of distingirisfaiag himself much at the bead <^ 
detachments. Latterly he was again under my eye, daring ' 
the short time which I passed on the Continent. At the 
attack which the French made on Alost I bad particular rea- 
sons to applaud the cool intrepidity with which he repulsed 
them at one of the bridges : though he there received two 
wounds, he did not quit his r^ment until the enemy had 
given up the attempL 

" I consider him as a most valuable officer* aod fit to be 
' confidently relied upon in any situation of dimger. 

'* Moiiu, LieuL-Geneial." 

In IT9& he was appointed Colonel of the 87fli regiment, 

and sent in the command of a secret expedition to HoUsmL 

Oil his return' he was appointed Secretuy-at- War io Ire- 
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land; an office which he filled with a degree of papnhwity 
attauied by few in such sutions. He bad acquired muoh 
consideratien in the Irish House of Conunons, and-heem- 
plojed it at all tiitaes for the benefit of the soldier. On 
one occasion, he electrified the Honse by his dramatic de- 
-scription of the eneigies of a Coi^wral CLavery of the letfa 
dragoons; who, on service, being employed to carry a 
des{mtch throogh a dangerous country, having been mortally 
wounded by the enemy in the breast, actual^ bid the paper 
in his wound, where it was afterwards found safely conceded 
by his blood I 

The gallant subject of our memoir subseqaently served as 
Brigadier-'General in Gibraltar, Minorca, uid Malta; volant 
teered his servioes to Egypt; and was present in the actions 
of the 8th, 18th, and 21st of Mairch: aiier which he was 
selected by General Hutchinson to accompany him in the 
eapeditioD against Graml Curo. He was also at the aiStir 
<^ Khamflnie ; subsequently to which the army halted at the 
Tillage of Algam. 

On the morning of the 17th of May (the army being en- 
camped on the borders <^ the Desert) an Arab was conducted 
to General Doyle's tent, who brought tnteUigenoe that a body 
of French troops, vrtiioh he computed at 3000 men, were 
within a few miles uf the camp, with a large convoy of oameb< 
General Doyle immediately took the Arab to liead-quartersi 
reported his intelligence, and at the same time earnestly re- 
quested permission to pursue the enemy with such of the 
cavalry as m^;ht be in the camp. General Hutchinson ac- 
ceding to his request, he repaired to the camp, where he 
learned that the Turkish cavalry had be^i defeated a day or 
two bdTore, and that a squadron of the 12th dragoons had, 
previously to his arrivid, been sent to watc^ at some distance i 
but he considered that every thing depended upon promptness 
and expedition: therefore, without waiting for the absent 
sqnadron, he left an offieer to bring it on, and iipraediately 
stmck into the D^iert in search of the enemy. After a long 
porstrit, the cavalry ooine up with them, wbei? th^y ^q)ed a 
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b«lk>v <sq|iBre» and commenced an irr^ulflr Sre of muslutty* 

Atthis tinw the General had ordered Major Maddca«f th« 
dragoons to proceed with a Hag of truce, and amamon them 
to surrender ; when Major Watson, of Hompesch's hussars, 
arriving tA <di8 moment^ volunteered his services cm the occa- 
sion, and carried the General's message to the French com- 
mander; who, after some parley, agreed to the terms. 

After the capitulation of Grand Cairo, General Hutchin- 
son in his despatches expressed his obligations to Generd 
Craddock and Doyle, and recommoided tbem as officer* 
highly deserving of his Majesty's favour. About this time 
tha country fever seized many of the troops, and General 
Doyle, with several otber9,'was sent ill to Rosetta, whene, 
before he had recovered, he heard s rumour of an intended 
attack upon the French at Alexandria. Unged by this intel> 
l^nce, he left his sick bed, mounted his horse, and rod« 
ibr^ miles through the Desert, untler an Egyptian sun, wiU* 
the fever upon him, and arrived the night before the attack. 
In that successful enterprise he commanded, and had tha 
gopd fortune to defeat the attempts subsequently made > by 
Geaeral Menou upon a part of his position. The Couiniao- 
^er-in-Chief next day, in the most animated manner,, thanked 
hi III' publicly on the Beld; but in wiiting bis despatch he not 
only forgot to transmit General Doyle's official report, or 
menUon even bis name or exertions, but actually stated iua 
brig^e to have been commanded by another. On discovering 
)tia,mistake. General Hutchinson felt as every -man of honow 
«ouhl kare done, and immediately wrote to Lord Hobartt 
the War Minister, expressing bis regret that in his formec 
despatch he had omitted the name of General Doyle. Tfaii 
tetter fortunately arrived in time to enable Lord Hobart to 
do justice to the wounded feelings of this officer; and in 
nioving the thanks of Parliament to the army and navy, hu 
^rdehip eulc^ised, in the warmest terms, the gallantry and 
p^vices of General Doyle. ■ We should further observe that 
General^ Hutchioson, not satisfied merely ^'ith this- pubUfl 
rgp9,rai;^ ,^^ General Doyle's feelinge, addressed, -m hi* 
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MAn\ at Mnlta, a letter to him, which, whilst it ' mast hkf^ 
been highly gratifying to that tienerali-did brs own heatt-an^ 
heart the highest honour : — 

"Uatl*,DHCiDbere3.1801. > 
'^ My dear Ddyi-e, — Though I sincerely regret the cfcUse 
of your letter, I am at the same time extremely hRppy that 
you have ^ven me an opportunity of explaining my conduct. 
I do assure you that I bad no intention of wounding your 
honourable feelings, or of detracting from that merit or those 
services of which no man can be more sensible than I am. 
You would be convinced, from what I s&id to you next dayi 
how perfectly satisfied I am with your conduct ; and, indeed, 
I had a feeling at that time, that you had ventured your 
valuable' life rashly, in quitting a sick bed to do your duty in 
the field, to which yonr health appeared to me to be entirely 
uneqnaL That sentence in my letter I confess to be confused 
and embarrassed, and not at all conveying my real meaning; 
but I wrote it in extreme haste, broken in upon almost every 
kistart, and under the pressure of severe pain. Nothing can 
aflect me so deeply as the wound it has given to your feel- 
ings ; but I hope you will do me the justice to suppose that It 
was an unintentional act upon my part, aiid that you will nob 
*htire1y condemn me for an awkward expression occasitmeil 
by the inadvertence of tfie moment, and the pressure of A 
tiiousand disagreeable circumstances. Nothing can be so SHi 
from my heart as to do injustice to those brave meti Afrhdm I 
was so fortunate as to command in Egypt, particularly oii'e 
whom I have so much reason to love and esteem. It was nbi 
only on ^e 17tb of August that I had reason' t<i applaud you'f 
manner 6f dcting best during the whole Course of i Totig anil 
arduous campaign: your zealous exertions g&ve me' the 
gt<eate3t reason tp approve 6f your cotiduct ; and I sliall 
ever oAnowledge them to have been highly beneflciat to'fhfe 
public service. ■ You must see, thnt, ufion all occasion^,' aWd 
to all persons, I fihall be ever rteady to- do you tfcat'"Jds^It4 
which -yoii deS«i:Y« ; -aM were I notj It would lie a ^eVer^' 'icdti- 
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tatifm agsinst my own head and heurt Believe me, what 
hot bsppened has given me more pain than I can express. 
" Believe me to be, my dear General, 

*' Truly and affectionately yoars, 
. . " J. H. Hutchinson, LieaL-General. 

« Brigndiw-Cieneral DojU." 

After the close of the Egyptian campaign, Gmeral Doyte 
repaired to Naples, where he purposed to continue some time 
for the recovery of bis health: but this resolution his zeal for 
&e service induced him to relinquish ; and at the request of 
the British Minister he became the bearer of important des- 
patches to Government. This proved a service of great 
danger, as the country through which be passed was much 
infested with banditti, who robbed and assassinated every one 
who fell into their hands. His handsome conduct on this occa- 
sion was gratefully acknowledged by his M^esty's Ministers. 

The friendship of the £srl of Moira had before introduced 
him to the Prince of Wales, and he was now considered the 
most efficient person for that secretaryship afterwards occupied 
by their mutual friend, CoL M'Mahon. In 1801 he quitted this 
qiuetemployment, in which he might have enjoyed a seat in the 
British Parliament, for the active and important Government 
of Guernsey. The islands at the mouth of the Channel bad 
long before been supposed to be wavering under the influence 
of f rench revolutionary principles, through the emissaries 
tha)^ bad, during the short peace of Amiens, been sent among 
them. Nothing could be more desirable, therefore, than that 
the new Governor should be one who united with the qualities 
tiecpspary to a Commander-in-Chief a capacity for civil go- 
vernment: none could be found more fitting thtm Majors 
General Doyle. 

The new Governor commenced his rule by convincing the 
people of the real nature of French fraternity, and at the same 
^e raising their opinions of themselves at British sutgects. 
He told them that from their proximity to France they were 
^^ advanced guard of the Bridsb empire : be tai^^ them 
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how to strengthen the various pmnts of their liute sea-girt 
isle; and made them proud of their efficiency as militia^ 
appointing as their inspector his nephew and godson Col. 
John Milley Doyle. He then turned his attention to the 
civil sbtte of the island, with the native ruling powers of 
which he became as popular as with the army. Among-other 
objects a primary one was the state of the roads, which 
remained «s they had been for two centuries, marring not 
only the beauties which nature had every where spread over 
the territory, but the usefulness of the farmer and gardener. 
Even the capital, St, Peter's Port, which presented in its fine 
and safe pier, extensive quay, and light range of warehouses, 
with the shipping before them, all the aspects of wealth, was 
deformed by narrow and steep roads that obstructed com- 
merce, and produced much danger. Still, a sort of Indian 
prejudice had resisted improvement. The Governor con- 
quered it; and no better proof can be given of his tact 
than the speech made by him in St, Peter's Church, which 
obtained the assent of the parish that would be most 
burdened by a rate, previous to its introduction to the island 
states, where he was certain of a majority. 

In October, 1 805, he was created a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom, and received his Majesty's royal license to wear 
the order of the Crescent, given him by the Grand Seignior, 
and to bear supporters to his arms, and an additional crest. 
In April, 1808, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and in 1812 he was created a Knight of the Bath, 

Sir John Doyle was selected to organise and command 
the Portuguese army ; but the despatch ordering him to re- 
port himself for that purpose to the Secretary of State was 
prevented reaching him by a gale of wind that lasted fin- 
twenty-eight days, and another officer was of course sent ttpon 
rtiat service, which did not admit of further delay. 

Whilst the sovereign and the gDvernment were thus 
marking their approbation of' his servicest the inhabitants of 
the island of Guernsey, whose government he had so lon^ 
administered, were not slow in manifestbtg ibetr gntUfUSe fbt 
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the benefite'they derived from his fostering care. The states 
of the island voted him an address of thanks under their 
great seal, and presented hhn with a splendid piece of plate 
in form of a vasCi with saitable inscriptions. Their example 
was followed by the militia and other public bodies with 
similar valuable and elegant tokens of affection ; and such 
Was the confidence establfshed between the Governor and 
the, governed, that they granted hipi supplies beyond the 
accumulated grants of a century, amounting to not less than 
80,000^., a circumstance totally unknown before his adminis^ 
tration; and, finally, when he was recalled in consequence of 
die reduction of the staff on the peace, they unanimously 
petitiorad the Prince Regent that they might retain their 
Lieutenant-Governor, and voted the erection, nearly in the 
centre of the island, of a granite pillar, at the public expense, 
as a memorial of their appreciation of the services he had 
rendered to the inhabitants. The inscription on this pillar is 
stmply — 

" DoYi-E — Gbatitode." 

In 1819 Sir John Doyle attained the rank of full General; 
tind subsequently received the almost honorary appointment 
of Qovernor of Chariemont. From the preceding statements 
it appears that he served in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Ant^ica. He was presuH at twenty-three general actiona, 
besides innumerable affairs of posts : he received seven 
.woands, aad the public thai^s upon nine different occasions, 
iMdudti^ those of both Houses of Parliament. His afibcUon 
for his regiment was not satis6ed till he obtained for its 
colours the inscription of the places in which It had distin- 
guished itself. On an occasion of its passing near the cafHtal, 
lie mM and addieased his men wiUi the fondness of a father. 

With the exception of public festivals, to most of whidi 
he was invited, and those of the Freemasons', St. Patrick's, 
and other charities, where he was always an eloquent advo- 
cate. Sir John Doyle retired to the bosom of his Gunily 
of nepbews and nieces ; for he was never married. In the 
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litter pMTt of his lUe he was solaced bj an event of a rerjr 
pleasiDg nature. He had long promised the people of 
Guernsej to visit them ; end he determined to fuISt hu pnv 
mise. The people who so many years before had parted 
from him with sorrow, and erected a memorial of their gra- 
titude, prepared to greet him with a&ctionate testimonials of 
respect He was received with honours and acclamatimi* 
and so accompanied to his hotel: the members of the state 
were, however, absent, yet they were sitting. " What conld 
this mean ?" was on every tongae. In two hotnrs th«y ar- 
rived in his presence, and apologised, by informing him dut 
when he landed they were occupied on a road IhII, and tbi|;f 
thought he would be more gratified by tbelr leaviDg bim to 
the congratulations of the people unUl they ahoold be enaUed 
to say they had decided is its favour, it being the Saal com* 
pletic»i of his own plan. 

There is reason to believe that the anxiety attending the 
imprisonment of his nephew. Sir John Milley Doyle, in Por> 
tugal, by the orders of Don Miguel, and other subsequent 
occurrences, shook bis powers, for they were weakened con- 
siderably before his death, which was fiiUy expected ; and he 
was r^gned to the care of his affectionate niece, Miss Doyle. 
He died on the 8th of August, 18S1, in S(Hnerset Street 
Portraan Square^ in the 78th year of hb age. 

No man ever lived more universally esteemed and beloved 
than this gallant officer. 

His baronetcy has of course become extincL His nephew, 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, was advanced to the same dig- 
ni^ in 1828. 



From " The United Service Journal," and " The 0«ntlt- 
nun's Magazine." 
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No. XX. 
THE EIGHT REV. ROBERT GRAY, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, £TC. ETC. 



The late Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Robert Gray, was bom tn 
London in the year 1762. He was the contemporary and 
friend of Person at Eton, and kept up, in after life, an inti- 
inate friendship with that distinguished scholar. Shortly 
f ter leaving Eton, he entered at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and in due course of time took his several degrees at that Uni- 
versity. 

In the year 1790 he published the " Key to the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, or an Account of their several Books, 
their Contents and Authors, and of the limes in which ihey 
were respectively written," which at once established his re- 
putation as a scholar and a divine. This work has gone 
through nine editions, with increased reputation: it is a teiCt 
book at the universities, and with candidates for orders, and 
is one of the many standard works in which our church 
-glories. In 1796 he preached and published his Bampton 
Lecture Sermons, in which he elucidated and defended the 
p][inciples of the Reformation of the Church of England. 

At this time he held tlie vicarage of Farringdon in Berk- 
shire, to which he had been presented by his friend Mr. 
Hallett. His reputation attracted the notice of that munifi- 
cent' patron of merit. Dr. Bnrrington, the late Bishop of 
Durham ; and at his request Mr. Gray took charge of his 
nephews, the late Sir William and Sir Thomas Clarges, then 
about to enter at Christ Church. In the year 1802 the 
. Bishop presented him to the rectory of Craike in Yorkshire, 
and in the year 1804 to the seventh stall' In the cathedral 
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church at Durham, which he retained up to the day of his 
tieatu. Upon the demise of the celebrated Dr. Paley in the 
year 1805, the same munificent patron removed him from 
- Craike to the valuable living of Bishop Wearmouth in the 
county of Durham. 

In this important post be was zealous in the promotion of 
every good work, in opening schools, and introducing the 
Madras system of education, to which public atteation was 
then first drawn by the celebrated Dr. Bell, in the establish- 
ment of an auxiliary Bible Society, in the institution of a 
savings' bank, in the building of chapels to meet the increased 
population of the parish, and of an infirmary, which was 
much needed in that populous and commercial district. His 
benevolent heart and liberal hand were ever active in labours 
of love, in relieving the temporal necessities, and administer- 
ing to the spiritual wants, of his parishioners. 

As a preacher, be set forth the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the force and energy of truth, and illustrated 
them with the rich treasures of a scholar's mind. Many ser- 
mons are in print which were written by him when at Wear- 
mouth upon occasions of national and individual joy and 
woe. He seized the opportunities which the events of public 
and private life o&red to impress on the minds of men that 
here ihey have no abiding place, and to warn them of judg- 
ment to come. 

In the year 1 808 he publbhed " The Theory of Dreams," 
in which an enquiry is made into the powers and faculties of 
the human mind, as they are illustrated in the most remark- 
able dreams recorded in . sacred and profime history. In 
1819 his work entitled " The Connection between the Sacred 
Writings and the. Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, 
particularly that of the Classical Ages, illustrated, principally 
with a View to Evidence, in Confirmation of the Truth of 
Revealed Religion," upon which he had been engaged for 
some years, appeared before the public, and placed the author 
still higher in public estimation as a scholar and divine. 

When at Wearmouth he b^ the singular good fortune to 

6 2 
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call the attention of the late Sir Humphry Davy to the prao-' 
ticability of devising means for the prevention of explosions ia 
coal miaea ; which, before the discovery of the safety laoip^ 
were of frequent occurrence in the north of England, and 
were attended with disasti'ous consequences to the minn^ 
That distinguished philosopher visited him - at Wearmoutbt 
and sooa afterwards gave to the world the greatest boon ot 
which modem science can Iwast. 

In 1827 the see of Bristol was offered to him by the ]ata 
Lord LiverpocJ, with whom he had little previous acqiuunU 
ance. This was almost the last act of that roinister. £>r. 
Gray was consecrated bishop on the 25th of March in th«< 
year, and shortly after took up his residence in that city. 
He found the clergy of bis diocese ready to co-opeieate with 
him in eveiy good work. A diocesan society for building 
and enlarging churches, and district visiting societies, fov 
the purpose of more effectually visiting and relieving the poor^ 
by aid of local committees, under the direction of the clergy^ 
were established at his suggestion, with the happiest results. 
He laboured earnestly to promote residence, and the building 
and improvement of the bouses of his clergy. In the exer* 
cise of his episcopal functions he was not wanting in vigour* 
when occasion for reproof arose; but the essential character- 
istics of his mind were kindness, charity, and brotherly love. 
In his place in Parliament be was a firm and consistent sup> 
porter of the Church, and advocated her rights and privil^es 
with zeal and ability. His opinions upon public matters were 
grounded upon his convictions of their tendency to promote 
or injure the welfare and happiness of society. His conduct 
npon the occasion of the Bristol riots is alluded to in the 
following address, which was presented to him by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon England, in the name of the cle^y of his 
diocese, some time after the destruction of bis palace by 
fire: — 

*' Mt Lobd, — I have the gratification of pregentin^ in 
the name qf the clergy of Dorset, this testimontal of our respect 
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to ydur Lofdsbip as our revered diboesan,' not only on ac- 
count of the high esteem for your Lordship's private virtues, 
but of our admiration aUa of die pious fortitude which your 
Lord«h^> displayed during the disgracefbl riots in Bristol, on 
Sunday, October 30th, 1831; when, with your life endan- 
gered by an intiiriated mob, and your palace threatened, youk: 
Lordship evinced the true cbamcter oi a Christian bishop ; 
preferring whatever danger might attend the discharge of 
your duty to the counseF which urged your flight from tha 
cathedra!. 

•' Your Lordsliip's answer, * Whel-e can I die better than 
in my own cathedral?' will remain a lasting memorial of pious 
resignation to the will, ndth perfect confidence In the protect 
tion, of Almighty God. This piece of plate, which I have 
Uie honour of offering to your Lordship's acceptance (de- 
laj'ed as it has been from particular circumstances), is peculi- 
arly adapted to the character of a bishop, a lover of hospitalityj 
—■a quality which, amongst the many other requisites, your 
Lordship is well known to possess in the best and widest 
sense ; a quality not exercised towards the clergy alone, but, 
on prt^r occasions, extended in acts of charity to ' the poor 
destitute.' 

" This memorial of attachment to your Lordship's person 
will, we flatter ourselves, be received with the kind feelings 
which your clergy constantly experience from you. I need 
not, I trust, express the personal satisfaction which I feel in 
being deputed to act as their representative on this gratifying 



At the time of the lamentable occurrence here referred to, 
be was living in happy intercourse with his clergy, entertaining 
towards them sentiments of high regard for their virtues, and 
inspiring in their minds mingled feelings of respect for his 
office, and of affection for the individual who filled it. 

In the summer of 1833 he was attacked, when in London, 
by the influenza^ which at that time prevailed to. a great ex- 
tent ' Before be had recovered irom its effect's "he weiit to 
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Oxford to preacli the annutJ sennon for the RatcliRe In- 
firmary, and was so niiwell upon his arrival at that place as 
to estate much uneasiness in the minds of those about him. 

When he returned to town he suffered acute pains in hia 
knns an4 left thigh, which were attributed to inflammatioa ia 
the lumbar neires. 

The pains were somewhat mitigated upon his leaving toma . 
for WeTmoBtb, but returned upon him at that place with on- 
•beted vitdeoce, and continued with little intermission up to 
the day of his death. When at Weymouth he held a con- 
finnation, and preached for the last time. Upon both these 
occasions he consulted his own active mind rather then the 
wishes of his &mily or his medical attendants. Upon the 
slightest release from suffering he resumed his accustomed 
occupedoRs, breaking out in prayer and thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for his mercies. His diary is full of commanion 
with his God, and expressions of submission to His holy witt 

Upon his arrival at Bristol in January, his bodily strength 
was much abated by what he had undergone. He was then 
suffering A-om inflammation in the bladder, with all its dis- 
tressing consequences ; from an enlarged prostate gland, and 
the pains in the loins and thigh continued to harass him as 
before. 

There were times when his strength of constitution, and the 
mitigated symptoms of the disease, gave a ray of hope that the 
life of this good man might be spared to adorn the station he 
filled; but his earthly pilgrimage was visibly drawing to its 
close. His pains towards the last were alleviated by the drowsi- 
ness which, by the merciful dispensation of Providence, often 
precedes the fatal termination of the disease under which he 
laboured. He expired, surrounded by his family, on the 28th 
day of September, 1831, at Rodney House, in Clifton, in the 
7Sd year of his age. 

In the relaUons of private life, this excellent prelate was an 
affectionate husband, a kind parent, and a sincere Iriend, — a 
lovK of hospitality, but of most temperate habits. In his 
]terKn fab was short of stature, but of a countenance sidga- 
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larly intelligeat' and prepossessing: lie was tJie lrieBtl< land 
oBsociate of many of the distiogulahed men t^:tha >dayi' 'Ifib 
amenity of manners made him beloved by all classes, higb'Bnd 
low, rich and poor; and more particularly by youngs-persons, 
whom he had great delight' in encouraging by welli-plBoeA 
commendation. He was humble minded, singularly frae.>ri!Dl> 
selfish considerations ; -a warm patron of redring merir, ^nd 
ready supporter of every project which promised to bbhefit 
mankind. He was married in early life. to MiasCtaafAia, 
laughter of John Camplin, Esq. of Bristol, who survirte 
him, by whom he had a numerous &mily, six of whami-omatk 
to cherish the memory of his Wrtues and example. ■, 

Many works besides those enumerated were published by 
him; amongst which may be mentloued his " Tours througl^ 
Parts of Germany, Switzerland, and. Italy, in the Years 17»i 
and 1 792 ; " and a small work entitled " Josiah and Cyrus," -~- 
two great objects of Divine notice in the scheme of Revetaiion, 
the last production of his pen. Upon the death' of Dr. 
Majendie he was oflered a translation to the see of Bangot' 
by the Duke of Wellington, which he gratefully declined. - 

The clergy of Bristol, who had taken a lively IntereBt in 
the progress of his illness, walked in procession at his funeral, 
with the mayor and corporation of Bristol. All ranks df 
society were eager to pay a tribute of respect to the Bientory 
of departed worth. His remains are deposited in the buci^ 
ground of the cathedral, near the ruins of tbfit resi^ud^ 
which, but three years before, he was compelled toqUt un^^ 
circumstances of alarm and danger. , ,, 

The following extract Is taken from a Bristol papei:^ whiei^ 
after describing the funeral, proceeds to say, — - . ,-. . -q 

" Thus ended the solemn and affecting ceremoBy «f >'tht 
interment of the late Bishop of Bristol, a prelate whose. ptoultk 
finn, and consistent conduct was eminmtly calcuhKect B> 
adorn the station which he RWaA in the church for th«) Sftace 
of seven years, ruling with all authority, yet wi^'^e.ultHilUi 
moderation, honestly and conscientjou^y emplayingihiB'laicntl 
in firniiy supporting the interests of religion^ and thd dbor*^ 
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cstRbHsbment of these realios, not odI^ by his literery labours, 
but by his uncompromisiag Ctrmness in the House of Peers, 
unawcd by namest and uniafluenced by the popular politics of 
the present day ; a line of conduct that has not csily called 
forth the respect and admiration even of many to whom 
he was opposed in political opinion, but will long remain in 
the j^ratefiil recollection of those who conscientiously enter* 
tain a veneration for the apostolical church of England, and 
a regard for pure and undefiled religion, as the best evidence 
of the soundness of his judgment, and the integrity of his 
hoar^ — iSrip^wr honor nomenqiK tuum laudague matiehimt. 
Qt soch a <»a it is not too much to say, when meditating on 
Hn^ promises of the Gospel, to those who have sincerely 
j^adeavourod to sarve God in their geoeration, ' Verily be 
j^U not lose his reward,* Or with the AposUe, ' There ii 
henceforth (doubtless) Iwd up for him a crown of rig^t«oaB- 
jpwt which the I<or^ (he righteous Judge, shall give bim at 
thftt day/ 3 Too. iv. 8. — Seguteicat in pace." 



.^ We have been ^voured with this memoir from the most 
autheadc source. 



lo Jiiifif i.' 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIB JOHN LEACH, 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS. ' i " i". 

The very eminent and lesrned person of whose life and 
judicial character we are about to give some account wss/'h 
the time of his death, one of the oldest judges ontbe benefit 
having preceded in his appointment most of his leameS 
brethren. He belonged to the former generation of lawyei^ 
and was the more remarkable at the present period, whei^i ^ 
believe, the judges of the superior courts are younger coe^^ 
as a body, than at any former time^ He has oCcBpied-b'tU^ 
tinguished position in the legal history of the present century^ 
and, had he chosen it, had the power' of being known as a 
politician as well as a lawyer. Without further remarlt. we 
shall proceed to mention the partictilars of %is iSe widen we 
have been able to collect. ' ' - "" " "-' '-■ ' 

John Leach is to be added to the long and glorious roll of 
lawyers who have rben to the greatest eminence in their pro- 
fession by their own indastiy, talent, and honourable feeling 
qualities without which great success in the law is unattain- 
able. He was of humble, although respectable, parentage, 
and received littie from his relations hut a plain education. 
He was bom at the town of Bedford, in the year 1760, where 
bis fotber was a tradesman : he was one of several sons ; and 
he, as well as his brothers, was intended to remain in that 
station in society. We have understood that one of his 
brothers (who was afterwards appointed his principal secre- 
tary, as Master of the Rolls,) was an enterprising man of 
business, having obtained a patent for making lace» which he 
brought to great perfection. 
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John Lsadi was educated at the Gramnutr School at Bed- 
ford, and plsced in tlie office of Sir Robert Taylor, the 
eminent architect, to whose business he applied liimself with 
great atteotioii and perseverance. His not continuing in this 
profession has been attributed to accident: it is said, that, 
being engaged as a poll-clerk at a contested election at his 
native town, he attracted the attention of Mr. Piggott (after- 
wards Sir Arthur Piggott), who was engaged as counsel. He 
was so struck by young Leach's energy and acuteness, that 
he adviseS him to study the law. This is, however, one of 
those semi-dramatic incidents which are generally thrust into 
the biography of eminent men. We believe the fact to have 
been, that in the office of Sir Robert Taylor he met, as a 
co-pupil, the late Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, and on that 
gentleman commencing business for himself he requested 
the assistance of his friend ; and it was owing mainly to 
Mr. Cockerell's recommendation and encouragement that 
Mr, Leach commenced the study of the law. Be this as it 
may, he entered himself at the Middle Temple on the 26th of 
January, 1785, and became the pupil of that eminent drafts- 
man and judge, Sir William Alexander, then in great practice 
as a junior equity counsel. 

In Hilary term, 1790, be was called to the bar by that 
society, and chose the home circuit and Surrey sessions. 
He did not immediately confine his practice to one court: 
the number of gentlemen who at that period confined them- 
selves exclusively to junior practice in the equity courts was 
very fewj and Mr. Leach, although probably disposed to 
make them his strong- hold, was not unwilling to fill up his 
spare time at circuit and sessions, as was then th^ almost 
constant practice of all junior barristers. He soon obtained 
considerable practice in these courts, and was distinguished 
for his neat, accurate, and forcible speeches, his pleasing and 
lucid statements of. cases. The first important matter ia 
which he was retained as counsel was the Seaford election, 
bo*b at the election, and on the subsequent petition against 
it)' being his first connection with that borough, which ha 
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kttetwards represented in Parliament. It is here also ob- 
servable, that Sir John Leach is another instance of a person 
being successful in his profession, although called to the bar 
After the usual period of life, be being thirty years of age 
before he obtained that degree. 

In 1800 he thought it prudent to reluiquish allconunon- 
law business, and confine himself to equity practice; and 
although this important step did not at once meet full en- 
couragement, no very long period elapsed ere he became 
extensively emploj-ed. He was particularly celebrated for 
his able and correct pleadings in equity : they are, in fact, the 
foundation of many of the private MSS. collections of value 
now in tlie profession. Some of them, marked J. L., have 
been printed in the collection by Mr. Van fl^ythusen, and 
they have long been valued and followed by the practising 
equity draftsmen of the present day. His capabilities as a 
lawyer were, however, by no means confined to his chambers. 
In court he rose rapidly intq eminence, combining very con- 
liderable learning with great powers of arranging and 
condensing facts. His speeches always enforced attention, 
being clear, precise, and nervous. He contended ofien pre- 
eminently, even with Sir Samuel Romilly, and was generally 
preferred to Sir Anthony Hart,- to both of whom he was 
constantly opposed, more especially when he became King's 
Counsel. His temper was warm and irritable, and he was 
frequently involved in personal Bllercation with the advocate 
to whom he was opposed. His talents as a speaker not only 
secured his employment in the equity courts, but gained 
him considerable business at the Cock-pit, more particu- 
larly on West India appeals. He was, moreover, diatip* 
guished for his despatch and powers of disposing of bjs 
business. 

In politics, although he never took a very active, part, bn 
was a Whig, and was early introduced to the leaders of that 
party, — Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and others. -j 

In the year 1807 he took a more distinguished stand, both 
in his profession and before the public. He was one of the 
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muiy eminent Iftwyers who were introduced into pArliamatit 
bys rotten borongfa. He had ever since 179S been more or 
l«te connected with Seaford (now entombed in Schedule A'ot 
the Reform Act). In 1795 he had l)een elected Recorder; 
and haring resided and purcbaeed property in the place, he 
had by degrees obtained sufficient influence In the borough 
to retam both its members in the general elections in 1806 
and 1807, in opposition to Mr. Ellis, of £sher Park, who 
had returned Uie members at the general elections <^ 1796 
and 1802. 

In the election in 1807 Mr. Leach was returned for that 
boroogh, tf^etfaer with Mr. G. Hibbert, and voted with the 
Whig adminiBtration. It was in Hilary term in this year, 
idao, that he obtained a patent of precedency, — a distinction 
which he welt deserved, both by his talents and by the extent 
of hie business. T^e usual compliment of being made a 
bencher of bis society followed this promotion. In 1810 he 
received the honorary d^ree of Doctor of Laws irom the 
Univeruty of Oxford, nt the installation of Lord Orenville 
as Oiancellor. 

The arduous duties of a leading counsel in the Court of 
Cbancery now devolved on Mr. Leach, which, however, he 
was fally qualified to perform ; but they probeUy prevented 
his taking a very active part in politics. He did not speak 
often in the House of Commons, although when he i^ose to 
address the House he spoke with e^ct, and was listened to 
with respect and attention. His most remarkable speeches 
*ere on the Duke of York's aflair, on the motion of Coloael 
War^e, In 1809, «id on the bill for creating the Vice-Chan- 
(!elIor*s Court. In the former, March la 1809, he defended 
the Duke, which so pleased his Royal Highness that he 
called on Mr. Leach the next day, begged his acquaintance 
and introduced him to the then Prince of Wales. This was 
the foundation of that confidence and intimacy which sub- 
sisted so long between tbe late King and the subject of this 
iltMi6ir. - ■ His speeohes oa the Vice-Chancellor's Conrt Bill 
were all in o[q>06tUoa to the plan. His great speech was on 
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tb« ISthof Febriury, 1813; and probably at tbu period h* 
hardly thought that he should be the seccwd Vke^haa-' 
edlor appointed under the measure wbldi he so atrenuoiuly 
opposed. 

We have said that Mr. Leach was never a very warn 
politician ; and with the fickleness to which lawyera are sai<£ 
to be more than usually prone, he thought proper, soon efter 
his visits to Carlton House, to waver in bis adherence to the 
Whigs. In 181 1 he spoke in favour of the R^^ncy Bill, 
and thought it advisable to print his speech ; and from tki* 
time the favours of the court flowed in upon him. He was 
consulted by the Prince of Wales as to the propriety of 
issuing B commission to Italy respecting the conduct of tb« 
Princess of Wales; and in 1817 be succeeded Sir Thomas 
Plumer as Vice-Chancellor, and was knighted. 

On his acceptance of the office of Yice-Chancellor, Sic 
John Leach took the Chiltem Hundreds, and, we believe*: 
parted with his interest in the borough of Seaford on tb^ 
tuual terms. His appointment was on the whole considered 
a proper one, and gave satis&ction to the professiim ; and off 
better proof of this can be given, than that Mr. Bell fnom 
Aat time confined himself to the Vice-Chancellor's Conn.' 
In May, 1827, he succeeded Sir John Copley as Master .of 
the Rolls, on his acceptance of the Great Seal. In 1889; 
Sir John Leach agreed to change the houn of the sitting of 
hb court, which he appointed for the momiugs instead of th» 
cvenil^a, as theretofore; and on this new morning, court );^ 
iog established, Mr. Bickerstelh and Mr. Pemberton Mlecte^ 
his court as their favourite field of practice. Sir John hettfif 
held the office of Master of the Rolls until his death, whi^^ 
happened at Edinburgh, on September 16tb, 1.8S4>; on hi<; 
road'to visit the Duchess of Sutherland. He.wu pbopt^^ 
years of age. , ..'.,: 

Eminent as he was, it is said that he repeatedly declin^ 
other honours. In 1810 be was ofleced tha SoUcitiOr^G^ 
neralship, without a seat in parliament; and, iaucl^ mor% 
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recently, the Deputy Speakership • of the House of Lorcb, 
withoHt a peerage, both of which he declined. It is said, 
also, that the Great Seal wns at one period within bis grasp ; 
but we Iinow not when this could have occurred. Of late 
years we believe that if be hod a wish it was for a peerage,— 
a feeling, however, which was not gratified. 

Sir John Leach will long be remembered as a judge. 
His capacities for his office were very great. His most re- 
markable qualities were his power of seizing on the important 
pcMnts in every cose that came before him, and in his being 
able to deliver his opinion on them immediately, in a manner 
the most clear and precise. It is the misfortune of men who 
possess this talent that they are also generally distinguished 
by a quick and hasty temper. Indeed, the one almost seems 
to imply the other ; and when a man is flattered for having 
a quick and clear conception he should consider it as a warn- 
ing to put him on his guard against the sallies of his temper. 
Sir John Leach saw a point clearly and strongly as well as 
rapidly, and he was irritated if another person could not at 
once be made to see it too. It sometimes, however, happened 
that he saw not all the bearings of it at the same moment, 
and, therefore, was liable to give a general judgment on 
merely particular, and sometimes even insufficient, grounds. 
His decisions were not those that left either party simply con- 
tent with them. They were so clear as to convince a man 
in spite of his interests, or they were so doubtful, from the 
cause already mentioned, that they were instantly appealed 
agains't. A more quietand cautious judge, with the undoubted 
ability and talent of Sir John Leach, would have had fewer 
of his decisions appealed from; but then, when he was right, 
he would have given less complete and unanswerable reasons 
for the opinions he adopted. There can be little doubt, that the 
unfortunate state of Sir John Leach's health, working npon an 

* He did, bawerer, take upon hinuelf the lebourg of thii office for ■ ihort 
period} in which time the late Cbuii-ellor, then pleadiog at [he bar of the 
Route, ii uid to have given him some annoyance by lus form of addreii, — 
" May it plcaMjMtr Ixifdibips and your Aonimr." 
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excitable temperament, sometunes led him to take basty.sod 
one-sided views of the cases brought before him, and to cling' 
to his first impressions with the most determined resolution. 
This was Ills misfortune, while the merit of talent and the 
greater praise of learned industry may be set off against it ; 
and, however the circumstance of his health might sometimes 
affect his temper, the praise not merely of impartiality but of 
an earnest desire to do complete and equal justice most un- 
doubtedly belonged to him. 

Although his long practice, and a life spent in the duties 
of his profession, had stored him abundantly with the -decisions 
of former judges, yet legal learning was not his most eminent 
quality. He chose frequently, however, to rely on his own 
opinion rather than on that of those who preceded him : he 
very often disregarded the cases cited in argument, and de- 
cided on his own judgment. He almost always paid attention 
to bis own reported decisions, in some cases even where they 
bad been disapproved of by other judges. His powers of 
disposing of his business were such as few men possess. Of 
faim it is to be recorded, as it was o£ Sir Thomas More, that 
he left no causeremainlng unheard *, but on calling for the 
next cause was informed that he had disposed of tbem all. 
His manner to counsel rendered htm frequently unpopular 



When More some yesn had Chancellor been. 

No mare suits did remain ; 
The same will never more be seen. 

Till More be there again." 

I assertion hy Sr John Leach haa been thus 

" A judge sal at the jndgmenl seat, 

A goodlj judge was he. 

Ho said unto ihe Jlegistrar, 

• Now call a cause to me.' 
• There is no cause,' aaid Regiitrar, 

And loud laugh'd he with glee ; 
' A cunning Leach hath despatcli'd them all. 
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Mfth-tbe hm. He Ud gceat Mnma in th* <KitnwiiiMi 
iriiiih be «•> idi«ted ; but the agony wUdi tbegr occMionfd 
Uni, WMWMOig' the netural irrilabilit.y of his.tem|>er, biebny«d 
kim m tbe early part of his judioel life ioto altarcatiow 

hmfj ^1 r'"g the Btmch. He seemed, perhapA imcoB- 

itieariy, -to take and ^ve wey to likings ttad dislikings ia 
a with counsel, which rendered the task of ad- 
; kim frequently an unpleasant one. It is only justioe 
4o say, hewerer, that this manner was greatly softened, if net 
MttiBsly slUred, in his latter years, particularly since be ao- 
■Mptedibis ittsi effice. At the same dtne it is right to mentkin* 
4h»t to ae high a fitch did the feeling of the bar on the sidgect 
^MBB, that at «)e period* when Vice-Chanc^Uor, he was waited 
xnbyaomeoftbemoeit distinguished counsel of his Court, who 
.feroMlly remonatrated with him on his manner, en interview 
iiAitA WW oM without effect on him. Bat while we notioe 
^ese ctxnparatively trifling faults, let ns remember that bis 
ycal powwB as a judge were fully valued, both by the pro- 
Jtwnaa .and by the public ; that most able meq pre&rred his 
Coiu^ aad that his judgments were highly esteemed and 
«o«gbtaft«r. 

Sir Jehu J.«ach was by no means satisBed with disUnctiop 
M aiawyer. Politii:al honours he had never much coveted; 
but he was always desirous of mixing with the great and 
jwl^ He was on terms of intimacy with many distinguished 
peraoOB, and both received the visits and accepted the invit- 
ations of a long list of royal and noble personages. His 
Mates were fastidious — at least we must say so when we re- 
flord the &ct, that but few lawyers were invited to his enter- 
tainments, exoept on some marked occasion, as on his 
elevation to the office of Vice-Chancellor and Master of the 
RoUs, when some formal dinners were given to all the prac- 
tiMng bMT^rters of his Court* Fashionable society was his 
oluef liking, aad hue he was desirous of shining rather as a 
fiae gaallaman thau as a judge. He established several aris- 
4eff atic retreats aroiHid London ; and at these — at Cassio- 
bury aad at Osterl^ Park — he frequently passed his time 
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from ti]« Sattfrday till the Monday, although «TCD Ime'tfae 
lawjrer |)eeped out in the shape of a bag of pKpen, K^iMi 
usually accompanied him. He was neat and preeiae in bis 
dress, and In private courteous in his mann«n. He was til* 
atemiooB in diet ; if his cellar were well stocked, and bis ciu»Me 
in the best taste, it was to please his guests and not hims^; 
if he were a frequenter of the feasts of others, it was to pw- 
take the society, not the dainties, of his hosts ; as his own 
bome-made bread and linseed tea generally accompanied hin 
on these latter occasioos. He was a man of acdve haUta, 
and fond of exercise, particularly on horseback. When tka 
sittings of the Rolls Court were in the evening, he did not 
allow this circumstance to interfere with his fondaeSB for 
gaiety. In s[nte of the fatigne of his judical duties be 
dressed i^h) for the parties of the night, and an hour aft«r 
he had presided in his Court might be seen talking ovw ^le 
nothings of the day in the crowded sakwns of fashionable life. 
I^ese frequently he did not quit until an early hoar in the 
morning; but he never allowed his pleasures to interfere wkk 
his public duties, as few judges were so punctual in Court as 
be. These hatnts of life, however, probably injnred his con- 
stitution; he was afilicted with two dreadful diseases, having 
been twice operated on for stone, and more recently had his 
eyes couched in consequence of cataract. These operaUons 
he underwent with great fortitude, and retnmed to the dis- 
charge of his duties in a very short space of time after nil of 
them. He was fond of music, in which he had some taste, 
and latterly generally spent his long vacations abroad, t^ 
private life was distinguished by great amenity and inoffin^- 
siveness. 



With the exception of a paragraph, with which we have 
been favoured by a learned friend, the foreg<HBg memoir has 
been derived from *' The Legal Observer." The a B ^y>inid 
judicial character of Sir John Leach is from " The Lmr 
Magazine:"—- ^ " ■,.'-. 
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/ *' if iii9 hrte Mutor ^ tb« B<rill» cannot be rmked among 
'A^- meat iiatiagmahed ornamente of the equity bench, it 
JWDst i» ackiiowledged, even by those who may be lea«t die* 
jweed to adnut that his legal or geseral atteiaiaentB were of 
'the'h%)ieiti order, that he ducbarfi;ed the duties of the JBC&- 
ctel officeTTftb great ability and efficiency. lo the power of de* 
^Diatetiing geoeral business, perhaps no judge ev«- suipaesed or 
equalled him ; aad when it is considered in how large a pfo- 
jnrtioB vC cases which a judge is called upon to decide^ tibe 
.spplication ' of legal or eqait^e principles is free from diffi- 
■uky» the faf»i1ty of rapidly disentangling whatever may be 
'OMBptex m the- t^eadmgs and ^ts, and of promptly deciding 
vpon tbe merits of a case» is one of which the importance can 
waroely be too highly estimated. His attention seemed 
QBver for a moment to be diverted from tbe case before the 
eeuFt ; and wiies tbe duties of connsel were discharge, 
he would for the tooet pert [>roceed immediately to tbe 
^tiiveryef his judgment. Where he entered at large into 
HAtf detfils of a case, he would arrange tbe leading facts in 
'Aemoaf lucid order, and comment upon all that was material 
4i» the issee with a perspicacity which l'e& notbing-umifted, 
jHidi an acateoees which no ing^iuity of counsel could 
cltide-..: £ven when of Late years he seemed scHuetimes to 
^yicjd toihe iafluence of bodily infirmity, and indulged is an 
'Occasknal slomber i^>on the l>ench, his nods werc^ like 
Homer's, such as might well be conceded to energies which 
jirerean-gmeral so thoroughly awake, and, by a singular feli- 
'«itj^— TpeHiapibyan idiosyncrasy* in his method of slumber 
-n^ioh ^ce; nuist leave physiologists to explain, — nothiog 
'Sbeined to- have escaped him when the duty of deciding tbe 
-ease devcdved upon bim. 
' ' " Xo' record of a judge who has presided in courts of 

■ Sir John Leach's predecessor, Sir Thomas Flumer, when at the bar, uied to 
'ibahiltlhl ttut Men generally poiscued Ibe power of eompreMiDf tfarir sleep, md 
^fUti;(tt4By.fale,lie luDUelPpoMeawd tlntfacullj, ao dut if hurineaa did rot per- 
mit hiii\tot«l;e more lluui four hours' bleep, he could, bjran act of Totition, takeaa 
miich refreshment in those four hourt as in hii ordinary tix or seven. Another 
'pt»bbA tjrfhyMqgiUti < - *! r '■' ' 
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squity that fae was an nncoinproinifiing foe to erery species 
of fhmd snd unfair dealing in parties, and of every form of 
profeMional malpracttce in the conduct of a caose, can 
acareely be deemed matter of panegyric : but diere are diveiv 
sides and pecBliarities of manner in which even, a cmmnon 
ckQr may be performed ; and no one can have heard iSir 
John Leach admiuister chastisement in a case calling for jn- 
dicial animadversion, without being impressed with the con> 
victioa that he not only did his duty in that respect, but did 
it Mo eorde ; that he was not only an enlightened lawyer, 
but a thoroughly honest man. When the ftcts devdoped in 
a case called for such snimadverskHi, no .wrongdoer ever 
Meaped unstigmatised ; and it was sc»netimes curious to ti^- 
serve the indications which gave noUce of an approaoUng 
ou^wuring of judicial indignation. The body of the judge 
half averted from the connsd whose duty it was to stnig^lc^ 
as he best -might, with a desperate case,— the countenance 
akwaya florid, but mantling with a * purple grace' under the 
influence of virtuous wrath and scarce-suppressed impadenee, 
~-tbe eye small but not inexpressive, kindling into fire niidcr 
the like stimulus of excited feelings, — these were sure pre- 
sages of the coining storm. And when expression was at 
length given to the indignant feelings of the judge^ his 
style, always clear and fluent, frequenUy became impressed 
with a character of energy and fervour fdmost amoantii^ to 
eloquence. 

" The remarks which we have hitherto made upon die 
judicial character of the late Master of the Rolls apf^y rather 
to ordinary cases, where there is no difficulty in the i^lioa- 
tion of principles, than to those which, by reason of ttie 
doubtful or difficult points of law involved in them, more 
properly called forth the powers of an equity lawyer. To 
,,his decisions in cases of the latter description the profession 
has not generally been disposed to pay as large a measure of 
respect and approbation as it has conceded to some of his 
contemporaries. His legal learning was considerable, but not 
profound. His i^iind fas stored with principles, and ha was 
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r.ead]^ fiot. itpJVe^eDtly too ready, hi the Application of th&a^ 
Once impressed with a particular view of the legal bearingii 
of. a case, or with the opioion that the whole caae was go- 
verned and covered by a particular [winciple, he mas impatient 
f)f.ailgoments that might be urged against his impressioDS, and 
little di^Kised to respect or listen to authorities that might 
contradict them. This was his great judicial de^t — a de- 
fact whicli grew with the increasing authority which time 
gives to a judge's opinions, and which of late years, and 
^specially since he presided at the Rolls, was fostered and 
confirmed by the almost passive submission of the leaders of 
the .Bar. To this cause must be mainly attribnted the great 
number of appeals which have been brought, 2nd, in many 
cases successfully brought, against his decisions. The style 
of. his judgments was neat, and his sentences were generalljF 
SQ well turned (we allude to judgments orally ddivered,' and 
be rarely committed his judgments, before deliveiy, to writ^ 
ingf) that they might, we should imagine, but for some occa- 
sional exuberance of diction, have borne the test of immediate 
transmissioQ to 'th$ press. During the earlier period of his 
jndici^ career, he sometimes, but not often^ went into an 
elaborate examin%tion of the authorities ; but of late years he 
seemed desirous of compressing his judgments into a form of 
the, closest possible coudensation. Hence they are often cha- 
raclerised by macular brevity : but they possess nothing in 
common with the obscurity of ancient oracles ; for they are 
always lucid ; often give results deducible from the authoridea 
^ith admirable precision; and are seldom chargeable with a 
defect which too often diminishes the value of the judgments 
of a far more profound lawyer, Lord Eldon, namely, that of 
leaving the point with which the Court has to grapple in 
abeyance. 

" His mode of delivering his judgments, and of speaking 
generally, was peculiar. His voice was clear and strongs but 
most unmusical; indeed, upon an ear cognisant of music, it 
had all the effect produced by a person singing out of tune, 
or by instruments playing ih6 seme a'lif^ in different keys. Hts 
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Muticintion was singularly precise, and it nppeated tb'lid 
finical and affected ; but we believe that he had at an ^rl^ 
period of his puUic career formed a style of speaking, which, 
though not felicitous, and apparently extremely artificial, had 
become natural to him. He who thinks clearly will seldoiil 
fiiil to make his meaning intelligible to his bearers ; but the 
mode in nhich this end is to be accomplished may be diver- 
sified by all the gradations between the extremes of slovenli^ 
flesE and precision. Sir John Leach's mind, as developed III 
bis public speaking, whether at the Bar, in the House of 
Commons, or on the Bench, was never in dishabille: ormtber 
it was always, like Ackeitnann's patterns of people dressed for 
balls and parties, in its most bshiouable attire. 

" We must not omit to notice a branch oT the judicial 
duties in which Sir John Leach's ^kill was nnrivalled ; we 
allude to the dictation of minutes of decrees. He was con- 
scious of his great skill in the performance of this duly — a 
minute but extremely important one — and so fastidiods was 
be in the choice of the expressions which he directed to be 
employed for that purpose, that he would again and Dgaiii 
alter the orij^nal form of the minutes dictated by ,him, each 
new snggestion adding something to the accuracy and preci- 
sion of the last; a species of hypercriticism upon hisbwn per- 
formances which was not a little embarrassing to counsel, who 
had no sooner written the minutes in one form than a revised 
edition was presented them in another.' And ollen, after the 
whole appeared to he concluded, a dropping Are would be 
recommenced from the Bench, a single word, perhaps, being 
here and there substituted — always with some improvement 
.— for the word originally suggested. The masterly manner^ 
also, in which he disposed of cases of account has often been 
the subject of eulogy at the Bar. The early discipline which 
be had undergone in a bouse of commerce probably gave him 
peculiar aptitude for dealing with cases of tjiis description^ 
and he evidently took great delight in grappling with them. ' 

Quo lemel est imbula receni Krridjit odorem 
TeMaaiu. ' ' . ' 

T 3 
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** We here alreftd^ tout^ed mcideptally upon Sie Jdbn 
Lcsoh'i dflnraanour to the Bar, and, if we respected or deenwd 
it right to act apoa the maxim de mortuji nil niti bomim, we 
•hould aay no more upon that subject. But we bold that' 
. maxim to be a fooliBh and raiichievous one : more espeoiallf , 
if applied to men who have Ailed public stations. It is fbotisbt 
and has some tendency to mischief, even as applied to private 
peraons; &rthe fear (^ a posthumous bad repotation may 
have some influence or operate as some check upon the eoa'i 
duct of private men, and such influence or check would bo 
Kmoved if the naxim were to prevail; but it is move e^»&- 
cialiy mischievons if applied to public men, whose character 
is public property, and ought at all times to be subjected to 
tbe most unfettered animadversion. And happy is that pub- 
lic man who can bear and profit by wholesome animadversion 
on his conduct ere it is too late; and who, instead of earning 
the lasting censure of posterity by cleaving to sycophants and 
parasites, seeks ]>is Iriends among those who, while they dis- 
tinguiish and applaud what is estimable in his character, are 
too honest and independent to flatter and pander to his feults; 
" During some years which succeeded the appointment of 
Sir John Leach to the office of Vice-Cfaan£elIor, there were 
frequent and violent collisions between bis Honour and the 
leading members of tbe Bar. Among those who at that ^me 
most energetically asserted the independence of the Bar, and 
protested against what was deemed the intemperate and 
dictatorial demeanour of the Judge, the late Mr, Heald wai 
particularly distinguished ; and so strong was the ftdJng of 
the Bar npon the subject, that a deputation of its member^ 
headed by tiie most distinguished counsel, waited upon his 
Honour, and formally remonstrated with htm upon his de-' 
portment towards the profession. Of late years the submia^ 
sion of the Bar precluded a repetition of the scenes which 
had occurred during the earlier part of his judicial career; 
but the asperities of the Judge were far from being mitigated 
in proportion to the absence of a spirit of resistance. There 
was, upon the whole, however, an equitable equality in tbe 
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dn^niBtioB of those RaperhieB ; otw or two t»divMml» iJilgftt, 
perils^ «xperfeiKe, the Judge's ttant of caarUsf m- a foevd 
onrked aunnn ttian -otbers, but, in general, the disetplthe 4o> 
which the whole Bar was subjected was impaMkiUy )sdmi'<: 
aiBteredt and it might hHTe been said of bis Monoart as of 
SDotfiOT dutinguished penonii^ that be had * oo prddi)eci< 
tioDS.* 'I 

" In a laU appeal before die OwncdloTv due ef the connsetij 
by way of iUdstradng die treatment which he bad ree^ve4 
in the Court below, alluded to the nwniwr in iiAadk )«9tia« 
wu said to be administered in another court betom, and cited 
the paasi^ in Virgil — 

■ I hac Bhadanunthiu habet durisunui regoa, 

CutigBtque auditque.' 

" The illustration was made in 'no unfriendly spirit; on tba 
contrary, it came from a quarter where it could have beeit 
made only with the most perfect urbanity and good humour: 
but truth may well be Uttered in jest, and may, moreover* b^ 
well enforced by a little pleasantry ; and so far was the iiliHr 
tration from being overcharged, that we believe, in diecpae in 
question, the chastisement had been administered without beiq|[ 
coupled with the proceeding (the auditqtte) which acccfijip^ef} 
or followed it in the court described by the poet. Eeapwt \ft 
judges is a tribute so generally aud cheerfully paid by, th^ 
Bar, and any anomalous case of petulance or indecorum i9.«o 
certainly followed by instant rebuke and repressioo. th^t (b^ 
danger is always on the side of obsequiousness sod undtw 
submission. The duty of asserting the independence pf th^ 
Bar rests in a great degree with its leading members ; and i^ 
the Judge degenerates into the schoolmast&r, it m^y^^ell. b^ 
come the ' sixth-form' scholars id silk to 'consider,, wb^tJti^f 
they are not too big to undergo the discipline, — .,, ., 

Such u Lycurgtu tauglit, when, at the dlrinfl '' 

Of the OrtfajRD goddeai, be bade Bog > :i ji'J 

The little Spartans, — such ai ent I'haslbed, „ ^.j 

Our Milton when at college. "' 
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The members of the Bar are 'men, bigh-mtoded men;' tbey 
empbaticslly 'know their ligbU^' and, ' knowing' them, they 
■hould be as true to themselves as to their clients, and ' dare 
maintaiD ' them. 

** In cooclusion, we must obeerre that the remarks we have 
jqst felt it our duty to make apply solely to the judicial 
character of the late Master of the Rolls ; for in private life 
his amenity and gentleness of manner were as remarkable as 
mtcaithff'aocrbi^.and want of temper which he teo fraqtieotljc 
cnbibttod (o tbo Senofa." 
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AND i. HEMBta OF THE 80CIBTT OF ANTigDAKItK OF HOR- 

mandt; and of the acadbuv ot aaracu, vte. a* 

CASH. 

The subject of this memoir was long distinguished for his 
great erudition in English andqoities, for his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the archeeology of literature and the arts* for 
his extensive and valuable collections, and for the liberally 
and urbanity with which he ever communicated from hb stores 
of knowledge to other eoqnirers in the same pursuits. By 
fab interesting ** Illustrations of Shakspeare and his Times" 
bb name was yet more widely honoured, for it b one of the 
few antiquarian works which have been at once recondite and 
popular. 

Mr. Douce was descended from a respectable family in 
Hampshire. Sir Francb Donee was sheriff of that county in 
the fourth year of the reign of Charles IL One of Mr. 
Donee's ancestors, Dr. Douce, was on eccentric but highly 
popular physician, who made a very large fortune by hU 
practice. There are one or two engraved portraits of him. 
He was a very vain man, very athletic, and addicted to cock- 
fighting and riding the great horse. He was in habits o[ in* 
timacy with Major Foubert, ridin^master to George U. 
A very curious tomb, in imitation of the mausoleum of Quin- 
tus Metellus, was erected by him in a churchyard in Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Douce's father was in the Six Clerks' Office. Mr. 
Douce was not accustomed to speak of him with auction : 
he used to say, " My grand&ther was a domestic despot, and 
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^amused 09&: mv father, who thought proper to retidiate 
upoa me." Of his kind and eKcellent mother he always 
spoke with emotion, and said he owed every thing to her fond 
and iadulgent care. His taste for books and for antiquities, 
and bis passion ibr music, were manifested at -a very early 
agei his mother encouraged bimi in his studies, but his fetber 
repressed him ; and when he was indulging bis fondness for 
music would cry out, ^ Don't let the boy spoil the piano." 

■ Mr. Douoe was first placed at a school at RkhatMid, with 
a rnaatmr of the name of Lawton, who wrote an indifferent 
book about Egypt. Lawton was succeeded in his school by 
Gibbons, a canon of St. Paul's Cathedral. At tbis school he 
became prcAdent in Lotis, end had made seme progress in 
Giteek, wlun be whs saddeoly removed, much agaiast his in- 
fitinatioa, and was plaocd at. % Fneoch academy, leapt by « 
pompons M>d ignorant lifs-guairdsman, with a visw to hit 
teamkig; mercfaants' accoonts, wfaicb were his svernon; imd 
he made no other mquirement theve tban a little French; 
the second master, a Scotchman, knowing less I^n than 
himsd^ and no Greek. At tbts school he actually tau^ 
the osber, whom bs afterwards jnet in life as a doctor of 
divinity, Iistin ! 

Mr. Doufie held ibr some times situation under his father 
' in the StK Clerics' Office; but^ not being able to recwkdli 
himtelf tiytbe routine of theoffice, he left it in cUsgost. Ha 
had some time before' quitted bis paternal roo^ and bad 
tsken chambers in Gray's Inn, where be resided uatil ^is 
marriage in 1799. This event did not inorease his iiqapi- 
ness:^ t^ugh on his pact it was a match of afiedion : soma 
pecutiarities of dtspoiition in the partner of his choice «w»r. 
siondly embittered his life ; and ^re were cirDucasbuioeH 
eonnecDed with his union which bad a baoerul influ^ice upon 
Ins pince even to the dose of bis life. 

' Upon his nnrriage he purchased a bouse in Gower Streebi 
aad^ though bis means were slender, he was .enabled, by 
aebnomyyto live in.a genteel style, and to indulge bis love for 
bimkBtipdataf ■aaadcoitia- Mr. Douce wap.fw lome tiiaei9<W 
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of the curators of the Brtdsh Moseum, as loeefMr of .the nasK^ 
BnscriptB ; but bis indep^ident spirit coald not brook the m*/ 
terference of one of the trustees, who was but ill caletdatdd 
to judge of his peculiar fitness for the office he had under* 
taken, atiA he resigned his situation. The progress of the 
warjaud the consequent increase of taxation, pressed hewrKf 
apon all ncn of limit«d income ; and Mr. Douce in a fit'Of 
irritation disposed of his house in Gower (Street, a measure 
which he long repented, fer it ma some tone befiiK be was 
again setded in a suitable habitation ; and rentovid wi^ hia 
aecumulated treasures was a bitter infliction. He art length 
found R hooae in Charlotte Saeet, Portland Place, whictt 
suited him; and here he resided for aotne jears, until the altev^ 
ations in the neighbourliood made bis pootion cme o$ le«a 
quiet than it hod hitherto been, and he then removed to 
Kanai^[ton Square, and ultimately to Oower Slfeet i^un. 

His father died in 1799, and be bad the grief to lose hid 
dear and affectionate mother at the close of the same year. '■ 

One of Mr. Douce's earliest literary friends was Mr. John 
Bsynes, who died at the premature age of 80, in 1767| whwil 
he always mentioned with deep regret ; and among others <^ 
this class, with whom he kept up a friendly iritffounrset were 
the Hev. Mr. Soutbgate, one of the librarians of the British 
Museutti ; Dr. Farmer, Mr. Crecherode, Mr. 8trutt, whom 
he greatly assisted in his curious putdicadons, Sir John Haw- 
kins, tbe Rev. Richard Hole, Mr. Charles and Mr. John 
Towneley, Mr. Lumisden, Mr. Berry the painter, Miv 
Craven Ord, and Mr. Brand. To the last-named' "btt wm 
exceedingly attached, and their stodies being in the not 
direction cemented this union. With that truly amiable am) 
excellent man, Mr. Bindley, Mr. Douoe lived in hslate of 
Indmate friendship ; and used to pasa one evenmg in the week 
with him for many years. He was also in correBpomtenoit 
with most of the distinguished Iherary men of 'his time, 
among whom he always menticmedwHb pleaung rwc41aGtiaaB 
Dr. Beddoes, Dr. Willan, and Mr. Cooper Walkar,-> of rSb 
Vaieri. With George Steevens he was for amae jMfin ioti^ 
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pMtOf.bat thiC coceatm genius ceased to vinthoD soea-aAdo 
Ihs jnarriago, for it was one of fats pecuIiarHies to cot aU Us 
foquaiotsDce when the/ became Beocdicu- Upon his first 
meeting witb Mr. Uouce, " the puck of comnientaton" UA 
the oonversetion to the sufa^t of Shakspeare, aad told Mr. 
Poooe that be was projecting a new editioQ, raying, " I dopbt 
Qetti^en have some observatioas you can gire me, for 2 lay 
ervecy one under contribution." Mr. Douce acknowledged 
that be had made some remarks oa hi« favourite aul^or, buC 
nodeslly added they were not worth Mr. Steevens's notica. 
At -length* hpwevec, he oonsented to communicate them, and 
Steerens caUed on him the next morning, and received tJwm 
frein him. From this poriod for three or four years he pud 
Mr. X)ouce a viait every morning, at his chambers, at nina 
o'clock, string till ben. Mr. Douce was used to speak of his 
intercoone widi Steevens with great pleasure ; he was do* 
Ughtcd w4^ his gentlemanly m«uien, his wit, aodcommand 
of laogimge, -which gave great zest to his conrersatioii. With 
BDotberconuaaitator on Sbt^speore, the eccentric and unfbv- 
tuiMta Ritson, Mr, Dooce was also upon intimate terms, and 
vag.aae-of the very few persons visited l^ him. 
~ Mr. Douce to the last lived in habits of friendly itHw* 
course with Mr. Malone, Mr. Park, Mr. Weston, Mr. George 
EiHot Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. Sidney Hawkins, Mr. Wilbraham, 
£lr. CyvHn, >Mr. Hamper, Mr. Dagley, and many other dis- 
doguiahed fWFGOns of iiterary habits. His collectitms, and 
luKjrichly-istored mtod, were opened to all who cultivated the 
atady.ioC ootiqui^es, with a. liberality never exceeded, and 
rcody equaUad, and no one ever applied to him for assistance 
HilvahK' With the distinguished Orientalists, Sir George 
^taiHiloB and. Sir William Ouselcy, Mr. Douce was ia con-* 
stent; btbits of intercourse; and with a host of- younger 
Utesiaiy ftiendsy among whom may be mentioned Sir Henny 
£ltis,..Sir-'Ftan(^s P^grave, Mr. Uttorson, Mr. MarUand*- 
ilfAuOtdtfi &ix FredetiQk Maddenj Mr. Gage, Mr. Smger»- 
ilfa'.''Pa]'ne OrfU^y aadf in short, all who cultivated Ae study 
of-«tilit]uilpf,^th»h»'litn<sture.or ia art. He vtutidu ht 
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correapondenee with tereral dntiDgnisiied foreign ant^iisriaa^ 
cnwng whom it may be snffident to mention' hit aid friend 
Ae Abb^ de la Rue, Monsieur Raynouard, Mouskur Millan^ 
and the Abb« Temn. ^ 

Mr. Douee'fl love of art bad indoced bim to cultivate the 
acquaintance of artiEta of eminence, to wkom his ccdleetiDOB^ 
and his richly-stored mind, were alike c^ieB upon all ocoasione; 
the veteran Stotbard would often say, that he hod greatly 
benefited by them upon many occasions^ This led to thd 
intimate intercoarse with Mr. Nollekens which had aoi 
mach influence upon the latter part of his life; bat wliich^ 
though it increased his fortune, can be scarcely said to hs«& 
essentially increased his happiness^ As miieh miarepittJ- 
sentaUoD has gone forth ta the woHd upon this sut^ect, tha 
following account of the circumstances attendant upon it may' 
not be here misplaced : — Mr. Nollekens had solicited Miv 
Douce to be one of his executors, to wfaich he demurred^' 
conscious of the trouble attendant xipan the office ; but being 
assured by Mr. Nollekenv that it was his intention to relieir& 
him &om the onerous part of the charge, by jtnniug ot^easi 
with him, to be named by himself, he at lengib coaeeittai' 
upon these conditions, and suggested the names of Gb- Wil- 
Iwm Beecbey, the Royal Academician^ and Mr. Smttb^ ithe< 
Keeper of the. Prints in the British Museitm, who were con-i 
sequenlly appointed. To these co-execatarsMr. KdMcena 
had only left a legacy of 100/. each for their trovble^ and. ii; 
was with difficulty that he was prevailed upon by Mr. Doua« 
to increase it to double the snm. Mr. Douoe, when' ha 
accrued the office of executor to Mr. Nollekens^' ktooW) 
nothing further of the contents of his will th&ii tlnC-tMi 
was to have a legacy of 500/. Upon Mr. Nollakana' dcatk^ 
when the will was read, considerable disappoiatment H«fe 
laanifeEted, and a Chancery suit vas institotedi ^wliiehi 
sorved no other purpose than to vex apd harass die- le'i 
sji^iai? l^atees. Mr. Qouce's health sx this time gavit jw8|<( 
and it may be doubtful whether his naiad eve* xeanerM 
its tone I tiar ihe vextuions t^a pretfatited suitf - ^iid^tlifi>*iile 
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faondcd mtpermaiw upon his character and cenduct <mi this 
•ocauoB, acting i^xm m teinpermiKMt extremely inilttble, ami 
MM 8* seMitiv^jr aiive t« the nicest aeoae of honourable con- 
duct, and whose course through life hod been uaimpeacbed 
Mid nniinpeacbable, hidaced a state of mind, which to his 
friends waa somctimas truly tdarming. To one whose babiti 
were so entirelj fixed, bd increase of means upon snch cmi- 
ditions was hardly desirable; it affi>rded him, it is tru^ 
fceilitiee of indulging in tbe enrichment oS bis collections, 
and, what was more gratefol to his feeling heart, the pawtr o( 
doing good : there are maay living witnesses that this power 
was not bestowed in vain. 

- For one who lived so entirely a literary life, Mr. Doyoe's 
pdblished works may seem but very few and slender. Tba 
one of greatest value and importance was that to which we 
bare already adverted, viz. " Illustretiona of Shakipeare and 
bis Times," a production wbidi, though it was seized upon 
at the time of its publication as the vehide for a vituperative 
attack upon the votaries of the black letter, has since re- 
ceived the meed of universal applause. About fbrty years ^|;o 
Mr. Douce wrote " A Dissertation upon the Series of bean* 
tlfiil Designs known l^ the Name of the Dance of Deatlr,'* 
wbit^ appeared in illustri^on of the republicatitm by Mr. 
Edwards, of Fail Mall, ^ Hollar's etchings. This dis. 
sertation, mnch improved and enlarged, and containing a 
great deal of curious information on the subject of early en* 
graving, was republished in 1833, by Mr. Pickering, with a 
set of fhc-slmites of Hollar's etchings, •* executed," as Mr. 
!>ctuce observes, " with consummate skill and fidelity, by 
Messrs. Bonner and Byfield, two of our best artists in the 
lihe of wood engraving." "It most not be supposed," 
adds Mr. Douce, " that the republication of this singular 
irark is intended to elxctte the logubriouB sensations of sane* 
tifled -devotees, or of terrified sinners ; for, awful and im- 
pressive as must ever be the contemplation of our mortality 
jn the mind of the philosopher and practiser of true religion, 
{h^lAere sight of'a' skeleton cannot, as to them, exdte tuiy 
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dUnniog WDUtioD whatever^ It is cMefly addressed to Am 
airdeitt adninrs of aactent art aad pietorisl invHttion ; bii^ 
. nevertbcle§at. with a hope thai it nrajr excite a portioo o£ ^at 
general attaDtion to the labours of paat agea, whicfa leflects 
•o iiHK^ credit on the times ia which we live." One of iha 
priocipal ol^e^s. of this learned dissertelion is to piw)V« tiadt 
Holbein is oat entkled to be considered as the author .of Am 
(»iginal designs. 

. Some interesting papers in the Arelneolc^ia, and many 
KOBUDunications to the " GentlemWs Magaaine," (of winch 
publication, like Mr. Gough and other eminent antiquaries 
Mr. Douce was a frequent correspondent,) are nearly all thai 
wc caniiirtfaer particularise as proceeding from Mr. Doiiee's 
pen ; but if all that Mr. Douoe has cwitnbuted to thft lUd^ 
ttation of literature and art, through the medium of othsrs, 
VMS fairly before the world, a more just estimate of the rich 
ftKxes of antifpurian knowledge with which his, mind was 
ficanght might be formed. 

It is to be r^retted Uiat the disgust be ooticeived at the 
wanton and unmerited attack, made upon his first publicatiiKi 
should have influenced faim to publish ap more, and it is stiH 
Runre to be lam^ited that it ahoirid have led to the seatiog op 
of his literary remains until the close of the fXEesent eeotury. 
Jtlis collections and commoih-place bo<riis vpon the &ut>|ect of 
the history of arts, manners, custom^ superstitionsi fictiosa^ 
pq)uiar sports, andgamesof ancient times,. will afford a rich 
mine to the aotiqusries of a future age. His reading wasin:^ 
manse: he lived in his library; and as he read sysleoutically 
and with the pea in his band, it may be imagined that hi,iJi« 
course of a long life his MS. collections would be, exten&iye 
and valuable. It is true, that he was easy of ao(;(}E&.and.n4^ 
kindly communicative uf his knowlef^ ; and there sfe fsw 
of his contemporaries devoted to the study of an^qoitie^iwd 
ancient ph)lok>gy who have not profited by hjs sj^ieri^nc^, Jm 
suggestions, and his advice. 

In maniiers Mr. Douce was a perfect getilleman of the old 
sc}}ool; a little reserved OQ. first AcqusiptajQCi^; Iw^ wheA,thf|t 
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wu passed, easy, afflible* and kind, and no one coald be more 
alire to the common courtesies of life which m^e intercourm 
agreeable. He was passionately fond of mnsic* and was weK . 
acquunted with the works of Handel, Correlli, and the great 
composers of ihc last century. He had also in early life 
been a toxophilite and an angler, and retanied to the laM a 
love of the latter sport, which he sometimes practised in hit 
annual visits to the country, which also afiFbrded him fecilities 
for the study of entomology, in whit^ he took much pleasurcL 

He was, however, so wedded to his home, that his excur- 
siona w««' never of loi^ duration. His temperament was 
constitutionally irritable, and there were some subjects which 
when touched upon excited him extremely. He had been 
naturally of an unsuspicious temper ; but, as he expressed itj 
"had been the victim of mystery, concealment, and guilci 
where be could least have looked for it:" this tended to make 
him in later years suspicious of the motives of mankind ; but 
his constant and unvariable attachment to those whom he had 
once admitted into the (»rcle of his Mends makes it sui^ 
prbing that any one could ever have characterised him as 
capridous in his friendships. His health through life had 
been good, with the exception of one severe and protracted 
indisposition wbile at Kensington, in 18S4, and this was in- 
dticed by circumstances acting on his highly sensitive mind, 
and was probably more mental than bodily. He was unfoi'- 
tunately averse to medical advice, though not to medical men^ 
many of whom' he numbered among bis friends. His last ilU 
ness was short but severe, and from his impatience under 
medical discipline he hardly gave himself a chance of recovery. 
He evpired on Sunday, March the SOlh, 1834, in the ?7th 
year of his age. 

The idle reports which have circulated respecting Mr, 
Deuce's testamentary disposition of his property make it 
desirable that an authentic copy of his will should be ap- 
pended to this memoir. The noble bequest of his very 
curious and valnable library, his prints, drawings, medals, 
and coins to the Bodleian Library, will be duly appreciated. 
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■The rec^ition he met with from Dr. Baodtn^ wljen oa. « 
.visit there with bis friend Mr. D'Isrceli in 1S30, led to this 
bequest His will was made imoiediately after that event. 
His very curious museum, illustrative of the arts and maouers 
of the middle ages, he bequeathed to Dr. Meyridc^ to wbiue 
beautiful manNon of Goodrich Court he had also paid ». vitit 
not long befijre in cwnpany with his friend Mr. Ourlisla. 
llie gentlameu to whom he left the residue of hi^ prcqierty 
were old aod tried friends. The Rev. Mr. Goddard, to whom 
Jk was warmly attached, bad been known to him from his 
yoath, and Mr. Singer bad lived in habits of intimate friend- 
ship with bim for upwards of twenty years. Mr. Walker, his 
executor, was the son of one of Mr. Douoe's oldest friends, 
— a frimd of fifty years' standing, whose death he deplored^ 
and transferred bis fiieodsliip to bis son. 

' Cojy of the mil 

" This is die last will and testament of Francis Douce, of 
JUpper C3ower Sti'eet> Bedford Square. I give to Sir Anthony 
(Carlisle two hundred pounds, requesting him either to sever 
my bead or extract the heart from my body, so as to prev^it 
mff possibility of the return of vitality. I give to the Re- 
y^ead Edward Goddard of Pagham and Eartham, and to 
William Weller Singer, Secretary to the Travellers' Club, 
five hundred pounds each, to be paid them immediately, I - 
give to the Reverend Thomas Frognal Dibdin five hundred 
pounds. I give to Francis Falgrave five hundred pounds. 
I give to my nephew Thomas Augustus Douce two thousand 
pounds. I give to my nephew William Douce one thousand 
pounds. I give to my nephew Henry Douce of Bath one 
ttumsand pounds.. I give my ground rents in Grafion and 
Hertford Street, or elsewhere, to Lawrence Walker, Esq. of 
Argyle Street. I give to James Christie, Esq., of King's 
Street, St James's, one hundred pounds. I give to.Mr. Dag- 
ley of Earl's Court, Brompton, one hundred pounds. I leave 
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m^r-Utinryof pclidfid books, my cdlectioii of prints sod draw- 
ings, my iliuDunated manuscripts, and all my other books and 
ntpBLUCEipts (except those hereafter more particularly mtA~ 
,tJsatltd)i and my collection of coios and medals, with their 
aakinata, to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In pursuaaoeof 
the icquett of Mr. KoUekens, I leave to the Britjsk Museati 
Uk large volume of the works of Albert Durer, whieh heao 
kwdly bequeathed to me, and I also leave to the British Mu- 
seum my Urge vdutoei and unbound rolls of impressionB from 
jWNitiinentaL brawls, and my commented copies of the block- 
hmi Whitaker's Hutory of Manchester, and his Cornwall 
Catbfldral- J give to tite gold priae medal obtained it 

JLofae by Mr. Nollekens, which I always r^arded as one ^ 
tlte best tokens of his esteem and a&ction. I give all a^ 
fiuoily pictures to my nephew Tbomaa Augnstiui Douce. 'I 
^v^ my beautiful picture of the Annunciation of the Virgin to 
Henry Petrie, Esq. I give to Nicholas Carlble, Esq. one 
hundred pounds, and the same sum to Mr.Ioglis of Paddington. 
I give to Messrs. Kllis, Baber, and Konig, of the British Mi)- 
Mum, fifty pounds each. I ^ve to Thomas Rodd one hun- 
dred pounds, and to his brother Horace fifty pounds. I give 
to Mr. Evans of Pidl Mall fifty pounds, and to Mr. Setheljy 
«f Wellington Street the like sum. I give to William Ham- ' 
per, Esq. of Birmingham, fifty pounds. I give to Mm. 
iphippE, the truly amiable sister of my friend Ooddard, fifty 
jpODiids, and the like sum to Mrs. Smith the wife of Captain 
£lmith Df Nottingham or Northampton, in remembrance of 
the ' plesHire 1 always experienced in her society when at 
Kensington. I give rings of 6ve guineas' value to Isaac D'ls- 
raeUt £^.; John Sidney Hawkins, Esq.; Adair Hawkins, Es^; 
^—r~ Halsewell, Esq., of Brompton ; George Cumberland, 
Esq.; Dr. Bisset Hawkins; the Rev. Mr. f4iipps of Selsea; 
3o^ CWm.l Young Ouley, Esq.; Robert Ray, Esq.; Sir 
William Ouseley; Dawson Turner, Esq.; William Bentham, 
.]^.-,.Di-. Mfyrick; Uewellyn Meyrick, Esq.; Mr. Pl»nch£; 
.Sif/ohnCarr; Dr. Richardson; Mr. Utlereoa. I git« tdjdy 
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excellent friend, the Rev. Edward Goddard, my grand ptaDo^ 
fittte. I give to I. D'IsFaeli, Esq., my two large picturetr by 
Mifis Sharpies. I give to Dr. Meyrick all my carvings in hory 
or other mat^islB, together with my miscellaneons curiosities 
of every description, including Greek, Roman, Egyptian, ttod 
Oriental antiquities or other articles, except such articles spe- 
cifically bequeathed in this will that may come under tjte 
above denomination, in the fullest confidence that he will think 
it worth while to devote some small apartment in his noUe 
mansion of Goodrich Court to their reception, either as a pre- 
sent museum, or as the foundation of a more extensive one, 
I desire my executor to collect together all my letters and coi^ 
respondence, all my private manuscripts, and unfinished or 
even finished essays or intended work or works, memorandum 
books, especially such as are marked in the inside of their 
covers with a red cross, with the exception only of such articles 
S5 he may think proper to destroy, as my diaries, or other 
articles ofa merelyprivate nature,and to put them into a strong 
box, to be sealed up, without lock or key, and with a brass 
plate, inscribed * Mr. Douce's papers, to be evened on the Ist 
of January, 1900,' and then to deposit this box in the British 
Museum, or if the trustees should decline receiving it, I thea 
wish it to remtun witli the other things bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library. And, lastly, I give and bequeath alt the 
residue of my property to the Rev. Edward Goddard aild 
William Weller Singer, Esq., my truly kind and excellent 
friends, to be equally divided between them. And I appoint 
my worthy ii-iend, Lawrence Walker, Esq. of Argyle Street^ 
above named, to be my sole executor ; and for his troubltf I 
desire him to accept, in addition to what I have already g^ven 
him, the sum of one thousand five hundred pounds. Witness 
my hand this 22d day of August, 1630. 

" Francis Douce. 

** I had strangely forgot to leave five hundred pounds to uiy 

beloved Mrs. Salter, for her sole and separate use. 1 afso 

u 2 
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give forty pounda to my servant, WiUiam Scoates, if he be 
witb me at the lime of my decease, and treoty pouads each 
to my two female servants at present with me." 
The property was sworn to be under 60,00<U. 



Principally from •' The Gentleman's Magazine." 
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No. XXIII, 
SIR RICHARD KING, 

THE SECOND BARONET, OF BELliETUE IN KENT (1792), O.C.fi. { 
VICE-ADHIRAL OF THE RED, AND COHHANDER-IN-CHIEF 
AT THE NORE. 

This worthy and distinguished officer was born on the 38th 
of September, 1771. He was the elder son, by Susannah 
Margaret, daughter of William Coker of Mapowder, in 
Dorsetshire, Esq., of Admiral Sir Richard King, M. P. for 
Rochester, who was the nephew and prot%^ of the celebrated 
Commodore Curtis Barnet, and^ was successively knitted 
and created a baronet for his distinguished services in India. 
Under such auspices, the early career of young King was 
sufficiently clear; and being entered on the books in his 
boyish years, he was in several of the ships commanded by 
his father. When of age, he I'eceived post rank and a frigate, 
the Aurora, of 28 guns, in which he cruised on the Irish 
station under the orders of Admiral Kingsmill, till July, 1 795, 
when he snperseded Captain Reynolds in the command of 
the Druid, of 32 guns. 

The services of this ship were rather arduous than brilliant* 
exchanging occasionally Chaniiel-groping for convoys to and 
from the coast of Portugal. On the 7th of January, 1797) 
she took a large French transport. La Ville de I'Orient^ 
which was one of the unfortunate expedition under Morard 
da Galles against Ireland. In the summer of the same . 
year be removed into the Sirius, a frigate of 36 guns, with 
18-pounders on hermmn-deck; and was placed nnder the 
orders of Lord Duncan, off the Texel. 
u 3 
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On the 24th of October, 1 798, while reconnoitring the 
port. Captain King fell in with two Dutch ships of war, a 
fHgate and a corvette; and as they were about a couple of 
ihiles asnnder, and incapable of supporting each other, he 
most gallantly determined to attack them in succession. In 
chasing to windward, he soon discovered that he had the 
heels of them ; so that, passing the frigate within gun-shot, 
he stood on for the corvette, and compelled her to haul down 
her colours. Possession being taken, he then stood after the 
larger ship, which bad fled under every stitch of canvass she 
could carry. After a beautiful chase, and a running action 
of about half an hour, within musket-shot, she also surren- 
dered. They proved to be the Furie, of 36 guns, and th* 
M'aakzaamheid, of Si guns : tbey had escaped from the 
Texel the preceding night, with French troops and arms on 
board for Ireland. The Dutch frigate suftered a loss o£ 8 men 
killed and 14 wounded ; but the Sirius had only one of her 
crew wounded, and that not badly, by a musket-ball. Botb 
ships were taken into the service, the frigate under the name 
of the Wilhelmina, and the corvette retaining its own jaw^ 
breaking appellation. 

This action is remarkable as having been the occasion of a 
singular and fatal error in judgment. A British doop-of-war 
was no very distantspectator of the sun'ender of theDutch cor- 
vette ; but the Captain, although strenuously urged by his offi- 
ce to stand on and join the combat, most obstinately refused. 
He had unfortunately adopted a notion that all the three vesseU 
vrere enemies, and the engagement between them a mere feint, 
with a view of decoying him within gun-shot : his private signal 
hftd been answered by Captain King ; but in this he placed 
no confidence, and this deplorable self-delusion continued 
until the business was decided. Convinced at length of his 
error, he sunk into a melancholy despondency : Lord Duncan, 
under whom lie had distinguished himself the previous year, 
i^ the battje of Camperdown, refused to see him; and a few 
weeks afterwards he fell by his own hand. 
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The Sirios subsequently made several captures on t^ 
coast of France, but afforded her captain no other oppor- 
tunity of particular distinction. On the 26th of January, 
1801, she joined the celebrated chase of the D^daigneuse, a' 
36-gun French frigate, which, after a hard pursuit of two 
days, and a running fight of three quarters of an hour, was 
compelled to submit to the Oiseau and Sirius : the Amethyst 
bad also fallen into the train, but was unable to get up till 
the ship was captured. This was the last French frigate 
taken during that war; and the Sirius was the only British 
ship struck by her shot. 

Af^r tlie Sirius was paid off in 1802 Captain King re- 
mained on shore till he was appointed to the Achille, of 74 
guBs, in 1805; and in August of the same year we find him 
with the Dreadnought and Colossus, under Collingwood, be- 
fore Cadiz, — from whence they were chased by the combined 
fleets. But Captain King obtained lull satisfaction for this, 
in the following October, in being one of Nelson's fleet in the 
glorious conflict off Cape Trafalgar, when he engaged the 
Spanish line-of-battle ships Montanez and Argonaute in 
succession, making the one sheer off and the other strike. 
Two Frenchmen, one of them the Berwick, and the other 
the Achille, his own ship's namesake, now came up and pre- 
vented his taking the prize. A warm and desperate action 
ensued between our Achille and ber new antagonists, which 
aided in the Berwick hauling down her colours and being 
taken possession of In these gallant encounters the Achille 
had 13 men killed and 59 wounded. In the following year 
Captain King was present at the capture of four large French 
frigates, when Sir Samuel Hood lost his arm. 

In November, 1806, Captain King succeeded to the ba- 
rmetcy, by the death of his father. He afterwards served In 
the blockade of Ferrol, and the defence of Cadiz, where a 
detachment of the Achille's crew were distributed into some 
gun-lwats, under the orders of Lieutenant Pearse. From 
Cadiz, Sir Kicliard proceeded to join the flag of Sir Charles 
u 4- 
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^ijl^fmtqi as^oploin of the JVIcditerranem -fleet; and bewfiii' 
ffKj^FtU s^ve^ iQ the Mine capacity wkfa that Adsiiral hi :tl» 

. , ;^ Eicbard.wafi hichided in the flag promotioa of August 
'lai^l'^dJoiBed £^r Edward Pellew's fleet off T«(d*a id 
the San Josef, of 1 12 guns. In this ship he was one of 
those who, in November, 181S, were able to close with the 
French squadron under Admiral Emeriau, who had bis flag 
flying in that noble ship the Wagrem, of 130 guns. But 
the French having tlie weather-gage, in a few moments got 
out of gun-shot, and the firing, in which the batteries of Sepet 
had joined, ceased. The San JosePs loss amounted only to 
4) wounded. 

On the extension of the order of the Bath, Sir Richard was 
nominated a K.CB. In the spring of 1816 he hoisted bis 
flag on board the Minden, to assume the charge of the East 
India stadon, from whence he returned in October, 1820. 
His commission of Vice-Admiral bore date July 19. 1621, 
and he was nominated a Grand Cross of the Bath in 18$S. 
His last appointment was that of Commander-in-Chief in the 
Medway; and he died in the Admiralty House at iSheemess, 
on the £th of Augost, 1634, deeply lamented by his large 
family and numerous friends. As this excellent officer was 
cut off after an illness of only two days, it was at first re- 
ported that he fell under the cholera, but it proved to have 
been a violent attack of common dysentery. His remains 
were interred at East Church, in the Isle of Sheppy, with the 
military honours to which he was so w^l entitled. 

Sir Richard King was twice mSrried; first, in November, 

1803, to Sarah Anne, only daughter of Admiral Sir Joha 
Thomas Duckworth, G.C.B., by whom he had issue four 
sons and one daughter : 1. Richard Duckworth King, bom in 

1804, who has succeeded to the dtle; S. Anne Maria; 
3, George St. Vincent, late Flag Lieutenant to his &ther, 
and since bis death promoted to the rank of Commander ; 
4h Heni7 Robert Cornwallis ; and, 5. John Thomas Duncan. 
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tUniB^ biit Utt fint My, March eo. 1819, Sir Rlditacb 
^iMsmed, secondlfi May 16. I82S, SusBima Marts, ttoAtiA. 

daughter of Admiral Sir Cbarles Cotton, Bart., an^ hau 
,nsDe two SODS and two daugbtere : 6. Maria Pfai1aJe]t)hia ; 
r9. Cbarles Cotton } 8. Fanny Rowley ; and, 9. John Hynde. 



Principally from *' The United Serrice Joarjial.'' 
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No. XXIV. 

THE RIGHT HON. 

GEORGE JOHN SPENCER, EARL SPENCER, 

KNIGHT OF THE QAR'TOR; VISCOUNT ALTHORP, VISCOUNT 
SPENCEB AND BARON SPENCER OF ALTHORF, IN THE 
COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON ; FELLOW OF THE ROXAL 
SOCIETY, AND OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES; LORD 
STEWARD OF HT. ALBANS ; GOVERNOR OF THE CHARTER- 
HOUSE, AND AN ELDER BROTHER OF THE "raiNITr. 

- The immortal meed be thine. 



Thu freedom wrealliei the patriot*! brow ai 
For at tiij eountrj't call thou, forenunt bund, 
Didit leaTB the grorea where icisncc wont to twine 
Thy chaplet richly grand with clauic floweri. 
Tct Britain clalnM thy care : yet Armly giiid« 
Her fleeti, to eonqueat bone on every tide j 
So ihall f^r peace, with glory in her traio. 
Woo thee to Altborp's tranquil baunla again, , 
And Tieiory'dunal crown adorn the nuna'sbowera." 



Such was the ante once soUDded by the lyre of Sotfaeby to 
Uie hoDOor of the noble and venerable subject <^ the follow- 
ing memoir. Poet and paUxm are now, alas, no more ! 
■■ Deaf the prataed ear, and mute the tuneful tongue ! " 
The Spencer family is descended in a direct line from the 
third Earl of Sunderland, whose youngest son married Aim 
Churchill, the daughter and co-heiress of the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough. John, the Issue of this marriage, and 
fiRBt Earl Spencer, married Margaret Oeorgiana, the eldest 
dau^ter of Stephen Poyntz of Mldgham, Berks, Esq. 
Qeorge John Spencer, the late Earl, was the issue of this 
marriage and was born on the 1st of September, I'JSS. 
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, His Lordship early displayed the germ of those reBaed 
tastes that afterwarda distinguished him; and even during 
the period <^ his scholastic career he exhibited superior 
judgment, and an elevated passion for literature, in the wise 
choice of his companions and bis pursuits. The care of bia 
education was confided, in the first inatance, to a privato 
tutor, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, at that time one 
of the four scholars on the foundation of Sir Sioioo Beon^t, 
at Oxford, who wsa recommended to that situatitm by Dr. 
Shipley, the Dean of Winchester. Mr. Jones, who was then 
in his nineteenth year, hastened to join bis pupil, just seven 
years old, in London ; and was so delighted with his manQers* 
and his eagerness to acquire knowledge, which was the most 
retnarkaUe trait in his own character, that he abandoned the 
intentions he had previously formed of entering one of the 
professionE^ and resolved to dedicate himsdf exclusively to 
hb young charge. Shortly after this time his Lordship waa 
sent to Harrow School, Mr. Jonea being still retained to at- 
tend him at Wimbledon. The character of the studies to 
which Mr. Jones was chiefly devoted was not without influ- 
ence up<Hi the mind oS his pupil ; and in a youth devoted to 
literary research the constant opportunities of access to the 
philological stores of so accomplished a master of languages 
could not fail to generate a desire to extend the wdlnary 
sphere of routine education. To this ciEcumstance^ and tha 
continued intercourse between tbe tutcu' mod his pupH in ai^ 
sequent years, may possibly be tcaced iJut ardour aaa biblip* 
maniac which afterwards led to the accumulation of one of 
the most rare and valuable libraries in Europe. Dr. Dibdin's 
catalogue of the late Earl Spencer's library will long remain,, 
as a curious evidence of the versatility and depth of his Lord-' 
ship's critical taste. 

Hb Lordship passed through Harrow Sdiool with dbUn- 
guished success. Tlie celebrated Dr. Parr, Dr. Bennett, 
afterwards Bbhop of Cloyne, and Sir William Jones^ bad not 
been many years antecedent to him; and they were known 
rarely to partake in the common amusements of the .students. 
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hntr wwAerto- indulge in some learned fancies upon which to 
ralwx dieir mindt in the inteirals of study. On one of these 
OGOttiixis -thej divided the fields in the neighbourhood of 
Harnnr inti> slates and kingdoms, each appropriating to him- 
self, iuB own dominion ; end, adopting classical titles, they 
enacted, with the subordinate help of some of their play- 
iBBteSt tile wxrst negotiations, and conquests of antiquity. 
In each pleasures as these the young Lord Allhorp employed 
bis disengaged hears, and devoted to mental recreation, in a 
form of mental exercise, the time which was ordinarily 
wastsd by othu't in idleness. 

lo lT€7'bis Ziordship's fiimily retired to Spa for the sum- 
meiv oa account of Earl Spencer's health, attended by Mr. 
JoDee* who c«itfaiued during the subsequent winter with his 
pupil at All^rp. Sometime afterwards, Mr. Jones's pros- 
pects having enlai^^ in life, the care of his Lordship's edu- 
catkHi was intrusted to Dr. Heath. Afler prosecuting his 
preliminary studies with great assiduity, his Lordship was 
ottered at Trinity College, Cambridge; and in 1778 he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Throughout the term of his 
hiteroourse at the University he attracted around him many 
fnends, whose esteem he acquired not less by the dignified 
totieof his mind than by the generosity of his disposition. 

The time was now apprcmching for his Lordship to take 
that patt ID public afiairs for which his rank and his acquire- 
ments so AUy adapted him. He had passed with considerable 
credit ihnni^ his studies, and had already made a tour upon 
the (kmtinBOtt so that he had availed himself of all the oppor- 
tunititt^ of obaervation which his age could command. Shortly 
afteE'heJcft college, he took his seat in Parliament for the 
borough of Northampton, and being connected by associ- ' 
Btini' a«: wdl as prini^ple with the Whigs, his Lordship 
sttofibed! himself at once to that party. The moment was 
au*pi<douB for the display of Sminess and ability. The Whigs 
were ^gaged in a stmg^e with Lord North, and Lord Al- 
thorp'was one of the majority that drove the minister from the 
powct be abused. ■ 
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On the overthrow of that admioutration hia Lordrfiip^ void 
appointed in 1782 one of the Lords of tlie Tnstaryi ohi'maB 
re-elected for Northampton, though he vaa afterwards- dedted^ 
for the count; of Surrey, which he contipHed to npiiineiit mtttt 
he succeeded to the peera^ by the death of' his ■SaAAr,iiai 
1783. ■'■■■ 

The state of the public mind upon the pregnss (^ eTetitd 
in France a few years after called his Lordship into & moK) 
important position. The pnacipLes Uiat were rapidly grow->- 
ing up amonfpst the French people were regarded n tkis' 
country with the utmost anxiety. A change had taken pbeO' 
in the government, and the Whigs were again at the opposi- 
tion side of the House. The whole of the yev 179S presented 
an unbroken series of alarms. The Wbigs had become ^- 
vided upon the wisdom of the meaaares adopted by die 
adminbtration ; and a secUon of them, siwyed by a spirit'f^ 
integrity to which even their opponents cordtrily bore tCMl^ 
mony, considered it to be their duty to support the cotistii^' 
government When the King issued hia proclamation; to tbU 
momentous year. Lord Spencer, and those who were iraitedi 
with him in opinion, declared their InteatiDu of voting witb' 
the administration. The horrors of the Frensh revoludaoi' 
depicted in the forcible and glowing Iwiguage of Burke^ btd'' 
spread dismay throughout the country ; and the sehiam'wfafith 
had taken place amongst the Whigs, while it oCdasioaed some'' 
immediate fears of further dissensions, had theeSedCof chMll^>' 
iDg their outbreak by the increased efficioicy it gam- to the 
ministry. So important a movement was foHswed'by-s^' 
greater political changes, and Lord SfMneer, witfa the^Dtdta- ' 
of Portland, Lord GrrenTllle, and Mr. Windham,' joinelJ'tlte'' 
Pitt administration in 1794. i 

He was appointed, on the 20th of December, 1 7My tO'sue" ' 
ceed Lord Chatham in the high and important offioe of <Jit^- ' 
Lord oE the Admiralty, and immediately ditectedilihe'wbote" 
energies of his mind to carry on with vigourthe hairid;afiA^-" 
etions of the country. The brilliant victories wldeh fidbmHl''' 
would afibrd the best evidence of the great MHiy and dfaK'^-' 
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tin^uHibel loccess with which he presided at the Adttihalty, 
if veihad not the recorded testimony of one of the most able 
wad «rdciit'pc4ilical opponents of the ministry, who, while he 
ctenounced l^feebleoess, and mismanagement, and indecision 
csfaUHted ifi ihe general conduct of the war, expressed his 
markled approbation of the manner in which our naval afikirs 
had be«i administered. It was in the sdection of men for 
eoramand t^ Lord Spencer exhibited his discrimination luid 
jadgoient: be called into action the talents of Jerris, Doncan, 
Nekm^ Hood, and Haliowell ; and the victories of St A^n^ 
cent, Camperdown, and the Nile, adorn the naval annals of 
that eventful period. It was then that Bonaparte, in bis des- 
patches to the Directory, dedared, " To England is decreed 
the empire of the seas — to France that of the land." While 
at the Admindty Lord Spencer lived in a style of splendid 
lio^tality, his taUe being daily graced by distinguished naval 
officers who had occasion to visit London in the course oC 
tiia'a duty. Besides the pleasure which he derived frcHn the 
exerdse of such hospitality, it was hb oh^t, by collecting 
wound him so many naval men, to be able to form his own 
judgment of the character and talent of the different c^oers^ 
and to learn in what degree of estimalion their services and 
fitnSss for command were held by their professional bretbret). 
The spirit of ct^iali^ and good taste which was displayed ov 
thoie oooBoions is Hliistraled in the following extract from 
80m«-ut](it^]iBhed MSS. (written by a gentleman well known 
is the Ufcsary wvrid) to which we have been permitted access. 
The writer says, " On the 15th of October, 1797, I was 
ipresent st a dinner given by Lord Spencer to the hero of 
Campardown aod bis distinguished prisoners. Admiral de 
Winter conducted himself, under trying circumstances, with 
polkeness and good humour. The conversation, in which her 
Ladyship lock an active part, was animated and mterestiog; 
md, as the reladve situation of the parties required, the 
bnavery of the vanquished was the prevailing theme of iqi- 
filause." 
.'-'Lcvd'Spenoer was an enlightened and liberd TpttltM- di 
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tboM ingenioBS men whose suggestioiu and iaTentiohs htnt 
contributed to improve the coostraction and equ^ment of 
^ipB. Among these we need onljr raentioD BtumI, at tfait 
time little known, and whose geoius he was aciong thefirst 
to perceive in the invention of that beautiful and most ettub- 
tive piece of mechanism the " blodc machinery." His hotdf 
ship has all the credit of its erection at Portsmouth : slthouf^ 
he \e(t office too soon to see it corned into exeeation, be in- 
troduced Brunei to bis successor, Lord St. ViiMent, to wfaem 
be so strongly recommended the project, that it was exeouted 
in I80S. 

True it is that during Lord Spencer's adnintstration of 
naval afiairs ^e mutinies at Fortsmonth and the Nore broke 
out, but It is not less true that the measures which he adopted 
to suppress these formidable revolts were at once firm, just, 
-and mercirul. He advised an acquiescence in the dematw] of 
the seamen for an increase of wages, and he had the satis&c- 
tion of seeing them return with- alacrity to their duty: but 
when he observed the same spirit manifest itself in the Chati^ 
nel fleet at the Nore, notwithstanding the knowledge of the 
eonoession made at Portsmouth, he ad<^ted the most prompt 
4od energetic measures ,- directed the immediate removal of 
the buoys, by which the fleet was e&ctually prevented fttHH 
putting to 'see; and, cutting off all the intercoarse between 
"die mutineers and the shore, he forced them is a riiort time 
to an unconditional surrender. We loofa In vain ia the 
aUeged grievances of the mutuieers for causes safficient 10 
explain or justify the desperate course in which they cm- 
bariced ; 4nd we are dbposed to believe that there is much 
truth in the following remai^ of an accurate observei^ faini^ 
Mlf deq>ly imerested in the events to which he alludes ; — 
** The minds of men of all classes and descriptions had been 
nore OT less affixed by the princifrfes and success of tUe 
Frenob rerolution, where the paramount efficiency of physioid 
ibrce was exemplified, and enoouragement given at the same 
time to the adventurous exercise (^talent The leaven of Hf- 
tuborduiation set to work in Frapce had insenMUIyi eprtad, 
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<be idaw sf what are termed lutiotud lights wm« dtweiainatei 
is DHBiennu cheap or gratuitous publications, the discuaHon 
qf bold tyininn became fashionable ia puUic hoitaes, and our 
booest and opeo-hearted seamen were seized with the eon- 
Uiffpa/' 

Ib IftOl a changs of ministry took place. Lord Sponcar 
retired with his immediate friends, and the Addington ad^ 
ifinistraticw came into office. He renewed his political coa> 
nwtwa with XaiA Orey and Mr. Fox, and from that time till 
ike day of hii death he continued cordially b> support tba. 
measures of liberid and enlightened policy which those two 
gnat moi fr<ao. time to time brought fi>rward. Wbea Mr. 
Fox was called to assume the government in 1806, Lord 
^wncer accepted the office of Secretary for the Home Do- . 
partment Upon the death of Mr. Fox, the administratioo 
being dissolved, his Lordship's official life terminated. 

I^>rd Spencer's parliamentary career was not distinguished 
by any extraordinary manifestations of eloquence, but rather 
by continuous energy in the service of the country. As a 
speaker, he was brie^ clear, cogent, and always soisible: as 
a polidtnao, he was distinguished by sagacity and integrity; 
|iis views were direct and honest; the expression of h>* 
0[ani(»is was never influenced by circumstances, nor his judg- 
ment prgudiced by position; and he was always prepared, with 
equal alacrity, to sacrifice either power or popular!^ for the; 
muntenance of truth. He continued to attend in his place 
io the House of Lords, took part occasionally in the debates, 
•ad when Lord Grey came into office at the close of 18S0 
Lcffd Spencer gave that noble Lord's government bis full 
and estire support. When the great measure of Reform was 
copimunicated to bim, it met with bis entire concurrenoe : be 
aaw that it was sufficiently comprehensive to give general 
satisfaction; and the franchise being based on proper^, he did . 
sot doubt that the intelligence of his countrymen would , 
iasure its being exercised with discrimination and prudence. 
Becoming unable to attend, ftom increasing age and growing 
in^nnUias* hf placed bis proxy in the hands of Earl Or^» 
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«Mi wbom it ircftnJned till that noble Lord resigned liu tiigV 

But tlie private life of Lord Spencer was not less entitled W 
oOt Admiration tban his political career. Inheriting b ^teas' 
did fiHTtune, he spent it generously and rationally. It mis 
bis delight to collect around him the meet distinguished 
lit«rary and scientific men of the age, and to sssoc^tt^' 
witfi them on terms of easy familiarity. The society at 
Spenter House will long be remembered. There the highest ' 
in rank, and the most distinguished in politics, literaturB, and 
sicience, were accustomed to meet. Sir Joseph Bankes, St 
Humphry Davy, Wollaston, Young, Hatchett, Reynell, 
Mackintosh, Rogers, and Marsden, were among the number 
who contributed to the attractions of that delightful society, 
which owed, however, much of Its peculiar ease and charm to ' 
Lady Spencer, a lady of extraordinary information and 
talents, and who' possessed the happy art of rendering her 
house agreeable to all her visiters, various as were their habits^ 
madners, and pursuits. It is to be lamented that the houses 
of our nobility should not be more irequently devoted to snclk 
FHtional purposes. These re-unions are common in Paris, and 
exert a' h^py and beneficial infiuence on society at Wge. 
In this country they are unfortunately rare. Since the death 
of Lady Spencer, when Spencer House was closed, we 
bdieve that Holland House is now alone distinguished for 
sodety of this agreeable character. 

In biblic^rapfaical knowledge Lord Spencer was justly con- 
sidered equal to any man of his time; and the noble library 
which he coUected at Althorp ranks among the most perfect -' 
and valuable of its kind in Europe. He'was a Fdlow of the " 
Rdyal Society, and was among the number who estftblished ' 
the Royal Institution, of which he was chosen the first presi- 
dent, and continued so for many year^. He was connected ' 
with many other societies ; and wherever his patronage could 
be of use in promoting and extending literary or scientific 
knowledge it was liberally and munificently given. 
- Aft^ the death of XaAy Spencer, he resided chiefly aH ' 
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lAMhmip, Jrithe.boMniof bb fomily — th« partoits of lusetrljr 
iife- hsd lost tro part of tlieir charm, and his active benero' 
JUooB found luaploynent in pranM^og thus local inatitiitioiu 
laUdi ibaire for dieir otgect to relieve the distress of tbe ^ 
induBtrioua poor. It was hia pride to see his tenantry- pros- 
fedavk mad comfortable ; and it is only a few yean since that 
tbey pflCBODted him, as a tc^en of their gratitude and respect^ 
wth' a ipieoe ef plate* which is one of the oniainents of 
iAidiDrp, and which this kii>d>he8rted and excellent noblemen 
iitw^rs regarded «idi peculiar satisbction. For manj years 
lerd Spencer had suffixed severely from the gout, and as his 
str0i^;th dactiited these attacks became more frequent and 
Bumdaageroua. The prospect of deadi never for a momeat 
disturbed the serenity of his mind : his religion was Christie 
wii^ in the truest sense of the word — etOito reliaiMe on bis 
tBedeemer^ and charity to all mankind. 

The Earl married, in 1781, the Hononrable t^viaiaBingk 
^an)> ekkrt daughter of Charies> first Lord Lucan, and by 
ittT'bed issue John Charles, Lord Viscount Althorp (now 
ShA ^»taeer) ; Lady Sarah, married to Lord Lyttleton ; At 
ttmeun^e Sir R. Cavendish Spencer of the royal navy, 
«bkiii!b.C. H.«^whodiedin ISSO; Lady Georgiana Charlotte^ 
manied to Lord George Qoin ; the Hononrable Frederick 
^fencer, M. P., and captain in the royal navy; and the 
Ifonourable George Spencer, in holy orders in the church 
of Rome. 

Surrounded hy a &mily aflect'ionately devoted to him, this 
ven^ral:^ m^lenun* after a ^ort but severe illness, expired 
at Althorp, on Monday, the lOtb of November, 185^ 

" Lord Spencer," says one of bis tuograpbers, describing 
Itu diaxacter, ** possessed a sound, vigorous, and reflecting 
mind; though enfeebled by age, and suffering from disease, 
Iw ratuned till his last illness the same clearness of intellect 
and soundness of judgment which distinguished him in the 
more active and brighter period of his life. Firm in his 
opinions, yet mild in asserting them, his opposition was never 
tioctwed with acrimoDyt nor debased by personal invective. 
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DeJiber&te, but prompt, he was never-wnttittgiiildflcittfiailMi)! 
energy, when duty and principle demanded thd exdttibn^'^ 
these qualities ; and his admin istratioQ of tho nayal'tf^miafif 
this country received the cotnmeDdation even of faiatpdliiibri 
opponents." .'.-M::'j ^i 

Though he took a decided line in poIitioit'.difiendiifrea|i 
many of his friends, and accepted office with hia fima^rve^ 
ponents, yet such were his high character apd atmnle^s boddiv 
that the pn^ty of his motives was never qoestioned ^.Hiiife 
who condemned his detasioo. In person Lord Spe'oea); wiu 
tall; in bis deportment eminendy courteous sfiable, .a^ilond. 
His countenance was thoughtful, and could he seTfera;|MtriR 
the circle of his family and frieods it was lighted vp-witkia 
beoigoity of expression which truly bespoke the beoettilcBii!* 
of his heart. His habitual temper was m the fad^HStd^giBe 
cheerful, enjoying every thing— eager in all his. pprsnife^ aiift 
delighted with witoessing the happineis of others. , }.' 

He lived honoured and respected by all me% ^vsn^iin; h 
country where the violence of party too often £mbitteils.idieiii^ 
tdrcourte of private life. His memory will.be reveaed by diaae 
who value the union of public principle iuid priratewocAi; 
and the poor, the lowly, and the unfbrtODatB' vill iDlOiUvnllliK 
loes of a kind and generous benefactOT. :-.<ii::t':i 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD. Esfi. 



AS the pn^ector of the perioclical work which bore, and 
wliich still bears, his name, Mr. Blackwood may well be cori- 
ndered a distinguished public character, under whose auspices 
the fame of Scottish genius has been carried to the remotest 
corners of the earths as a man and a Christian, the memory 
of his many virtues will ever be cherished by all who enjoyed 
Ills private friendship. 

" tVitliani Blackwood was born in Edinburgh, on tlie 20th 
of November, 1 77f>. Although hia respectable parents were 
In 9 Mitch humbler station of life than that which he himself 
utiimateiy occupied, fae received an e^fcellent early education ; 
an(( It was his boyish devotion to literature which determined 
the 'iilraice ortis cilling. In 1790, when he was fourteen 
years' 6f'age,'hb entered on his apprenticeship with the well- 
}iD6itii'h6riS^ bf'Bell and Bradfute ; and, before quitting their 
Too^ largil^ stored his mind with reading of all sorts, but 
especially iScottish history and antiquities. 
"° W&en Ke had been six years with Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
fute ne w^t lo Glasgow to be manager for Mr. Mundell, 
fnen. lo'exten^ive biisiness as a bookseller and university 
^^iHeK'" Mr. Blackwood bad the sole superintendence of the 
it^lc^mng'clepartment; and he always spoke of the time he 
fp^nflh tjriasgow as having been of the greatest service to 
lAiii' in alfer-life. Beib^ thrown entirely on his own resources, 
fii ihen Tort^ed those habits of decision and promptitude for 
$ltt£H' h'e^vfas- stibsequently so remaricable. He also corr^ 
l]^&ht!^V^uTsriy'Avith Mr. Mundell and his friends at hotlie, 
::S^'1fet%^fK>drit''Kidf he derived great benefit in Oie'femi- 
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ation oftbat style of letter-writing, wbich, in the bpiDion of 
many competent judges, has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Mundetl, however, gave up business in Glasgow; and, 
at the expiration of a year, Mr. Blackwood returned to 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute. In 1799 he entered into part- 
nership with a Mr. Ross, which coAhection was, however, dis- 
solved in a few years. He then went to Ixxidon ; and, in 
the sh<^ of Mr. Cutbell, perfected htaiselfiii'the knowledge 
of old books. 

In 1804 Mr. Blackwood returned to Edinburgh, and-^ Com- 
menced business on his own account, on the South Brids;^ as 
a dealer in old books, in the knowledge of which he Jiad .bjf 
that time few equals. He soon after became agenf; fi^r 
Murray, Baldwin, and Cadell, and also published on his own 
Account ; among other works " Grahatoe's Sabbath," " Kerr's 
Voyages," the "Edinburgh Encyclopsedia," 8to, la 18!^ 
appeared his famous catalogue, consisting of upwartU- (^ 
fifteen thousand books in various languages, all classiiied^r -> 
' For many years Mr. Blackwood confined I^is ; ^tt^ntion 
principally to the classical and antiquarian branches of his 
trade, and was regarded as one of the best-infoi[m'ed bp?^^' 
sellers of that class in the kingdom; but oh removing -to the 
New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he disposed of hi^ stpc^ 
and thenceforth applied himself, with charBC^Gr|sljc ;ardoutw 
to general literature, and the business of a popular: pubList^er. 

In April, 1817, he put forth the first number c^'\ Black- 
wood's Magazine," the most important feature of nis-nro- 
fessional career. He had long before con^emplat^ the 
possibility of onde more raising magazine literature to a rank 
not altogether unworthy of the great names which, hai^ been 
enlisted in its service in a preceding age : it was no stK|den.oE 
fortuitous suggestion which prompted, him to take up Uie 
enterprise in which he was afterwards so pre-emtn«Ul; sHfi 
cessfnl as to command many honourable imitfto)^ P^K°W^ 8ft 
early period of its progress, his magazine' epgrf^gs|d ^JCTX 
liirge share of his time; and tt>owgh .•»e.?<T^rc^y,^^g3'Ste 
for its -p^ges l(imselfr the general , "J^P WSipgnfc^d, j^i^lge; 
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lihcit 6f % -kitb the very extensire literarj oorrespooclcMC 
v%il<% thftt^ involved, and the constant guperintendenoe of A» 
|A^G,- would hare been more than enough to occupy entireiy 
sfa;^' nAut iMrt one of first-rate energies. 

iio man' ever conducted business of idl sorts in a oioM 
^rect And inanly manner. His opinion was on atl ocessioas 
dUttnetly expressed; his questions were ever expUdt; hie 
xnsVfen conclusive. His sincerity might sometime* be eoa- 
^ered rough : but no human being ever accused him cither 
of flattering or of shuffling ; and those men of letters who 
Wtire in frequent communication with biro soon conceived a 
respect for and confidence in tfim, which, save in a veiy few 
iitistaDces, ripened into cordial regard and friendship. Tbe 
AiBScallne steadiness and imperturtnble resolution of his cha- 
racter were impressed on all his proceedings ; and it will bs 
flllowt^d by those wiio watched him through his career, as tbe 
publisher of a literary and political miscelhmy, that thoae 
^altties were more than once very severely tested. He dealt 
W pftrties exactly as he did by individuals. Whe^r his 
flrrMelples were r^ht or wrong, they were his, and he never 
cb'mprdmrsed or complimented away one tittle of them. No 
changes, either of men or of measures, ever dimmed bis eyti 
i>i' checked his coarage. 

" 'To' youthful merit he was a ready and a generous irieAdi 
tod 'to' Htetary persons of good moral character, when in- 
.Volved M [lecuniary distress, he delighted to extend a boun- 
tiful hand. He was in all respects a man of large and liberal 
Keen tfrkd temper. 

"fKi'niig some of the best years of his life he found time, 
iiii'th^'bidst of his own pressing business, to t^e rather a 
^ronilh^li part in the aflTsirs of the city of Edinburgh, as a 
%fl^strate ; and it must be admitted by those wbo most 
ictttsel^ observed, and eren by those who most constantly 
"^lipcs^d,' him In that capacity, that be exhibited, on ^l ooco- 
^Dti^' perfect ^mess of purpose, and often, in the conduct of 
~debaie,'^nd (fa6 management of less vigorous minds, s very 
"iiti'd' Segrei' of tdct and sagacity. His cmnplete personal 
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exemption from ttie slightest suspicion of jobbing ^ ffHt,', 
BtMsavtiag was acknowledged on all hwtda ; and, as . th* CfrlQ. 
records can show, Uie most determined sncmy af-,».bM.VM; 
called refirm was, in his sphere, Uw unwearied, tl|ou^,iwM|. 
always the triomphant, assailant ol practical miachiff^ ,^- 
ready the impression is strong and general among ,the citj^^ns, 
of Edinburgh, of all shades of political sentiment . that i)f, 
William Blackwood they have lost a great light and omaipeat. 
of their order ; a man of high honour and principle, puce a*d. 
patriotic motives, and a very extraordinary capa^city. 

In the private relations, as in the public conduct, of \aa lif^ 
be may safely be recommended as a model to those who com^ 
after him. He has left a widow, exemplary in all the domestiq 
virtues, and a &mily of seven sons uid two daughters, — a)l of 
whom are at home, excepting the third son, who is in the ser< 
vice of the Hon. East India Company, as Lieutenant of the 
59th rc^ment, Bengal N. L His two ddest sons have an- 
nouDced tliat they will carry on the buriness in which Iroin 
boyhood they were associated with their honoured parenti 
and as ihey were generally esteemed for their amiable dtspou* 
tions, their talents, and their integrity, it cannot be doubtful 
that, if they continue to tread in bis footsteps, they will no( 
want to aid sod sustain them, under the load of duty which hfl9 
untimely devolved on them, the assistance of their father's 
frienda, and die favour of that great party which, through evil 
report and through good report, be most strenuously an^ 
eSiciently served. ,- , , , 

Mr. Blackwood died at his house in Aiqslie Pfacp, E4i|i^ 
burgh, on Tuesday, the 16th of September, ISSl, at sixo'clp^ 
A. M.| in the fifty-eighth year of his age. His.dJs^se.jbad 
been from the 6i'st pronounced incurable by his pbysiciaqa. 
Four months cX suffering, in part intense, exbausteil by slov 
d^p^es all his physical energies, but left his temper calm w4 
unruffled, and his intellect entire sod vigorous even to the ^9^ 
He bad thus what no good man will consider a sUght ,pf ivile|;p 
— that of contemplating the approach of death ffiti^.^hecl^r- 
nflsaaad full strength <c^ his mind and faculties; and, pf iff^truct- 
X * 
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iDg those aroand him, by solemn precept and i 
cOEunpl^ by what means alone hununi^, conscious of its awn 
frailty, can sustain that prospect with humble swenity. 



From ** Blackwood's fibgazin^" and " The JUterary Ga- 
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SIR BENJAMIN HALLOWELL CAREW, G.Cg., 

K.S».F.M. 

ADMIRAL OP THE BLU£. 

By the death of tbb gallant officer the country has been 
defNTLTed of one of the only three sarvivhig heroes who 
commanded ships at the battle of the Nile. 

Sir Benjamin was the son of Benjamin Hallowell, Esq. 
the last surviving Commissioner of the American Board of 
Castoms, who died at York in Upper Canada* Marcb 28th, 
1799. 

, He was bom in Canada, jn 1 760, entered the navy in his 
boyish days* and was serving as Lieutenant on board the, Al- 
dde, 74', in the action off the Cbesapeak. He shortly after- 
wards went to the West Indies in the Alfred, 74, commanded 
by. Obtain Bayn, who, after acting a glorious part in the 
actions of the 9th and 12th of April, 1782, under Rodney, 
was killed on the latter day. Hallowell himself received a 
contusion, but did not report it, so that he kept to his duly, 
and actively assisted in the subsequent pursuit and capture of 
two sail of the line, a frigate, and a corvette. 

In 1791 he was promoted to the rank of Commander, and 
^pointed to the Scorpion, a sloop of war of 16 guns, in which 
ship he was very serviceable by his activity and humanity to 
the new colonies on the coast of Western Africa. During a 
great part of the time he remained on that station he was 
under the orders of Captain I. N. Inglefield, so celebrated 
by his memorable escape from the wreck of the Centaur; 
and such was the friendship that arose, that be afterwards 
married his Commodore's daughter. From the Scorpion he 
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wts.ibDitiTcd into tbe Camel, a atore-sfaip of 90 guns, at- 
tached to Lord Hood's fleet, in which he sailed to the Medb- 
itomnaan, in 179S. He was not a man likely to remun 
unnoticed by saeh a commander as Hood, and was acCOTd- 
ipglf soon placed in tbe Robust, 74, as her acdog Captain. 
Having acted also in this capacity on board tine Leviathan 
and Swiftsnre^ > he was at length promoted to post rank, by 
GomoiissioD, dated Aagust SOth, 1 793. 
' Captain HalloweU next served as a volunteer under Nel- 
son, at the sieges of Baalia and Calvi, and for his exertions 
on those occasions was rewarded by the command of tbe 
LowcstoSe frigate. From this ship ha was re-«ppoiated to At- 
Cearageax, and commanded her till December, 1796, when 
^le was driven out of Gibraltar Bay, in a furious gale, wid 
dashed to pieces under Ape^ Hill, cm tbe opposite coast of 
Barbary, with the loss of 470of ber crew. The Captain^ who 
had been attending a court-martial, and thereby escaped the 
&te of his unfortunate shipmates, now joined the Victory, Sr 
Jl Jerris's flag-ship, and snred as a< Tolnnteer in the ootioD 
off Cape St. Vincent, with such credit, that be was sent hone 
mtb dupHcates of the despatches, lliis prootred hun the 
tommand of the Lively, a frigate of S2 guns, in which ship fee 
returned to the Mediterranean, where he wm afterwards r^ 
moved into tbe Swiftsure, of 7* guns, placed under tbe 
orders of Nekon, and took a <Ustinguished part in gaining 
thelaurds.of.the Kile. Having been ordered to reconnoitre 
the port of Alexandria^ he was not present at the commenoe- 
ment of tbe battle, nor until it was quite dork; btrt, gntded 
tmly b^ tfwfire of the contending fieetS) he joined theoDD- 
fltot' ehortly af^ eight, taking the place which had been 
svacoitted by- ihe Bdlerophoo, and immediately eonnnenoed 
a weU directed Are on the quarter of the FrankKn and bow 
of L'Orient, which mainly contnbnted to- the Uowing up' of 
the Istteir majestic ship. After that awfbl event, the confliot 
was recommenced by the Franklin, and Captain HalloweU 
ksIslBteB'the Defence and Leander in reducing her to sub- 
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The to98 UMtsiOed by "tiw Swiftantic Iv ilba^tiiv 
IMS 7 med ktiledi Mid S3 wotmiied. '."' I ' ^ I'.'if tu 

' Qd the 8th of Augiist,C^>tRia H^owell took posMnoBiaC 
the viand of Abouktr; and oa the 10th captond la Sovtaesj' 
cdrrette of 16 guni. On the asme dtp^ Sir HavBtio^^haiijr 
in a letter <x> Bart St. Vioceot, renariwd, " Isbwh^ihula 
sunk mdw the fatigue of refitting the s(piadgttBf'hn.t tns 
Trowbridge, Ball, Hood, and Hallowell-; oat butdU.baVB' 
dtoe vriil, but these are my auppottera." Frotti a ^ait>of 
the vaJBBiast of L'OrienC, wtucb was picked apby the Svvtft^ 
sitre, Cbptaia Hallowell directed his carpuUisr to anbe hk 
coKO) which he aAerwsrda sent to fais old friend end veskJ 
mander. Kelson, wi^ the fcdlowiogJcMer:-" '^ Sii^'l faaiftf 
taken the liberty of preaenting ytni with a ooffini madei fnm 
Aa nainmiut «f L'Orieot, that wheil yon have fioisbcd ybmr 
military career in this world, yon may be buried in awa of 
yaiir uaphies. But ^at that period may be ^ (KMsnl i« 
the eamcat wish of your tmowe frieod, Bxnjamin HtXhO^ 
WELL." This singular [weseot was reoewed in th4 qimtwitH 
'Mach it was sent. Ndson placed it uprigtM i^nrt tb« belito 
bead of his cabin, behind the chair he sat in at diorm*, whwa 
itreaiBined for sonie time, nnUI his &v»uriie sertant pMvtittd 
«]Kii hun to have it removed ; and in this i^ntical coffin the 
nmaios of the lamented hero were- ftaally depMHed^* 

Captain Hallawell remained in the 'LevADt tilt' the spring 
of k799, when he rejoined I^rd Nelson at iWetmo^ «hitb«W 
the Neapolitan court had ded. From theaee tt^'WBS'jdwi*" 
patched to the Bary of Naples^ to ian eoyi reauuiai^ VaAimt 
eS loyaHy, end served under Tro^hndgein-tlie redbctlov^if 
the Casde of St Elmo, and the fortress of Cspua^'fi»iwbiflb 
saooeasfiil result be was boooured with, the enwsvvf l^^ordf r 
ef SL Feadinand and Merit. He wasi.direci«d):to;^)fe'tfa« 
•quadron under Sir'J. Dackwortfa, wid cniived''A^'8lH]le 
montiis «£" the coasts of Spain and BHtngal^ andHt' Mt 

* This pmrt 9f Ihe niB.t qf L' Orieot ii pmerred in S^ fapHs q^Jirrti^lg 
portion of that of the Viclorj, in which the beto'felli ii'placeil ill St O«orgi's 
Hdl, tt Wlodwr Cutle, u ■ pedntid to NalMm'i buit. 
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m^gtib parti of a txmray boiud fnim Gidis' to limt^ «Mi- 
wpMtmbm: He then carried Sir B. Bickertoa to £gypt,Hnd 
hau hn fag for a time. In Jane, 1601, bdnganhbretm*-to 
Malta, with a codvoj, be heard that a strong French sqnadnK]> 
i mdw die wdl-faiown OantheauBie, vms in the rirani^. After 
sn ttmacoe comiderBtion, he was induced to qdtt the vesteb 
vOiei bis dacrfge, as a secondary object, and endeavoorad 
to'faatten on and remforce Rear Aibniral Sir J, B. Warrent 
tart he nnfortnnatdyfell in with the enemy; and l^e 9wift- 
mire, t)eii^ leahy and foul, and nearly 100 men short of com- 
pilnmrnt, was in no condilion dther for flying or for fighting; 
'Dins circumstanced, Hallowell decided on engaging the tm» 
}Bnrani ships, u his only chance of escape was the getling off 
ifi that direction, if he crippled his antt^onists. Esc^te, how* 
ewer, was out of the queatacm ; for besides the fearful odds 
bfefore him in force, the French camtDSoders were m&i of 
Mnm-kidjle bran^ery and talent. The Indirisible (rf* 80 gUM* 
bearing GaDtbeanme's flag, and the Dix-Aoiit, a heavy 74* 
donnnaiided by tbt well-known and active Bergeret, b^og in 
dose ovdei^ opened dieir fire within half gun-shot of the poor 
old 'Swiftsure. She, ' however, though there was no bbfw, 
bdwved noUy. A severe action ensued, and awtinaed fi» 
apwnds of anbour* when, finding every effiirt to get to lea* 
ward baffled, and' two other line-of-battle ships fetching into 
his wabe, Captadn Hallowell was compelled to strike, add witb 
pMti, aa heeapvesses hinuelf, " order«d the colours whkh hs 
eoiddao iangcrdefond to be hauled down." 
Li^DpringrtfaB peace of Amiens Captain Hallowell was sla^ 
tiaaed'aaOoftivaodore off the coast of Alrica, widi his broaii 
pmdant on board the Argc^ a little two-decker of M gans< 
ft eto - nh ig Aomthas' station by way of Barbadoes, and leran- 
irig>dia«Ik»tilitieB«en likely to be renewed with France, be 
Wbcsd ki8"servicies .to Sir Samuel Hood, and shared in tbe 
Mdiieti(Ui ofiSti Lnda and T-dbago, at which last pkce, wMle 
thet'Vcnas'frigate attacked the main battery in Gr^ XlAuri 
faldfi aBay,xHall(inc^ ai^»arinteTided the landing of the trw^ 
during the fire ; and afler the final disembarkation, he pro- 



ccedad, with, s brigade of seamen' and Biarlae^' tOiCO-Ol^gnAi 
With -the army onder General Griofield. Tfaeafl senkMa/nm^ 
gratefnlly acknowledged b; Conunodoze H«>^'vdHk>uithMtad 
him with the de^^ches home. ' j:.!*. 

The Argo was next Mdered to Egypt^ widi tin titMavions 
£lfi Bc^ on board, and C^itain Hallowdl appeEHWtoniiaae 
been one of the first who detected his true character.:: indie 
summer of 1804 he convoyed the MediterraBean- tisde<inM 
the Chafinel, and on his . arrival was appointed; to '.tludi fin^ 
«li^ the T^re, of 80 guns, in which he aacompaoied. Nfd»ra 
to the West Indies, in his JTaitless.inirsDk.of.tfae'jaiadNna^ 
dMta of France and ^Min. ; - . .. ■■ ^i, T 

' Captain Hallowdl convoyed the second expedition to £^7}>ti 
widi 5000 troops under Major-Ctenend Fraser,- eart^ in tfl07| 
and he remained on that coasttiU the evacaation.of Al^xan^ 
idria, in September, when he was stationed off Tauloni Od 
^is service his diligence was exemplary, bnt there ^it^ do 
pBrticolar opportunity for distinction tilt October, 180d,?wbed 
be assisted Sir George Martin in driving on shore fodtrFronob 
ships of war in theGulf of Fozj and then following the elneln 
vessels that had escaped to t^e Bay of Rosas, disposed of tiio 
wholeconvoy byburning what could net be. brought, awa^ 
la'Jnly, 1610, this gallaiit officer was. rewarded widtaa 
Oc^oaelcy of Ikbirines. In the foUowii^ year he beoane.a 
Bear- Admiral ; and in January, 1812, hoisting bis. isg id. 
Ae-Malta, of 80 guns.— perhaps the finest ^twof^sakar^hBa 
afloat— :he again proceeded to the MedttcmtBeeo^addanGkd 
hheself of every circumstance and oppertnaily fart ajdingiaad 
tecooraging the Spanish patriots in CstaioBii^ ValesoiA^aDd 
other parts of -that distracted ODiintry. '1 '^ ', nh.i^rj 

- Afier the tail at Napoleon, Admiial^IUlointl xeiireifeHti 
a^oy that peacefiil relaxation which . he . had i bo weU eaUoq^ 
Mid on tlte.openii^of'tfai ordec of.^e Bath Jiewail dmifid 
a Knight Commander. He subsecpently cammandcd ASL&a 
Irish sta^n for the customary period of three ymrsradditt 
diBBummeroflSSl hoisted his flag «a bond.thblRinafe fflnii 

!■■ ; .1 , . ■■ . ." •;■' -■:■' i'ii-fdh 
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gratia^ lSO\ganB, am CoaiBiAnder-iiHCbiBF ih .tbc'Medvay. 
Tbis>n*t hii:laiCietvice.ifleat, but h« WW decontod wilbt Um 
GnUdjCnu'D£dia Baik, and became a. full Admiral In Jal^, 
1S30. 

During his professional career, Sir Benjamin gave many 
•miaUe traits of a generous di^Msiton, as well as great naval 
skill, and calm intrepidly. Wbmi at Gibraltar^ in 1$06, he 
sent a trunk filled with wearing apparel, and a check on his 
agents for 1001, to the Captain of a French man-of-war, whose 
■Up had been snnk and himself taken prisoner, and who» in 
consequence, he believed to be in want of temptHviy assiatanoe. 
During the si^e of St. Elmo, it became necessary to cut down 
a tree^ which interposed between a battery and the enemy's 
walls; and the Neqwlitan labourers being afraid to perform 
so dangerous a service, Capt. Hallowell,'With Trowbridge and 
two other persons, advanced from the works for the purpose 
of encboraging them. On reaching the tree a shot was fired 
at the ofiBcers, which struck the ground between th«r legs, 
fortunately without doing any injury to eitfaw. 

Sr Benjamin Hallowell succeeded to the estates of the 
Carews of Beddington, and assumed the name and arms, pur- 
suant to the will of his cousin Mrs. Anne Paston Gree, who 
died March 38. 1828. Neither himself nor that lady was 
descended of the blood of that ancient lamily; but her husband 
'William Ge^ Esq.* who died in 1 Slfi, was descended from the 
Sir Nicholas Carew who died in 1687, and was brother to 
Bichard Qee, Esq., who, after inheriting the property under 
an entail created by the last male heir of the &mily, assumed 
the name of Carew, and on his death in 1816 left the whole of 
his property to his brother's widow, the lady above mentiwied. 
The estates are uitailed on Sir B. H. Corew's sons in succes- 
non, and their male issue.* 

The Admiral died on tfae 2d of iSeptember, 18S4, at Bed- 

* To a fiimd vho coDgrttulaled the gallant hero on tfaii windfall lui anlwar 
wM touching I — " Bftlf u much," laid he, " half «i mucb twentf jein ago, 
badtndMdbMiableMiiigt but I aaiMir oManderuk." 
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dington Park, Surrey, aged ^4■, leaving issue. His sldbtisooi 
Charles is a Post Captain of 18S7, and married, laaolA^ 
1828, Mary Marray, daughter of the late Sir Murray MaX'^ 

well, ca l 
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" Call it not Tun 1 Ihej do not m 
Wlw mj tlut wboi ■ poet diM 
Hut* MtuTen 



" N^o num was ever more beloved by bis friends — and 
uaoag them were many of the great as well as the good — 
thoa tbe poet Coleridge. We so call him ; for he alone, 
|tfflfbnj>fj of all men that ever lived, was always a poet, -^in aU 
bU moods — aod they were maoy — inspired. His genius 
never seemed to burn tow, to need fiiel or fanning; but| 
gently stirred* up rose the magic flame, and the flame was 
fire. His waking thoughts had all the vividness of visions, 
all the variousnesG of dreams : but the will, whose wand in 
sleep is powerless, reigned over all those beautiful reveries 
which woe often like revelations ; while fancy and imagin- 
•dot^ still obedient to reason, the lawgiver, arrayed earth 
and life in such many-coloured radiance, that they grew aU 
divine." — Btackwoo^t Magazine. 

Mr. Coleridge was the youngest son of the Rev. John 
Cplerid^ Vicar of St. Mary Ottery, Devonshire, and Ann 
bis wife, uid was born in that parbh, where he was baptized 
80th December, 1772- 



• with a quotation from the beautiful play of his 
firiaod and •^o^feUow Charles Lamb. 

HiiMwrAKl' HI the month of October, 1781, leaving his 
mttm nilii • ftwiBy of deven children, of whom oacr *!>• R^< 
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George Coleridge, eventually succeedetl him at Ottery St. 
Mary. A presentation to Christ's Hospital, London, waa {Se- 
cured for the subject of this memoir from John Way, Esq., cme 
of the governors, and the boy was admitted to that most excd- 
lent school on the LSth of July, 1782. His father bad formerly 
been a schoolmaster at South MoltOD, and is ssld to hare 
assisted Dr. Kennicott in the collation of manuscrtpts for his 
Hebrew Bible; he published Dissertations arising from the 
I7U1 and 18th Chapters of the Book of Judges, and other 
works. Samuel must have been well prepared for school by 
his &ther ; for the age of nine years is rather a late period 
from which to start for the honours of- Grecian and univer- 
sity exhibitiooist at Christ's Hospital, — h(H>ours which be 
obtained in other nine years. But he has himself in a worit 
which he published in the year 1817, left us soine records'of 
loB school education, which must not be omitted. The 
work is entitled *' Biographia Literaria," but, as he "himself 
assures us, " the least part of it concerns himself personaHy." 
Throughout this mem6ir we shall avail ourselves of such 
parts as are autobiographical, and thus, as far as possible, 
make Mr. Coleridge his own historian. Of his early and 
most important days the work tells us : — 

*' At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very 
sensible, though at the same time a very severe, master (the Rev, 
James Bowyer). He early moulded my taste to the pre- 
ference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus 
to Virgil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me 
to compare Lucretius, Terence, and above all^ the chaste't 
poems of Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the (so 
called) silver and brazen ages, bnt with even those of the Au- 
gustenera; and, on grounds of plain sense and universal Icgic* 
to see and assert the superiority of the ^mner in the truth 
and nativeness both of their thoughts and diction. At the 
sane time that we were studying theGceek'taigiii^aali<iM j 
made us read Shakspeare and. Milton «« Isssooa, md-<tk«y : 
were the lessons, too, which required most time and trouble t* 
tnitig »^ so as to escape bis censure, I leairacd jmu Jimi ihfl . 
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jUMtr^,' even ibat of the loftiest and seemingly that of' die 
wUdsst oiea,ha6 a. logic of its own, bb severe us that of 
soictwe, dnd more difficult, becaase more subde, more oom^ex,' 
sad dependent on more, and more fugitive, causes. In the 
trtAy great pocte, he would say, there is a reason assign* 
^8 nd only for every word, but for the position of every 
monlt Jtnd I well remember'that, availing himself of the ' 
qmonymes to the Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt Ut 
absw, with regard to each, why it wooid not have answered 
die same purpose, and wherdn. consisted the peculiar fitnew 
wS tbe word in the ori^nal text In our own English cooh 
piaitioaa (at least for the kst three years of our school edac»> 
tton) be showed no mercy to j^rase, metaphor, or imager 
nnsHpported by a aound sense, or where the same stmsa 
might have been conveyed with equal force aad digni^ ia 
plainer words. Lute, harp, lyre, mase, muses, and inspir- 
atiena, Pegasus, Faroassuis a^d Hippocrene, were all an abo" 
Oiination to him, Nay, certain introductions, similes, and 
c9iaTD{^9, were placed by name on a list <^ inter^ctioi^ 
Among the similes there wss (I remember) that of the manchU 
aaijrait*, as suiting equally well with too many subjects." 
— Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 7—^ 

.Here WB. trace the seeds of Uiat enmity to what is called 
M poetic fUctiffn'' -which the lyrical ballads of himself and 
Mn Wordswordi, perhaps, carried to the extreme. But Mr. 
fionijPKrIsipiSBdple was a just one, especially to be incnlceted 
upon tfae^^aiste ef youth; and the ** consummate floWeTB" of 
jl^i jColcridge's verse exhibit certainly no barrenness of fermj 
wplmBfiw ia tboir eoloars. 

-iKXhe^aiUobingropher proceeds] — < 

,i:'lt'I .had jost ieatered my seventeeMh year when the Sore 
mts e£iiMr. BowIbe, twenty in ■tDmbcr, and just then pub^ 
JUsbediib a quarto 'pamphlet, were first made known and pKv 
ec^ted to me by a schoolfellow who hod quitted us for the 
univeisi^, and who, during the whole time that he was in 

" And ret ttiis simile U la be round in Mr. Coleriilge's own dedicatorj poem 
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our first form, (or, in otir sciiool language, -d Qrttkm,) hadj 
been my patron and protector, — I refer to Dr. MidcUetou, 
tbe truly learned and every way excellent Bishop of Caloatta> 
It was a double pleasure to me, and still remains a tender re* 
collectitm, that I should have received from so retered a 
Mend Ihe first knowledge of a poet, by whose works, ycdr 
aAer year, I was so enthusiastically delighted and in^iSrcd. 
My earliest acquuntances will not have forgotten the undis- 
ciplined eagerness and impetuous zeal with which I laboured 
to make proselytes, not only of my companions, but of all 
with whom I conversed, of whatever rank and in whatevM 
fJace. As my school finances did not permit me to porcjiase 
copies, I made, within less than a year and a half, more 
than for^ transcriptions, as the best presents I could oSn' to 
those who had in any way won my regard. Aad with 
almost equal delight did I receive the three or four follow- 
ing publications of the same author. My obligations to Mr.. 
Bowles were indeed important, and for radical good. At b 
Very premature age, even before my fifteenth year, I bad be* 
wildered myself in metaphysics, and in theological contrd- 
■versy. • Nothing else pleased me : history and particular 
&cts lost all interest in my mind. Poetry, (though, for s 
school-boy of that age, I was above par in English veriifi- 
cation, and had already produced two or three oompositionS 
which, Z may venture to say, without reference to m^ a^ 
were somewhat above mediocrity, and which bad gained ota 
more credit than the sound good sense of my old mader ww' 
at all pleased with,} poetry itself {yea, romances and novels,') 
became insipid to me. In my friendless wanderings on dbv 
leave-dmfs (for I was an orphan, and had scarcely any don^ 
nections in London,) highly was I delisted if any paisenger, 
especially if he were dressed in black, would enter into eui* 
Ter^^jon with me, for I soon found the means of dirbolia^ 
U to my &Tourite sobject, — 
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•• ' OTproiiderice, forekiuivledge, will, and iktt, 
Fii'd fale, free will, foTeknow ledge atwoliile ; 
And (bund lU) end, in waad'ring muea toct.* 

" This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious 
both to my natural powers and to the progress of my educa- 
tion. It would, perhaps, have beeu destructive, had it been 
continued : but from this I was auspiciously withdrawn, 
chiefly by the genial influence of a style of poetry so tender 
end yet so manly, so natural anil real, and yet so dignified 
and harmonious, as the Sonnets, &c., of Mr. Bowles. 
IVetl were it for me, perhaps, had I never relapsed into the 
same mental disease, if I had continued to pluck the flower 
and reap the harvest from the cultivated surface, instead of 
delving in the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic 
depths. But if, in after time, I have sought a refuge from 
bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse re-; 
searches, which exercised the strength and subtilty of the 
understanding, without awakening the feelings of the hear^ 
still there was a long and blessed interval, during which 
my natural faculties were allowed to expand, and my original 
tendencies to develope themselves, — my fancy, and the love 
of nature, and the sense of beauty in forms and sounds." ^ 
Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 13 — 17. 

On the 7th of September, 1791, Mr. Coleridge was sent 
from Christ's Hospital, with one of the exhibitions belon^ng 
to tbat foundation, to Jesus College, Cambridge. Here we 
are afraid that both his residence and his studies were desul- 
tory and unacademicat. The only university honour for 
which hb indolence and indifference allowed him to become 
a candidate was Sir William Browne's medal for the best 
Greek ode on a given subject ; and even this, we are toldf 
ne gmned only by the .compulsion of his friends, who made 
him a prisoner in a room containing nothing but pen, ink* 
and paper, till he had written it.* There are other anec- 
dotes afloat, concerning certain answers which he made to his 
U^dtxiucal superiors upon sitting for an university scholar- 

* l^iLgrinted in a note (a (be nutbDr'i colkctad ponm, 
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ship, and upon being rebuked for non-attendance at chapel ; 
but we reject the tales as unauthentic and improbable. 

He remained at Cambridge till October term, 1791*, 
when he quitted the university without cause assigned, and 
without taking a degree. The Master and Fellows of the 
college consequently made an order that his name should be 
removed from the college boanis, unless he returned before 
thelMhof June, 1795; and the committee of Christ's Hospital, 
considering that their exhibitions are voted by the general 
court, under a restriction that if the students absent them- 
selves from college without permission their allowance is to 
cease, and having further considered that the ^neral ex- 
ample of a scholar of such distinguished abilities might be 
highly detrimental to the youth of the house, resolved, that 
his exhibitions, which had been paid to the 5th of April, 1 795, 
should be from that time withheld. 

These records being public, we have thou^it it right to 
copy tbem; but Mr. Coleridge himself repels the assertion 
contained in the, celebrated " Beauties of the Antijacobin," 
that he had been dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching 
deism ; and says, that at this time, on the contrary, he was 
decried as a bigot by the proselytes of French philosophy, 
for his youthful ardour in defence of Christianity. 

T^e truth is, that this was the eventful era, when, to apply 
tfie fine language of Mr. Wordsworth, in his " Excursion," 

■ ■■■— •■ llie dread Bislila, 
With all the cbaniben of ili horrid towen, ■ r 

Fril to tlie ground — bjr vlalenre o'erthrowti 
or iDdignstion, aod wiUi tbouts that drowD'd 
"File email it inade in fslling. From the wreck ' ' ' ' ■ 
A golden palace roie, or seein'd lo rise, . > 

Ttw appointed aeat of equitable lair. 
And mild paternal avj. The pMent ihock 



* It u tiid In « The Ke" Monthljr Magazine" chat in the autumn of iTss he 
enlisted in deipair into the I jth regiment of dragoons, from wbidi hia discharge 
wm loon proenred by hii friendi; but we cannot think tliat he irontdliaie been 
allowed to keep October term, 1794, at Jesus Callegp, and la draw his ethiln- 
Hon Iram Cbrltt'R Hospital, til) April, 1795, had Mt beeil the ctsi. 
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ConfiuiiHi infinite of beaT'n ind nith 
Dulling Ibe loul ! Meanwhile prophetic Iiarpi 
In «*>7 gron were liaging, ■ W*r itMll ttaar. 
Sid re tut bear that conquMt U «bjur«d ? 
Bring i^UtuU, bring Tortti ehoieeit flaw'n to deck 
Tlie tree of ISbettj.' BU bewt reboundid — 
Awmeluididj tnica tbiclwra*jajii'4 — 
< Be jojrful kll je nationa, in all lond^ 
Ye that are capable cf joj, be glad ! 
Hencefbnb wbaie'er {■ wanting to yoiinthf, 
1 1 In aixn j» ibaU pnmpll/ Ind, «id all 

Be rid) bj' mutual and reflected wealUi.' 

^ — ■ The powen of xing 
Sk lift not unimak'd, and fn itill grvtt, 
Wbm mild «attanii»>t* tuned a penaire lajr 
Of thank* and icceplalion, in accord 
With dteir belief, ht lang Saturnian rule 
EaUUD'd — aprogenjr at goUea ;earf, 
Femiilled to deictnd and bleu ntankind.* 
With proroiiei the Hebrew Scripture* teem ! 
Nt felt the iniitatiDn, and mmmtd 
A ttff^kcUd oSioe in tba hguia 
Of public warahip, where with glowing phrase 
Of ancient inanition teriing him 

Zfit pramlatd alao — with undaunted trsM . - 

Foretold ; and added prajer to prophecy. 
The admirBtion winning nf the crowd, 
The help dnitjag of the pure deront.'* 

We firmly believe that this was the bead and front of 
Mr. Coleridge's ofl«nding against regnlarity. How soon he 
saw tbrougb the dehision let t«Il the last of the noUc odes to 
which we have just referred. 

It was in the long vacation of the year 1792 that he 
became acquainted with Mr, Southey, then a student of 
Baliol College, OKford ; and the two young ooets, both 
dazzled with the specious opening of the French revolution, 
commenced an enthusiastic friendship; and, in conjunction 
with others of the SKme way of thinking (or rather dreaming), 
struck out a scheme for settling themselves in the wiids of 
America, and for there having all things in common, which 

■ See bit " Religious Musings," JTM ; « Od* on the deputing Year, n«^" 
an4.'<FnUK«,4n Ode, February, 1T97." 
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tbey ctlled " establtsbiag a g^enuine s^tem of propettj?' 
This vision they entitled pantisocracy ,- and it was with the 
eventual view of realising it, that Mr. Southsy,'in the year 
1795, married a. young lady of Bristol (his native placa] of 
the name of Fricker, to whom he hod been long attached, 
and that about the tame time Mr. Coleridge mda third poeC 
and Utc^ian, Mr. Robert Lovell, were respectively united la 
her two siEters. This project of emigrf^ion and pantisocracy, 
however, was never carried into execution. Mr. Southey, on' 
the very day after his secret marriage, obeyed his mother'* 
uncle, by accompanying him to Liebon for six months, travels 
of which the fruits were his pleasant letters from Spain and 
Portugal ; and on his return quietly settled himsslf in Oray's 
Inn as a law-student. Mr. C<^eridge remained with his wife 
at or near Bristol.* 

In the previous winter of 1791—6 he had delivered therv 
a course of lei^tures on the French Rev<^tion ; having even 
before that published, in conjunction with Mr. Southey, a 
hasty drama, called " The Fall of Aobespievre." In the 
year 1795 appeared the '* Condones ad Populum, or Ad- 
dresses to the People;" and in the year 1796 ten numbers 
of a weekly paper called " The Watchman." Of this work 
■ . • // 

■ " LowwudtiTprettjeot: our talktt mm , ^ . . - 

Feep'd at tlie ctuTuber- window. We coi^ld hf^r . , 

Atailent noon, and ere, aiid early morn. 

Hie sea's faint murmur. In die open air ' ' -ii r- ■' 

Our iDfitle* UoBsom'di and usoH tlie ponA; .,,„ -I 

Thick jasmtoea tufined i llie little landscape round 
Was green uid woody, and refrcsh'd tlie eye. 
Tt WBi ■ spot wbicta you mlglit apdy <tdl ' -' |i-:'.;.(I 

Tht Valley qfSttl„iim/ (face I «^w . , .■.,■:■ r.v^ -.U 
(Hallowing bis Sabbalh-day by quietness^ 

A wedtby son ofcommerceiBunter by, ' ■' -''I'' ) 

Bristoira's dtiicD : metbongbt itcalm'^ .. 'i. .,.'-j i\\. k 
Hia thirst of idle gold, and made Iiim muM \ , ■ 

With wiser feelings; for he paused and Joolt'd ''" ,' ''' "' 
WKi ■ pleased ndnen, and gaied ttti arouildi ■■ ■'- --- ). .'"l-A 
Then eyed our cottage, and galed ronnd ^ain. 
And aigh'd, and said, ' It was a blessed place,''-' 
AndwenneblcBsedl" ■.••—''. * 
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Mr. Coleridge himself has tefl so lively a histoi'y,~tliat'«re' 
cannot refrain from giving it in his own words : — ■ ' " 

** Towards the close of the first year ftom the time Aat, in 
ah ioaaspidbus boar, I lefl the friendly cloidters, ■ and Che 
hiippy grove, of quiet, ever-honoured, Jesus College^ Cam- 
bridge,! was persuaded by Sundry philanthropists and'anri^ 
polemibts, to set on foot a periodical work entitled " The 
Watchman,' that (according to the general motio of the 
Work] aB might hiow the truth, and that the truth might make 
Vs' Jne! In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, wA 
^likewise tb contribute as little as possible to the supposed 
guilt of a war against freedom, it was to be published- on 
every- eigEth day, thirty-two pages, large octavo^ closely 
printed, and price only four-pence. Accordingly, wiUi • 
flaming prospectus, * Knowledge is power,' &c., to t?y the 
state of the political atmosphere, and so forth, I set off on a 
tour to the north, from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose 
of procuring customers, preaching by the Way in most of tite 
great towns, as a hireless volunteer, in a blue coat and while 
waistcoat, that not a my of the woman of Babylon mi^ be 
seen on me ; for I was at that time, and long afler,' tbou^ 
ft Trinitarian (i. e. ad normam platotiis) in philosophy, yet a 
zealous Unitarian in religion ; more accurately, I was a patlan- 
tbrppist, one of those who believe our Lord to have been 
the real son of Joseph, and who lay the main stress ou the 
resurrection rather than on the crucifixion. Oh, never can 
1 remember those days with either shame or t<egret ; for I 
was most sincere, most disinterested ! My opinions were, 
iiideedj In many and most imp<^nt points, erroneous, but 
my heart was single I Wealth, rank, life itself, then seemed 
'^eap to me, compared with the interests of (what I believed 
'to be) the truth and the will of my Maker. I cannot even 
accuse myself of having been actuated by vanity ; for in the 
expansion of my enthusiasm I did not think of myself at all. 

" My campaign commenced at Birmingham, and my first 
attack was on a rigid Calvinist -:— a tallow-chandler by trade. 
He was a tal]> dingy man, in whom length was so predomi- 



nfWtoTer breftdth, that he ipight alrooat hsv^ be^ (lu^^^wa^ 
for a foundeTy poker. Oh that face 1 a face imt Sju^wcrt^ ! J^ 
have it before me at this moment The JaD|e»b^cl^,,t^We- 
like hair, pinj^i-nitescent, cut in a strait lin^. i^|c(^^|th^ 
black stubble of his thin gunpowder eye-brows, tlfal; l^oj^^ 
like a sctirched aftermath from a last week's sha)fii^...',||vj9r 
coat cotlar behind in ^rfect , miison, both of colpi^r ^^ 
IpBtre, with the coarse yet glib cordage that I suppose, ^f 
called his hair, and which, with a bend inward at fhe nage o/ 
the neck (the only approach to flexure in his whole figjirejj) 
tluuk in behind his waistcoat, wliile the countenance, janjt, 
hard, very hard, and with strong perpendicular furrows, gave 
me a dim notion of some one lookiitg at me through a used 
gridiron, all soot, grease, and iron ! But he.wal one, of the 
thorough-bred, a true lover of liberty, and (I was iiilbrmed) 
bad proved to the satisfaction of tn^ny that Mr. Pitt was 
.one of the horns of the second beast in the Hevelatipnsp 
that tpoie like a dragon. A person to whom one of my letters 
of recommendation bad. been addressed was my introducer- 
It v^as a new event in my life^ my 6rst stroke in the new 
business I had undertaken of an author, yea, and of ap 
author trading on his own account. My companitHi, f^l^r 
some imperfect sentences, and a multitude of hums and h<^, 
abandoned the cause to his client; and I commenced «p 
harangue of half an hour to Fhileleuthevos ^e tallow- 
chandler, varying my notes through the whole, gamut ?f 
eloquence from the ratiocinative to the declamato^^ and* in 
the latter, from the pathetic to the indignant. I acgu^dh,! 
described, I promi&ed, I prophesied, and, be^nuing nuth, the 
captivity of nations, I ended with the near approach ,9f the 
raillenium, finishing the whole with some of ^y qw^ 
verses, describing that glorious stale, out of the ,'. He^igi^us 
Musings:'— ^ -, -^ ,b 
Such detighto <■ ).'• -■ .■ ,<^ 

Ai float to evth, pennitud nsilBiitc! . ..,., yt/ .. 

When in some hour of (olumn jubilee 

The roiMive gate! of Paradise are ihfijwii '' '' ' '' '" *■ •'"■'' . 

Wids open, and fortli rome, in flagmf MB Htldi . . ,'. '. , .', j ; { 
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And odour* inatcfa'd from beds of ■minnll^ 
And the; that, from the crystal finer of life, 
Efiing up on firabni'd wiDfis HnbriMial pAn I 

" My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and 
praiseworthy patience, though' (as I was afterwards toltl on 
complaining of certain gales that were not altogether ambro- 
sial) it was a melting day with him. * And what, sir,' he said, 
after a short pause, 'might the cost be?' — * Only four-pence,' 
(oh ! how I felt the anticlimax, the abysmal bathos of that 
four-pence !) — ' only four-pence, sir, each number, to (je pub- 
lished on every eighth day,' — * That comes to a deal of 
money at the end of the year. And how much did you say 
there was to be for the money?' — ' Thirty-two pages, sir, 
large octavo, closely printed.' — 'Thirty and two pages! 
Bless roe ! why, except what I does in a family way on the 
Sabbath, that's more than ever I reads, sir, all the year 
round. I am as great a one as any man in Brummagem, sir, ' 
for liberty and truth, and all them sort of things ; but as to 
this, (no ofience, 1 hope, sir,) I must beg to be excused.' 

" So ended my first canvass. From causes that I shall 
presently mention I made but one other application in per- 
son. This took place at Manchester, to a stately and opulent 
wholesale dealer in cottons. He took my letter of introduc- 
tion, and having perused It, measured me from head to foot, 
and again from foot to head, and then asked if I had any bill 
or invoice of the thing. I presented my prospectus to him : 
he rapidly skimmed and hummed over ihe first side, and stlU 
more rapidly the second and concluding pnge; crushed it 
within his fingers and the palm of his hand ; then most de- 
liberately and significantly rubbed and smoothed one part 
against the 'Other; and, lastly, putting It into his pocket, 
turned his back on me widi an ' over-run with these articles ! ' 
and so, without another syllable, retired into his counting- 
house, and, I can truly say, to ray unspeakable amusement. 

" This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. On 
returning bafiled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed 
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to repeat the miracle of Orpheus with the Brutnhiagein 
patriot, I dined with the tradesman who bad tntrodoced me 
to him. After dinner he importuned me to sMoke a jnpe 
with bim and two or three other iUttminati of the same rajilt. 
I objected, both because 1 was engaged to spend the evening 
with a minister and his friends, and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice in my lil^time, and then it was 
herb tobacco mixed with Oroonooko. On the assurance, how- 
ever, that the tobacco was equally mild, and seeing, too, that 
it was of a yellow colour, (not forgetting the lamentable dtfii- 
culty 1 have always experienced in saying no, and in abstain- 
ing from what the people about me were doing,} I took half 
a pipe, filling the lower half of the bowl wiUi salt. I was 
soon, howeTer, compelled to resign it in consequence of a 
giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, which, as I had 
drunk but a single glass of ale, must, I knew, have been the 
effect of the tobacco. Soon after, deeming myself recovered, 
I sallied forth to my engagement ; but the walk and the fresh 
air brought on all the symptoms again, and I had scarcely 
entered the minister's drawing-room, and opened a small 
packet of letters which he had received from Bristol for me, 
ere I sunk back on the 50& in a sort of swoon rather than 
sleep. Fortunately I had found just time enough to mfbrm 
him of the confused state of my feelings and of the occasion; 
for here and thus I lay, my fece like a wall that is white- 
washing, deathly pale, and with the cold drops of perspiraUon 
rnnning down it from my forehead, while one after another 
there dropped in the diflerent gentlemen who had been invited 
to meet and spend the evening with me, to the number of 
from fifteen to twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but for 
a short time, I at length awoke from insensibility, and loolced 
roand on the party, my eyes dazzled by the candles, whicb 
bad been lighted in the interim. By way of relieving my 
embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began the conversatiop 
with, * Have you seen a paper to-day, Mr. Coleridge ?'— 
* Sir,' I replied, rubbing my eyes, ' I am far from convinced 
that a Christian is permitted to read either newspapers or any 
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othar- workf of merely pditical and temporBiy interest.* 
This rOnark, to ludicrously inapposite to, or rstber incongro' 
<Hii wi^, the purpOGe for which I was known to have visited 
BimwnghaBi, and to aasiat me in wbidi they were all theit 
mst, produced an involuntary and general burst of laughter; 
and aeldonir indeed, have I passed so many delightful hours 
aa I enjoyed in that room from the moment of that laugh to 
aa early hour the next morning. Never^ perhaps, in so mixed 
■od muneroos a party have I stpce heard conversation sus- 
tained with such animation, enriched with snch variety of 
informatiotif and enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. 
Both then and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me 
from proceeding with my schenie ; assured me, in the most 
frieodly end yet most flattering expressioas, that the employ- 
ment was neither fit for me, nor I fit for the employmeec 
Yat, if I had determined on persevering in it, they promised 
to exert themselves to the utmoet to procure subscrHwrs, and 
inaistcd that I should make no more applications in person, 
but. carry on the canvass by proxy. The same hospitable 
reception, the same dissuasbn, and (that failing) the same 
kisd exertions in my behalf, I met with at Manchester, Deri>y, 
IloUin^am, Sheffield, indeed at every place in which I took 
up,o^ Ei^ourn. I often recall with affi»:donate pleasure the 
many respectable men wiw> interested themselves for me, a 
perfect stringer to them, not a few of whom I can still name 
^(n^ my friends. They will bear witness for me, how (^ 
poait<e^ even then, my priijc^les were to those of jacobinism, 
«r.ev«n of donocracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of the 
4talneamt which I have left on record in the 10th and 11th 
eWjbocs.of * The Friend.* 

, >* From. thi3 reaiarkable tour I returned with nearly a 
^|ti(ui$fiod'PArae» on the subscription-list of *' The Watch* 
if\m,":yv^ more than half convinced that prudence dictated 
t]ie. jEdtiaodwunent of the scheme. But for this very reason I 
persevered in it ; for I was at that period of my life so com- 
^letfj^ ^ag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by selfish 
motives, that to know a mode of conduct to be the dictate ot 



pntdence was, a Bortofpreeumptivs proof to my footings 'Uiat 
tl)e contrary was the dictate of dvii/, A«cordiof^y I ■cami- 
vneotxA t)ra work, which was announced in iMidon by Icog 
bills in letters larger than bad ever been seen be£(>r^ aod whisB 
(I bavebeeninforBied, for I did notscetlieminyselfk) ediptsd 
the glories even of tlie lottery puBs. But, alas I the- pi^liD»« 
tion of the very first number was ddayed beyond the- d^ 
announced (or its appear&ace. In the aeooml luimbcs an 
essay against fast-days, with a most censurable appycaUonof 
a text frmn Isaiah for it-s motto, lost me near five, hundred 
of ray subscribers at one blow. In the two foyowing numbcn 
I made enemies of all my jacobin and democratic patronvj 
for, disgusted by their in&delityi and their adoptlott of French: 
morels with French psiloscphy, and, perhaps, thinking ^a« 
chwrity ought tfi begin nearest bome^ instead of abumg Uw 
governai«nt and the aristocrats chiefly or entirely, as had bMil 
expected of me, I levelled my attacksat *' modern patrtodsn,"' 
^nd even T«itured to declare my belief that whatever -tb*- 
motives of ministers might have been for the sedition ior,'ia 
it was then the fiisbion to coil tbam» ihoga^mg) bills ^j yen tb» 
bills thetaselves would produce an el&ct to be desired by atl' 
the true friends of freedom, as far as tbey sbonld ooMiAmlift 
to deter men from openly declaiming on subjects, the prln^ 
cqiles of which they had never bottomed, and from -"pleedi^ 
to the poor and ignorant, instead of pleading,^: them." At 
the sane time I avowed my conviction that national eduCattonj 
and a concurring ^read of the Oospei, wese tbe indispessilUai 
(iobdition& of any trae fM^tical amdioration. Tbud'by tHa> 
time the 7th number was published I had the moitifiwthMi: 
(but why should I say this, when, in truth, I car^ ■Uny liott/ 
for any thing that ooncerned my worldly interestd to^ba'4t"ali 
mortified about it ?) of seeing the preceding nombers-tilrpeati^ 
in aundry (Ad iron shops for » penny a piece.' •AtAi»^&ii^ 
number I dropped the work. BufttomtheLdlltdMr^Uhber' 

' • -trnthe TMT 1795 Ut. CckfUgt piibfiil^ a pa^HKtt '<!illcd^ A ¥to<mV 
agtiiutcwtMn'^iilit 4r,.tteP)9l.di>ci>tiei«d.~ i ..t'.-^.tii 
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I'-cottU not obtain a shilling: he wni a ■■ — ■•■, and'sat iheat 
defiMoe. . From other places I procured but little, and -flAiet- 
such delftjsas imidered tbat little worth not^aig-; and' f 
shmiM ' h>M« be«i inevitably thrown into gaol l^m^r Bristol 
printer, who refused to -wait even for a month for a sum' 
bstwoen SOl. and 901., iftbe'tnoney had not been paid for m» 
by a man by no means effluent, a dear friend who attached 
hinasrif bk me from my first arrivBl at Bristd, who has con-* 
tfaioed my (riend with a lideli^ unconquered by time, or even' 
by my Own apparent neglect, — a ^lend from whom I never 
Mesivod an advice that was not wise, or a remotrstrance that 
wtu not gentle and afiectionKte> 

'" 'Coriacicntiously an opponent of the first revolutioDai^ 
war, yet' with my 'cyes thoroa^ly opoied to the tree 
obsnaoter and impotence of the favourers o& revolutiotiary^ 
principles in Engluid,- principles wbidi I held in abfaorrenoc^: 
(for it Was a part of my politieal creed that whoever ceased 
to act«f an indwtdualf by mdiiag himself a member of any 
jdoe^not sanctioned fay his government, forfeited the rights 
of a -citizen,) a vehement anb-ouaiBtefialiat, but after the 
invasion of SwitzwUnd a more vefaeneot anti-galtican, aad 
Blill more 'intensely an anti-jacobin, I retired to a cottage at 
Stowey« and provided for my scanty maintenaace by wntingi 
verses for a- I^oadon nMrning paper. ! saw plainly tbafr 
literature rw«8 oqt<iL profession by which I could expect ta 
Itreiifor.I could not disguise from mysdf that whatever my 
takmtS'mif^t^or anight not be in other respects, yst they wan 
not of the sort that could enable me to become a popular 
writer; and that whatever my c^nions might be in themselves, 
they were almost equidistant from all the three popular par* 
ties, -~ the Pittites, the Foxites, and the democrats. Of the 
unsaleable nature of my writings I had an amusing memento 
one morning from our own servant girl; for, happening to 
rise at an easier hour than usual, I observed ber putting an 
extravagant quantity of paper into the grate, in order to light 
the fye, and mildly check^ ber for her wastefulness. * Ls, sir 
(replied poor Nanny), why, it is only Watchmen /*■ 
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•^ I now-devoted myself «i> poetry, and to tbe"EWdyi'-of 
eitrics and psychology ; and so profound was-myadmiratiiMl 
Ht this timeof Harttej's Essay on Man- thiit I gave his name 
to my flrstr-boTti. In addition tothegeutlemaii, my iMighbouri 
wiiose garden joined on to my^ittte orchard *, and the eidti" 
ration of whose friend^ip had be^ my sole motive in cboa»> 
ing Stowey for my residence, I was so forimbte as to 
acquire, ahordy after my Kttl^nent there, an invaluaUe blesa- 
ing in the society and neighbourhood of one ^ Co whom I 
coald look up with equal reveFence, whether I regarded bUn 
as a poet, a philosopher, or a man. His conrersation extend-' 
ed to almost all subjects, except physics and pi^itics: wiHi' 
the latter be never troubled himself. Yet neither my retire* 
ment, nor my utter abstraction &om all the disputes of the 
d^, could secure me in those jealous times from sndpirioil 
and' ' oUoqny, which did not stop at me, but extended to my 
excellent fnend, whose perfect innocence was even adduced 
a»« suspi(»<Mi of his guilt. One of the many sycophants of 
that day, discoursing on the pcditics of the neighbourhood; 
ottered the following deep remarltT — 'As to Coleridgei 
there is not much harm in him ; for he is a whirl'brain that 
talke whatever comes uppermost : but that Wordsworth ! he 
is the dark trutor. Yoa never hear Atm say asylli^Ieon 
the Bu^ect*" — Si'og. Lit. vol. i. pp. 167 — 1V& 

It was M Nether Stowey, at the foot of the Quantodi Hill^ in 
Somersetshire, in the summer and autumn of the ^ear' 1797, 
that' Mr. Coleridge wrote, at the desire of Mr. Sheridan, 'thft 

f And now, belored Slowej! I heboid . , _ 

Thy church-wwer, and, methiiikB, the four huge elms 
CIo»«'ring, whiehmaritlheraanaionofmy friend*)- ' 

Aod elate Iwbind tben, hidden from iny vieiT> ' . > . 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 

And my babe's mother dwell in peace ! with light ' 

Aad quitdun'd.footHepB lUtfaenrord I ttBad." 

S'eart if SalU^- ..:. 

t Mr. Wordsworth then lived at Allfoiden, a romantic old family manson of 

tbe St Aubtni, about two milei IVom Stowey. , '' ' 
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tragedy of " I^morae," which was, by bis -neglect, not 
brougbt upon tbe stage of Drury l.ane tbeatre till tbe year 
181S, when the property was under the direction of Mr. 
^Vbitbre&d. During his residence at Stowey, he was in the 
habit of preaching every Sunday at the Unitarian Chapel at 
Taunton, and was greatlj^Ppected by even the better class 
of his neighbours and bearers. Here, in June, .1797* his 
friends, Charles Lamb and his sister, visited him, and gave 
cccasion to the sweet verses entitled " This Ome-tree BowV 
my Prison ;" and it was' during his residence here that the 
late Mr. William Hazlitt became acquainted with him. This 
scute writer has thus vividly recorded that first acquaintance 
in the " Liiieral : " — 

" My tether was a dissenting minister at Wem, in Shn^ 
shire, and in the year 1 798 Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury 
to succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian 
c(»igregation there. He did not come till late on the Saturday 
afternoon before he was to preach, and Mr. Rowe, who 
himself went down to the coach in a state of anxiety and 
expectation, to look for the arrivid of his successor, could 
find no one at all answering the description, but a round-£iced 
man in a short black coat (like a sboottng-jacket), which 
hardly seemed to have been made for him, but whd seemed 
to be talking at a great rate to bb fellow-passengers. Mr> 
Rowe had scarcely returned to give on account of his dis- 
appointment, when the round-faced man in black entered, 
and dissipated all doubts on the subject, by beginning to 
talk. He did not cease while he stayed; nor has he since, 
that I know of. He held tbe good town of Shrewsbury in 
delightful suspense for three weeks that be remained there, 
* fluttering the proud Salopians like an eagle in a dove- 
cote;' and the Welsh mountains, that skirt the horizon 
with their tempestuous confusion, agree to have beard no such 
mystic sounds since the days of 

i < highborn Hoel'i blip orioft LlewcUyn't U^l' 

" My fother lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in 
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tbe habit of exchanging visits with Mr. Rowe and with Mr. 
Jenkins of Whitchurch (nine miles &rther on), according 
to ttie custom of dissenting mipisters in each other's ndgh- 
bourbood. A line of communication is thus established, by 
which the Qame of civil and religious liberty is kept alive, 
and nourishes its mouldering fire unquenchable, like the fires 
in the Agamemnon of Matiiiylas, placed at different stations* 
that waited for ten long years to announce, with tbeir blazing 
pjrrunids, the destryction of Troy. Coleridge had agreed to 
come once to see my father, according' to the courtesy of the 
country, as Mr. Howe's probable successor; but in the meafi 
time I had gone to bear him preach the Sunday after his ar- 
rivaL A poet and a philosopher gettipg up into a Unitarian 
pulpit to preach the Gospel was a romance in these liegenerate 
days — a- sort of revival of the primitive spirit of Christianity, 
which was not to be resisted,- 

" It was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning before 
daylight, tp w^k ten miles in the mud, to hear this cele- 
brated person preach. Never, the longest day I have to live* 
shall I have such another w^k as this ^]d, raw, comfortless 
one, in tbe wiuter of tbe.yyear 1798, ' II y a d^ impressions 
qui ni le tems, ni les circooetlmces peuirent e^cer. Dusse-je 
vivre.des sidles entiers, ledoux teiQs de ma jeunasse ne peut 
renaitre pour moij ni s'e&cer jamais dans ma m^moir^* 
When I got there, the OTgaa was playing ihe 1 00th psalm ; 
and when it wa@ done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gav^ out his test 
— ' And be went up into the mountain to pray, himfey, alotu.' 
As he gs^e out this text, his voice ' rose like a stream of 
rich dittillfid. perfumes;' and when he came to ttie two last 
words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct^ it 
seemed to me, who was then young, as if the sounds had 
echoed fi'om the bottom of tbe human heart, and as if that 
prayer might have floated, ig solemn silence through the 
universe. Tbe idea of St John came into my mind, * of 
one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, 
and whose food was locusts and wild honey.' The preacher 

TOI. XIX. z 
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ttien lannched into his subject, like an eagle dallying Vitfa the 
wind. The sermon was upon peace and war — upon chnreli 
and state — not their alliance, but their separation — on the 
spirit of the world, and the spirit of Christianity, not as the 
same, but as opposed to one another. He talked of those 
wh6 had * inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping 
with human gore.' He made a poetical and pastorrd esciA"- 
sion, — and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a striking 
contrast between the simple shepherd boy, driving his team 
afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his Sock^ 
* as though he should never be old,' and the same poor 
country lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town,- made 
drunk at an ale-house, turned into a wretched drummer-boy, 
with hb hair sticking on end with powdw and pomatum, 
a long cu^ at hb back, and tricked out in the loathsome 
finery of the profession of blood. 



and, for myself, I could not bave beat more delated if { 
Tiad heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and [^ilost^by 
had met together. Truth and genius had embraced nnder 
the eye and with the sanction of religion. This was evett 
tieyond my hopes. I returned home well satisfied. The sua 
that was still labouring pale and wan through the sky, <^- 
scured by thick mbts, seemed an emblem of ihegood eame,- 
and the dold dank drt^s of dew, that bung half melted <hi 
the'lbeard of the thistle, had something genial and refreshing 
iti tbein ; for there was a spirit of hope and youth in all na- 
ture that turned every thing into good. • • ■• 



^'- On the Tnesday following, the half-inspired ^eAker taitik 
I was called down into the room where he was, and w«ht 
llalf-lioping, half-afraid. He received me very gracioosly; 
and I listened for a long time without uttering a wofd. I did 
not suffer in his opinion by my silence. - ' For those two 
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hmits (iie was afterwards pleased to eay) he was conversing 
with W. H.*s forehead.' Hib appearance was difierrat from 
what I had anticipated from seeing him before. At a 
distance, and in the dim light of the chi^l, there was to me 
a strange wildness in liis a^ect, a duskjr obscurity, and I 
thought him pitted with the small-pox. His compki^ioa 
was at ihat time clear, and even briglit 

■■ ' As tm the cUldren of yon uure shaen.' 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, 
with large projecting ejebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
them like a sea with darkened lustre. 

'< ' A eertuti tender bloam hii face o'enpread ;' 

a purple tinge, as we see it in the pale, thoughtful com- 
plexions of the Spanish portrait- painters, Murillo and Velas- 
quez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent ; 
his chin good-humoured and round ; but his nose, the rud- 
der of the hcep and the index of the will, was small, feeble, 
nothing, — like what he has done. It might seem that the 
genius of his fece, as from a height, surveyed and projected 
him (with sufficient capacity and huge aspiration) into the 
world unknown of thought and imagination, with nothing 
to support or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus 
had launched his adventurous course for the New World in 
a scallop, withont oars or compass. So at least I comment 
on it after the event. Coleridge in bis person was rather 
above the common size, inclining to the corpulent, or, like 
the Lord Hamlet, * somewhat fat and pursy,' His hur 
(now, alas ! grey ") was then black and glossy as the raven's, 
and fell in smooth masses over his forehead. Tliis long pen- 
dulous h«r is peculiar to enthusiasts."^ Z%e Liberal, ,yoiu. 
pp.,23— 27. 
■, Mr. Coleridge in the years 1796 and 1797, published bis 

• And during tfae latteryean of hiiKfs perfectlj while. 
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first poetical volume, iba aecMul edkion io coofunctian witli 

a few poems by his frieocls Charles Lamb and Cbailes Llogr^i 
just. as Mr. Soutbey had previously publUfaed.his earliest 
poetical effusions bouud up vitfa those of his.fii^ul M]|. 
Lovell. Id 1796 was published separatdy the " Ode on the 
Departing Year," aiid in 1798 the " Fears in Solitude," 
" France, an Ode," and " Frost at Midnight." Id the year 
1796 also appeared the first edition of the celebrated "Lyrical 
Ballads" of Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge, of whicb 
the latter gives the following account : — 

" During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were 
neighbours, our conversations turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry, — the power of exciting the syropsUiy 
of the reader by a bithAil adherence to the trnrii of nature, 
and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modit- 
fying colours of imagmation. The sudden charm whidi ac- 
cidents of li^t and shade, which moonlight or sunset dif- 
fused over a known and familiar landscape, appeared tb re- 
present the pracdcabitity of combining bodi. These are the 
poetry of nature. Ilie thought suggested itself (to which of 
us I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be com- 
posed of two sorts. In the one the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at 4east, supernatural ; and the exoeUence 
aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections by 
the dranmtic trudi of such emotions as would naturally ac- 
company such situations, supposing them re^. And real in 
t^is sense they have been to every human b^ng wbc^ from 
whatever source c^ delu^on, has at any time believed hiniseif 
under supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects 
were to be chosen fivm ordinary life : the characters end in- 
cidents were to be such as will be found in every village and 
its vicinity, where there is a meditative and feeling tnind to 
seek after them, or to notice them when they present them- 
selves. 

•* In this idea originated the plan of the • Lyrical Ballads^' 
in which it was agreed that my endeavours should be directed 
to persons and characters supernatural, or at least r 
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yet so as to transfer from our inward nature ahuman interest 
and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for theses 
shadows of imaginaUon that willing suspeosion of disbelief for, 
the mbtnent which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was to propose to himself, as his 
grand object, to give the charm of novelty to things of every 
day, and to excite a feeling, analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mtnd's attention from the lethargy of custom, 
and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world 
before us, — an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in con- 
seqnence of the feeling offamiliai'ity and selfish solicitude, we 
have eyes yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that 
neither feel nor understand. 

" With this view I wrote the * Ancient Mariner,' and was. 
preparing, among other poems, the ' Dark Ladie,' and the 
< Christabelr in wUdi I should have aiore nearly realised my 
ideal then I had done in my first attempt. But Mr. Words- 
worth's industry had proved so much more successful, and 
the number of his poems so much greater, that my com^ 
positions, instead of forming a balance, appeared rather an 
interpolatioD of heterogeneous matter. Mr. Wordsworth 
added two or tlu-ee poems written in his own character, in 
the impassioned, lofty^ and sustained diction, which is cha- 
racteristic of his genius. In this form the " Lyrical Ballads " 
were pnldi^ed, and were presented by him as an experiment^ 
whether subjects, which from their nature rejected the usual 
ornaioents and extrai-colloquial style of poems in general, 
might not be so managed, in the language of ordinary life, as 
to produce the pleasurable interest which it is the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart. To the sei^nd edition he 
added a pre&ce of considerable length, in which, notwith- 
standing some passage of apparently a contrary import, he 
was understood to contend for the extension of this style to 
poetry of all kinds, and to reject as vicious and indefensible 
'tA\ phnisM and forms- of style that were not included in what 
he (unfortunately, I think, adopting an equivocal expression) 
.ciJWd tl^ language of reed life. From this preface, prefixed 
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to poems in which it was impossible to deny the presence of 
original genius, however mistaken its direction might be 
deemed, arose the whole long-continued controversy. For, 
from the conjunction of perceived power with supposed heresy, 
I explain the inveteracy, and in some instances, I grieve to say, 
the acrimonious passions, with which the controversy has 
been conducted by the assailants." — Btog. Lit. vol. H. 
pp. 1—4. 

In the autumn of the year 1798 Mr. Coleridge, to whom 
his friends, Messrs. Josiah and Thomas Wedgewood of 
Etruria, in Staffordshire, had generously granted an annuity 
of 100/. (Mr. Hazlitt says 150f.) commenced his travels in 
Germany, accompanied by Mr. Wordsworth.* Of these 
travels the only records are contained in a few letters in " The 
Friend " (repeated in the " Biographia Literaria") ; but the 
fruits of his German studies of men and books are apparent 
in every after-production of his mind and pen. 

" While I was in Germany," he observes, " for the par- 
pose of finishing my education, whither I was enabled to go 
by the munificence of my two honoirred patrons, and From 
which I returned, before the proposed time, literally (I know 
not whether a husband and father ought to be ashamed of it) 
homesick, one of the writers concerned in the collection 
inserted a note in the * Beauties of the Anl^aciMn,' which, 
after having informed the public that I had been dishonoured 
at Cambridge for preaching deism, concludes with these 
words: — ' Since this time be has left bis native country, 
commenced citieen of the worid,-left his poor ohUdren fatber- 

* " Ab, quiet dell ■: dear cot ! and mount nblimfef 

I wu Doanraiu'd to quit jou. Wu it right, 
While my UDQumber'd brethren lo[rd and bledy 
That I ihonld draam awa; Ih' intnuted holin 
Oq Toae-laaf bedi, paoip'ring the coward heart 
With reeling* all too delicate for utc? 
I tbenrore go, and join head, heart, and handj 
ActiTc and Una, to flgbt Ibe bldddlen fight 
Of KiMiee,fk«ed(HDi and the truth in Chriat." 

On hamng 1^ a Flaet of Raiitmtnt. 
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has,, and Jiis vife desUtute. Ma his, disce his friends Lamb 
afld Southey.' " — ; The Friend^ No. 2. 

This caliunuy needs no refutation at this time of day, but 
it had a long run of currency. Mr. Southey is well known 
to be one of Uie most domestic men in the world :. Mr. Lamb 
was never married; and although both Mrs. Coleridge and Mrs. 
Lovell have long resided with their sister Mrs. Southey, yet 
the conoectioQ end correspondence of Mr. Coleridge witli hts 
faniily oever sufiered the slightest suspension ; and his friends 
Mr, and Mrs- GiUman, with whom the poet resided for the 
kst twenty years of his life,, coald bear their tearful testimony 
th(|t Mr. Coleridge's heart was as good as his he^d. 

" Instead of troubling others,'^ continues the auto-biographer, 
"with my own crude notions and juvenile compositions,! 
was in Geriq^y better employed in attempting to store my 
ova head with the wisdom of others. I made the best use 
of my tipie and means, and there is therefore no period of 
my life on which I can look back with such unmingled. satis- 
faction. Afler acquiring a tolerable sufficiency in the German 
language at Ratzeburg, which with my voyage and journey 
thither I have described in ' The Friend,' I proceeded 
through Hanover to Gikdngen. Here I regularly attended 
the lectures on physiology in the morning, and on natural 
history in the evening, under Blumenbach, — ^a name as dear to 
every Englishman who has studied in that university as it is 
venerable to men of science throughout Europe. £ich- 
hom's lectures on the New Testament were repeated to me, 
from notes by a student from Ratzeburg, a young maii of 
sound learning and indefatigable industry, who is now, I 
believe, a professor of the Oriental languages at Heidelb|:rg. 
But my chief eJibrts were directed towards a grounded know- 
ledge of the German language and literature. From Pro- 
fessor Pychseu I recraved as many lemons. in fhe Gothic 
of Ulphilas as sufficed to make me acquainted with his 
grammar and the radical words of most frequent occurrence ; 
and with the occasional assistance of the same philosophic 
linguist I read through Ottfried's * Metrical Paraphrase of the 
z 4 



Ga&pel,' and die mbst important reraum bf ifaeTheotiss^ 
or the trensitional state of tbe TeatMuc - language,- from I&0 
Gothic to tbe old Oennati of the Smblan pertod. 'Of tbi» 
period (Ui'e polished dialect of which is anaJogoiulothnt of our 
Chaucer, and which leaves ttie {^ilosi^io abideiH in doiditt 
whether the language has not since then lost more in sweet- 
ness and flexibility than it has gained in condensation and 
copiousness,] I read with sedulous accuracy the Minnesinger 
(or singers of love, the Proveb^sl poets of the Swabion 
court,) and the metrical romances ; and then laboured through 
kifficient specimens of the master singers, ibeir dcf;enertite 
successors, not however without occasional pleasnre from th« 
mde yet interesting strains of Haas Sachs the cobbler of 
Ktironberg." — Bii^. Lit. vol. i. pp. 201 — 20S. 
■ On his retnm from Germany, in the year 1800, Mr, Cde»- 
ridge went to reside at Keswick, Where his friend Mr. Sosthey 
had, after filling for some time the situation of secretary te 
Mr; Corry, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, SaaUj 
SettUd, Mr. Wordsworth then living at Grasmere; and' here 
his religious' tenets, to use his own expression, fotmd 8 final 
reconversion to the whole truth in Christ. He - 1^ us, 
indeed, that even before this, while meditating, his heart had 
long been with the Messed Paul and the beloved John, tfaodgh 
his head was with Spinoza. He now became convinced, both 
head and heart, of the doctrine of St. I^iul, and a firm 
believer in the diviiie trinity in unity. 

To conclude our extracts from his iiterary Biography ! — ^ 
« Sixai after Iny return ftotn Germany," says he, " I was 
solicited to nndettake the literary and polidcal department of 
"^llie Morning Post;' and I acceded to the proposal on coii- 
dition that the paper should thenceforward be conducted on 
certalA fixed and aiiOOunced principles,' and that I should be' 
"neither obliged nor requested to deviate frorti them in'fiivour 
'of any party or in &ny &fetit In consequent* that' jotfmttl 
became, and for maiiy yeiirs continued, antiministeflal^ inde«d, 
yet'with n very quidified approbation of the opposition, and 
with greater eai-nestness <and zeal both anH}ac«Mtl' Aid 'MUti- 
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gidlknu." Fcott the commeinemest of the Addtagbm «f) 
ninistratioQ to the present day, whatever I have written^ h» 
*^rf1ie!MortoiBg Post^' or, after that paper was trnoaicTTed (g 
other proprietors, ki * The Coarier,' has been in defeMe'Oi; 
fiirtheronce of the measure* of government' > 

" • Tilings of IhU nature scarca lunite tbe aight 

That gives tbem birth 1 Ibef pciilh in tb« Hght, " 

Cot k«r*»£ufhimaAcr-lirei that Itere , ■. n 

Cuacucel; ought be sai&buttluttbej were.' 

CABTIfKIOUf. ' 

**-Yet in these labours I employed, and, in the belief of 
partial friends, wastedr the prime and manhood of my tDtellectt 
Most smiredtif they added nothing to my fortune or myiwr 
potation. From government, or the friends of goveruMn^ 
I not oaly never received remanenttion, or ever expectadi it, 
bnt I was never honoured with a single acknowledgment or 
cxpressim of satisbction. Yet the retrospect is Cur from 
painlhl, or matter of regrets I am not, indeed, silly caough 
tn take as any thing more than a violent hyperbole of party 
debate Mr< Fox's assertion tliat < the late war was a war pro- 
dnced by " The Morning Post," ' or I should be .proud t» 
have the words inscribed upon my tomU As Kttle do I r& 
gard the circumstance that I was a specified object of Buobo- 
parte's resentment during ray residence in Ital^, in.oons«<)iKnce 
of those essays in ' The Morning Post' during the peace .of 
Amiens. Nor do 1 lay any greater weight oo tbe confirming 
fact, that an order for my arrest was sent from Paris, from 
which danger I was rescued hy the kindness of a noble Bene- 
dictine, and the gracious- eoMrivanee of that good old nuin 
tbe Pope ; for the late tyrant's vindictive appetite Was ofWU- 
Torous,'snd preyed equally on a Due d'£oghien and the 
writer of « newspaper. But I do derive a gratification, from 
the knowledge that my essays contributed to introdjgi.ce the 
practice of placing the questions and events of the day itia 
BMiraL point of view ; in giving a dignity to particular mea- 
sures by tracing their policy or i^poli<7 to permanent, prii}- 
copies,, and «a. interest to principle by'the.appli^IjoQ of tb^ 
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to ndividual neasures. In Mr. Burke's writii^H, indcodt iba 
gernuof dmostall political tratbs aiftjrbe tbnnd. Bat I dare 
Mmine to mjsdf the merit of havkig first explicitly de^cd 
and koalysed the nature of JBCobtniatn ; and that ia di«tii>r 
gubhing the jacobia from the republican and the mere denar 
gogae I both rescued the word from remaining a mere term 
of abuse, and put on their guard many honest nunds who, 
even in the heat of zeal agunst jacobins, admitted or sup- 
ported prkuiples from which the worst parts of that systeca 
may be deduced. That these are not necessary practical 
retalta of such principles we owe to that fortunate iqconse- 
qocnce which permits the heart to rectify the errors of the 
understanding." — Biog, Lit. vol. i. pp. 207—214. 

In the year 1800 were published Mr. Coleridge's transla- 
tion of Schiller's " Walleostein," both the first wid the 
second parts, and then " the harp of Quantock" was nearly 
ulent tor ever. " Many beautiful passages of this transla- 
tioD," says a writer in a late Quarterly Review, " are es- 
dusively the property of the English poet^ who used a M& 
(x^ of the German text before its publication by the author; 
and it is a curious anecdote in literature, that Schiller, in more 
instances than one, afterwards adt^Ced the hints, and trans- 
lated in turn the interpolations, of his own translator. Hence 
it is, also, that there are passages in the German editions of 
tbe present day which are not found in the Engli^ version : 
tliey were^ in almost every case, the subsequent additliHts of 
the German poet" 

In the year 1 804 Mr. Coleridge made a voyage to Malt% 
on a visit to his fi-iaid Dr. Stoddart, then King's Advocate 
there. Sir Alexander Ball Was then Governor of tbsK island, 
and was so greatly pleased with his genius and conversaticm, 
Ifaat during an occasional absence of the Secretary to the.Go' 
vCrnnicnt, he appointed Mr. Ccderidge to act in that alRce. 
We need not say that his talents lay in any other direction 
than that of office business ; bat he Battered himself that bis 
niind could bend to the yoke, and the salary was -BWl. per 
annum. Notwithstanding the eulogium that Mr.'£3ol«idge 
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kas writtttD upon Sir AJexander in " Tke Frien^" ihera was 
liule congeniality of mind between the Governor and bis 
Secretanr. Tbey did not agree, and the einplo7»ent UstiMi 
in Bflme and salary for alwiit nine months only. Mr. Cole- 
ridge was altf^ther in Mahn from May, 1804, Ifl October, 
180£. In his way home he grassed through Calabria aad 
Italy } and it is to be regretted that so few of Ins feeluigs oa 
his visit to Rome are to be found recwded in his wtitings. 

In die years 1809—10 he issued from Grasmere a weekly 
essay, stamped to be sent t^ the geoeisl postr called " The 
IVieod." Iliis paper lasted Sor twenty-seven number^ and 
was then abruptly discontinued ; but the papers have since been 
collected and enlai'ged in three small volames. Ilie original 
node of publication proved as unsatb&ctory to his sub- 
scribers as to himself. The compiler of these memoirs took 
in " The Friend" at the lime of its periodical publicaticm. 
It wa* almost impossible to read these disquisitions (or rather 
excursions) periodically. Sometimes a number was neglected 
to be sent to the subscriber; and thus the cJuio of the 
auUior's reasoning was lost, for the subject seldom was com- 
prised within the sheet. Sometimes, indeed, the sheet broke 
off in the middle of a sentence, and thus the reasoning was 
. inevitably suspended till the next week. How sucli a mind 
as Mr. Coleridge's, so eloquent and full upon all subjects, 
that out of that fulness the mouth would speak, upon all 
subjects, incidental and collateral in the second and third de- 
grees, treating, too, upon such a topic as mwal pbikisophy, 
could think of confining and f^tering itself in weekly essays 
of sixteen page» each, appears more wonderful than even the 
prqect of " The Watchman." *' The Friend" was any thing 
but a periodical publication. 

In the year 1812 Mr. Coleridge, being in London, 
edited, and contributed several very interesting articles to, 
Mr. Southey's " Omniana," in two small volumes, in 18-lS 
the tragedy of" The Remorse" was acted and printed. Ths 
present writ«- and a large party of the author's friends sla- 
tiCHied themselves early in the pit, end bad the pleasure of 
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publicly apfJaoding the entrance of' the poet into one of the 
boXCB. It vns not a good acting play, and Mr. E^liston, 
vho pertonated the hem, may bave been a bad tragedian ; 
but he had at least the good taste to appreciate hi* author's 
^nhis, and to tevevence the man. Mr, Charles Lamb's ex- 
cellent prologue was spoken to this play. It was a <*^ Rejected 
Address^" on the opehii^ of the new theatre,- The play had 
DO gneat ruo ^ it was too beaudful a poem. 

In die year 1816 IV&. Coleridge published " The States- 
man's Manual; or, the Bible the best Guide to political 
Skill aad Foresight; a Lay Sermon;" and in the following 
year " A Second Lay Sermon, addressed to the Higher and 
MidcUc Classes, on the existing Distresses and Discontents." 
Id tliis year also appeared the Biographical Sketches of his 
Literary Life and Opinions, and his newspapier Poems re- 
collected under the tide of " Sibylline Leaves." 
■' Abont this time he wrote the pro^ctus of " TTie Ency- 
dopiMlia Metropolttana," still in the course of puUication, and 
W<M intended tobe its editor; but this final mistake was early 
discorersd and rectified. 

In the year 18 1& likewise was published by Mr. Murray, al 
the recommmdatioR of Ix>rd Byron, who had generously be- 
ft-iended the brother (or rather the father)- poet, the wondrous 
ballad tele of " Christabel." The author tells ns in hb pre- 
filce diat the first part of it was written in bis great poetic 
y«ut, 1797, at Stowey ; the second part after his return from 
Qennany, iu 1800, at Keswick^ the conclBsion yet rettiains to 
be written I- The poet says^ indeed, in this preface, " As in 
lay Tery first conception t^ the tale, I had the whole present 
to my mind, I trust that I shall yet be able to embody in verse 
the tHree parts yet to come." We do not pretend to contra- 
i^ct a poet's dreams; but we believe that Mr. Celerid^ newer 
cemmiinicated to mortal man, woman, or child, how this story 
leV-witekcraft was to end. The poem is, perhaps, move int«r- 
«Bting as a 'IrBgraent For sixteen years we remember it used 
M be recited and transcribed by admiring disciples, till at 
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length it was printed, and at least balf the charm of the poet 
was broken by the counterspell of ^at rival magician FusU 

We must now be bne£ In.lSLS was puUished the drams 
of " Zapolya." In 1825, " Aids to Reflection, in the Fomn 
ation of a manly Character, on the several Groiuids of Frik- 
dence, Morality, and Rel^itui ; illustrated by sdect Passages 
from our elder Divines, especially from Archbishop Ij^^Ooo" 
This is to us a very precious manual. And to conclude the 
catalogue of Mr. Coleridge's works, iu 1830 a small voltune 
" On the Constitution of the Church and State, according to 
the Idea of each, with Aids toward a right Judgment on tlte 
late Catholic Bill." 

In the year 1828 the whole of his poetical works, iodud^ 
ing the dramas of Wallenstein {which had been long oat 
of print), Remorse, and Zapolya, were collected io throe 
elegant volumes by Mr. Pickering, the British classiORl 
publisher; who during the very year of the poet's de^ 
reprinted tbem with still greater additions; and notbiag now 
remains but for the public to purchase them, and thus,, aa 
they are wont to deal with poets, to raise a jnonuioeDt to 
him to whom they denied bread. 

The latter years of Mr. Coleridge's life were made ea^ 
by a domestication with his friend Mr. Gillman, the surgeon 
of Highgate Grove, and for some years the poet deservedly 
received an annuity from his Majesty of 100/. per annum,. as 
an Academician of the Royal Society of Literature. But 
these few most honourable pensions to worn-out veterans, in 
literature were discontinued by the late ministry. Mr.. Cole* 
ridge contributed one or two erudite papers to the Trapsr 
actions of this Society. In the summer o£ 1828 Mn 
Coleridge made the tour of Holland, Flanders, and op tbe 
Rhine as far as Bergen. For some years before his deatl) 
be was afflicted with great bodily paia; and was on one 
occasion beard to say, that for thirteen montlu he had fson 
this cause walked up and down lus chandwr sevtmteen Jkiwi 
each day. He died on the 25th of July, 1B34, bavjng prcr 
viously written the following epitaph for himself: — 
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" 8mp, CbrbUm p*met-*ij I Stop, d^d of Ood 1 
And nad with gentle brewt. Beonth thi* wd 
A poet liei, or that which once seem*d be — 
IHi> lift • thoogfat Id pajttot S. T. C. ! 
Tlutbe, wbo^ mai^ayear, with toil of breatfa. 
Pound death in life, may here find life in death ! 
tSercj Tor ptaiia — to be forgiven for tiane. 
Be mA.'i and bapei throagh Cbnac Do Ibou tlMMCM." 

This isperfection — wortlij of tbe author of the best essay 
on epitaphs in the English language. He was buried in High- 
gate Church. He has lefl three children, nmnely, Hartley, 
Derwent, and Sara. The first has published a volume of 
poems, of whitih it is enough to say that they are worthy of 
Mr. Wordsworth's verses addressed to him at " six years old," 
The second son is in Jioly orders, and is married and settled 
in the west of England ; and the poet's daughter is united 
to her learned and lively cousin, Mr. Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, the author of " Six Months in the West Indies," 
This young lady had the good fortune to be educated in the 
noble library on the banks of the Cumberland Greta, where 
she assisted her accomplished uncle in translating from the 
old French the history of the Chevalier Bayard, and from the 
X^tin the account of tbe Abipones, or Equestrian Indians of 
South America, by tbe Jesuit Martin ]3obrizh offer ; both of 
which works were published by Mr. Murray. 

" Bat of lui Dati>e, speech, beeauu wellnigb 
DisuN in him forgetfulnesi bad wroiight, 
In Latin he compased his luBlor^, 
A gamiloua but a litelj tale, and flau^rt 
Wkh matter of deligbt and food forihwight ; 
Aod if he could, in MerUn'a glui, hare seen 
Bj wkan hi^ tomea to apeak our tongue were taught, 
Tbe old man would haie been aa pleaacd (I wceo) 
As when beinon the ear of that ^al eiDpreM<|aeeD.'' 

Souihit'* Tale of Paragu^g. 

. Jtnow remains Sor us briefly to characterise M^. Coleridg^s 
genius. It was abont the year 1808 that he coromenced at 
the Royal Institnlionithe practice of delivering those courses 
(^lectures on tbe principles of criticism, as applied to 'Shok- 
speare md MQton, wbiefa ho for muiy years a 
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occasioDally at the Russell and Surrey Institutions, and in 
other public rooms. Of these lectures the Tollowing personal 
history has been printed from a letter to Mr. Britton : — 

•• Highgate, 38th Feb. 1819. 
" During a course of lectures I isithfully employ all 
the interrening days in collecting and digesting the materials, 
whether I have or have not lectured on the same subject 
before making no difiBrence. The day of the lecture, till the 
hour of commencement, I devote to the considostion, what 
of the mass before me is best fitted to answer the purposes 
of a lecture, i. e, to keep the audience awake and intexested 
during the delivery, and to leave a sting behind, t. e. a dis- 
position to study the subject anew, under the light of a new 
principle. Several times, however, partly from apprehension 
respecting my health and animal spirits, partly from the wish 
to possess cities that might afterwank be marketable among 
the booksellers, I have previously written the lecture; but 
before I bad proceeded twenty -minutes I have been obliged 
to push the MSS. away, and give the subject a new turn. 
Nay, this was so notorious, that many of my auditors used 
to threaten me, when they saw any number of written papers 
on my desk, to steal them away, declaring tbey never felt so 
secure of a good lecture as when they perceived that I had 
not a single scrap of writing befbre me. I take far, far 
more pains than would go to the set c<Mnposition of a lecture, 
both by varied reading and meditation; but for the words, 
illustrations, 8cc. I know almost as litde as any one of my au- 
dience (i. e. those of any thing like the same education with 
myself) what they will be, five minutes before the lecture 
be^;ins. Such is my vxa/; for such is im/ nature; and in 
attempting any other, I should only torment myself in order 
to disappoint my auditors — torment myself dmmg^ the de- 
livery, I mem ; for in all other respects it would be amuoh 
shorter and easier task to deliver them from writing. I am 
anxious to prsdude any semblance of q^etatiott, aai have, 
thetwfiu^, tmuUed you widi thia.la^|thy preface iwfine il 
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hmn dw lunttliood to umwtr you, tiM jml Bi%llt M ««itf 
sk ■e.wfait ray drewm wen n tha year 1S14, «*«iM^ 
ORHTM of leotares vas at th« Serr^ loatitiltiAC ' J hil H ^ ' 
IVdet. 1 regret that I cannot say the same of all my intel^' 
leetaal Ufe. At leaat, were it in my power, my works' woakl 
ba ooaflwd to the second voiutne of my " Lite«liry Ltf^** 
iJm ess^ of the third Tolunte of " The Friend/' frai* p. ST. ' 
' t« pt 966^ vitb about fifty or sixty pi^es froin the twa fi)niiM>- 
v^utnesk and some half dozen of my poems. 

** If, thenfere, I should be able to employ tiie tfane re*- 
cjdirod for a coorve of six or eight lectures at tbe^Raasell' lb- 
stitvtion, i. e. compatibly wkh other enipk)yment for Ae 
bread and beefof 4ie day, — God ksows how laboriously and 
yet scarcely earned k I should prefer your cominittee^B 
flnakiag their own choice of the subjects from English, Icaliao, 
or Genoa* literature, and eren the fine uts, as far as the 
philoHophy of the same is aloae coneeraed. I bare learat' 
what I might easily have anticipated, that the Lear of' 
Shakspeare is tu>t a good sul^ect for a whole ledture in mjf 
a^le; wkh that exceplioH, any of the plays of Shakspear^ ~ 
the Twelfth Night, Bichard JL, with the i^iaracter ■^■-■ 
Richard IILi Romeo and Juliet, Antony and CleDpatTi^ 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, &&, 8cc., — the Parftdise Los^' 
with the character of Milton (which / aj^^eew to munAer 
was the farourite lecture of those given at the Surrey lastitu- 
tion), Spencer, Dante, old English ballads and metrical ro- 
mances,- — on the uses of poetry in the process df die mhid's 
education, especially on the supernatural, — the ocHapariscMi 
of English poetry, from Chaucer to Miltoc, with the period 
from Dryden (hiclusive) to the Wartons, — ef all these and ' 
of any other cosgenerous sut^ecta, the committee ou^t ' 
take their choice." 

'This letter appears to us to contain the real secret history of 
Mr. Coleridge's mind, and to account for his greater pcqrii- " 
larity as a peripatetic lecturer than as a writer for the study. 
His Toice and conoteaance woe harmonioos and bemtifiil: ' 
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tf^urm •- gl^oM'impivaisdtore. ■ But if he JtunMlf tenid ad. 
Ut^^nt mcm b a p.whHt fats drauQ»wci« in ISH as tbe mow 

iP ^ B ft of A QBctua coime of lacbins, hew ootdd he ai|)«t. 
tiM ihis b««rers sirauld ? " Mr. ^ - ■-- ,"- sud a cotic^ 
lecturer, before be commeBoed bis discoocss one day, " ymL 
at^. tvogtogand tatiting tber^ ttud I would la; a waga jc«. 
tl<»'tL,kww whW I am going to say." — '• No^.air," aBswwtdl 
tb^f^ifwuh" do you?" This reply wogld luwe.beenpo- 
joke in the case of Mr. Coleridge. His.euLogjst io- 1^, lata, 
Qaart#p{]r Review admits that Mr. Gurney, the abiculHhaBd 
writer, -oAteiDptad to take down his lectures, but CQuId' tfulta,. 
iwAiNf : of. it. We have no doubt they would Itave iwd ' 
more wiiqtel^bly than even his printed, works, to unni 
dtMtiuMl wb^ch is. scHoetimes a hopeless task. The tuitbot > 
f^t ttu8( ap4 in hia " Bipgrap^ia Literark" has "A ChjiptU; . 
of . Requests; and Premonitions concerning Um : Perusal dc - 
0[pi««K>il of the Chapljer that follows." Thjs dttapttr cour , 
iii|^.nc<^):lnis.;: — 

' " in ^e, perusal of philosophical works, I have been ' 
gj^fttly bene$ted by a resolve, which,in.the antithedc. form,, 
attd with the allowed, quain^ess of an adage or maxun, I 
hwa be^ accustomed to word thus : — < Until you understand 
a,writei^ii ^oprancet presume.yourself ignorant of bis. utuJer-. 
stfuwlii^.' Xhis golden rule of mine does,, I QWUf r^Af^ble.. 
tbjsee of Pythagoras in its obiicurity rather Ujian its depth. . 
IC however, the reader will permit me to be jny.own Hiero*. 
cles, I trust that he will find its meaning fully explained by, ^ 
the following instances, I have now before me a.trea^ge ofa , 
r^igiofifi fiinaljcifull of dreams and supernatural experiences... 
I ae^ db).rly lh» .writer's grounds, and their hoUownffiB..!.. 
have. »v complete insight into the causes whjch,.througt4 the,,, 
medium of his body, had acted on his mind; and by ^ijp^'*, , 
cation of received and ascertained laws I can satisfactorily 
e^lpUia io, my .own reaaon the strange incidents which, tlfe 
writer .records of iwnself. And this I can do without ^»</ 
peeking him of any iotentional talsehood. As when ip broad, 
daylight^ iwa .tracks thf steps of a traveller i|»'ho bad.losji ^ 
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his way in a fog, or by treacfaerons moooBhine, even so, uid 
with the same tranquil sense of certainty, can I follow die traces 
of this bewildered vitionary. I understand his ignomntx. 

" On the other hand, I have been repernsing, with the 
best energies of my mind, the THmceas of Plato. Whatever 
I comprehend impresses me with a reverential sense of ^e 
author's genius ; but there is a considerable portion of the 
work to which I can attach no consistent meaning. In -other 
treatises of the same philosopher, intended for the average 
comprehensionB of men, I have been delighted with the 
masterly good sense, with the perspicai^ of the language, 
and the aptness of the inductions. I recollect, likewise, that 
numerous passages in this author, which I thoroughly com- 
prehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to me than Ae 
passages now in question. It woald, I am aware, be quite 
Jaskionable to dimisa them at once na Platonic jargon. Sut 
this I cannot do with satisfacticm to my own mind, because I 
have sought in vain for causes adequate to the solution of the 
assumed inconsistency. I have no insight into the possibility 
of a man so eminently wise using words with such half^ 
meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no-meanings 
to his readers. When, in addition to the motives dius sug- 
gested by ray own reason, I bring into distinct remembrance 
the number and the series of great men, who, after long and 
zealous study of these works, had joined in honouring the 
name of Plato with epithets that tJmost transcend homanity, 
. I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might argue 
want of modesty, but would hardly be received by the ju- 
dicious as evidence of superior penetration. llieFefore, 
utterly baffled in all my attempts to understand the ignorance 
of Plato, I conclude rmf self ignorant of Ms understanding," — 
Bi'og. Lit. vol. i. pp. 2S5— aS7. 

We know not whom Mr. Coleridge meant by this *• re- 
li^ous fanatic." It cannot be Jacob Behmen, for him Mr. 
Coleridge has previously called " an en^usiast, as contra- 
distinguished from a fanatic" (vol. i. p. 13S.); but even of 
" this poor ignorant shoemaker," he says, " many and groas 
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v&ee his delusions ; " and therefore we should like to have 
shown Mr. Coleridge the following easy verses of Byrom, a 
disciple of this very mystic, by which he would have teen that 
there are sensible and acute minds that have applied his rea- 
soning on the subject of Flato to the case of Jacob Behmen, 
that it might equally be applied to the writings of Sweden- 
bwgi Huntington, or Irving*, and that this "golden rule" 
cannot therefore be the test of the truth of any meta[)hysic^ 
or thjaos<^hicat system : — 

" Sacralel'i Jtq'ty cattceming tferacIUiu'i Ifrliingt. 
" When Socrates hid read, la authors note, 
A certain book that Heraciilua wrote. 
Deep in iti matter and obKure beside, 
Aali'd hi« opinion of it, he replied, 
< All that I ondentand is good and true. 
And what 1 don't ii, I belier^ ao loo.' 

" nui aoswet'd SocraCei, whom Oreeca coBreM'd 
TfaewiKK of beraageaandthebest. 

By justice moved, and candou r of a piece 
Vith that phiiiffiopheT'ii repute in Greece: 
Worthj of imitalion, to be aure. 
When a good writer is BOmetimeB obscure. 

" All the faannguing, therefore, on tbe thenu 
Of deep obscurity in Jacob Bebme 
Is but itself obscure ; for he might see 
IlkTther, 't ia poulble, than you or me : 
Meanwhile the goodcesi of bis pluncr page 
Demands the answer of tbe Grecian sage. 

" He whom the fair Socratical remark 

Describes was call'd iT«or«»or, or the dark ; 
Yet his wise reader from the good in view 
Thought that bis dorlter passages were true : 
He would not judge of what, as yet, lay hid, 
By what he did not see, but what he did. 

'■ Tbe books of Biihnie, as none are tied to read, 
To blame unread they have as little need : 
As Ihey who read them most the most commend, 
Olliera at least may venture to su^wnd. 
Or think, with rePrence to such books as these, 
Of Heraclitus and of Socrates.'* 

' Of hii friend Mr. Irving's theological system Mr. Coleridge does not say 
that be understands his ignorance, but only, ■' I cannot see my way in it." 

On CInavh and Slate, p. IGS. 
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■ The CMC put b; Mr. Cc^eru^ of Plato is wiidy difeoent 
from Hat of my modern. Antiquity, a -dead laDguage,' ibe 
kw8 of coDtemporarjr literature, Kre mighty ingradients ia kie 
obficority; bat to tell the student that wHess he fisels hia 
own underttatxling superior to that of his antfaor be is to 
Sail down and worship, is to stop the mouth of all free «v 
^iiy. Socrates would never have said he did not vndentond 
Plato : surely, surely, to be intelligible must be ii» ftrmc^tKm 
et Jims both of speaking and of wridng ; and If tiie philo' 
sopher cannot nudce himself so by a gradual process of de- 
finition and natural induction, he had better resign his chair 
or his pea to some clearer mind, which shall be endued with 
that gift of explanation which does not fall to the lot of ^ 
men, although the wisdom may be in them. Mr. Coleridge 
binudf admits this (dmost) truism of the necessity of in- 
telligibility, when he justly praises Mr. Southey, by sayings 
ia the very same volume (p. 68.), " his prose is always intri- 
I^^ble."— " Intelligibilia," again he says, " non intellectniti, 
affero." We answer, that is the ijuesticHi, whedier Mr, CtHt- 
ridge'a metai^yaics or principles of criticism are iateUigdile 
or nou Mr. Gumey says his lectnres are not : a pereon, whom' 
Mr. Coleridge describes as his "judicious and tasteful friend," 
tells him hia writings are not. Mr. Coleridge proceeds with 
the chapter so awfully commenced for about fifty pages, and 
then breaks oS in the middle of a sentence : — 

" Thus far had the vork been transcribed for the press, 
when I received the following letter from a friend, whose 
practical judgment I hare had ample reason to esdmate and 
>ai«re, And whose taste and sensibility preclude all die excdses 
whiah my self-love might possibly have prompted me to set- 
up ia plea against the decinon of advisers of equal good sense, 
but with less tact and feeling: — 

*' * Dear C. — You ask my opinion concerning your chapter 
on the Imagination, both as to the impressions it made on 
myself, and as to those which I think it will make on the 
public, i. e. that part of the public who, from the title of the 
i*ark, and -from its forming a sort of introduction to a volume' 
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of poeuK^ are iilcely to consdtDte the great majority of }roiir 
KBden. AH.to myself, and stadng in the first place the elfect 
9a my andentoMiiiig, yonr t^inions and method of argument 
were not only -so new to me, but so directly the reverse of all 
I had ever been accustomed to consider as truth, that even 
if I had e<»nprebended yoar premises sufficiently to bave ad- 
mitted them, and had seen the necessity of yoar conclusionsi 
I' should atiU have been in that state of mind which you have 
so iogenioualy evolved as the antitheses to that in .which a 
man is when he makes a bidi. In your own words, I should 
bare felt as if I had been, standing on my head. The effect 
on my Jeelmgs, on the other hand; I cannot better r^reaent 
than by suppouog myself to have known only our light, ury, 
modern chapels of ease, and then for the first time to hava 
been placed, and left alone, in one of our largest Gothic 
cathedrals in a gusty moonlight night of autoran, " now in 
gtimmn' and now in gloom," otten in palpable darkness, not 
without a chilly sensation of terror ; then suddenly emerging 
into broad, yet visionary lights^ with coloured shadows of 
fantastic sh^>es, yet all de^ed with holy insignia and qiystic 
symbols, and ever and anon coming oat iiill upon pictares 
and stone-work images of great men, with whose names I waA 
fomiliar, but which looked upon- me with countenances and 
an expression the most dissimilar to all I had been in 
the habit of conneeting with those names. ' Those whcHn i 
had been taught to ven^-ate as almost superhuman in mag- 
nitude of intellect I found perched in little fretwork niches; 
as grotesque dwarfsj while the grotesques, io my hitherto 
belief, stood guarding Hm high altar with ail the dmracters 
of apotheosis. In short, what I had supposed substancta 
were thinned away into shadows, while every where shadows 
were deepened into substances, 



Yet after all I could not but repeat the lines which you had 
quoted from a MS. poem of your own in " The Feiend," and;- 

A A s 
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applied to a work of Mr. Wordsworth, though with a few of 
the words altered : — 

—^— •■ An orpluc tale Indeed ! 
A (ale abtairt of high ■nd posnonale fliougbd 
To a strangt mu«c chanted '. " 

" ' Be assured, however, that I look forward aaxtously to 
your great book on the Constructive Philosophy which you 
have promised and announced ; and that I will do my best te 
understand iL Only I will not promise to deicend into the 
dark cave of Trophonius with you, there to rub my own ^es, 
in order to mate the sparks and figured flashes which I am 
required to see. 

«* So much for myself. But as for the public, I do not 
hesitate a moment in advising and urging you to withdraw 
the chapter from the present work, and to reserve it for your 
announced treatise on the Logos, or communicative intellect ia 
man and Deity. First, because, imperfectly as I understand the 
presait chapter, I see clearly that you have done too much, 
and yet not enough. You have been obliged to omit so 
many links from the necessity of compression, that what 
remains looks (if I may recur to my former iUustratton) like 
the fragments of the winding steps of an old ruined tower. 
Secondly,' &c." — Siog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 290—293. 

And so, instead of cancelling or with drawing the part already 
transcribed of this mysterious chapter, we get uo more of it. 
Kow, with all our reverence and admiration of Mr. Coleridge, 
we will ask any candid man whether this is the proper way 
to write for the public, any more than to dream aloud is a 
decent mode of lecturing to an adult and educated class? 
We presume that Mr. Coleridge's sensible correspondent 
alludes to the same magnum opus of which the late 
Quarterly Keview says, " He has expended the labour of 
his life in founding and completing a truly catholic system of 
philosophy for a Christian man," and which he has left ready 
for the press. * We can only say, witii the letter-writer, 

* In the " Aids to ReSectioD," (he title of thii irork ia snid to be " AMettipii 
of Religion w neceuarily ioTolTing Revelation, and of Christiani^ a tlw 00)7 
Berelation of peniHiient and universal Validity." 
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thati whcD it shall appear, " we will do our beit to under- 
stand it ;" and that if we fail, we shall not tlilnk the worse of 
our understanding because we may not be able to pretend 
that we understand Uie ignorance of such a man as Mr, 
Coleridge. 

These remarks, made in great humility and with profound 
respeet for tJie genius of the illustrious dead, must be under- 
stood to apply solely to Mr. Coleridge's prose works. His 
poems, even when most metaphysical, are as intelligible as 
they are beautiful. We have only to regret that our limited 
space prevents, us from the pleasure of investigating them. 

Instead of answering the repeated calls of Mr. Wordsworth 
and his other friends for more poetry, thus has this great 
genius dreamt and talked his life away, in literary projects, 
in exten^K>rary lectures, in metaphysical abortions, and in 
antversal procrastination. 

" I have," he beautifully says of himself, " laid too many 
eggs in the hot sands of this wilderness, the world, with ostrich 
carelessness and ostrich oblivion. The greater part, indeed, 
have been trod under foot and are forgotten ; but yet no 
small number have crept forth into life, some to furnish 
feathers for the caps of others, and still more to plume the 
shafts in the quivers of my adversaries, — of them that, un- 
provoked, have lain in wait against my souh" — Biog, Lit. 
vol. i. pp. 47, 48. 

Long before Goethe's Faust had sppeared in a complete 
state, and before Mr. Coleridge had seen any part of it, he 
had planned a work upon the same, or what he takes to be 
the same, idea ; and of which a skeleton is given in " The 
^artertj Review," to which we have bo often referred. 

Sir Walter Scott expressly admits that the structure of 
the verse of bb " Layof the X.ast Minstrel" was suggested by 
" Christabel," which lYr. Stoddart recited to him in the 
year 1800. 

" In this manner," says Mr. Wordsworth in the postscript 
to his ** River Duddon," ** I had proceeded insensibly without 
perceiving that I was trespassing on ground preK)CCupied, at 
A A 4 
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least M 'flir as ihtintion wort, by Mr. Gdkrt^ei'whJ/miefe 
Hian t*errty years ago used to speak of writftig » hirat 'p«»0fll 
t6 bd entitled 'The Brook,' of which he has 'given a sketch 
•iB* a j'fieerit jiublicaliein." 

' ' "^During my second term at Cambridge," says Mr, OriCi^ 
ridge in the 14th number of "The Friend," "I bad commenced 
aworkon the plan ofthewelUknown * Miseries of-Humiui Life/ 
'tit least iv^ the Same title, for by its tide only, and by the 
'jtleasure expressed by all who have spoken to me of it, am I 
licqtiAinted witli that publication. But, at the same-time, I 
'had meant to add as an appendix a Cattd<^ie Raisonn^^F 
«t^ jQghts, inddents,'and employments that leave ua better 
itien than tiiey found us, or, to use my original phrase, of ike 
■things that do it man's heart good." 

■■ Again, in the' following letter to a friend*, Mr. Coleridge 
cOrtipl&inS:— ^ ■ 

' " Sixteen or seventeen years ago I delivered eighteen !ec- 
tdrbs on Shakspeare at the Royal Institution, three fourths Of 
Which appeared at that time startling paradoxes, vrWeh have 
since been adopted even by men who at the time made use of 
them as probfs of my flighty and paradoxical turn of mlnd,-^ 
all tending to prove that Shakspeare's judgment was, if pos^ 
sible, still more wonderful than his genius; or, rather, that 
the contradistinction itself between judgment and genius 
rested oh an utterly false theory. This and its proofs and 
grounds have been (I should not have said adopted, but) pro- 
duced as their own legitimate children ; nay, the merit ji^ven to 
a foreign writer, whose lectures were not delivered orally till 
two-years after mine, rather than to their countrymanf, though 
I dare appeal to the most adequate judges whether there is 
one single principle in Schlegel's work (which is not an 
^admitted drawback from its merits) that was not established 
and applied in detail by me. Plutarch tells us that egotism 
is a venial fault in the unfortunate, andjustifiable in the calum- 
niated ; yet I should not have done this violence to myself but 

• Poblislie^in Uie " Csnlerijury Magaiine." 

1- Perhapi Mr. Sclilegel made biinwlf more Intel] igibte tikau Mr. ClUtridga.- 
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^bat.Mr. Werdstfarth, fer whose fame I bad felt and -Tougltt 
witi^ an ecdour that tuooitnted to abEoIute self-Kjblivion, and.tQ 
which I o«« Biamly the rancour of the Ediaburgh dan, nai 
(far more injuriouB to me) the coldness, neglect, and equivocal 
coftiplkaents of ' The Quarter]; Review,' faos affirmed in print 
that «'GeiBiaa critic 6rst taught us to think correctly cdo- 
conting Ktafc^ieare." 

It is nonrtime to close these memoirs ; o^erwiBe we shpuLd 
like to have said a few words coDceroii^ tlie critical conduct 
of a mao of Mr. Jeffrey's high character towards the works of 
Messrs. Wordsworth and Coleridge; for the controversy at 
last became personal on both ddes. It is now of very little 
ctmsequence, except to itself what " The Ediubiugh ^view^' 
may say of either of these great poets* for they have loiig tdup 
their places among the classics of their country. " The Ex- 
cursion" has done and " will do;" and long may, at least, 
-Mr. Wordsworth live to wear his laurels oad to reap bis re- 
gard t But twenty tyt thirty years ago it was of more import- 
ance ; and the two great reviews were then wanting, as they 
always have been, in not leading the public taste, instead of 
following it. Their praise of these great poets now will be stfll 
only following the public taste which has come round, and such 
pruse can therefore claim no merit or tlianks from the pQOts> 
"The Quarterly Keview" has recently put forth an able and jutst 
eulogy upon the poetical works of Mr. Coleridge ; but we have 
l^wo fears upon the subject of the critique; first, that it was left 
for one of his kiiisuien to execute, and, secondly, that the po^t 
did not live Co read iL 



With the foregoing MeiDoir we tiaVe been &voQred by a 
friend. Thefollowing letter, addressed to the editor of " The 
Tiroes," soon afler Mr. Coleridge's death, by the Rev, William 
L. Bowles, proves that however difficult it may be to believe, 
consistently with other facts, that Mr. Coleridge ever enlisted 
as a private soldier, such was actually the case ; — » 
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*' Sir, — In yonr paper of the 5th instant the following 
passage occurs, quoted from a literary joanial (* The Atb»- 
DKum'), respecting a singular Incident in the early life of tiie 
late Mr. Coleridge: — 

*' ' We have reason to believe that daring the early part of his 
life be enlisted as a common soldier in the dragoons. Of 
course he did not remain long In the service. Perha^ his then 
dbmocratical feelings made hb officers wiling to get rid (^ him; 
po-haps, which Is a fact, he could not be taught to ride.' 

" Upon this singular &ct, or what might be called in the me- 
taphysician's own language ' psychological curiosity,' I trespass 
for a minute on your time and paper, as I am, perhf^s, the 
only person now living who can explain all the circumstances 
from Mr. Coleridge's own mouth, with whom I became ac- 
quainted after a sonnet addressed to me in his poems; more- 
f>ver, being intimate from onr school days, and at Oxford, wiUi 
that very officer in his regiment who alone procured his di»- 
charge, fix)m whom also I heard the facts after Coleridge be- 
came known as a poet. 

"The regiment waei the 15th Elliot's Light Dragoons; the 
officer was Nathaniel Ogle, eldest son of Dr. Newton Ogl^ 
Dean of Winchester, and brother of the late Mrs. Sheridan ; 
he was a scholar, and leaving Merton College, he entered this 
regiment a comet. Some years afterwards, I believe he was 
then Captain of Coleridge's troop, going into (he stables, at 
Reading, he remarked, written on the white wall, under one of 
the saddles, in large pencil characters, the following sentence, 
in Latin, 

" ' Ebeu!' quun inttirtuiiii miscrimum est fu!ue Micemr' 

" Being struck with the circumstance, and himself a scholar, 
Captain Ogle enquired of a soldier whether he knew to whom 
the saddle belonged. ' Please your honour, to Comberback,' 
answered the dragoon. — * Comberback I' said his captain, 

* sead him to me.* Comberback presented himself with the 
inside of his hand in iront of his cap. Hb officer mildly saidi 

* Comberback, did you write the Latin sentence which I have 
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just read under your saddle ? ' — ' Please your honour,' answered 
the soldier, ' I wrote it.' — * Then, iny lad, you are not what 
you appear to be. I shall speak to the connnanding officer, 
and you may depend on my speaking as a friend,' The 
commanding officer, I think, was General Churchill. Com- 
berback* was examined, and it was found out, that having left 
Jesus Collie, Cambridge, and being in London without re- 
sources, he had enlisted in this regiment. He was soon dis- 
charged, — not from his democratical feelings^ for whatever 
those feelings might be, as a soldier he was remarkably orderly 
and obedient, though he could not rub down his own horset 
He was discharged firom respect to his friends and bis station. 
His friends having been infitrmedofhissituationy a chaise was 
soon at the door of the Bear Inn, Reading, and the oGBcers of 
the 15tb cordially shaking his hands, particularly the officer 
who had been the means of his discharge, he drove ofl> not 
witbouta tear in his eye, whilst his old coinpaoionsof the tap- 
room f gave him three hearty cheers as the wheels rapidly 
rolled away along the Bath road to London and Cambridge. 
" Having seen the extract mentioned, I communicate this 
more correct account, which you may publish with or without 
a name, and I am, &c. 

" William L. Bowles." 



We annex a cento of brief extracts from various publica- 
tions, illustraUve of Mr. Coleridge's genius and personal cha- 
racter : — 

" Coleridge was a philosopher, a poet, and, what was infi- 
nitely better, a sincere and zealous Christian. Both by the 
endowments of nature and the acquisitions of study, he was 

* ■■ When be'enlisted he was ubed his iiimc. He heubited, but saw the nune ' 
Combeituck over a thof door near Westmiiuter Bridge, and initantly said hii 
name was ' Combeiback.' " 

t " It ihould be meiitioiied, that \>j tax the raoac correct, aublime. chaste, and 
beautiful of bia poems, mtojudviD, ' Reiigioua M uaingi,' wu written, turn itUer 
ly/UBi academi, but in the tsp-iaoni'*t Reading. A fine subject for a painting bj 
Wilkie." 
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fitted to take the highest atMioa in the ]ite»tuve of hie 
countryi could he hsve »ubdued a ctmsiitutioBsi indeleDoe of 
diaracter> which made him always rest satisfied with dwag 
jpst ^ougb for the day that was passing over him, and no 
more. He would discourse volames of rich aod varipus phi< 
losoi^y^ pouring, forth exuberant streams of miod, with no 
more e&rt than it coats an ordinary man to talk about the 
loose matters that are constantly floating on the surface of 
lifei in their way to speedy oblivion ; but it was a hard task 
to. get him to terite even a pamphlet. Hence, while his aCy 
koowledged productions . are comparatively few, considering 
how early he eommenced author, he was a large conU-ibutor 
{from necessi^) to newspapers and peiiodicals,. of sluwt, p^ 
risbaUe articles, upon purely temporary topie% which coul ; 
be finished at a sitting and which, when finish^ procured 
him prompt meuis for supplying his immediate wants. Had 
he possessed application equal to his mental activity, (which 
vas prodi^ous, for he seemed t» be made of thought,) th« 
iforld would have possessed treasures which are now placed 
beyond its reach for ever." — Canterbury Magazine. 



'I It was, I think, in the month of August, but certainly in 
the summer season, and certainly in the year 1807] that I 
first saw this illustrious man, the largest and most spacious 
intellect, the subtlest and tlie most compreheoslvey in my 
judgment, that has yet existed ^mongst men. — 
, " T had received directions for finding out the house where 
Coleridge was visiting ; and, in riding down a main street of 
Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway corresponding (o the descrip- 
tion given me. Under this was standing and gazing about him a 
man whom I shall describe. In height he might seem to be about 
five feet eight (he was, in reality, about an inch and«a half 
taller, but his figure was of an order which drowns the 
height] ; his person was broad and full, and tended even, to 
corpulence; his complexion was bir, though not what punt- 
ers technically style fair, because it was associated with black, 
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lisir i his eyes were large, and soH: in their expression ; and 
' ft was fmta the peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess 
wiiicfa mixed with their light that I recognised my object; 
This was Coleridge^ I examined him steadfastly ibr el 
minnte w more; and it struck me that he saw nekher myself 
nor snyotbw otyect in the street. Hewas in a deep reverie; 
for I had dbruounted, made two or three triSii^ arrange^ 
ments at an inn-door, and advanced close to him, before he 
had apparratly become conscious of my presence. The 
soaod of my voice, anoounung my own name, first awoke 
him: be started, and for a moment seemed at a loss to under- 
stand my purpose, or his own situation ; for he repeated 
rapidly a number of words which had no relation to either of 
us. Iliere was no mauvaise konie in his manner, but simple^ 
perplexi^, and an apparent difficulty in recovering his posi- 
tion amongst daylight realities. This little scene over, he 
recdved me with a kindness of manner so marked that it 
might be called gracious. TTie hospitable family with whom 
he was domesticated were distinguished for their amiable 
manners and enlightened understandings : tbey were descend^ 
ants from Chubb, the philosophic writer, and bore the same 
name. For Coleridge they all testified deep affection and es- 
teem — sentiments in which the whole town of Bridgewater 
seemed to share; for in the evening, when the heat of the 
day had declined, I walked out with him ; and rarely, per- 
haps never, have I seen a person so much interrupted in one 
hour's space as <7oleridge, on this occasion, by the courteous 
attentions of young and old. All the people of station and 
weight in the place, and apparently all the ladies, were 
abroad to enjoy the lovely summer evening ; and not a party 
passed without some mark of smiling recognition ; and the 
■najority stopping to make personal enquiries about his 
health, and to express their anxiety that he should make a , 
lengthened stay amongst th^m." — The Engli^ Opiwn-Eaier. . 

'* In his freshman's year he won the gold medal for the 
Greek ode ; and in hb secoDd year he became a candidate 
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for the Craven scholarship, — a university scholarship] for 
which under-graduBtes of any standing are entitled to become 
candidates. This was in the winter of 1792. Out oFsiKteeB 
or eighteen competitors a selection of f<Nir w«a made to con- 
tend for the prize, and these four were Dr. Butler, now the 
Head Master of Sbrewsburyj Dr. Keate* the late Head 
'Master of Eton ; Dr. BethelJ, the present Bishc^ of Bangor ; 
and Coleridge. Dr. Butler was the successful candidate. But 
pause a moment in Coleridge's history, and think of him at 
this period 1 Butler! Keatel BethelU and Coleridge! How 
dtflferent the career of each in future life I O Coleridge, 
through what strange paths did the meteor of genius lead 
thee I Pause a moment, ye distinguished men j and deem it 
not the least bright spot in your happier career, that you and 
Coleridge were once rivals, and for a moment running 
abreast in the pursuit of honour, I believe that his disap- 
pointment at tliis crisis damped his ardour. Unfortunately, 
at that period there was no classical tripos; so that, if a 
person did not obtain the classical medal, he was thrown 
back among the totally undistinguished ; and it was not allow- 
able to become a candidate for the classical medal, unless you 
had taken a respectable degree in mathematics. Coleridge 
had not the least taste for these, and here his case was lu^je- 
less; so that he despaired of a Fellow^ip, and gave up what 
in his heart he coveted, college honours, and a college life. 
He had seen Middleton (late Bishop of Calcutta) quit Pem- 
broke under similar circumstances. Not quite similar, be* 
cause Middleton studied mathematics so as to take a respectable 
degree, and to enable him to try for the medal ; but he &iled, 
and therefore all hopes failed of a Fellowship — most fortu- 
nately, as it proved in after-life for Middleton, though he 
mourned at the time most deeply, and exclaimed, * I am 
Middleton, which is another name for Misfortune I ' — 

" ' Tliere n a ProWdenra which ahapet our eoda. 
Rough-hew them how we will, ' 

That which Middleton deemed a misfortune drew hitn from 
the cobwebs of a college library to the active energies of a 
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useful and honoured Hfe. — But to return to Coleridge. When 
he quitted college, which he did before he had taken a degree, 
in a moment <^ mad-cap caprice — it was, indeed, an inaus- 
picious hour ! -^ ' Jn an inauspicious hour I left the friendly 
cloisters and the happy grove of quiet, ever-honoured Jesus 
Collie, Cambridge.' Short but deep and heartfdt reminis- 
cence I In a literary life of himself this short memorial is 
all that Coleridge gives of his happy days at college. Say 
not that be did not obtain, and did not wish to obtain, classical 
honours I He did obtiun them, and was eagerly ambitious of 
them; but he did not bend to that discipline which was to 
quality him for the whole course. He was v^y studious, but 
his reading was desultory and capricious. He took little ex- 
ercise merely for the sake of exercise; but he was ready at 
any time to unboid bia mind in conversation, and for the sake 
of this, his room (the ground-floor room on the right hand of 
the staircase facing the great gate) was a constant rendezvous 
of conversation-loving friends, — I will not call them loungers, 
for they did not call to kill time, but to enjoy it. What 
evenings have I spent in those rooms I What little suppers, 
or eixings, as they were called, have I enjoyed ; when ^schy- 
lus, and Plato, and Thucydidea were pushed aside, with a 
pile of lexicons, &c. to discuss the pamphlets of tbe day. 
EvQ' and anon, a pamphlet issued from the pen of Burke. 
There was no need of having the book before us. Coleridge 
had read it in the morning, and in the evening he would re- 
peat whole pages verbatim. Frend's trial was then in pro- 
gress. Pamphlets swarmed from the press. Coleridge had 
read them all ; and in the evening, with our negus, we had 
them viva voce gloriously. O Coleridge I it wpB, indeed, an 
inauspicious hour when you quitted the friendly cloisters of 
Jesus. Tbe epithet * friendly ' implied what you were think- 
ing of when you thought of college. To you, Coleridge, 
your contemporaries were indeed friaidly, and I believe that 
in your literary life you have passed over yonr college life so 
briefly, because you wished to banish from your view ' the 
visions of long departed joys.' To enter into a description 
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of jKor coUogt da^ would htam calM up 1 t » 4a4)f ifiytmt 
Memory ' the hopea which poce dwae luigbti* fta4 n«iii« yotlt, 
b««t uak." — Qentieman'i Maggginei C«ti^ ^eniaifftamt 
t^S^r. Coleridge. 

*' As a great poet, and a still graater philosopher, th« W(»ld 
hn hvdfy yet done justice to tbe genius of Cplef iUge^ It 
waa in truth of aa or^r not to be appreciated in a brief epacff,. 
A far longer life than that of Coleridge shall uo% suffice .tp. 
bring to maturity the harveBt of a renown like his. The 
ripening of his mind, with all its golden fruitage is but th^ 
seedtime of his glory. The close and oonsummaUoD of hi* 
labours (grievous to those that knew him, and even .to those 
that knew him not,] is the mere commencement of his eternity 
of fame. As a poet, Coleridge was unquestionably ^fvoi,- as. 
a moralist, a theologian, and a philosopher, of tbe very highest 
class; he was utterly unapproachable. And here, gentle 
reader, let me be plainly understood as speaking not merely 
of the present, \yut the past. Nay, more! Seeing that, the 
earth herself is now past her prime, and gives various indica- 
tions of her beginning to ' grow grey in years,' it would, per- 
haps, savour more of probability than presumpdon, if I were 
likewise to include the fvhtre. It is thus tha|, looking both 
to what is, and to what has been, we seem to feel it, like 
a truth intuitive, that we shall never have another Shakspeara 
in the drama, nor a second Milton in the regions of sulilinier. 
song. As a poet, Coleridge has done enough to show bow 
much more he might and could have done, if he had so 
thought fit. It was truly said of him, by an excellent critic 
and accomplished judge, * Let the dullest clod that- ever vege- 
tated, provided only he be alive and hears, be shut up m a 
room with Coleridge, or in a wood, and subjected for a few 
miwites to the ethereal influence of diet wonderful man's 
monologue, and he will be^ to believe himself a poet The 
barren wilderness may not blossom like the rose; but it will 
■eem, or rather feel to do so, under the lustre of an imagin- 
aiioD wdutustless as ^ sun.' — . . 
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~''**'At the- httaie of the attached fi-iend, undsr whole roof' 
tfcis ilioatrioBs man spent the "Ititter ^esrs of his life, it w«r 
the custom to have a conversazione every Thursday evening. 

Here Coleridge was the centre and admiration of the circle 
that gathered round him. He could not be otherwiae than 

B^are of the intellectual homage of which he was the object; 
jA fiiore he sate, talking and looking all sweet and simple 
artd *vine things, the very personification of meekness and 
humility. Now he spt^e of passing occurrences, or of sur- 
rounding ot^ects, — the flowers on the taUe, or the dt^ oa 
the hearth ; and enlarged in most familiar-wise on the beauty 
. of the one, the attachment, the almost moral nature of the 
other, and the wonders that were involved in'each. And now, 
soaring upward with amazing majesty, into those sublimer 
regions in which his soul delighted, and absti-acting himself 
from the things of time and sense, the strength of his wing 
soon carried him out of sight. And herei even in these his 
eitgle flights, although the eye in gazing after him was dazzled 
and blinded, yet ever and anon a sunbeam would make its 
way through the lof^holes of the mind, giving it to discern 
that beautiful amalgamation of heart and spirit, that could 
equally raise him above his fellow-men, or bring him down 
again to the softest level of humanity. * It is easy,* says the 
critic before alluded to,^'itiseasy to talk — not Very difficult 
to speechify ^ hard to speak; but to " discourse" is a. giA 
rarely bestowed by Heaven on mortal man. Coleridge has 
it in perfection. While he is discourdng, the world loses all 
its commpn-places, ami you and your wife imagine yourselves 
Adam and Eve, listening to the aRable archangel Raphael in 
the garden of Eden. You woiiid no more dream of wishing 
him to be mute for awhile, than you would a river, that " im- 
poses silence with a stilly sound." Whether you understand 
two consecutive sentences, we shall not stop too curiously to 
enquire; biit you do something better — you feel the whole, 
just like any other divine music. And 'tis your own fcult if 
you do not " a wiser and a better man arise to-morroWs 
inom." ' " — ■ The Metropolitan. 
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An elaborate bdiI admirable cridque on Coleridge^s 
" Poetical Works," in "The Quarterly Review, No. CIII," 
written just before faie death, opens a§ follows : — 

** Idolised by many, and used without scruple by more^ the 
poet of * Christabd' and the ' Ancient Mariner' is but little 
truly known in that common literary world, which, without 
the prerogative of conferring fame hereafter, can most surely 
give or prevent popularity for the proent In that circle be 
commonly passes for a man of genius wbo has written some 
very beautiful verses, but whose original powers, whatever 
tbey were, have been long since lost or confounded in ibe 
pursuit of metaphysic dreams. We ourselves venture to 
think very differently of Mr. Coleridge, both as a poet and a 
philosopher, although we are well enough aware that nothing 
which we can say will, as nutters now stand, much advance 
his chance of becoming a fashwnable author. Indeed, as we 
rather believe, we should earn small thanks from him for our 
happiest exertions in such a cause ; for certainly, of all the 
men of letters whom it has been our fortune to know, we 
never met any one who was bo utterly regardless of the re- 
putation of the mere author as Mr. Coleridge — one so 
lavish and indiscriminate in the exhibition of his own intel- 
lectual wealth before any and every person, no matter who — 
one so reckless who might reap where he had most prodigally 
sown and watered. ' God knows,' — as we once heard him 
exclaim upon the subject of his unpublished system of philo- 
sophy, — < God knows, I have no author's vanity about it 
I should be absolutely glad if I could he^ that the tking had 
. been done before me.' It is somewhere told of Virgil, that 
he took more pleasure in the good verses of Varius and 
Horace than in his own. We would not answer for \hat ; 
but the story has always occarred to us, when we have seen 
Mr. Coleridge criticbing and amending the work of a con- 
temporary author with much more zeal and hilarity than we 
ever perc^ved him to display about any thing of his own. 
Perhaps our readers may have heard repeated a saying of 
Mr. Wordsworth, that many men of this age hod done won- 
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4ktM things, as Davy, Scott, Cuvier, &c. ; bat that Cole- 
ridge was tbe onl; wonderful man be eter knew. Soisething, 
of course> must be allowed in this as in all other such cas«s 
for the antithesiB ; but We believe the fact really to be, that 
the greater part of those who have occasionally visited Mr. 
Coleridge have left him with a feeling akin to the judgment 
indicated in the above remark. They admire the man more 
than bis works, or they forget the works in the absorbing 
impression mode by the living author. And no wonder. 
Those who remember him in his more vigorous days can 
bear witness to the peculiarity and transcendent power of his 
conversational eloquence. It was unlike any tiling that could 
be heard elsewhere ; t^ie kind was difierent, the d^ree was 
different, ^e manner was different. The boundless range of 
scientific knowledge, the brittiM)^ and exquisite nicety of 
illustration, die deep and ready reasoning, tbe strangeness end 
itmnensity of bookish lore, were not all; tbe dramatic story, 
the joke, tbe pun, the festivity, mustvbe added; and with 
these the clericaV-looking dress, the thick waving silver hair, 
the youthful-coloured cheek, tbe indefinable mouth and lips, 
the quick yet steady and penetrating greenish-grey eye, tAe 
slow and continuous enunciation, %nd the everlasting music of 
his tone^ —ail went to make up the image and to constitute 
the living presence of the man." 

In a note at the conclusion of the number of " Tbe Quar- 
terly Review" 5-om wbibb the preceding passage lias been 
taken Mr. Coleridge's decease is thus mentioned: — . 

" It is with de^ regret that we announce the death of Mr. 
Coleridge. When the forgoing article on he poetry was 
printed, he was weak in body,, but exhibited no obvious 
symptoms of so near a dissolution. The fatal change was 
sudden and decisive ; and six days before his death he knew, 
assuredly, that his hour was come. His few worldly afiilira 
had been long settled ; and, after many tender adieus, he 
expressed a wish that' he might be as little intorupted as 
possible. His sufierings were severe and consUnt till within 
» a 2 
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thirty-six hours of his end ; but they hud no power to aficct* 
th« deep tranquillity of hig mind, or the wonted sweetDesa of 
his address. His prayer front the beginning wa«, that God 
would not withdraw his Spirit; and that by the way in which 
he woukt bear the last struggle, he might be able to evince 
the sincerity of his failh in Christ. If ever man did so, Cole- 
ridge did." 

Mr. Coleridge's remains were laid in the vaults of the new 
church at Highgate. His funeral, on the 2il of August, was 
strictly private ; and his hearse was followed by a very few 
intimate friends only. Many of the admirers of his great 
attainments and his high literary fame and reputation wished 
to attend, but they were not invited, some even excluded, by 
the friends who had the conduct of hb funeral, and who were 
best acquainted with the dislike of the deceased to empty 
ostentation, and with the just but meek and-CbristJan feelings 
and sentiments of lug last moments. 

Mr. Coleridge's will is much too interesting and characteristic 
a document to be omitted. 

« Higbgale, Sapt. IT. 1839. 
" This is the last will of me, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. I 
hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry Greet], of Lin- 
coln's Inn fields, surgeon, all my books, manuscripts, and 
personal estates and effects whatsoever (except the pictures 
and engravings hereiuafler bequeathed), upon trust, to sell and 
dispose of all such part thereof as shall not consist of money, 
according to his discretion, and to invest the produce thereof 
and also all money which I may leave at my death, and that 
shall be due to me from the Equitable Assurance Office, or 
elsewhere, in the public funds, in the name of the said Joseph 
Henry Green ; and he shall pay the dividends of the stock 
to he purchased therewith to my wife, Sarah Coleridge, 
during her life, and afbr her death pay the same dividends 
to my daughter Sara Coleridge, she being nnmarried, and. as 
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long as she shall remain single. Bat if my daughter, Sara 
Coleridge, shall' before or at the time of my death hare mar- 
ried, (nnless, indeed, she, which may the Almighty in his 
mercy forefend, should be left a widow, wholly unprovided 
for by her husband's will and property, or otherwise, in 
which case the former disposition of -this testament is to re- 
vive and take place,] I then give the dividends of the stock 
purchased to be equally divided between my three children, 
-—'Hartley Coleridge, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and the 
aforesaid Sara Coleridge ; or if one of these my three chil- 
dren should die, then to be equally divided between the 
two survivors, and the whole dividend of the stock to be paid 
to the last survivor. Still it is, however, my will that each of 
the three, namely, Hartley and Derwent, and my daughter 
Sara, should retain the right and power each of bequeathing 
the third part of the principal, after the death of the last 
survivor, according to his or her pleasure. And my will is 
that, notwithstanding any thing herein and before contained, 
and it is my desire, that my friend, Mr. Joseph Henry Green, 
shall, in lieu of selling my books have the option of pur- 
chasing the same at such price as he shall himself d^er mine, 
inasmuch as their chief value wi^l be dependent on his pos- 
session of them. Nevertheless it is my will that, in case the 
said Joseph Henry Green should think it expedient to pub- 
lish any of the notes or writings made by me in the same 
books, or any of them, or to publish any other manuscripts 
or wridngs of mine, or any other lettei-s of mine, which 
should be hereafter collected from or supplied by my friends 
and correspondents, then my will is that the proceeds, and 
all benefit accruing therefrom, shall be subject to the same 
trusts, and to be paid to or amongst such persons as shall 
be entitled to my said personal estate, hereinafter bequeathed. 
*' The pictures and engravings belonging to me, in the 
bouse of my dear friends, James and Ann Gillman, (my mor« 
than Inends, the guardians of my . health, happiness, and 
interests during the fourteen years of my life that I have 
oijoyed the proofs of their constant, zealous, and disintereated 
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afl&ction as an inmate and member of their family,) I give tind 
bequeath to Ann Gillmani the wife of my dear friend, my 
love for whom, and my sense of her unremitted goodness, and 
never-wearied kindness to me, I hope and humbly trust will 
follow me as a part of my abiding, being in that state into 
which I hope to rise, ihrou^ the merits and mediation and 
by the efficacious power of tbe Son oF God incarnate, in Uie 
blessed Jesus, whom I believe in my heart, and confess widi 
my mouth, to have been from everlasting the Way and tbe 
Truth, and to have become man, that for Fallen and sinful 
men be m^t be tbe resorreeUoo and the life. And, further, 
I hereby tell my children Hartley, Derwent, and Sara, that 1 
have but little to leave them, but I hope, and indeed con- 
fidently believe, that Aey will regard it A a part of thor in- 
heritance, when I thus bequeath to them my afiecUon and 
gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, and to the dear friend, 
tbe companion, partner, and Iielpmate of my worthiest studies, 
Mr. Joseph Henry Oreen. Further to Mr. Gillman, as the 
most expresuve way in which I can only mark my relation to 
him, and in remembrance of a great and good man, revered 
by us both, 1 leave the manuscript volume lettered jlrisl. 
Manuscript — Birds, Ach^mians, Knights, presented to me 
by my dear friend and patron, the Right Honourable John 
Hookman Frere, whoofallthemen that I have had the means 
of knowing during my life appears to me eminently to de- 
serve to be characterised as i ]ia)<a»' ayABai i f tAoxvXo;.* 

" To Mr. Frere himself I can only bequeath my assurance, 
grounded on a faith equally precious to him as to me, of a 
continuance of ^ose prayers which I have for many years 
ofiered for his temporal and spiritual well-being. And fiir- 
ther, in remembrance that it was under his (Mr. Cillman's) 
roof I enjoyed bo many hoars of deKghtful and profitable 
conmiunion with Mr. J. H. Frere, it is my wish that this 
volume should, after the demise of James Gillatan, senior, 
belong, and I do hereby beqneatb the same, to James Gilknan 
junior, in the hope that it will remain as im heir-loom io the 
GSfanan &mily. 
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" On revising this mjr will, there seemed at first some rear 
son to apprehend ihat, in the disposition of my books, as above 
determined, I might have imposed on my executor a too 
delicate ofGce. But, on the other hand^ the motive, from the 
peculiar character of the books, is so evident, and the re- 
verenUal sense which all my children entertain of Mr. 
Green's character, both as the personal friend of their &tfaer, 
and as the man most intimate with their father's intellectual 
labours, purposes, and aspira^ons, I believe to be such as will, 
I trust, be sufficient to prechide any delicacy that might result 
from the said disposition. 

" To my daughter Sara Coleridge, exemplary in all the 
relations of life in which she hath been placed, a blessing to 
both her parents, and to her mother the rich reward which 
the anxious fulfilment of her maternal duties had, humanly 
speaking, merited, I bequeath the presentation copy of the 
* Georgica H^taglotta,.' given me by my higbly-respected 
fnend, William Sotheby, Inquire. And it is my wish that 
Sara should never part with this volume; but that if she 
.should marry and should have a daughter, it may descend to 
her, or if daughters, to her eldest daughter, as a memento 
that her mother's accomplishments, and her unusual attais- 
ments in ancient and modem languages, were not so much or 
so justly the object of admiratitHi, as their co-existence with 
^ety, simplicity, and a ' characteristic meekness; in short, 
with mind, manners, and character so perfectiy feminine. 
And for this puipose I have recorded this my wish, in the 
same or equivalent words, on the first title-page of tbb 
splendid work. 

" To my daughter-in-law, Mary Coleridge, the wife of the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge, whom I bless God that I have 
beea p^-mitted to see, and to have so seen as to esteem and 
love on my own judgment, and to be grateful for her on my 
0wn account as well as in behalf of my dear son, I give the 
mberleaved copy of ' The Friend,' corrected by myself and 
with sundry notes' and addittons in my own hand-writing, in 
trust for my grandson, Derwent Coleridge, that if it should 
BB 4 
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|ilease God to preserve his life, be may posiesB some memento 
of the paternal graodrcther, who blesses him unsqen, and fer- 
vently commends him to the great Father in heaven, * whose 
-iace hi& aogeU evermore behtdd.' — Matt. xviiL 10. 

" And (iirther, a» a relief to my own feelings by the oppor- 
tunity of mmtiiHiing their names, I requeet of my executor, 
that a small plain gold mourning ring, with my hair, may be 
presetted to the following persons ; namely, — 1 . To my oldest 
friend and ever^beloved schoolfellow, Charles Lamb; and 
in the deep and almost life-long oSection of which this is the 
slender record, his equally beloved sister, Mary Lamb, will 
know herself to be included. 2. To my old and very kind 
^iend, Basil Montague, Esq. 3. To Thomas Poole, Esq. of 
Netiber Stowey. The dedicatory Poem to my ' Juvenile 
Poems,' and my * Tears in.Solitude,' render it unnecessary to 
say more than that what I then, in my early manhood, thought 
and felt, I now, a grey-headed man, still think and feel. 

4. To Mr. Josiah Wade, whose zealous friendship and im- 
portant services during my residences at Bristol I never havft 
forgotten, or, while reason and memory remain, can forget. 

5. To my filial friend, dear to me by a double bond in his 
(enher's right, and in his own, Launcelot Wade. 6. To Miss 
Sarah Hutchinson. 

" To Robert Southey and to William Wordswoith my 
children have a debt of gratitude and reverential affection on 
thetrown account; and the sentiments 1 have left on record 
in my * Literary Life,' and in my Poems, and which are the 
convictions of the present moment, supersede the necessity of 
any other memorial of my regard and respect 

" There is one thing yet on my heart to say, as far as it 
may consist with entire submission to the Divine will, namely, 
that I have too little proposed to myself any temporal in- 
terests, either of fortune or literary reputalicHi, and that the 
■eole regret I now feel at the scantiness of my means arises 
ont of my inability to make such present provision for my 
dear Hartley, my first-born, as might set his feelings at ease 
atid bis mind at liberty from the depressing anxieties of to- 
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day, afid exempt him from the necessib? of diverting ihe 
talents, litlth which it hath pleased Grod to intmst Inm, to 
subjects of temporary interests, knowing that it i» with him, 
as it ever has been with myself that bis powers, and the 
ability and disposition to exert them, are greatest when the 
motives from without are least, or of least urgency. But with 
earnest prayer, and through faith in Jesus the Mediator,' I 
commit him, with his dear brother and sister, to the care 
and providence of the Father in heaven, and afbctionatejy 
leave this my last injunction, — My dear children, ' Ume one 
another.' 

" Lastly, with awe and thankfulness, I acknowledge, thfet 
from God, who has graciously endowed me, a creature of 
the dust, with the distinction, with the glorious capability 
of knowing him the EiMpial, as the Author of my being, and 
of desiring and seeking Him, as its ultimate end, I have re- 
ceived all good, and good alone — yea, the evil from my'owD 
corrupt yet responsible will He hath converted into mercies, 
sanctitying them as- instruments of iatberly chastisement for 
instruction, prevention, and restraint. Praise in the highest^ 
and thanksgiving and adoring love, to the ' / AM,' wiih the 
co-eternal Word, and the. Spirit proceeding, one God from 
everlasting to everiasting; His staff and His rod alike com- 
fort me." 

The original revised, interlined, and corrected by his 
own hand. Signed by himself, and witnessed by 
Ann GillmsD and Henry Langlay Porter. 

" Grove, Highgate, July's. 1830. 
" This is a codicil to my last will and testament. 

" S. T. Coleridge. 
" Most desirous to secure, as far as in me lies, for my dear 
son, Hartley Coleridge the tranquillity indispensable to arty 
continued and successful exertion of his literary talents, and 
which, from the lik^ characters of our minds in this respect, 
I know to be especially requisite tor his hqjpiness, and per- 
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suaded thtit he will recognise in this provision that anxious 
aSection b; which it is dictated, I affix this codicil to my last 
will and testament. 

" And I hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, 
Esquire, to Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esquire, and to James 
Xiillman, Esqoire, and the survivor of them, and the executor 
and assies of such survivor, the sum, whatever it may be^ 
which in the will aforesaid I bequeathed to my son, Hartley 
Coleridge, after the decease of his mother, Sarah CcJeridge, 
upon trust. And I hereby request them, the said Joseph 
Henry Green, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and James Gillman, 
Esquii'es, to hcAd the sum accruing to Hartley Coleridge, 
from the equal division of my total bequest b^ween him, hb 
brother Derwent, and his sister, Sara Coleridge, after their 
mother's decease, to dispose of the interest or proceeds of the 
same portion to or for the use of my dear son, Hartley Col^ 
ridge, at such time or times, in such manner, and under such 
conditions, as they, the trustees above named, know to be my 
wish, and shall deeig conducive to the attainment of my object 
in adding this codicil ; namely, tb« anxious wish to insure for 
my son the continued means of a home, in which I comprise 
board, lod^ng, and raiment; providing that nothing in this 
codicil shall be so interpreted as to interfere with tay son 
Hartley Coleridge's freedom of choice respecting his place of 
residence, or with his power of disposing of his portion by 
will after his decease, according as his own judgment and 
aftections may decide. 

" S. T. COLEHinGE. 
" 2d July, 1830. 

•' Witnesses,— Ann Gillman, 

" James Gillman, jun." 
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No. xxvin. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

PRINCE WILLIAM FREDERICK, 

DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AND EDINBURGH, 

AND EARL OF CONNAUGHT ; K.Q., Q.C.B., F.R.S., AND D.C.L,; 
CHAIfCSLLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ; A FIELD- 
MARSHAL IN THE ABMY; COLONEL OF THE THIRD 
REGIHEKT OF FOOT-GUARDS, OR ROYAL SCOTS FUSILEERS ; 
LORD HIGH STEWARD OF GLOUCESTER ; GOVERNOR OF 
PORTSMOUTH; RANGER OP BAGS HOT PARK; PRESIDENT OF 
THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION, ETC. 

His RoTAl. HiQHNESS was the son of Prince William Henry, 
third son of his Royal Highness Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
aad brother of his Mtyesty, King George the Third, (created, 
by patent, dated 19th of November, 1764<, Duke of Gloucester 
and Edinburgh, in Great Britain, and Eari of C<H)naugbt, 
in Ireland)) by Mariaj Countess-Dowager of Waldegrave, 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward Walpolei K.B., and grand- 
daughter of Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of Orford, K.G. 

His Royal Highness was bom at Rome, January 15th, 
' 1776. He received the early part of his education under 
Dr. Walsby. Afterwards, when he was entered at Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Beadon was bis tutor. Like his father, he was 
destined to the profession of arms ; and he had scarcely 
completed his studies before he entered the army. 

His Royal Highness's 6rst commission was that of C[q>taUi 
in the 1st Foot Guards, with the rank of Colonel, and dated 
the llth of March, 1789. In.March, 179*, his Royal High- 
ness, then Prince William, went to Flanders to join his 
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company in the I st battalk»i, and on Uie IClh of April mw 
(^ipointed to the command of a brigade, consistii^ of the 
14tb, 87th, and 5Sd regimeDts of the line. On the 17th 
he was employed in the columns onder Sir W. Erskine, who 
ordered his Rt^al Highness to attack the village of Fre- 
mont, and the wood on its left, in which he succeeded, and 
received the General's thanks on the field. His Royal High- 
ness was immediately afterwards appointed to the comnaod 
of the 115th regiment, (3d May, 1794>,) and had a letter of 
service as Colonel upon the Staff, (21st February, 1794,} 
and to do the duty of a general officer in the army, in 
which quality he served the whole of that campaign. The 
26th February, 1795, he received the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral, and the 8th November, 1795, he was appointed Colonel 
of the 6th foqt; and from the time he received thf rank of 
Major-General he was constantly employed upon the &aff 
in Great Britain, in the north-eastern, the eastern, and the 
southern districts, till he went to Hdland in 1 799, in com- 
mand of a brigade, comprising two battalions of the 5th and 
two of the 35th regiments, forming part of the Duke of 
York's army in the expedition to the Helder. 

On Ute 19th of September this brigade was attached to the 
column commanded by Lieut.-General D. Dundas. In the 
course of the morning the whole of it was, by degrees, de- 
tached, excepUng the 1st battalion of the S5th, with which, 
<mly 600 strong, his Royal Highness was called upon to 
support the Russians. Finding that Lieut.-General Hermann 
was mode prisoner, and Lieut-General Gerebzoff killed, and 
that the command had, consequently, devolved upon himself, ' 
his Royal Highness determined to attack the village of- 
Scborel, from which he found Major-Geiieral Manners's 
brigade (two battalions of the Oth and one of the 56th regi- 
ments) was retreating, closely pursued by the enemy 4n great 
force. 

Prince William, covering the Major-General's retreat,- 
ordered him to form in his rear; and with this reioforcenwnt 
to his own single battalion his Royal Highness advanced' to 

-.-oogic 
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the projected allsck, carried the vilUge, the wood skirting it, 
and, purauing the enemy up the sand hills, drove him back 
upon Bergen. The rest of the army having been ordered 
to &11 back, his Royal Highness made his retreat good, 
bringing off his guns, ammunitioti, trnd wounded raen, in the 
fece of the enemy. Prince William, on the 24th, relieved 
the reserve, occupying the advanced posts of the army upon 
the lef^ and having a detachment of about 150 of the IStli 
Light Dragoons, under the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel C. Stewart, 
now Mar<]uis of Londonderry, from that period added 
to his command. His Royal Highness fixed his head' 
quarters at Winckel, having his left to the Zuyder-Zee, and 
his right to Riendorper Verlaat. On the 4lh of October ha 
made a rapid advance to Schermerhom, General Daendels 
having retired to Purmerent with the main Dutch army, 8000 
strong, abandoning three guns, which were consequently 
taken by his Royal Highness's brigade. 

On the 6th of October his Royal Highness received orders 
to retreat ; and falling back, under very critical circumstances, 
took up his former position, in which, having one howitzer, two 
6-pounders, and a force in the whole amounting to 1050 men, 
he was attacked, on the 10th of October, by Generals Dumon- 
ceau and Daendels, with a force (as stated by the latter 
General) consisting of 15 pieces of artillery and 6000 men. 
General Dumonceau, supporting General Bonhomme, who 
personally (about eleven a. m.) led on at least four battalions 
to force the Verlaat, was repulsed with a loss of 13 prisoners,- 
and 100 rank and file killed and wounded, by six companies of 
the second battalion 35th, under Lieut.-Colonel Massey, 
directed by his Royal Highness, drawn up in some fields (o the 
right of the bridge, and about one o'clock, towards the close 
of the action, supported by a single 6-pounder, detached front 
Winckel. At this moment. General Daendels, with not less 
than 5000 men, advanced against his Royal Highness's left, 
towards a small work constructed in front of Winckel, upon the 
dyke, which had been cut across to the depth of nine feet, 
magnified by the enemy, in his subsequent report, to nineteen^ 
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His Royal Highness had scarcely 600 men to oppose to this 
corps, and being ordered to retire, effected his retreat without 
the loss of a single man ; carrying off his gans, ammunitioii, 
baggage, cattle, &c. 

The ISth of November, 1799, his Royal Highness received 
the rank of Lieut«nant<Genenit, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the_ command of the North-west District, which he 
held till the peace of Amiens, and was re-appointed to the 
command of that district on the commencement of tbe war in 
1S03. The 25th of April, 1808, he received the rank of 
General ; the 26th of May, 1806, he was appointed to the 
Colonelcy of the Sd Foot Guards, since named Scots Fusileer 
Guards; and the 24th of May, 1816, Field- Marshal. 

On the demise of his father, Aug. 25. 1805, the Prince 
succeeded to the peerage, and on the motion of Lord Henry 
P^tty (the present Marquis of Lansdowne), who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his allowtmce was increased to 
14,000/. a year; and, greatly to his credit, bis Royal High- 
ness always kept' within die bounds of his income. The 
Duchess of Gloucester, his mother, died August 23. 1'807. 
On the Sad'of July, 18 IS, the Duke married his first cousin, 
the Princess Mary, the fourth daughter of George III., and 
is said to have stipulated that it should by no means be ex- 
pected to influence his political conduct. His late Majesty 
then conferred on him, by e^iecial warrant, the title of Royal 
Highness, borne of right only by the King's sons, daughters, 
brothers, and uncles. 

In politics, until within these few years, the Duke gene- 
rally voted with the Whigs. While Uie Bill of Fains and 
Penalties against the late Queen Caroline was pending^ he 
uniformly voted in her Majesty's favour. His principles 
were soundly constitutional. Not long since, bis spirited 
ccmduct, and his able speech in defence of the r^hts and 
privileges of the Universities, proved highly beneficial to 
those learned bodies. Eminently distinguished by his 
warmth of heart, and frankness and amiability of manners, 
as well as beloved and reverenced by the poor for his extensive 
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charity and universal benevolence, a general feeling of deep 
regret prevails for his loss, while he was yet as it were in the 
vigour of his days. Besides his home difiusion of good, to 
which the neighbourhood of Bagshot can abundantly testify, 
his Royal Highness was a munificent patron of many of our 
public charities, especially of the African Institution (of 
which be was president), and of St. Patrick's charity. 

The immediate cause of his Royal Highness's death, 
which took place on the 30th of November, 1834, was a 
tumour in his throat. The following is a copy of the Duke 
of Wellington's letter to the Lord Mayor, communicating 
the melancholy intelligence : — • 



" My Loud, — It is my^painful duty to inform your Lord- 
ship that I have just now received the information of the 
death of his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, at 
Bagshot Park, yesterday evening, at twenty minutes before 
seven o'clock, af^er a painful illness of a fortnight's duradon, 
which he bore with the greatest fortitude, resignation, and 
piety. 

" I have the honour to be, 

" My Lord, 
" Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

" Wellington. 

<• To the Bight Hon. Ihs Lord Major. " 

His Royal Highness died without issue. 

The funeral of hb Royal Highness took place on Thursday, 
the 1 1th of December ; and his remains were deposited, with 
the usual ceremonies and honours, in one of the vaults of 
St George's Chapel, at Windsor. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex officiated as chief mourner. 



Principally from " The Royal Military Calendar." 
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poaitioD sliowed itself in V»riou« ir»y» 

unconnecwd with hii trads. Wc be- 

ACKERMAMtf, Rudolph, Esq.; lieve thai »e are conect in stating tbM 

Harch 3a 1B34; in the TOth jear of hia vas (1^ first priTsIe estabiyuuent 

his agE. in which, before the furnulion of gu , 

Ii is impOBsihleto permit such a man companioi, an apparattu was arected 

' t4> descend to the grave without some for nulling gaa for the purpose of do- 

mora particular notice than the bare mesdc tilumination. To him Uie coun. 

announcement of hia decease. Hia, tr; is certain); indebted for the original 

indeed, was acharaclfr which we should introduction of the Uthographic art, to 

deem Its public wrong not to hold forth which be directed the public attention 

Man eiample to persons of every ^ta- not only by a translation of the work of 

feasion, Senefelder, lis inventor, but also by the 

Bom at Schneeberg, in Ibe kingdutu ' apecimeaa which he produced from his 

of Saiony, in lTe4, and bred to the own presses, As a publisher his illui- 

trade of a coach-builder, he came, early traled topographical works, especiBlly 

in life, to England, shortly before the tbe Histories of Weatniinstcr Abbey, 

camineDCCnienl of the French revolu- the Universities of Oifori) and Cam- 

tion, and for some time pursued in bridge, and tlie Public Schoals, are 

Ij>Ddon the occupation of a carriage monuments of his spirit and laate. It 

draftsman, which led to an acquaint- is well known that liis successful at- 

ance with artisla, and lohis BEttlement tempt to furnish in " Tbe Forget Me 

Inbusincssasaprinlseller In the Strand. Not" a wortliy offering to an nbjecCof 

Here, by indefatigable industry, inte). kindness and affection has generated 

ligence, and enterprise, combined with in this country a new class of elegant 

inviolable honour and integrity in all works — the Annuals — which in the , 

ing establishment, which has made his tion of a lery large sum among Il^ose 

name pcrlisps more eilensively known, whose talents are required for their pro- 

both St honie and abroad, than that of duction. The ardour in which lie em- . 

any other tiadesman in the Btiiish me- barked in the prpparalion of books, 

tropolis. cliieSy elementary, for ilie instruction 

In the early part of his career, when and enlightenment of the people of Uie 

the French revolution had driven many Spanish American States, and in the 

clever and ingenious persons to this formation of estalilishmenis in some of 

cottntry, and when even some of the old their principal cities, is also deserving 

noblesse were obliged to exercise their of mention. 

talents for a subsistence, Mr. Acker- But it is not for his spirit, activity, 

■uuin, by' the extensive encouragement intelligence, and honour, as a Iradea- 

■hich he gave to the manufacture of man, tliat his surviving friends will 

elegant fancy articles by them, raised venerate tlie character of Mr. Acker. " 

llBt branch oF buaineai to an import, manri, so much as for that genuine 

•nee which it had never before attained, kindness of heart, that cordial hotpita-. 

His speculotiTc and enterprising dis- lity, tliat warm beneficence, and that ae< 
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in wUch it ■bounded, the King of Prusda sent him ■ costly 

H«*tr, pHtn^M, «M Ihe bUcr qualil; ring ; and dw King oF Saxonf , irho 

nor* rtnkiag^ diqilajed, and never ianted faim to ■ perwnil inteiriew, 

WOT* the aiettM>o* of an indiTidual io conferred on him the Order of Civil 

~ g huonnily crowaed Merit, wMcb he hod jutt initituted. 

icotea u when, after In the spring aflSSO.whrii at his 

r Ot Ijelpaig, Hr. delightTul retreat at Fulbani,' he expe- 

Aekmnann stood forward as the adro- rieneed a sudden attack of paralyaia ; 

Ota oFthe starring populatianof many and though his life was ptvserved 

dlatricti of Germany, reduced to the through the prompt assistance, skill, 

utmak dcUitutiiin by the calamities of and decisive measures adopted hy bis 

war. By his inde£stigable efforts, com- medical attendants, yet he never reco- 

millan iraie oiganiaed, and a puUic Tered aufficiently to return to business. 

subictiptiaD set on foot, the amount of A drier air tlian that of Fulham being 

wluch was increasedTby a parliamentary deemed beneficial for his comptaint. he 

gnnt of lODjOOCU. to more thsn double removed to Finchley; and soon after. 

that sum. To the honour of the Society wards transferred to his three younger 

of Frtendi be it recorded, that their sons and to Mr. Walton, bis prinripal 

■ilbheld from the en- assistant, the establishment which he 

war, WBTB most muni~ had founded, and which, by the unre- 

ficently poured into this fund for the milling labour of ibrty years, he had 

alleviation of the miseries inflicted by brought to its present prosperous con- 

Ihet scourge. On Mr. Ackemann, as didon, the eldest son being already 

Secretary to the Western Committee, established in Regent Street. A fresh 

derolved, in fact, almost the whole of attack of. his complaint, in November, 

the arduous duties connected with tJiis 1833, produced a gradual decline of 

lubscription : the pemsal of claims strength; and at length terminated his 

transmitted from abroad, the direction useful and honourable life on the 30th 

of the eitensivo conespondenee to of March, 1S34. His remains were 

which they led, and the apportionment deposited, on the TOi of Ajiril, in the 

of relief to the sufiiring districts. By family grsve in the buiial ground of 

liieae lahoun hii time was absorbed, St. Clements, in the presence of his 

(hiring the spring and summer of 1814, afBicted family, and his sorrowing 

to tuch a degree that lie abridged him. friends, one of wham dedica^ this 

lelf of many hours of natural rest every brief and very inadequate tribute to his 

night to pursue them, (ill his general memory. — The Observer. 

boahh and his sight in particular were ATKINS, Mr. ; at Malta. 

"y impaired. How cn^rely his He was an artist of great promise as 
II heart was engrossed by this a portrait painter, for some years a re. 
DusiDess may be inferred from a joke of sident at Rom^ where, from his talents 
hii old friend Combe's (the author of andamiable di^i'^Iiun, he bad rendered 
" Or. Synlai''), who one day observed, himself a general favourite, and bis 
" I cannot imagine what has happened premature loss is much regretted by his 
to our friend Ackermann ; meet Mm fellow students there. When perform- 
when you will and ask him how he ing quarantine in the Lazaretto^ it 
does, the only answer yCni can get is Mslfa, on his return lo Italy frMn Con- 
' Leipiig!'" stanlinople, he imprudently sat for some 
■ It is not surprising diat when he time in a draught without his coat, 
•oon afterwards visited his native coun- which produced a fever and his conse- 
ny, he was hailed as a public benefactor quenC speedy death. The circumstances 
who, under Providence, hsd been the attending his visit to the capital oT 
means of saving thousands of his fellow Turkey are somewhat curious. Daring 
cnature* from perishing. The scenes a season of some dulness at Rome, 
wfaieh ho every where encountered dur- some of his friends, amongst the most 
iag this journey were de^Iy aSecting intimate of. whom was Oihson the 
m well aa gnMifying to his feelings : sculptor, started the idea of bis pro- 
■nd oAen have the tears started from ceeding to Constantinople with tlie view 

**fution with his most intimate friends, for the purpose of painting his portrait. 

Ha city of Lilpiig expressed its gra-. B«ng naturally of an enterprising dis- 

thnde to him by a valtiable present of position, the somewhat romantic enter-' 

warn and figures in Meissen porcelwn ; prise met with his instant approbation; 

voi- XIX. c c 
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hii aiucMi ii4iQt yctaccuntelykDimn, and Cnwhji; a^tnihail AoimBt «£- 

fuithu thaa tfau lie tctually obuiotd tbc trcariimiu wd inhunun CsmiIuM 

the Suitsn'i GonNOt. and ws liBiv re». i^ line Franiji OffiiMn and SMma 

urn to. believe ihM the underuking toTiri« thr Tiirnniiii nf Irhiahii. rtiirinf 

fully Aii*w«red U* sipeotuiont. His th* lawNiai af Vttn»mf in, )T1>6> 

fMoe as aportnit-puntiu' appsara GtU sckctnl fiwB wdl ■uthtMicateJ Gerw 

10. have tranapirad in lUme, from etr< roan -FaUimionB, with an Addnat to 

cuidWdccs a»«ndiiig the melancboly tbc Fraple of Gnat Brilwa, by Uw 

faicof tbe H«>n-M4iB Badiurtl, who.ic TraDilator, 1T9H." 
wiU be remambered, waa tiaowa ftcnn On tbe I9tb Feb. 1791,Mi. Au&ere 

hm bone and drowned, whilst riding oa married Matilda« y0ui^Mi.daiigti&ri>f^ 

tbc. banks of tlw Tiber. Mr. Atkins, Geoeral Janiea LocUtul, of Leu and 

having b«en piavioutly acquainted with Cunwaib in North Britaio, a count ^ 

the family, wal enable^ at their re- tbe Holy Bonun eiii)Bni in cenae- 

quest, by tlw mere force of memory, to quance of which coTiiMCtioD be bedama 

produce 1 poatbumoua likeneas of tbe the editor of tlie " i^ickkait Letters," 

lamcnLed young Udy, the fidelity of in 3 vola. 4to., coDtaiiiiBg much curiou* 

wliicb was to lUiking, that, in Rome, coneipoadence between tba aneeitor*. 

most of the persoos trf diatinction com- of that lamily, and the confidential: 

misuoned the aniit fbr copies. It ra&y supporterB of dte Pretender, previous 

here be mentioned, in connection with to and during tbe Rebelliuni of 1715 

the sipgular event of Miu Bathur&t's and 1745, which correspondeace was 

death, that another posthumous por- locked up farmors then half a century, 

traitt ai&o very successful, was painted in' order that every one conormed in it 

by a (lietiaguithed English artist, resi- might be defunct before it* publication, 
dent at Florence, Mr. Kircup. Mr. Mr. Aufrerewaaaneicellentmodem 

Atkins was by birth an Irishman, of Kbolar. and a master of. tbe Italian and 

eitremely polished address, in person French as well as German languages. 

slight and fair, and one of the numbei He was formerly a frequent corre- 

of those artists at Roni^ whose talaoM spondentof tbe Gentleman's Magazine, 

and industry have earned for tbair under the signature of Vialur A. 
country that food name and respect, By bis lady, who survives him, he- 

whicb even in this City of Artists are had one son and one daughter, tlia 

by conioion consent BKorded to the formerourriedto.theyouagestdsughler. 

Englisli, -I- jVns JUimlMji Magaane. of tbe late Mr, Whenman an opuleat: 

AOFRKRE,Antbony,Esq-,ofOhl merchact of Hamburgh ; and the latter, 

Foulsham Hall, in the county of Nor- in 1818, to George Ban-lay, Esq. mer. 

folk; Not. S9. 1833; at Pisa; in his chant, of New York, son of O^omI. 

TTth year. Barclay, his Majesty's Cammissioaar 

He was the eldest un of AndHiny fw the American Boundsry,— Geatle- 

Au&ere, £sq. ef IIovAa Hall, Nor- mon'j Magaaine. 
faik, who diedin 1814, in his tUthyear, AYLETT, Lieutenant- General Sir 

having been for mora than fifty years WtUiam, K.M.T. ; July T. Ifiiil i in- 

an acting magistrate for that eouoly. Londoo; aged 73. 
Hia mother was Anna, only daughter This officer entered tbe army Blay 

of John Nanis, Esq. of Wiuon in IT. 1788, as Coran in the 15th Light.' 

Norfolki snd sister to John Nortis, Esq. Dragoons, in which corps he succtwded 

. the ftaunder of the Norriuan proftssor- to a lieutenancy and a troop. He was 

ship at Cambiidge, and the last male appointed to the nujority of the reg).i. 

dMxndenL of tbe ancient funily of. ment as the Itt of Mareb, HM, nndr 

NonJB of Speke near Liverpool, Mrs. on tbe a-lth of the following Boatlv 

Avrfrere died April 11. I6IG, bavii^ dialjnguiabed himself in the i^ientians: 

just. entered ber 8!d year, near Cambray, when a snaU dttach- 1 

JS»^^yinlife Mr. Aufiere acquired a mentofiHilyS7amen,compo«dof ISO 

tasf« fyi Gertoan literature, and he of the IJtb Dragooni, and 112 Ans.< ■ 

ira«^Kd and published the following triau hussars, actually attached andr 

wikIUi: "A Tribute. to tbc Memory of routed 10,000 French cavalry and jnni. 

U^eie. VoB. Hmtas, from Goettis, fantr;, killing frotn 800 lo ISeO, and.^ 

1^9 v" " TrasaU Ibrongh the I^ing- taking three piece* of canson. In Ifaci. 

dam oif Naples in 1769, from the year 1798 Lieut.~eolQBjel Aylett ra^.. 

Gcniiaaj«f.Stlis, I7aSs"" " A Wa™. ceivcda letter from the Bana IVaip^): 

in£,M.'Btit<aia agflinsi French Perfidy eipressing the £mpen>c'a ttgni thatr . 
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AcatHutekoTUiaOrdra-of Mftiialli*- HeinA promard (o the Sench on 
fBsdfbriwdilBODHlMii^Kiiiteradim Um dMdi of LotiI SmMon, and tMk 
ftlrd^iMn, mad KqiieMiD^ faim (o re- hia seil as Lord BamMtjne, Hsf 16. 
mIts, for buneirjHkd th* ottwr Officcra ITS9) and liii Judicial rareer fhr 
engi^ed, tfa* only improaioai whMi twentjr^four jiears reflccli high honOuT 
bn(b«nt'S«r«dE«f a uiadd vommmiib- on hii memory. He ruigaol 'in :(tM 
vMing that briUlaBt action, eieept one ytai 1S9S, and was Hictwded 4»y ' iM 
wMcli had btta dapnited in the Imp*- law Lord Eldia. ~GenUemttn1i Mag:-' 
rial Cabinet at Vienna. On tba 30tb BARNE, Um R«v. Thonn, M.A., 
tif Mar, ISOlt lie rcceiied the rofal of the Manor-houK, Ctvjfmid, eaantj - 
lioeno* M accept the Order oT Maria of Kent, one of die Cbii)]lains in «nlii. 
Thareia, wbicb, wa presume, had Hicn nary to Iheir Majeatim OeorgellT,, 
been oMeuded to fiweigners. Bince George IV., and William IV., and 
thH daM he ho* borns the tide of Sir Kimettme Rector of SottCTley ; Juij 29. 
WiUiam. In lT9Bbe attained ifaebre. 1834; Hiddenly of apopleiy, at the 
Kt af Lieut^Colonel. On.ttwl4thof seat of his twother, Sotterlej Hall, ra. 
Hay, 1804, fae exchanged to the 19th Suffblk ; aged 68. 

foot, from which be was placed on the He received his education at West^ 
halC-pajofdieiittli^niuia battalion. minster School and at Oiicl College, 
Ha ebtained the breiel of Colonel, in Oiford, vbere betook tbedegreeaoT 
1808 1 M^r-Oenenl, 1811 ; and B, A. in 1TB3, and M.A. in 1TS«. 
Lie«l.'GMief*l, 1831. He served for Mr. Barne was the youngest Son of 

scrae-liiiwon the Irish ■tBff.'-G«nlJ«- Miles Banie, of SoUerley, Esq: M.P., 
man't Magetiae- hy Elizabeth, daughter oT George 

Tboi-nbill, of Diddington, co. Hun- 
tingdon, Etq., and was twice mairied : 
B. flrst to Eliiabetli, daughter of Richard 

Wyatt, of Wilton Place, Egham, Esq., 
' BAHNATYKE, Sir William Mao. wlio died in IBISt, without isaue; and 
taod, ooe of tha retired •eaalora of tba secondly, in 1815, to Sarah, only 
College of Justice; Not. no. ISS^j at daughter of the Hon. and Her. St. 
Whitc^ord House, GO. Ayr, aged 9a Andrew St. John, D. D., sometitne 
This teneraUe man was descended Dean of Worcester, who RirviveB him. 
Own an ancient and honourable femily. His attainments ai a classic^ scholar 

aad bom Jan 36. 1T4S, O. S. Having and divine were of tlie highest class,' 
enjoyed and profited by the advantage nor ivere Uiey mote conspicuous than 
of a liberal education, ha gave early in- the mildness and urbanity of bis dis-' 
dicattons of future eminence. He was position. He liad " the ornament of 
adiaitted Advocate Jan. 32. 17S5, aitd a meek and quiet spirit," and has en- 
at Oie bar be deservedly acquired Ha deared his memory to his friends by his 
character of a sound and able lawyer, unwearied kindness and benevolence. 
Ha waa the intimate friend and com- and to the poor by bis fVeqnent and 
panion of Blair, Mackeniie, Cullen, ready acts of cbarily, — Frnate OiM-'^ 
£r«kine, Abercromby, and Craig; munieotirnt. 

and ono of the contributors to the BARRETT, Thomas Barrett' 

Uitror and Lounger. His accom- Brydges, Esq. of Lee Priory, near Ciai-i 
pitshments ea a gentleman, and his taibury, l^e Captain and Lieut; -Odl.' 
attainments in general knoitledge and of his Majesty's regiment of grenadier ' 
bdlea Isttres, were such as to eicile an guards; June 1. 1834 ; on the PrbntA - 
opinion that, bad he devoted his talents coast, near Boulogne, aflef a f^w day»' 
eulusivcly toHterarypursuils^ hewould illness'j aged neany 45. ^ 

turn arnvid at no ordinary degree of He was born June 30. 1789, the" 
eminoce. He was th^tast survivor of eldest son of Sir Samuel Ef^m" 
tiatphalaiu of genius which shed so Brydges, Bait, (who aseerta the liCrony 
briBiant a' lustre on ^e periodical of Chandos of Sudeley u his riglit by'' 
literature 6f Scodond half a century- tb^ law of the land,) and EKfttbettr^' 
ago. He ii«s ^lo one of the origiaal sole daughter and heiress of the R^, " 
foonders and promoters of the High- D^ovas Byrche, by EBlsbea,' only 
land Sodety at SoNland, a national uscer (f -the late lliomas Barrett, of ' 
institulion wbinli baa emitiently and - Le« Biory, Esq. '> 

ea«eatiall}' osatJlbstcd to' the intettwl He succeeded to tlrc^ «st4le* Uhd" 

impnmnent of thennictry;: nameofhismatcnial' gteafuffcl^THo-' ' 
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■JT 
mU BuTett, Esq. in J&nu«ry ie03i FxiiiEe WillknHwirTvuiwbiMebauM- 
wheii a mioDr at Hsrrair Scliool. Hia hold be £lled sucEfsunclji Xba officca 
neat-grantltstber was tliat .Tbomu of leereury mad Ueasurei, until hi* 
fiariull, Esq. (who a noticed in Ni- M^itctyuraDcled ttw chraiw, iwlien b* 
dioU'e •■Illustrations," vol.vi. pp.768 — w>a appoiiilnl twnsuier to bw lisj^lf 
790. and in Uibdin's " Decameron," Queen Adslaiila. InconjuDCtion with 
wlio baa given hia )iOTttaiI,1 a great tlia ibona-meadanad offices be bebl, for, 
CoUeclor and virtuoso ; and wbo wu nuny >ean, an appointment in the 
grandson of Sii Paul Barrett, Serjeant Boardof Privy CouncU for Trade) and, 
•i Law, and recorder of Canlarbiiry, subsequently, tbe c^cu of ComptroUar 
&c. &C. Colonel Barrett was also of ifae Mini, until hia Majesty's accea- 
gtest-)jreal-greiit-great-graitilGo& of tbe sion. 

celebrated physician Sir George Eat, Of tbe bigb asd deserved esteem in 

the pupLl and luograpbei of William whitlk the laic Sir John Barton was 

Harvey. held by their M^eodc^ the falla«ing 

He entered the army as an emign in itaascripl of an ioscriptlon an a toblM, 

the grenaiiier guards in 1807. During erected by tbe King's command ona. 

in some of tlie severest daugers and St. George'sCbapel,iDWindBoi Caatle.^ 
hardsbips of the peninsular war, and is a full and sufficient testimony, re- 
was di^Iinguisiied as a soldier for hia fleeting, by its truth and simplicity, as 
' bravery, bis skill, his endurance of oil much honour on tbe BDverngD, asea 
privations and all fatigues. He was in the subject whose virtues be is pleaaed 
' ' " hich ended in to commemorate. 



the battli; of Co> 
cberen ; be was at the siege of Bayonne, 
aiid various other engagementa. He 
Uived his profession, and understood it 
ccientifieally. He was, by the universal 
admission of aU who knew him, one of 
tbe most benevolent, amiable, and vir- 
tiiousofhumancboracleiB. Uisprobity, 
bis selfjilenial, his generosity, his utter 
disregard of all worldly vanity and 
■how; bis resolute avoidaace of all 
aelSth luiuries; bis devoted affection 
for his family ; hii kiodneBs to every 
human being, were, by general admis- 
sion, Bticb as had do pardlel. He had 
great talents, and was an excellent das' 
sical scholar. He was buried at Bou. 
logne, on. Tuesday June Sd. 
■ The Barrett estate, being strictly en- 
tailed, goes to his neit brother, John 
William Egerlon Brydget, formerly a 
lieutenaitf ip the nth dragoons, with 
which be served in the Peninsula, 
wherp in ISI2, at the baule of Fai 







The officisl career of Sir John was 
ever distinguished by unremitting leal 

his rojsl patrons and a spiiit of per- 

d'Hooor, be received a coup tie loleU sonal independence were tbe leading 

from whicii his health has never reco- principles of bU conduct. He spurped 

vered; Ibough berejoinedhisregiment, the opportunities of o^ce to consult 

wi^wastakenprisoneratNew Orleans; hie own emolument, — tliese Ih: con- 

biit on his return was so ill as to be put sidered a 
ii(, balfypay. Lee' Priory will i 



' therefore be 



leu — Genilmwn'i 



BARTON, Sir John, Eat. at Wind- 
sor Castle, on the S5th August 1834; 
pf^jwralylic attack, in the 64tbyeu' ol 



interested integrity, tliat no perauasiorf, 
no artifice, although dictated by grati- 
tude, could induce him to accept that 
wbith in his own conviction would 
leave him less a free agent than before, 
mred by Xabim the luggestions of,ap |(((p[aud. 
ing copsciene^.„irere ,«11. i^^i.ye^ 



rtoenArartJAi, sstmx 'Vok' (854. 3S$ 

lAitdf'lM Mi4lit('«H'the lionbifn (□' meni, tUe CfTecl l]«lng pfodured- b; %e' 
Wbifeh Le'KspInd'; tothew, mnidM his derompoaitlon of the rays of li^lit Te- 
flrtnily t:)tc\e, IfciMS -worn lo refer ts a ft«fted froiri polielieil raeiallic sufracesj 
subject' t)f h(»nOUn*fe wngratutation { covered with a seriw of very minuie 
aMd whit injLf appear mtitter of wonder lines or grooiK, ruled upon Ibem b; i 
ti tile mefe mwldSng, ttMW^h it w«» in diamond-point, in a beautiful engine 
bla power to have died titti, it vas bis constructed for the purpose- 
pride to bave diteharged the daties of 5. A hydrostatic Itaating lamp, folr 
his office wltb liAeHly, without having which he was patentee. 
Dwde'lHijr addition to hii patrimony. 6. A method forproducing aperfec't 
-It was tbis'ViDgle-mtadedneu and cube in the latlie, wliich he applied Id 
purity of intention which dilFlised a a scbeme for the prerenlion of the for- 
cbarm orer his social hour*, and which gery of the Bank of En^and notea, 
expanded into nnreserTed and habitual by engraving upon these cubes,' and 
cbeetfulnesB. In the midst, however, printing from tbem an interpolated CO- 
af Ms mirtfafta) enjoyments, it na* re- loutcd lioe. 

lUarkable with «b»l self-poaaesslon be 7. He constructed a hydroitatic ba- 
pBiaed Aom gay to grave, from (he lance, upon a large scale, which is ih 
lighter stJil^ects of anecdote or humour use afihe Hoyal Mint and the Bank 
to the jiistructiie and' bi^ier paths of of England, well known for its stain- 
natural and eipetimental philosophy — lity and accuracy of its "weighings, 
a striking pAuliarity and charBcteriMle He had been for many yean engaged 
ofan attive and a well-poiaed mind. > in perfecting a machine for p-odudng 

The minutest insect upon earth, the specula for reflecting telescopes will) 

brightest ornameiila of heaven, were facility in the lathe; and, although hi 

alike the objecliof faia altenlive inveati- had perfectly convinced himself of the 

gation ; and, in the spirit of , true correctness of the data upon which' It 

philosophy, the fertber he penetrated was constructed, the onerous nature of 

into the mysteries of TUlure, or the the official duties which he had to per. 

glories of the celestial hemisphete, the form of late years prevented his de- 

de^er became his adoration of the voting that leisure which is required 

Supreme Author of (he uniserse. to determine the practicaWWy of his 

Sir John, indeed, was gifted with a theory, 

powerful underataoditig ; it was this As s token of grateful remembrance 

which obtained for him the rank he of the zealous fidelity with whieb he 

held in the BciendHc world, rather than had ever served ber Majesty, be was 

his profound acqtiirementa in mathe- recently invested, by his Serene High- 

nntical sdeace, — his occupation in ness the Duke of Saie-Meiningen, the 

earty life having been incompatiUe Queen's brother, with the commander's 

with deep and sjltemMic study. He cross of the ancienlOrder of the Ilouse 

to preserro tti him the merit lo which the honour of knighthood from the 

ba.ia entitled, the following brief enu- hands of our gracious sovereign, 

meralion is onoeicd : — Sir John was twice marrLed, leaving, 

1. A Hooting composs, by which an by his first wife, a daugMler; aUd, bV 

lained. two daaf-bten.— Literary Gasette. ' 

2. An instrument he called an atb- BATHURST, the Righf SiJU. 
meter, with which so minute a quantity Henry Bslhurst, third ESrl, of Bi- 
as (he millionlb part of on inch is ren* thurst fn Suasei riT92), anit "OartiA 
dered a sensible measure to the eye. Balhurst of Battlesdon, 'count)!' of 

3. A machine, called a driwbench, Bedford ( 171 1), second Bnnm Ap'sley, 
comtracted by !dm while be filled the of Apsiey, in Sussel (1-771) ■ 'KlC h 
olMee of Comptroller ofhis Majesty'* Tellerof the Eicheqiler, ClMli l>f Me 
Mint; froni »heu5eofwhi<!hthepubUc Crown, an Eider Brother of (he TV!- 
derive a considerable pecuniary ad- nity House, D.C.L. F. B.S- P.'ftA; 
vantage. In addition- to flie' accuracy *c- &c. ; July SSth, 1884; ih'ftrlSiig- 
pnd beauty of the ccdn being much in- ton Street! Aged 72. i" . i - ' ■■; 
creased, as well a« the progress of coin- He was born May SS; iW^tHeietAt 
age'ijreinly dcWitMeA'. ion of Henry second Earl Bathunt-.^nd 

■ 1. Me'wajl the paten*** for what he Lord Chanctllorof England, Ijy'Try. 

t&j appiroprftltely termed the irts onot- phena, danghter of Thomas Sca'tren,' iS 
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iUaiiti{ti.-ll, in NonbaiDiKkintlun, E*q. ownM (MMiMk to.htwe indulMd in* 

On W coming of ag*, a ■«■( in I'u-lU- lifsof Indslaaaa, iw ki* fritaat ^tek 

mentwt>pT<iiridedforbim,wtli«raiiiilf of tan h a nun ofivaiy Mp*tiar*tt- 

bormigh of CiiCDcwIcr, by the iWire- lenU ; of wbk^ btwBim^ h* bw<Not - 

nieoi of his uocl*, Juum Whiubed, gitca tbe wotid inuofa oppotMrtiqt to 

Enj., July 9. ITa^i Bud bcfon Aic form a judomnii. KauMJAjvhek*- 

close of the une ywr Lord Ainley wai gMiou* and MrcMtta : fM-oPmaatrwrnte 

^ppidntcd ■ CoDKniMiioner of the Ad- and cuUisg lianaw-" 
niirslty. In July, i7ag, ha mnovcd Hii hndlh iud bMn graduaUr Je- 

to the Treauiiy, at which lioard h( lat clioing for tosw moMbi. Hii ikalh 

until Junf, 1791. was uiMCaniipaiiied I7 pain; ha ei- 

, loMaj, 1790,heiucceeded the Earl pbed ia the boom of hlf faintly, aad 

of Hardwicka as odb of tha Telkn of wat f^rfectJj Kiuibla of hi* qipraadi- 

ihe Excbequcr, of which office ha had JDg ditaolutiDii. 
previouilj obuined the reTenion. In HitLordilupDiained Aftil I. 1TS9, 

1T93 he wM appointed a Coouniatioiier Gtorgiana, jmtii^t Aangfatat oFLord 

for tlu afiairaof India, and (Worn of Georga Lewnoi, andaiiat.to tb» jiraawil 

the Prirj CouDciJ. Haut'atthat board Cuka of Bichnond. By ber tjdj- 

until tha change of tniniArj in 1803. ihip, wbo aurrivw hiM, ha bad Mia fif a 

He cOBtiaued to ait for CireiKcaler tona and two daugblan t l.tkaJtMit 

.until Ma -acMauoa lo the pterage, Hod. Heniy G«ai^, no* £*1 Ba- 

. on iba daathof bii tathsr, AugiutG. thunt, D.C.L. and If. P. for (Sna- 

1794. ccilerrrom 1812 to . the prewM tiae ; 

Oa tbe niaating of tba naw parlia- hU Lordibip wa* bom in 1 790^ and ii 

inent in 179«, Earl Battaunt inoved unmanicd; S. ike Hon. WtiUan.Len- 

tbe Addren to tbe King. In 1S04 ooi BalburK, Clerk to the Privy 

be wn a|90uitad MaMar Wmiwr of Council, and SecMtary to tlie Board 

the Minti in I80T be becaoM Pre- of Ti«d«^ al«> uDinarried; 3. Lady 

udcQt of tbe Board of Trade, aod in Louiaa Gcorgiana 1 4. the Hon. Say- 

.1809 Itii Lordship wa> SacraUry of mour TboiDas, a CnloMi in llic anur. 

State for Foreign Affain, which he who died on ihe 10th of April IhI, 

beU only from (ha II Ih of October to learing a wn [ 6. Lady Emily Ckar- 

the6ib of December. On the llth of lotte,marr)edin 1B25 to M^or-CenenJ 

Judo, ISia, be wai appointed Secretory tbe Hon. Sir F. C. Fonionby, K.CB. 

of State for tbe Colonial Department, lecond *on of tbe ^rl of BeriNHMigb, 

and be dii^iarged tba dutiea of that aad taw iaiuci T. the Hon. and B*t. 
office for B period of nearly aixtaen Charles Bathunt, Vicar of Limber, 

gieara. In 1888 he waaappianted Pre. Liooolndiire ; lie wm born in 180S, 

liikntDftbe Council, whidi high office and married in ISSO, Lady Emily Ca- 

be retained UU tbe resignation of the roline Bertie, youngeil daiigfatar oFAe 

Wulliogton AduioiatratioD in 18S0, Sari of Abingdon. 
after whicb time he took no very jMomi- Tbe body of Earl BatburM waa re. 

nenl p^rt in public afiiurs. moved on Saturday, AuguM S. bom 

Hia Lordihip wai elected a Knight Arlington Street to Cirancetfer, *bere 

or the Garter in 1817. tbe funeral took place on the Tueklay 

In hi* various public employments, following. The •olema eeretaony was 

Earl Batburat was attentive to buaineea, rendered tbe more aftecUng and im- 

aod much eateenwd by Ids party. His prenive through tha drcunutaiMe of 

tslcatB, though not briUiant, were use- tbe body of hie Loridii»p'» lale tott, 

i'ul, aad iMhad acompetenl knowledge Cokmel tbe Hon. Seymaan Balkunt, 

of diplomacy i hi) manners nero coa- who died in Ltradon in Afti) laat, ha*. 

ciliatiog, and BB apclitical adversary be log bem disintarred from Ihe taultin 

.'frandorted himaeir without asperity, which it was depodlad in the ■««■ <aB>e- 

. His Lordship was in office when the lery On the Harrow B4nkI, nnd bone to 

battle, of Waterloo was foi^hl, and be iaterred in coD^paur with tbatorhis 

.. was.tbe only civilian invited annually to honoured and much-lamanled- paawit. 

ihetnilitary iestivalsgitenby (he Duke Hie utmost respect was paid to the 

[>f Welhngton in commHii«ration of memory of hli Lordship by the inhabit- 

itlM gnat event. ant* of CirencAter. 

In die " Biographical Pecnj[e,"1806, The renwina of tha noble Sirl, and 

Sir Egcrton. Bijdgci mada tba follow. Ifaoia of bit son, lay in state during lii 

jng rtnarks on hi* cbancter : _-" He hours on Monday, in Uie 'hall of. Ibe 
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fiHniI;rnaa«iv%iUul wan uen b^Mniy tehled to ttm- CinriulUen GMfilAiiir 

tlMHuaMd'f«iMn(,<ieT«Mt «f wbom had Stttool a iplcndM coDwtion of UMiIh, 

' iravdtad comMaribla duuncn M wit- wMth cMt him upwsiili of £9J^Iti«u, 

■eU'lba'JTBpariiVr cerMKHiy. and in BiMttion to (he lOOOf. which ha 

At dte tMrlflKfarof lii o'clock on pve ttnrudi building St. Divid'n Col- 

T^raiAq'awinintg.ilNMlortbeAbbey Wge, be abo centHbuted inahrrrtity to 

Ouifdi'bflga* to tall, and towinli nine, ntrteh the library. He -nat a gr«st 

the hour appranted for the funml, > proficient iti the Welsh tangaagei And 

large tody of ganlletaen and tetuntiy, encouraged other* in the nirK punuit 

■U in deep moumtDf, anountifig to by nteans of liberal patronage. To his 

nearly SOO, ancmbled to jom the tnua numeroui tenantry be vnai most kind 

ef mournen. The arrangenientg hav- and indulgent landlord. 8incere<n his 

'lag been made, the proMMion pro- private attachmentB, and eTer reAdy, 

ceeded towarda tbe Abbey Church, when convinced of the worthineis of 

'Hie corpw of the Hon. Heymoar Ba- tbe object, ■■ to beckon Diodest merit 

-. thiint pnixded that ^ihe Karl. The (Vom the atmde," In him the church 

pdUxaten were Lofd Thynne, Mr. baa hwt a worthy meMbet-,* mlrrtiBMnt 

Lalrronce, Mr. CM|^ia,M.P., Mr. Ed- auppoiter, — ■ ttian whMe fnktetiftne 

- watd Orlppi, Mr. Croome, and Mr. mind maa not to be awByed by 'the 

Wamar. The cfaisf nioanMra were changing apirit of the age, being e^er 

)ua Lordahip's three aona — Earl Ba- under the guidance Of MEnd4iip raOer 

Mmnt, die Hod. WUIiani Batbunt, and than pasuon. Hk death haflA a 'Void 

tbe Hon. and Rot. Chariea Balhintt. vhich it will be dISctilt to All iHth' lo 

— ■Gtmltmtm'i MagatMe. much item prinle int«gritf end pro- 

BENrON,dKBev.Tbatnaa,H.A., feotoaal mafiU — Gmtlemmt'i Ma^' 

Awhdeacon of Cardigan, FKbendary Hut, 

at St. Darid'a and Brwwi, Rectar ot BISSET, the Right Rpr.'WtUhm, 

pMboyr and UaDfihangel-Ach Cilfar- D.D., BWiop of Rapboei 'Sept. S. 

gen, Vicar of LlanAbangel Abetby- li34; at Lisaendnim, Aberdeeti«bh«, 

thicb. Perpetual Curate of Llandefey- the teat of his fbmllyt where be Wat on 

taint, Corauiiuary. General of the a visit to hia nephew ; fn hit TTth year. 

Archdeaconry of CarniBrtfaen, and Ru- He was educated at WestnThisler, 

ral Dean of Emlyn ; Oct. tB33; at where hewae admitted a King's Scholar 

Lhndillo; aged 89. in ITTI.end thence eleoted a stod^t 

This venerable divine had been in of Qirist Church, Oifonl, in ms. 

posseetion of the Rectory of Llanfi- Ha look the degrectif M.A. in iTfla. 

Iiangel-bch Cilfargen, the Vicarage of InlTSfibeWas preaented to ttte IWtOry 

LlanfihBngelAberbythich,andtfaePer- of Baltymakeimy, near Drojibe^'; and 

petual Curacy of Llandefeytaint, tor he ves afterwards Rector of LoU^«1,s 

no leta than uxty-tbrse years, and cod- Prebendary of Armagh, and Arehdra- 

tinued to serve them himielf till a very con of Rois. Prom (be latter digtlity 

few yean of bis death. He was pre- be was promoted by the Marqui* Wel- 

senied to them by tbe father or grand- lesley.in I RSS, to the see of Rat>b0e,ln 

fbtber of the present Eorl of Cawdor, which he succeeded tte late Archbishop 

as be was to the rectory of Penbayr in Magee. When ibe sei) of Dublln'be- 

theyear ITS*. Though he enjoyed so came vacant by the death of thSE pre- 

many preferments, it is thought ^at he late, the goiernmenl off^l^ to I}r. 

expended all the proceeds in building BiEset the vacant archiepiscopal tffaair; 

ohuitfaes, and making liberal subscrip- but his Lordship declined h, assigning 

tiooa to moat of'the benevolent tnstitu- as his reason the increasing andnferlti- 

tions connected with the established ptyinginfirmi(iesofage,andhi9enx)dus 

churdi. To St. David's College, Lam- desire to end l^is days among the CleiVy 

— •— *— —- '- ■ Munificent dinialiOn of whom he knew and !ov(jd. HB bene- 
volence was unbounded, and bil cUMty 
munificent; — when Rapb'oe »a»*Mled 
last spring by tbe awfiil disea^ ttiat 

HUT.,.,™ !™ni f o«r. „.>n c.nnrK... desolated so many towns and WlWbea 

■ al^ •■ "^ ^ '" '"» '""•'■ *■'» I*^*'P "^'^^^'t 
the Palace, and converted hia oflUes 

He rabuilt Penboyt church and rectory into hospitals for the ddk, wbotA he 

fraa hit own private resources, at an tended with his Own hah^ ladBifciiisIer- 

expenlw of upwards of 40006 He pre- _ Ing alike IrOdily and si^tM)' relief. 
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Muntensnciiig Vimi hb Lordifaip np- - Tliiyil riinJiiwii mi ilm T^ iif ?ilii»«yiii 

plMilwi'laut<l*fr<9«d IbantpaoMof 1864; ItaMnf Eiral LiBMtraK.ion'th*' 

piminn^ aad (nMed hiuMcIf umn. 4lh af Hvch, 1805) a^ tha ^>pnit- 1 

aittiiiglrin adfrartof tihe.aadv^. He nHitof At^otiat, in Jaly «f dM-liA4> 

bwit ■nenl dmnilMa m Ui dioccaa. nuntiaaad feat. Until - Maw m bare - 

Th» sm of Bai^da i« tbe fifth that 1806, he ww in «niplo;tiicBl at Uu 

liM.liqMed WNVtbrpaasing of Ebe Irufa k(*nl,CbaltaBii, and Ddmt. Ha'thoB 

Qkorah XemponUtia Act. Tb» tem- left Fiagland witjt tlic espidiliaii. i ' 

Ot tte ccclcniaMical fund ; Gtneial Crawbrd, for Soulli Am 

nttiideiiceaFtheMapWiih With tfae inue of thii 

hei to Dr. Poataa- worid ig well BCguainled. 

t^, 'tha KA(9 '•f Ttnrj, wbo, it ia Batrier mu oat in tlw < „ „ 

' itouB^V ■'ill >aalia hk ckctioD lo're- wfaicb (ermiiuted the mattar) fawiag 

lik at Um palaM in Hapboa, upon tbe beeo uoder ordcrS'to Mag ap tamm 

inptBifniiiBl ofiirhiDb tbe iMe Bisbep arlillcry, be oa\y Rrriiad juM ta-trtB» 

bid.aapankd a mondu^le aum. — bad been agreed on, Hiadutie% ba*i- 

£rBBlI*num'« UsgBiuu. - erer, *eie ctMutant aad arduoua. Hia 

£OTXLBK, UeiU-'CalaMl Kieb- ' return *d Bngland HHik place early ui 

and, of Ob Bojntl Enginent. . tbe year 1808. > ; 

.-Ilwt'tiiae liai cook upon ua wbich In the ti^i^'mg Juse.he reoeiveA 

fbihidB enDooragement of tba moM die. dinaliaDi to jaiB the annj comiBaulad 

taM hope in tfaa case of tbit officer; and b; Sir Artbnr WeUesUjv » Poi^gaLj 




ffifliininn. that bi> life and leriicM Auguat, be iiniadiately Ibereupcm pnv 

omd'. their tandinatuHi, as oiigitlaU7 reeded to tbe camp on tha beig^ abe^ 

afipnbeaded, to tbe eaaual low ft tba I^roa. He wai attached ut GeHiat 

veiael io vlilch -be wat nturoiiig to Fcrgiuon, and was with bim in Ae 

Boglead. While tbare remaiaed a ■ 

— ninapoanUUtvtttft hemight Tctba ^ , , . ' ^ 

.-?'~~.. -- -— (BnySarfeuUr to Sarfth. daughler and co-heir of Tin*. 

Mild be uniint ■*"» Tuller, Esq. of Statenborougb, 

^ ulualiabclor* '^' Easlry ; and, lecoiidlj, to Mary, 

a be mleot; and ^xuehtor of Captain Joho Harvey, of 

i>ei>die*e thai oir friends will ijinpa- "« Brunswieli, In which ship he was 

tUae in our aorrow for tbe prematare ""ota'ly wounded in the memorable 

lc»ioftbaiiidividual,aiidwil),likewi», battle of tbe Ut of June. Of tbe fiitt 

d.eoi.h.lapl.«ii.ourp.ge.i.rigbtly 5?»™Se. be left ooe son »ur^Hng, 

Ul dM. We ndthar attempt nor de- William Fuller Boteler, Esq. KiDga 

dan <»beT. than a plain staleaient. Hia Counsel, and Recorder of Cantcrbunr. 

' l,iiy aad useCulneM *•:■ Of the second marriage thie u> 

' . "■ Eue was numerous. WilUam Boteler, 

mijv—ni" -.i«"i —" -"-" .™.,.— throughout his life, was much attached 

a»«inaa(lT fcatiiy for tben»Ml»e«. «" »!« M"dy of amiquilie^ and he made 

He waa atoond sod of tba late Wil- considerable collecuons for the bistorjr 

Bam Botite, E.*-, irf Eaatry, in the ?f "^^ n»^e ^il' «nd the neighbour, 
ing parts of Kent. The lubstance of 

— these collections was tommunicaled by 

' Tbefamily of Boteler isdescended him to Mr. Hasted, [lie historian of tlw 

fiom TboDUs Pincerna, probably so county of Kent, who, io the prefact ta 

called from hie office of ciuef butler to the fourth volume of the first ediijai^ of 

King John, whence bis succcesars as- his biilory, acknowledgea, la the taaet, 

sumed the DBme of Butler, alias Bote- handsome manner, the auistaiicB he re- 

ler, or Botilkr; and, in allusion to their ceived from him in the compilation of 

office, bore for their arms tliree or more the work. Mr. Halted dedicated the 

covered cups, differently placed and ninth volume of the second edition of 

bUfoned. The late Mr. Boteler lived at l^ia history Io Mr. Boteler, stating, that 

Eastry, wliere his family had been re- it was to him that the public were in- 

•ident for many generations, until the delited for whatever pleasure and in- 

JBT 1814, when he removed to Caoler. formation tbey might receive froiu.tlie 

lury. He was twice matriedi first peiuuil of that panoCtbe lustorj.,. 
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bild»ar'l\%Rk») lwB<«b* at-the. Uu'RUnw CnuVf adi in, OcioboiV 
reMtafcaad ^■ioiaf GonniiB. In. Jk>: ISSIV llweagineer ewDiwuid' al IUi> 
UM^t LSOfybelsgoin cama hoinr ; -and tax wai coDferred upon faim. 
injune isonrBd] tiii cDnnDnuan of Aniunifl to reflirii tB-hismntbEr andi 
CipUJn« ukI !*■ the ume time wM fknijiy — ia ooDieqBancinrf senro ex > 
ardsied to hald Umself in iBwhDESi for lamitiea which had be£^kn Ifaeu io' bb< 
iaaunt Acnicei This rarrtce was Iba absence, in the death of hia brmheriu 
BtUck'upm Walcbenm, in which his Connnander ThoiDM Botalev, JLli., 
i!mp\Djiotat.-wta of an tuiiiauB and an active and moitanou yonng «&(«/ 
sowre detoripliaD, and he suffared, in who died in Norember, ieS9, of thv' 
coBiiMin with maty ottwn, fnnn the effect* of thetliniUe, iBcoiiimaDdcf<biw 
pMffailii^ fSTer,n(faich left him in a Majesty's ship HecU, on the -^raaurn . 
state of' debiJity for sereral weeks, coast of Africa; and of his fouwgaV' 
BRHB^Booaclaaion of thiiafiair.UBlil brother, the Rev. Edward Boteler, » 
I^bruary, 1811, ha wos in serrice at young man bvkiwd and astHmed bf al) 
hoase; and. then he wis anoe more who knew him, whs died alWr tfane- 
. ordered to Portagal. days' illness, in AupHt, ISS-I, jaM'as< 

On hisariiTBlBt lisboH, he WW sent he was preferred to aliviiig.iit the Dcigh-. 
la HUafia, from ttiCDGe to Elras ; from bonrhood of his family, — Lieut-Colo*^ 
Elvas to Olivarei and Almaodralijo ; nel Boteier euibarked id the CsJJ^pso, 
and returning to Eliss, he was thence andissupposedtabaiefoundeRdatseat 
odarad to «he attack of fort St. Chris, the tmkI not hanng since been lieard 
t4inl, where be suffered a daDgeroua of. Such was the end — the deeply dia.< 
wound JD (he head, wbich ccmfined him tressing end — of an officer whose Hft; 
Jbr several weeks. When sufficiently had been so passed, tbat it was one of 
noorered from tint, he was empkiyed usefulness. That his services itrre poa. 
ot>< diB Hoes of Almada. Fruui Almada sessed by his country doriug one of Cfae 
he went to Montfoufon, aud there re- most glorious penods of her history j 
UMoned until Januvy, 1619, wben he that bis worth was well apprcciatoi f 
retimed to Altnado, and continued ei- that he was regarded in liis profession 
Iher at that place or at Montfaugon till with esteem and respect ; diat nil who 
March, 1813. Relieved from this sta- khew him lauieut bim, — iDtbesethings 
(iea,bej<Hnedhead'quarlersBt Malheda it is that bis relatioas and friends have 
da Laida. He was next employed on (bcir conaalalion. He was, indeed, re- 
the ponloau senice ; and when he quit- moied fram the world, when the pnMi 
ted it, rejoined the army, and was pre- peel of maoy years wu yet reosoii^ly 
sent at the siege and capture of St.Se- hrfote him, and still further professjoiial 
bosiian. He was now attached to the dinjoccion and advancement secmed.to 
6Ih division, under General Colville, await him. -Uaviog entered intotbe 
He was again wounded at Fainpluna. army at a very early age, although hs 
From henceforth to the close of the war had undergODe so eitended a (arm of 
he was with iJie army at hesd^quarters, service, he waa but in the prime ofliEl.' 
and was concerned in all the different Unaasuming lu manners, he Maa intcU' 
engagements up to that poinL Hia ligent, ready, and energetic. Hiamme 
arrival in England is dated the 9th of ranked high in his corps, and we ■entiiit 
July, ISM. . to say will be lonf remefnbered 4ith 

His employment did not terminate honourable regret. — Vmled 'Anttc0 
with the war; beinr in tlie following Journal. 

March appointed to Ae station of Spike BIIADSHAW, James, Esquire. 
Island, in wbich be continued till Oc. Captain in tbe Hoyal Navy ; 8«pt. 18, 
tober, 1839, when he was removed to I8S3; at his falher's seat, Wortiej' 
Waltham Abbey. Heremaioedat Ibis Hall, Lancasliire ; aged 18. 
latter place, with the exception of the This gentleman was the second soti 
interval from November, 18aS,to Au- of Hobert Haldine Bradshaw, Esq.- 
gUsI, 1826, during wbicb be was upon late M. F. for Brackley, and agent for 
the duty of eiiamining the fortresses, the Bridgewaier canal and estates. He 
&c., at Sierra Leone, Accra, and Cape received bis Srst commisuon in' tlie* 
Coast, until November, 1S28, when he navy, March 2. ISD5, was mode a com.- 
waspTomolcdtotherankorLieulenant- mander 1S06, and advanced tu posi 
Colonel. In SeptembH, 1829, he em- rank ISOS. He commanded the £nry- 
barkedat Liverpool fbr North America, dice, 24, at the reduction of Martinique 
on service, with -Lieut. -Colonel By, at in 1809. In February 1805, be becnM 
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bUtehar's cotleague in Om nprnent- ei^ih B»ton*t,ia,6yaonhj (ieiS) ; 
Mina of Biacklcjr, oiul f» coolinued ■ Liguk-QeiMnil in tbeiamfc and 
until Hat boraugh wu disTreiicluKd by F. E.S.) Much 99^ >8M ; «t TajviMath 
th> Haform Act. CaUle, PcRhdan ; aOcraaheM illncs; 

He l(ft hu awB mideoce at Bun* aged 79. 
corn, on UoeAaf, SeptembcT 1 6, and The MarquU wai uat deicfndtd iVom 
anited at Woula; Hall od Tuciday any of the fonner p«ra nT U> fiunilj ; 
' aAarnoDii. He mind U> bed about but wm fourth in deaoent frmn Sir Ko- 
deven o'clock, and aoon after ten on the belt the Ibird Baronet. He waa the 
fbllowinf; morning, in coaiequenc* of rider aan of Colin Campbell, of Car. 
bis not aniiTBring .Uia repeated calls «bin, by Eliubathidaughtcr'oP Anfai- ' 
made by hit wrrmt, hit chamber door bald Campbdl, of Bumefield, Shtritfor 
wu baiM open, and he wai diacorered the county of Argyll, and natertoJohn 
lying on the floor a corpH, hating Campbell, of StDoalelil, a LordofSea- 
Beariy *e*ered hit head from hii body lioii and juaticiary. 
with a raaor. At the eoroocr'i ioAuat Hii Lordship waa eduiated at W«n. 

•everal witneaiea were exaniDcd. to lainiter MmmjI, and Uienee retailed to 
. iliowthBatatc of mind in irhieh he had Swita^laod.aad resided for aoMe time 

been for aama time previoua to tlie at Lauaenne. Ha aucceedad hi* bther 

melaoeholjt evant. It appeared, that in estate in 1773, aad in lT83i ahntly 

while eemnnnding a abip on tbe WeK before ha came oiF age, he niccecdad aa 

India atation. Captain Bradahaw's heir male to the tidca and eiMuire 

iMalth auffbred very severely, and th«t landed property of hisooiiain Joha Earl 

aJDce that time be had been autgect to of Bnadalbane {the gnndfatba af tbe 

violent- fits of indigealion, which aiwayi lata Cvunteaa de Grey), 
had TiMble eSbcl* upon hit ipirha. To At the geseial etectian ia 1 784, hii 
rolieie hiavelf fVom Uwae altacka, be Lordship waa elected out of the aiMsen 

was in the haUt of taking large doees representaliTai of Aa Scotliah paara|;e, 

of DiedidDe without medical adiice. and waa re-cbosen in 1790, I196,*ui 
For mora than a motith prenona to hia 1803. In 1793 lili Lordihip - nlsad a 

dtath, be hod exhibited the moit una- fentible re^ntent for tbe aairice of go~ 

^uivocal sympKans of derangemain, verament, which was atUrwards in- 

■nd at one of tiie inoa wliera be called, creased to four baualions, of -one of 

•n tbe road from Buncom to Worsley, which ha wss constituted Lieut-Cvlo- 

he Bked for a Bible and Mayer-book, nel April 17. 1790; anditwatnambered 

and insisted upon a serrant in the htfuse tbe llSlh reglmeiit. Tiia pairiotie 

kneeling down wilb him to prey. Hi* Berrict lad le his holding the pennaMnt 

D the last few days liad rank of ■ field offleer, being appointed 

iherent : and, without a Colonel in the atmy 1803, Uajor-Oe- 

! jiry, after neral 1809, and IJcut..Ocaeral 1814. 
hearing (he evidence, returnee verdict By patent dated Not. 4, ISOtf, bis 

of " liiBaaity." He ins left a widow Loidthip was created* a peer of tbe 

and lour children, two nons and two Uniled Kingdom, by the title of Benin 

daughlera. ■^Gtalleman'i Magaane. Breadalbane, of Taymouth ; ho was 

BllEADALBAN£,tbe Most Hon. raised to lbs rank of a Afarquia by pa. 

John Campbell, Marquis of, and Earl tent dated Sept. 7. 1831, together with 

ofOrmeliaOS31),aBd Baron BreadaU the Marquis of Ailsa. 
baneof I^ymoutb Castle (1B06), in tlie Tbe Marquia of Breadalbane waa of 

pen^poribe United Kingdom; fourth retired and unottfutBtiou* habjln, devol- 

Earl of Breadalbaneand Holland, Vis- ing much time to tbe iDiproteinentaf 

count of 'fay and Paintland, Lord his rsst ealatee, by plaBlatiana, roads, 

Glenorchy, Benderaloch, OrmalIe,and ftc. In the year 1805 be cammDni- 

Wtdk.iDthepeerageof Scattand(1G81, cated a memoir to the Society of Art*, 

with prroedency from 1677*) ; and the on the plantation of forty-four acres in 

— -. the pari^ of KeRmore, for which he 

* The first 'Earl had in that year had reccired the Society's gold mcital. 

been conftmied by patent to the Earl Hiseastla, inthe Gothicef the Wyattor 

dam of Caithness, which be had ;iur- Tunbridge-wara echool, ia a very nMg- 

Shafcd from the preying Earl of the niflcent but not tery elegant Mructura ; 

Sinclair family ; but in 16SI the heir- conaisting of an immense square bouse, 

male of the Sinelairs recovered it by with regular rows of windatns-a r«nad 

decisionoftba Fiivy Council, tower at taeb comeif and a- a y a te 
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lanUm ia tin ftiMiUe. ' 'nw pnik of 
Taynxiuth is llic nnt beaiKiful and 
eatCBtiVa la ScOtlMid. 

Ih tBt»« irlwa /nfinoutb mUTUit- 
ed by Uie present King of the Beloims, 

' Lord BrMdaMwno lunuxDned Ms le- 
flanU ta ittenet in honour of their 
illuitrioui niitvr, when about tvo 
(hmuaDd man (many of them the 
vetcMnii of Iha n 6tfa regimant) assem- 
bled boTore the castle, in the Hi^land 
roxwne, and after going Chniugh vari- 
Duc evohiliiuM, formed into detMh- 

' mentis and retired by different wfenuea 
to Ibo aouod of their rMpecl^vc pibrochs. 
It nai ■ proi^d alght to aee the claiu- 
ism.gMJwri&g aa in tlie timai of old, 
nat anombLipgtbrgar or carn^e, but, 
fun of joy and peace, to call down 
■-'--'--- - ■ mild and fencnnit chief- 



Uii Lordthip married, 8^t, 9. 1793, 
Mary Turner, eldest daughlerand coheir 
of I^nid Onia, of Langton, co. Ber- 
wick, Eaq. hy Lady Ellaabeth Maitbnd, 

' ■Idol aurrlving daughter «f Jwnea 
Mvantfa Eail of Lauderdale. By her 
Ladyship, «ho Barnvaa Mm, he had 
JBue two daughter! and one son; 1. 
Lady Elinbeth Mailland, married in 
18S1 to Sir John Pringle, Bait.) 2. 
the Most Hon. Mary MarehionelB of 
L'haniloe, married (n 1819 to the Mar. 
quia of Chandoi, and has issue ; 3. the 

' MottHon, John, nov Marquisof Bre»- 
dtObajle, and late M. P. for Perthshire) 
he married in 1S91 Eliiabeth, eldest 
daogbler of Geoi^ Baillie, Esq. h«r 
preiumptive to (he Earldom of Had' 
dington, but has no children. 

The whole of the personal estate of 
the late Marquis, it is said exceeding 
30(\00(V., haabeen directed by his will 
to accumulate, at compound interest, 
for SO years, and at the end of that 
period U> be laid out in estates, which 
are'tobe added to the entailed property, 

present Margais by tiis Other's death. 
A small landed estate has been left to 
each of the Marquis's daughters. Tlie 
following sums are bequeathed as cliari- 
table donations : — To the charities 
of Perth, 90001. — of Edinburgh, 
fiOOOC — To tlie Society for propagat- 
ing Christian Knowledge intheHigh- 
iMida, lOOW. — To the Caledonian 
Aajlum, London,' SOOI. — besides va- 
rious gratulticB to the tenants, ^ Gen- 
tieman'i ilagiame. 

BROOKE, William Augastus, 
Esquire ; July 91. )8»3; at Benares, 
in the Etist Indies. 



This gMKleitian tFetit to InMtin the 
civil sarviiia'Df the East India Company 
in the year 17SS, arid wBI, HI tbe tjme 
of his decease, the oldest Senant'on the 
Bengal enahlithment. After filling 
larious minor offioe^ he became, about 
the year 1796, senior Judg« oT the 
Court of Appeal, ar Superior Ooutt at 
Calcutta. In January 1804 he was 
transtbrred in (be nme capacity to Be- 

ceese. Me held the ofliae of senior or 
presiding Judge of tha Court of Appeal 
in conjunction with that of Agl^t or 
Hepresentalive of the Gowrnoi- General 
in Benares, till March, I S99, when ' he 
relinquishod his duties as a criminal 
judge, retaining his csritfliniitionS'iMly ' 
till March, 1S9.1. He then onty de- 
signed his judicial appoiaimeiKs, but 
coniiDiied to reside in Benares, as the 
GoraraoT-G«nerri's agent, till his de- 
He vaa a tnan profoundly versed in 
tb« laws and institutions of the nalives 
of India, and iaoneof the few instances 
which have occurred of tbat cotnpiete 
altenation or expatriation of mind, and 
indiB*eranca to tbeir native cmintr^ 
wbich baa some^mes appnivd In per- 
sons who have l>een long resident in 
India. — Genltenlint's Magnzine. 

BROOKING, Samuel, Esq.ami- 
perannualed Rear- Ad mini, April 31. 
1884; at his residence, Palestine 
House, near Plymouth ; aged 80. 

Ttii» gentlemiin was bom at Newton 
Ferrers, in DevtRwhire, and went to 
sea at the age of twelve, with Sir 
Richard Onslow, undernhom, and tile 
Hon. L, Oower, Sir R. Curtis, and 
Lord Howe, he served hia probationary 

Lieutenant to the Strombolo bomb in 
ITT8, having reodved that appointment 
expressly in reward fc* the ability with 
which be had recently commanded a 
gun^boat on the Hudson's River in the 
attempt to relieve General Bnrgoyne. 
He afterwards removed into the OaU- 
teo, 20, one of the most active cruiiera 
on Ibe American station ; and at the 
close of I7B0, into the Prudent,'64; In 
which he served In the acdon with (be 
fleet of M. de Teniey, off Cape Henry, 
when the Prudent had seven killed and 
twenty-four wounded. He conthnied 
to serve in th* same ship, of sMch 
he became I^rtt Lieutenant, until ITflS, 
when he received an acting Com- 
mander'a comnnswon to the St. Luda. 
Itwa4 not, however, until the year 1T94, 
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nnki Mkd thttoolyst tbe-MiiHen re* mrk, hfa lole aurvtri'nf .'.brothen: ■^'. 

quest of Earl Howe, who. alio pro- Gentleman'i ifogaane, 
cured him the Drake, of 14 guna, in BURLINGTON, the High c Hon. 

which he wu deipnched with a convoj George Augcislui Henry Carenilidiu 

to th« Weat Indies. In Julj, 1796, he Esrl of, and BaioD Cavendish, of 

was ))CHted into the Jamaica, £6, in KeigMey, ca Toili j uncle to the Dui» 

which, asslsied by two sloops and some of Devonshire; May 9. .1834 «, a^' 

Hnaller crafl, he for three year* pro- Burlington House, Piccadilly, ^^ed'slX 
teernJlhelradetifJaiMalra, and collect- This venerabLe nobleman was bora 

ed lbeir«onvDys. In 1TS9, he reCurnad Maieh 31. 1754, the younger son of 

hc^me Kith a convoy, when he was William, fourth Duke of Devonshire, 

presemed by R. 8ewell,E=q., Colonial K. G., by Lady CharioHB Boyle, 

Agent, with a sword valaed at 100 Baroness CliSbrd, daitghtifr and heir 

^toeM, rn pnrsinnee of a vote of the- of Richard, Earl of Burlingloa and 

Jamaie* Hmlsv of Aasnnbly. Cork. Immediately on coming of 

Oapl. Brooking returned home with age, he was returned (o Farliament foe 

broken health, andwasnotsubsequently Knaresiiorough, on a vacancy occa- 

employed; wherefure, in August, 1818, sioned by the death of Sir AntiuJny T. 

bewal superannuated as a lUar-Admi. Abdy in April 1TT5. 
ral. Bot his mind was condnually At the general election in I7S0 he 

with the serrice; and he was numbered was elected for the town of DeAy, 

al one of the correspondents of the which he continued to represent in 

" United SerriCB Journal". His body four parliaments until the death of bis 

wa*intetTedatN^wtonFerrers,thepIace uncle Ixird John Cavendish, in Dec. 

of his birth. — TTniled Semice Jaarnal, 1796, made a vacancy for the county, 

BROUGHAM, Jamea, Esq. M. P. of Derby, for which he was member in' 

for Kendal ; brother to the iMe Lord nine parliaments, until his elevation to v 

etianceHvr; Dec. 28. IS33; at Broug- thepeersgeln IS3I. 
bait) Hall, Westmoreland; aged 53. In Oct. 1783 Lord George Caren-. 

He was the second son of Henry dish was nominated colonel of the first 

Brougham, eaq. by Eleanor, daughter battalion of the Derbyshire militia. 
of the H^. James Syme, D. D. and Id IT97 Lord George Cavendish 

nieee to Dr. Rob^tson, the Mstorian voted with Mt. Grey on his molion for 

offl4ettaT>d. a reform in parliament. He always 

He had sat in FaHiament fWim the maintained the firmest Whig principles, 

year iK9, having been elected in that and was ever regarded aa a rnodel of 

year ttx (h# borough of Tregony, in consistency and honour. J,ike his 

1830 for Downton, in IR31 for Win- late Tenenhle friend I«rd FiliwiU 

cbelsea, and in I8SS fi» Kendal. He liam, he was one of the steadiest sup. 

IrM tw«H>0b^, granted in 189S — porters of the turf, but was never, 

namely, ~tLegi«trar of Affidavits, salary Icnawn to bet. 

ITOOf.; Clerk uf Letters Extent, salary By his union vith the noble heiress 

TSM.J — total, S4J0t Duiyperfonned of the Comptons, and by the vast for. 

by deputy. tune beqneuhed to his family by his 

Mr. Jamea Brougliam was highly celebrated relation Mr. Cavendish, the 

espected for his good sense and in- chemist. Lord George became emi. 

ttffiganee, and smiable manners, by nently qualified to support the dignity 

thoia'wbo had the pleaiure of his ac- of the peerage ; but it was not con:- 

quainlance; end, although he seldom ferred npon him until towards the 

apoke in FtvKaracnt, was lar from close of his life, when lie was created 

beiBg> inactiw M a pubUc man. In Earl of Burlington, and- Lord C^v^i 

the various contests for the represent- dish, of Keighley, by patent dated 

alioa of 'Westmoreland j there waa no Sept. 7. IS9I. ' 

Oniniotiale cSbrts were more tlgorous The Earl of Burlington married tat, 

and eJEMtual ^mD Iub g and he was ei- Trinity Chapel, Conduil Street, 'Fe^'. ' 

oeedingly popular with the yeomanry 27. 1783, La^ Eliiabetb . CompUin; 

or:tbat''«mmty. His remains w^re daughter of Charies, seventh Earf of 

iOMfttd'On tba fiGth Dee. in tbefamify NorthamplDQ ; and by her Ladyshipi' 

vMtU at 8iieltoni' CunborlUrd, The wbo survives him, he had Issue Bv^ 

AUIeial''Wai StrkdypnVHtet bang (rt- sons and sii daughters; 1. Wlllikin 

(MkMaolycfej tha'lalellAnl Clnncelln Cavendish, Esq., M. P. for Ayltidiqry. 

- ' "' "- - ' — ►,■ iU'P. ft* South- who was killed by being ihroivn fron^ 
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eldest tiaugltter of CorDelius, dm Lord 

Lismore, by wliora he bad issue C. . .« 

William, now Earl of Burlingli^n, two 

other sons and a daugtiter ; 3. George CALEY, Jobn, Eaq. of Giar'a IiUI,, 

Hear; Coitipton Cavendish, Esq., also Keeper of the EUcwds in llie &t>S-r. 
M. F. far Ajleebury, and a Captain in mentation Office and Chapter HouWr 
the Tth Dragoons, who was drowned in Westminster, F. B~ S. and F. S. A>1> 
the disembarkation of the British April 28. 1834; at his residencsin. 
arm; in Spain, in Jan. 1809, in his Eimautli Street, Sp*. Fields ; aged Tin 
S5th ;ear^ 3. Elizabeth Dorothy, who Mr-X^l^y w^i Bt on earLy peHoAof. 

died an infant; 4. Lady Anne, mar- life, introduced to a lucrative pcofngiBO 
ried in 1 825 to Lieut. ■ Col. Lord by the kind patronage of tlw velebratad 
Charles tltzroy. by wbom sbe has antiquary Mr, A:>lle; whose fitvour ha 
two daughters ; 5. the Hon. Henry attached to himself, as we have been 
Frederick Compton Cavendish, Lieut- credibly infonned, by the present oi. a 
Col. of Ae 1st Lif«-gUBrd% and Equerry curious manuscript picked up at tlw 
to the King, and M, P. for Derby j stall of ao obscure bookseller. By thi^i 
he married Rrst, in 1811, Sarah, introduction, we believe, he tjitainecl 
daughter of William Aug, Faulkner, employinent in the Record Office iB< 
Esq., who died ia ISIT, leaving two the Towers in ITST be was appmtiled, 
daughters and a son ; secondly, in Keeper of the Kecordsin the Augmenl- 
1819, Francis-Susan, sister to the Earl ation Office, in theroomof H. Btookar, 
of Durham, and widow of the Hon. Esq. deceased; and in ISIS, on Ifae, 
Frederick Howard, by whom be baa death of the Ute Rl. Hon. Geovge 
three sons and two daughters; 6. Rose, he was appointed Keep«r of tha. 
Eliiabeth, who died young j 7. the Records in the ancient Treasury at> 
Hon. Charles Compton Cavendish, Westminster, farmerly tbe CbaptW 
M. p. for East Sussex, who married House of the Abbey. 
in 1814, Lady Catherine Susan Gor- He was elected a Fellow of the S*. 

don, eldest daughter of the Earl of ciely of Anliquariea in March, ITH6; 
Aboyoe, and has issue a son and two and in his early life be made thefoUow^ 
daughters; 8. Maty Louisa, tibo died ing communications to that learned 
an infant ; 9, Lady Caroline, who is body; in 1T87, ■ " Memoir on ti)e 
living unmarried; 10. Frederick Originofthe JewsinEngUnd,"pr{nte4. 
Compton, and 11. Charlotte, who botb in the " Archsologia," vol. vlii. pp. 389 
died in infancy. — 405; in lT89,aQ " Estract ftora a 

The present Earl of Burlington, MS. in the Augmentation Office, reW 
who has succeeded to his grandfather's tive to a Wardrobe Account of King' 
honours, was born in 1808. He is a Henry Vill." printed ibid. vjqL Ik. 
Fellow of the Royal Society; he had pp. S43 — 252; in lT9(\a "Valuation 
the distinguished honour of regresenU (temp. Hen. VIII.) of the Shrine 
ing the University of Cambridge in the called Corpus Christi Shrine at York," 
last parliameiit, and has sat in the printed ibid, vql, x. pp. 4£9-r47.1 ; 
present for North Derbyshire ; he mar- and in 1791; .a " Suiyef of the Maow- 
ried in 1829 Lady Blanche Georgiana of Wimbledon, Surrey," taken 1^ Ik«, 
Howard, routlh daugbter of ibe Earl Parliament's Commiisionora in 1640^1 
of Carlisle, by whom he has had two printed, ibid, pp.399 — 44S. 
sons, the elder of whom is lately dead ; Amongst his early ooatnbutions, t» 
and tbe younger is now Lord Caven- the " G«atlumaD's Magaaine" were. » 
disb, " Topographical Dewiiptiaa of lYatelf^ 

The body of the late Earl was con- Hampshire," printed in veL IiJt. p. 98<tc 
veyed to Deibj, for interment in the and " An Account of Ittt fanehrof. 
family vault at AH Saints' Church ; Upton Grey, iu the same Counlyi" ia. 
wbere the funeral was attended by the vpl. livL ,p. 15. . ' , 
Duke of Devonshire, the two younger On tlie nomina^on of a national Us-, 

sons of the deceased, his grandson Mr. cord Commissioo io . 1801, Mr. Calwr 
George Cavendish, and his son-in-l^w was appointed Secretary ; and lie Da». 
Lord Cbarlei Fitzroy. tinued to occ»ipy that «fiics ontil tbe^ 

Th^ Dijhe of Devonshire, the Hop. diasolution of the Jate. Cnmmttalimxia 
C..p.,(?veudish, and the Right Hon. 1.831. He ajso. becwm ■ jitnt. iidilni 
James Abercromby, are executors of in no less than fourteen of the worki 
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uBdarUkoMbythe CcmmiHCniMn. It DmiuulCh>pttr«f'WMnni«>mv»0Mu 

is but jiMJce la Mr. Calejr to tav pit*d b? K. Widnany i:i)br>rikn'to'«be' 

IbM Tot mtnj jean after hii appoiat- ClmpUr,''iiUdl <mraUrdr«/('a«.'{1M' 

ment u aravtar; la the Eleconl Coia- " C(dle«tian of Iteponi and Smn4ws" 

mtBADn, the public were highly indcbwd mile'liy Mr. CiJty, ■« l y * MH i ^ >iy,- 

to hwMtirityin tfaat office; and that to durteg H^ JMn, tKnind in-wnmtjwi 

thv.<feMh of lh» htte Lint Colchetter be eiffat nelmia,' with ooi df 4nile>, Mid' 

enjoyed ibe full conAdcnce of thM en- three in bwrdi, Wat lolil fbr 40CU! 

Ijgtauned Speaker, vbo may be add to Twenty.flTe vulumeaof " MSt 'Indent 

liave been the iiuiupring of ^ fint to and Eitracta tram Rerardt id.^ 

Rcconl Commiuion, and who wu an Augtnenlstian OtRcc," i*(te loM for' 

oxcdlenl jaige of literary merit, and S33I. The colbctien of drawliigt fht- 

exaoed fivn liii prateg^ no eaimnon fore-mentioned) of Urn MonlMiG Seals' 

shafeofaetnlty and iral. Amoof the ofEngian^ Scotland, Watea, aAt Mtme 

ContniMlonera, Lord Fnderick Camp- of Normandy, about fifteen hundpcd In 

bell aad Lord Hcdeidale were Mr. number, and bound in eight vohim*^' 

Catey'a {uetkular fKenda. wa« add for 29<V. As Mr. Caley was 

Allheeioaa of 1S13, Mr. Caley en- flccustoned to pay for them tingly, »i 

gagedtoaiiHtin editinglfaenew edilton vfrDm Ji. Id lOt a drawing, thay must 

of Dagdale'a " Monostkon," in con- hare cost him a mucb larger snm than 

jUBctioa wilh Dr. Baudinell and Sir they produced. Iliey were fullOweJ' 

Hem; £llia. by a lar^ quantilyofwai aad culptiUT 

Than varioua literary engagement* imprwiona, the loM of which were ar- 

wera-eombined wilh otbot of a different ranged in counties; these were >o)d at 

character, bat na leas rsniarkabte for a price conalderably higher than tfiat at 

their muliiplieity. He belonged to 90 which the greater part or then] may be 

manyelubs, that ha iditam dined at pan^aed froin the cdtection of our- 

boine, and UwFe were FVequently aereral ingenioua fiiend, Mr. Doubleday. --*' ' 

djnnera at which he wai expected the GenllemitH'i MagatiTa, 
same day. He uaed, bowerer, tods- CAMERON, Lient..Co1. Hmkmv 

dare that be alwayi preTerred a prirate late of the 9£tb regiment ; in the ITth ' 

10 a public company. Wilh these habiti year of his age. 

"-*"'- Thisgallantoflicerhad.foraonMtinK 

preriaus to his death, been reduced toa 

state of great mental debility, the ronB0> 

H agreeable. ijuence of a wound receind in bis bead, 

Mr. Caley amaeaed a large library; when he gallantly andiuaceaifullycotn. 

particularly rich in bq>ographicalworkB, manded the attafk on the island of Saata* 

many of dinn pnaented by the authors, Clara, during the siege of St. Sabaslian, in 

in ralum for the communications with the peninsular war. Lieu t.- Gel. Caina- 

which he waa able to furniah them ron entered the army in 179.?, when h« 

froKt the 'Secord OSice* under Ui went ontaa ensign in. the 41st regiawnt 

suparintendence. His kindneaa to au- to the West Indies ; whence, with only 

thora on these occasions is gratefolly the riceleton of that regrment, fa'b rei. 

recoaded in aumerous pre&es. As turned in IT9T, the chief part of it ' 

a collector, he particularly devoted baring fallen vietima to the baneful 

bis attention to Bionastie seals, which eSactaof the climate. In 1798, Lieat. 

lie anemblsd beUi in wax ai>d sul- Cameron accompanied hts reginmtt, on 

phurcaitsand hiTolumes of drawings, its being recruited, to North America, 

Thelalter ware chiefly made by the where he remained with it until 190B,' 

late Mr. Barliudaanew Hewlett, the when he was promoted to a company hi 

Wgnararof Viewi !n Lincolnitiire, the 9th regiment of fbot. Wirti tAat 

who^ li>r« conudenfale time, uie6 to fine n^iment, commanded by LiauL* - 

snppiy him aWt- eight drawings every Ct^onei Stuart (who soon after Ml) 

week. gallantly fighting at its baad), Captifia 

His library add collections were sold Cameron accompanied tha amy aent'' - 

t^ Mr.i&Tansduring nine days of the under Sir Arthnr Welle^By to Liitaoit, ' 

month of Jnlylaat. The manuaerlpta in leUS ; and haring afaand In aH itB 

wenj'not nuraenius or paitiralar^ dangera and honours, until and during - 

Cuiiaas t hut we may loention two the harassing and perHons retroat to '' 

rpiai*a'i>idvmesof " CidlectionBrektii^ Coninna, he returned iMmc -witk aa< " 

to Safiblh," which were sold for. 7/. lOi., verely icgured beohli and ecMSlituliOB. 

_alid.a«'Rcpert<Wyo#the Arobive9<tf the But he wns not onO who cduld long ■ 
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nivIiy.w)Hle..Ms coDiitry to it by Ihs standing iiL the um^.i 

itmioK in Ihc .glariaui Major Caaieron al^varda wont with 

sauggfe vbiab ihe'WaB dwa makingii his ngimenl, for the seciKid time, to 

" ' " tai boalMi mu io Americn, wbeace, to hii luting mor. 

d,teagBlaa£taak tiScatign, he only rttunteJ juM in dmo 

in tbe diwBlrau# to hear of the recent victory of Watar. 

et{i«diti<MitoWalckel«ii,iiiihe«iiluiiRi loo, and to join the allied Irodps in tlie 

, c^'lSIO) and early in the eniuing occupation of Faria> Finding furiber 

spring, onM tnora islunwd la tha Fe- promotioD unattainable, OB the p?ace ef 

niiHulis whm renewed ueitei of war- 1B17, Major Cameron went on half. 

faM awaited his eignjana. Tha fol- pay> without receiving any difierancc ; 

lowing eitracta &om thu deipalches of and obtained thelawet rank cf Lieut' 

the day. give the be*t bccmidC of the Colonel in 1S30 ; at which period iJh 

honouraUc Hunoer in which Colonel coiurquences of the injury tta had su>- 

CamsriMi'g breiet iMJOTity was then taiotd became nnH-e apparent and af. 

obtained. fiicting, unth they terminated in tlis 

Extract of a despatch froiD Lord melancholy manner already mentioned. 

Wellington, 9d S^itamber, 1813'.— Jl aeemi a peculiar hard^ip, inthecate 

" Lieut-Geaenl Sir Thomaa Gra- of this meritorious and gallant officer, 

ham had dirnted an eatabliihinent that the nature c^ the affliction luitkr 

sliouldbe filmed on the Island of Sania which he laboured, — received aa it va* 

Clara, which was effeiTted on tlie 26th in the service of his country, — should 

ult. : and tha enemy's detachment on have at length prevented tbe diqioiil of 

that Island were made pritoners. Cap- l>i> commitaion for the benefit of him. 

tain Camemn, of the 9Ch regimeul, hsit self and his family. Applications for 

tlie command of tbe detachment which that purpose had been repeatedly made 

eflected the operations; and Sb- Tiionas for unne time previous to his decease, 

Graham particularly applauds his con- but without elTeiit. 

duct." This abort and very incomplete re- 

Eitrael &oai Sir George Collier's cord of hia public services will be, pfo- 

deipatch, Septembar 4. 181S : — bably, read by some who could supplj 

" The boats were manned by the sea- many a detail of his noble'bearing in 

men and marines, and by a party of the field, and who will hear with sorrow 

soldim, all undKthe Command of Cap- of the' cloud whiob darkened the last 

tain Cameron of^ie 9lh regiment. The days«f one whom theyonce odmiredas 

only landing [dace was under a flight a soldier, ioved as a fliend, and ea. 

of steps, commanded by an entrench- teemed as a man UttUed Ser^ce 

ment thrown up on the west point, and Journal. 

complaiely eipoced to a fire of grape- CATHCART, Robert, Esq., Cap- 
shot^ and the whole range of works on tain R. N..) Nov. 20. ISitn: at P^ 
the west side of the raelt and walls of cairiy, co. Fife ; aged 60. 
Sc Sebastian. These local circum. He was (he son of the late James 
stances enabled a small gsnison to Cathcart of CoTListon, co. Ayr, and 
make a serious resistance, by which an Pitcairly, co. File, Esq. , and imither to 
officer of the army, another of marines. Major Cathcart of rtw 1 9tb dragoans, 
and two of our seamen were killed, whodiedin 1810. 

and flf^n wonnded. Tbe conduct of He commenced his career in 17B^ 

both officsn and men was highly under Captain the Hon. John Hait- 

meritoriauB." land, and served as a midebipman oa 

ExtracCof a letter from Sir Tlioma* boaitl the Queen 98, -AssiitaBce SOr 

Graham, September 9. 1813 : — Soutfaamplon ftigoM, and Golkllit Al~ 

** I beg leave to- repeat my former cid^ and Vanguard third rates, until 

recoiTimeadation of C^tain Cameron promotad to the rai^ of lieutanant,. 

of the 9th, who volunteered and eom- Nov. 31. 1T90. Atthe commencenMnS 

man^tJle aluck of the island, and of the war with France, he was ap- 

wlio oend«Gted himself to ably during pranted to the Raisoonable 64, uonu 

the whole time ha commanded there.'' manded by Lord Cnmstonn, whom he 

In reward of this efficient service (in was afterwards permitted to r^oin, at 

the perfdrmaBca of which he rvcerved hit Lordship's particular request, in the 

the injury which aflerwank proved so Belltropbon 74. At the listtle of Ike 

fatal)) Ciptun Cameron obtained the Nile, the command of that ceMiraied 

brevetraakof mBJor,only afewmoDth ship devolved on Lieutenant Cadmrt, 

soonBrlhaobe would havebeenentitled in' consequence of Sw Hem? Darby 
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((bMOvUia) biiBcwouBdadMririB Tfc. i Mw rj jfrgf thi il yclrf 

lbs aclion, ud lb* Gnt uul KCoad tbi* memoir riMiMi< ia tkc Ca*-. 

lituMMnla bMng both kilted. Tbe nni^ Raugm u ITTft. InnH^ 

riiip bnog Tcry cioia to rOncnt, wta Maly aAar bit Kppcawnieat bt tt am- 

Mt on fire in K<rcT4l plat:a ; but Lieu- puuod bia cDTft to Januica. Ib (Im 

tMMWt CMbewt fortiuulely ducngiged Stst jraar b* wu remorcd to tfaa lit 

hn b; cutting the cabla, uid after battalkn 60th i^pmcnt, tbaa alas in 

tliiAinf aome milH lioai Iha ■crawof Jamaieat and in ITSI be «■• i^ 

aetku, tw ma auecnaAil id bringing pmotad o^uiant lo tbe !—"-»{— Tha 

bar np«itbtlMk«lge, ber only Mmain- Utiar appdotmcnt b« rcaigned aiboM 

in* ancfaor. Har hiaa amouMid to 4S tima picTioua to the reduction of Iha 

kiHwl, Bod MS wounded. Bf great tbicd and fourth bMtdUoDa of the eodi ; 

aiertion^although totally diamaMediilie and tlw junior officen of each laak in 

watiD lliree dajn agun Bt NeUoo'i lide, tha four battaliona being ordered fnik- 

■nd ready for eeivice, the wreck which ductian, he waa, in ITSil. placed on 

waa doatiDg about the Bay irf' Aboukir half-pay ai Lieutenant. 
baring gr^tly aaiiWed in Iter equip- Having paid Ihe regulated didbr- 

HMot- On the reconunandationof Earl ence to return to full pay, lieutenant 

St. Vinoeot, Ideulenant Cathcart wa* Cogfaian, in lTft4, rgoined the Itt 

immedialdy promoled to the rank of battalion, 60th regiment, at Jamaica; 

comuutnder. and in 1786 accompanied the corpa lo 

Captain Catbcart'ipoat rank wa* alio Nora Scotia. In Januaiy, ITS8, he 

* . purcfaaaed a company iu Ihe 66tb, which 

he jotoed at St. Vincent's in Ibe Lee. 

wErd lalanda, from whence the 66(h 

proceeded in 1793 lo Gibraltar 

In 1795 Captain Q^blan purcJiMed 

' a majority in the 151th regiment, aad 

wai ordered from Gibraltar to join tiut 

etery diudvantage, until Ihe Seagull regiment at Dundee ; before bu arrival 

waa actually uolung. Ha wa* detained in Great Britain Ihe corpi wa* reduoad, 

aa a piiaoner utitil the following Oc> but tha offlceta were coatintied on full 

lobar; and- on bi> trial in November, pay. 

wa< not only " moat bonourably ac- Major Cogfaian immediately aeugbt 

quilted" for the lo*> of the ilo<^, but for employment; ond^he Wot iMea 

congratulated by tbe preudent of the being ^c principal theatre M tbii time 

Court Martial, the late Sir Joeepb for active service, be availed himielf of 

Yorke, on tha proceeding* of that day an exchange, in January, 1796, to (he 

having " placed on record aa gallant a BSd regiment, then at St. Dominga. 

dcftnce of a British vetaeLaa the nu. He immediately after soiled to join 

meroui {lagea of our naval biitory that corps, and in December of thB 

afford." Hi* post comioiiHon waa same ynr he aucceeded, by purcha*^ 

doted back to the day of the action. to the I ieut. -Colonelcy of the regi. 

About Sept. 1809, Captain CaChcart ment, the finl Major having died from 

obtained the command of the Gany- awound, and both the Lieut- Odooeti 

mede S6 ; and towardi the cloae of having died from that dreadful malady 

IBlOwo* removed to tlie Alexandria the yellow fever. 

frigate ; in which, in company with the liie few officers who aurvived tbe 

Spitfire 16, he rendered, in July, 1B13, fever, and tbe remoini of the regiment 

•n eneotial Hrvice to the merchanta of not amounting to the number attowed 

the North Sea, In driving from her to be borne on the eslabUrfimenI' *a 

crataJDg ground the American ship non-commiuioned ofDcera, and even 

PiKdeut, of BS gun* (•ubiequentiy those few nearly eihauited and worn 

taken by the Endymion, Captain H. out from tbe ravagea of the climate, 

Hope, Jan. 15, 1815,', thereby preierv- returned to England in Movember,- 

ioga valuable fleet irom capture. 1798. 

QqitaJn Catbcart married in 1814, Under tbe fint act permitting th* 

Catharine, *e«and daughter of Henry men of tbe militia regimenta to volun- 

Wadderbura, <tf Weddeibum and Birk- teer into the lltie, the BSd rwtment 

Wll, Emwn,— iittnhaU't RoyallAival was, through Ihe exertion* of Lieut.- 

JMcgraphjf, C&lanel Cuglilan, completed in 1799, 

COOHLAN, Ueutenant- General to about 1100 rank and Ale, and in 

Roger i at Brighton, AnguM 3d, 1834. IROO Hie coipi wa> cmbaHia4 far !»• 

..-ooqIc 
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Wihyit pmcMdut JHF^ftimrta, wtiew Mr. 'f>)Mf for Axirtnn y«ar^ iMIaft' 

IVotMimMduMU tb*«nMtiMlm itr*M' «tecuird urithconumrnateslrilT. "-' '^' 

Ukad-inlao^ irtaen ft tetunwd (v 'In 1999, Mr. Conpy colnincnreil - ■ ' 

Iidkdd. leHea of " EngrsTings of AndenfCa-''' 

'Lintt..Cot«i«lCcightenw:elTcdae thednfa, Hotels d« ViH«, and' etMt- 

brxM af Cobnel in ISOS, ud In Au- pnblie btoildingiof rcltbiitf fn Fitttice,' 

gmt of that feu-i Ilia bulth, wbieh bod Holland, Gcrmsny, and Tialr, dtiwri- 

bMD gratl]> inpaiivd by his lenict in on the spot, and engrayed b^ -fthn-r' 

dM We*t Indien waa m mucb aSteted selft with illustintiTe deMriptidiii'iyf ' 

hytha'damp climatsof Irriind, that OlnrlM Ri^icete Tatham, Bnf."' H' ' 

a« ttwro was bo |»«tMbi)iif of the ro- wa* originallj imnKted hAk Ifl Twdw' 

gimont b«[^ Tsraaied from Chat coun- Parti, but only «igfit wtte pnllffstird.' ' 

try, be was reluclanlly coaip«lled to In 1S31, Mr. Coney commence an-'' 

nlirs.Da baU-pay. Colonel Coghlan other nimilar undertaking, hairthCtRb 

left the 82d regimcsE in the liigheit of llie Bnt work, intituled, " ArchlieVi- 

oidn and beit Mate of disc^iline, after taral Beauties of ComhientBl EuMpc^- 

faating.iHHDmaMled itupoiHi of nine in a Seriea of Views of renUrkdde' 

ytun, Ae ••oioT' Lieut.- Colonel (W&. edificea citil and pcclenaMical, In 

' tbvaU)baTtBg beta on staff employ all France, the iMw Ccnintnaa, Qtrmmf; 

tka (laM be belonged U tbe ragiment. and Italy, engraved by J, Caney'ftMHr 

In tht coorae Si *ii months Colonel hii own dravings, taken on the spdt, 

Ca^lan was enabled to report himself with dncriptimt >nd hitterinl fTMi.' 

rawly and aniioua to be employed tntlonsby H. E. LlayA" TMshaitd-'- 

in any vay >heXoai»nandct.ia-ChiBf some work cansisla of t<r0Hy.:e^^ 

migbtthink proper; but far some year* large platee, and fifty'MvigneltM. - ' 

h»inMintd ^nempdoyed. A view of the interior of the CMtW* 

la July, I8I0,lie w« promoted to dral of Milan, the BMse «■• aa IM- 

tbt tsnk of Major' General, and in a larger work, has been puUlabad fine* 

flnr deyt-afier appointed 10 the Staff of Mr. Coney'« dealb, tttr tbe benefit of - 

IraWlr where he remaiiied for loma his .widow, who, wa regret to bear, t* 

ytani and in 1S19 he obtained tbu leA io indiSbrtnt oireumitantes. 

brevet of Lieut.- General. — Uniltd Mr. Coney was emplo^ by Mri 

Smiet Jaumal. CockeniU the celebrated anrhiiect, Xr 

CONBY, Mr. Jobn,eBgrs*er; Au- engrave a very large general 

glial ISth, 1839) in Lciceiter Place, Home, and another plate i 

Oamberwell liev Road; of an en- to iiv which has not yet been puDii«ea> 

larpnent of the heart ; in hia 47th Mr. Coneyengntvad mimerouf pUlaa 

year. for the account sf the Law Couna at 

As an engraver, Mr. Cooey, from Westmianter, lately erected bySir JolM 

tfaa fidelity and firmness, the spirit and Soane. Several of Mr. Coney'a draw- 

r^iidity at hii eiecution, may be con- ing hare been lately lold by BUCtioD by 

■idarad ai tbe Firaneci of England. Heun, Sotheby. 

He «aa bom at Ratclitfe Highway, Mr. Coney was twice nwtiedg iHit 

and wu apprenticed to the laie Mr. never had any childrcD. -~ Otnttmrn^ 

Byfield tbe architect, but never fol. Mtgwrine. 

lowed architecture «> ^proieteion. At COOHBB,~firigadiec'Joiin, nf the 

the age of fideen, be. made his first Hon. E, I. Compaay'a sanice j OciL', 

drawing for «ale. It wai a view of IB33. 

WastmiiiMer Abbey, uid it found a In 1800, Mr. Coooiba airiaad ■^■. 

pitrcbawr in Mr. Orme the printseller. Uadrae, as a cadat on the- Eait.Itidia' 

.In 1815, he published bii first work; Compaay's Madrai establiwtent. Ha- 

■ ieriesof oght views of the eilcrior joinud the cadet cwnpany,' tMrnnMiuMl 

and iDMiior uf Warwick Cattle, drawn by Captain Charles Armatrvng, oti 

and etched by liimself. Qiingliput; was promoted to LieuW ' 

About tbe year 1816he was engaged nant onibe 1 Stii July in the aame yor, i 

bj Mr. Joaeph Harding to draw and and appdnled to the. lit haltaliea 1st 

•ngMvs the fine series of exterior and Native InlaiiCiy, which 'b* joined' at 
interior liewa of the Cathedrals and Seringapatam , in April, ISOL U«' 
Abbey Churches of England, to iltut- wa* shortly afterwards datacfaadintaaiv 
trala the new edition of Dugdale's" Mo- mand of three companies, to ibnadi*, 

," edited by Sir Henry Ellis, rattle infatttry^ part of tbceecMlmAff 

WN. SIX. DO' ■ ■ ' 
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Lieut-Col. Sbcc, ■ttcnding tba Mjnorc Th* appralwilaa oT the Mqor-Otoft. 

prince) aod bmiliai to the Canutic, on iil, of bis conduct u Judga AdnicaM, 

which occuion bisconduct recsivcd Ibi wHiignilied in the folloiring Rattering 

■pprobMion of the Commuidant of the letter ] — 

^it Onlil.™iu™ioS,™^l»Ui^ "Tridiin=pol,,10lhMmli,Hl«. 

b.-...pp.mlrf^u.d., tt. .ri.™ J* •.Mr.,..&.^A,uUnjpJ,d,J. 

the Duke of Weilinelod, then the . j . j _: _ * "^ - "T^ 

Honounble Colonel WelUue*. to iha ^, ' . ^, fi ' V. 

-~™..,.™-i r ,1.. I. „„~~ J -,« . '''s ttrmj, bta aloayi been to warchror 

comtnuia of the honorary escort at- „ _,. _^j ,_ ,. , ' , , - 

. i_ J, L- ri^ L .1. n ' L f-K Qierit. andi to the eitent of my power. 

tachedlohiiHiahDeMthcR«ahof My- , . " ■,= ,„„ i.i- j™ j 

corpa took the nc dwjth the diviBion ot -- « . ^ - .i. . 

,. "^ _ . ~ , , „, ,, , if I am always as correct in that pnK- 

preteot, in command of the light iH' ^ " Y u Kr 

fantpjf of his corps, at the auanlt and riK,.T,«11 " W^Wi^'-.w^iw ■• 

capture of Arakcrry. Jo 1 802, lie wa* t^en") w. hilkiksok. 

appointed acting Adjutant ofhiicorpi; On the nomination of the Hon. Wil- 

ID June, IS04, Adjutant to the lit ei- liam Petiietobe Govenvorof Prince of 

tra battalion ; and in November follow- Wales's Island, in ISIS, Captain 

log Adjutant of the Sd battalion 33d Comnbs waa appointed his Aide-dt- 

ragiment. In December, 1806, he waa camp and Private Secretary; in which 

promoted to C^nain t and in June, station he accompanied him, and was, 

leOT, appointed Deputy Judge Advo- soon after his aniTal, appointed Town- 

cate to the Mysore diviaion of ihe army. Migor : this situation he ooutinued bi 

Lieutenant- General Hay Macdowall hDld.underthreesucceedinggovaniora, 

luoceeded to tbe chief command of the until August, 19S5, when baying nb- 

anny in Octoberoftbeaame year; and tained promotion to a Lieulenant- 

Capt. Coomba, who waa placed on hi* Colonelcy, on the new organisation of 

peraonal sleff aa Aide-<le-canip, re- Ihe arniy of (be IstorMay, be retum- 

maioed with him until his departure fat ed 'to Europe for Ihe benefit of Ins 

Europe, when he assumed charge of health. 

tbe office t» which he lad been pre- In 1814, being the senior officer cm 

liously appiunted, Asustant- Quarter- the island, on the departure of Colmd 

Dlaater- General to the Myaont division Shuldham for Bengal, Captain Coomb* 

of the army, and was in the actual ful- held, for several months, the comtnand 

filmetit of its dutita, Hhen, consequent of Ihe troops. In IS IT, he was selected 

on the disturbances in Ihe army, he waa by the government of Prince of Wales'* 

ordered Ui join his corps in the Ceded Island for the charge of a political mis- 

Districla. sion to the stste of Acheeu, then under 

The Aillowing letter was addressed the agiiatiDn of a recent revolution, and 

by LieutADanl- General Macdowall to in a state of great misrule and anarchy. 

3iqor-General Gowdie ; — " Captain He was directed to proceed to Bengal 

Coombi^ Assittan(-Quartennasler-Ge- and submit his reports and the result 

>eral in Mysore, has acted as my Aide- of his mission to the Supreme Govern* 

de-esmp since 1 assumed Ihe command ment, and was honoured by very flatter- 

of the army. He is a young man of ing approbation from that bigh auttH).. 

very iair promise, and possesses great rity; and was again depul«d,in coocwt 

quickness, application, and intelligence, with Sir Stamfwd Raffles, and as joint 

I beg to recommend him capecially to agent with him, to adjust all fntur* 

XOur notice." reladons of tbe British gore 

Captain Coombs was immediately with thestateof Acheet),andto 

smpl^ed in the command of a detach- as resident uiih liie lung in tbe e*ant 

ment sent out to expel some freebooters of negotiatiiig a treaty willt that stata. 

who bad recently infested tbe district, On quilling Prince of Wales's Islaiid, 

and to protect the borders against their in August, 182S, be was highly com- 

iocuivons ; a service he eiecuted to Ihe plimenled by the government and wM 

■atiafaction ofiheauthorities. Beafter- gratified by a testimonial of persomd 

i^ards Joined the other battalion of hii regard and esteem from a number rf 

isgintent io the southern divisionof the his friends, in Ihe presentation of at) 

army, and waa selected by Major-Gen. address and an elegant piece of platB. 
Wilkinson, oommanding it, to officiate Ader serving in India for a long 

as Judge Advocate. period wiih honour and distinction, this 
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neellent officer w*s< whilst in coin- Craiflef wilt itn gctin participator in 
mand of tbe force at Fularersn, assas- the tariDUi acu'ons and Daral enter- 
■uateil by a bavikiar, uuder the in- priiea which took place under Bodnejr 
fluence of opium. Tfae brigade was and other oHntatnders, for the main. 
returaing from an ioapecCian, by the tenance of our maritiDie ascenderiey in 
giDeral commanding the division, in the West Indies, and to support the 
ball'firing. It was Iheu dusk, but not aperalions of our laod forces in Che 
dark ; and the Brigadier, ere turuing great colonial sUitggle in Nortb Ame- 
off (a his house, had slopped to see the rica. 

brigade pasa. He was then about ten On the Oceanian of the Spanish Ar- 
paoee distant from the tifle company of mament in 1T90, Captain Crawley ot>- 
tbe5tb, when a shot wasiiuddenly fired, tained his post rank in the Scipio, 
The uDfoilunate Brigadier reeled in T4, but did not funher serce in that 
hia saddle; and, attempting to dis- ship. In 1795, he commanded rbe 
mount, staggered and fell into ihe arms Adventure, 44, wid proceeded to 
of Lieutenant Mack emie, (he Adjutant Quebec in charge of a large convoy, 
of the regiment, (who had galloped |ip whkb he conducted there without the 
to his assistance,) ciclaiminig " that ha loss of a ship, and received a letter of 
wasshotl" He was immediately COD- thanks from the committee at Lloyd'* 
veyed towards hii house ; and while on for the able manaer in which this ser- 
theroad, asked for a mouthful of brandy vice was performed. On his return he 
and water. This was given to bim ; was placed in command of the Lion, 6^ 
and, in the act of swallowlog it, he ei- and joined the Channel division under 
pired. — Uniltd Servicf Journal. Admiral CbrislJan, forming one of the 

CHAWLEY, Admiral Edmund; ill-fated expedition under that officer 
near Bath ; Not. 4. 1834 ; in tbe ?Oth to the West Indies. In the same ship 
year of his age. he subsequently joined Admiral Dun. 

We learn that this officer entered the can's fleet on the North Sea station, 
service as Midshipman in May, 1769, where he conlinueil till June, 1797; 
at the early age of 13, on board tbe when, owing to his health becominf 
Senegal, Captain Sir Thomas Rich, afiecled by a long series of nearly thirty 
Bart., on tile Hatiiax station. Sub< years' active service, and feeling with 
sequently we Sod him transferred to the much acuteness the circumstance of the 
Kingfisher, Capsin George Montagu ; mutiny at the Nor^ (though the TAoo 
and afterwards la the Fowey, Romney, was the last ship to joia the mutineers,) 
and Europe. he, after its suppression, soliciled to be 

In Hay, 17Ttl, he was made lieu- superseded. This terminated Captain 
tenant into tbe Cornwall, 74, Captain Crawley's services afloal. 
Timothy Edwards, on board which ship He was, however, appointed agent 
he oondnued to serve till she sunk at for prisoners t^ war at Slapletoo, in 
SLLuda,in June, 1780. He was then March, 1S05, which situation he con- 
appointed Second Lieutenant of the tinned lo bold till promoted to tfae rank 
SoldiBy, Captain Everett, employed on of Rear-Admirat in Octobm-, 1809. 
the Irish station. North America, and Owing to severe personal sufitrins, 
in the Britisfa Channel. From March which rendered him physically incapable 
to Decemberbe wasBctiog Commander of duty afloat, he was compelled to 
of tbe Savage sloop of war, on the coast forego tbe gratification of offering him- 
of Amerita and in the West Indies, self for service as a Flsg-OflScer ; but 
He was then sppointed First Lieu- to the latest period of his life he con- 
tenant of thi Frince George, Captain tinued to feel the liveliest interest for 
Williams, bearing the flag of Rear- tbe welfare of the naval service. A 
Admirttt Drgby, at tbe period when his curious incident occurred in the career 
present most gracious Majesty cam- of this officer: during his service as 
menaced his naval career on board that captain, he once commanded a ship of 
ship. the line of which hii ownfalher was tfae 

Itear-Admiral Crawley obtained tfae 
we find Jiim in command, suocessivejy, rank of Vice^Admiral in 1814, and 
of the Carolina, Albrfone, and Wasp, was advanced to that of Admiral of the 
onthe Americanslatiimaodinthe West White on his present Majesty's acoca* 
Indiea. During the eventful period sion lo die throne. On retiring front 
embraced by the above dales, Caplun profesnonal duty he made Bath bia 
DD 2 
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r whipb dty he died OD 
the 4tb of NoTember, in ibe 80th jw 
of his Bgc besring to the grave the 
e«eeai of *IL who knew him. — Utaltd 
Servia JaumaL 



D. 

DALLAWAT, the Re.. Jamea, 
M.A. and B.Med., Vicar of Lether- 
head, Surrey, and of Slynfold, Siusei ; 
Secretary (o the Earl Mardial, and 
F.8.A.; June 6th, IE94j at Lelhei- 
bead ; ^ed 71. 

Mr. Dallaway's grandrather, John, 
a native of A.ton in Warwickshire, re- 
sided at Brimsconibe in the pariah of 
Stroud, hating settled in Gloucester- 
■hire about 1720; and d^ing in 1764, 
Has buried at Minchinhamplon. Hia 
wifewaa Rebecca, daughter of William 
Bradley and sister to the Rer. James 
Bradley, D. D. Aatronomer Royal 
(whose epitaph, also at Minchhihamp- 

Glouceslershire, *ol. ii. p. 13.) His 
eUest son, William Dallaway, of 
Britnacombe, Esq. was High Sheriff of 
Oloucestershire in 1766, and died in 
1776. James, the youngest brother, 
was a banker at Sttoud, and died in 
17S7, leaiing by Martha, younger 
datighterof Richard Hoptonof Worces- 
ter, Esq. (descended of a most ancient 
family in Shropshire) one son, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, and two 
daughters. 

Tlie Rer. Jamea Dallaway was born 
in the parish of St. Philip and St. James, 
Bristol, Feb. 20, 1763; and haiitig 
passed his youth at the Grammar School 
of Cirencester, under the Rei. James 
Washbome, became a scholar on the 
fbundaiion of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Here he made himself well known for 
his English poetry, some of which was 
characlerised by great sweetness and 
facility of versificalton ; but the same 
talent, when mingled with the danger- 
ous tinge of satire, was destined to 
become fatal' to his early prospects. 
When his time had arrived lo be elec- 
ted Fellow, his name was passed over, 
withoul 



th« neighbourhood of Stroud, where he 
resided at a house called « llw Fort" 
At a lubsequenl period he redded in 
Oloucesterj and about the year* I7S5 
to 1796 he was employed as the Editor 
of Bigluid'i Collections for Gluuceuer- 
shire. 

Mr. Dallaway's first publication was 
" Lettera of the late Dr. Rundle, 
Bishop of Derry, to Mrs. Sandys, with.' 
introductory Memoirs," 3 vols. 8vo. 
1789. In the same year he wai elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Anliquaries; 
and in 1792 he published in 4U».. 
" Enquiries into the Origin and Prw 
gress of Heraldry in England, with 
Observations on Armorial Ensigni." 
This was dedicated lo Charies Duke of 
Noriblk, E. M. a circumsUnce whicb- 
introduced him to the notice of bis- 
Grace, who was ever alter bis warm 
and constant patron. Through the. 
Duke's introduction he was appointed 
Chaplain and Pbysic'an to the British 
embassy at the Porte, where Mr. Lis- 
ton was then amhaiaador. He had 
previously taken the df^ree of Med. B, 
at OiTord Dec. 10. 1794. After his 
return be published, under the auspices 
of the Marquis of Bute, " Constanti- 
nople, ancient and modern, with Ex- 
cursions to the Shores and Islands of 
the Archipelago, and to tlie Troad, - 
1797," 4to. This was pronounced by 
the great traveller Dr. Clarke lo be the 
book written on the subjec 












enerally s, 






le Society. 
With his future prospects thus blight- 
ed, he left the University, having 
taken his degree of M. A. Dec. 3. 
17H4 ; and went lo serve a curacy in 



iplation t« publish •' The 
History of the Ottoman Empire, from 
the taking of ConstontlDople by Mo- 
hammed II. in 1452, to the Death of 
the Sultan Abdulhnmid in 1788, as a - 
Continuation of Gibbon;" but this he. 
did not accomplish. In 1803 he com- 
municated 10 the Society of Aniiquariea 
an Account of the Walls of Constanti- 
nople ; which is printed, with four 
plates, in the " Archteologia," vol. liv. 
pp. 231 — S43. 

In 1793 he wrote the Introduction 
to Naylor's " Collection of Coats of 
Aims borne by the Nobility and Gentry 
of the County of Gloucester." 

On the Ist of Jan. 1797 Mr. Dalla- 
way was appointed Secretary to the 
Earl Marshal, which office brought 
him in close connection with the Collie . 
of Arms, but did not constitute him a 
member of the Corporation. He con- , 
linued Secretary until the death of his i 
patron in 1315 ; aiid was re.appoinled 
to it by Lord Henry Howard, who, in 
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IB16, waa nominated Deputy Earl posited in the British Museum. Tlic 
Marahn] ; and upon bU Lordsliip'i first lolume, containing the Rape and 
death, in 1824, a bill having passed to City of Chidiester, was published in 
enable the present Duke of Norrolli to 1815; the first part of tbe second 

execute the functions of his oURce in volume, containing the Rape nf Arua- 

person, Mr, Dsltawny wat a third titne del, appeared in 1819; tlie Kapa of 
appointed to tlie official situation of Bramber he relinquished to the late 

In Rev. Edmund Carlwright, F. S. A., 

sented who puhlished it in I B30. 

3ke in In IS31 Mr. Dallaway privately 

a the vicarage teen elchin^ by Mrs. Dallavray, two 

aud sinecure rectory of Slynfold, letters descriptive of the vicar's garden 

which is in the patronage of the see of at lierheriiead, addressed to his fVienil, 

Chichetter. In 1801, in exchange for R. Duppa, Esq., a very lively and ani- 

the nctorj of Llanmaes in Glamorgan- mated description of a beautiful spot, 

shire, which had tieen given to him by In 1833 he communicated to the 

the Maiquis of Bute, be obuined the Society of Antiquaries, " Observations 

vicar^e of Leiherhead, in the gin ef oil the first Common Seal used by the 

the I^Q aud Chapter of Rochester. Burgesses of Bristol," printed (with a 

The two benefices of Letherhead and plale) in the " Aichteologia," vol. iii. 

Slynfold be held until his death. In pp. T9— ST. 

Ifllt be also obtained the prebend of In 1RS4 he published in 4Io. " CUtl- 
Hova Eccleaia io tlie cathedral clmrch Ifam (B;tci«tce BcQltilUit?. Notice! 
of Chichester; vrhich iu 1816 be ex- of Ancient Church Architecture in the 
changed for ^al of Ferring ; the tatter 
be aftervards resigned in 18£fi te the 
lale Rev. Edmund Cartwright, on auons. 
that geiktleman's succeeding him in the An article from bis pen, entitled 
editorship of the History of Westem " Bristol in the Bllleentb Century," 
Susaei. appeared in " The Retrospective Re- 
in 1800 Mr. Dallaway published in view," new series, vol. ii. in 1S28; and 
8io. " Anecdotes of the Arts in Eng- ve perceive that these t€Vcral papers 
land, or comparative Remarks on Archi- have been recently reprinted at Bristol, 
lecture. Sculpture, and Painting, chiefly under the title of " Aniiqtiities of Bris. 
illustrated by Specimens at Oiford." tow in the Middle Centuries, including 
In 180.1 he edited, in five vniumeg, the Topography by William Wyrcestre, 
8vo. "The Letters and other Works of and the Life of William Canynge." 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, tVora This hut was an essay by Mr. Dalla- 
ber original MSS. with Memoirs of her way, read at the Bristol Institution iu 
Life." In 1806 lie published in Sto. April, 1831. 

!■ Observations on English Architec- In leseMr.Dallawaysuperintended, 

ture. Military, Ecclesiastical, and Civil, for Mr. Major, the iiookseller, a finely 

compared with similar Buildings on embellished edition of Walpole's" A nec- 

the Continent, including a critical Iti- dates of Pe' ' 

oerary of Oifotd and Cambridge, tUc, Verti ' - " 

and Historical Nolicesof Stained Glass, Paint 
Ornamental Gardening, &c." 

In 1816 Mr. Dallaway published a 
work entitled " Of Statuary and Sculp- 

account of Specimens preserved in 
England," 8vd.; all but asmall portion 
of which perished in the fire qt Mr. 
Bensley's printing office. 

Previously to this time, in the year cuiacy. 
1811, Mr. Dallaway had hecnengaged. His la« work was an extended and 
by the late Duke of Norfolk, to edit at revised edition of the work of Igos on 
bisGrace'seipense-TheHistoryofthe '• Arehiieciure in England;" this tvas 
Three Weatern Rapes of SusseT," for published early in the year 1834. 
which very ample collections had been Mr. Dallaway was an occasional car- 
made by Sir William Burrell, and de- reipondont to '> The Genlleman'* ]Ja- 
D D 3 
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fBiine," under Ibe ugnatun of E. M. B. 
E>r1 Manhal'i SecrcUxy] ; and be 
wrote Benenl ettAyt under the same 
denature, in '• The General Oironiele 
and Lilerary Magaiine," published in 
1SI1,1812. Besides (he article on Briv 
to), he wrote thai on Shrines and Pil- 
griinages, in the New Series of" The 
Retrospective Review." 

Mr. Da)Uwa5 inarried, June 26. 
leoo, Harriet Anne, second daughter 
of John Jefteries, Esq,, Alderman of 
Gloucester] and hj that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had an only child, Harriet 
Jane, Besides theclchingsbeforemen. 
tioned, Mis. Dallavray has produced 
" A Manual of Heraldry for Amateurs," 

Hii bod; was interred in Letlierbead 
CfaurchyardjUnder the luxurious tunigha 
of a wide-ipreading elm, which attracts 
the adminliou of every passenger, — 
Gmtltman'i MagaziTie. 

DANBY. William, Esq., Dec. 4, 
1833; at Swinton Park, Yorkshire; 
ID his B2d year. 

Mr, Danby was tbe representauve oF 
(hat branch of the ancient family of 
Danby, whidi acquired Ihe lordship of 
Mashtm and Mnshamshlre, In the 
xelgo of Henry VIII. by marriaga 
with one of die heirenes of the Lords 
Scrope of Masham. He ins the only 
ion of Ibe Ber. WilUun Danby, U.D. 
of Swinton Park, by Mary, daughter of 
Gilbert Affieck, of Dalham in Suffolk, 

He aerred tbe office of High Bheriir 
of Yorkshire in ITS4. He almost en- 
tirely rebuilt his roanuon of Swinton, 
from designs of James Wyatt, £sq. and 
John Fosa, Esq. of Richmond. It In- 
cludes a tiandsome library, and a richly 
ftlrniibed museum of minerals. A 
view of it will be found in Nesle's 
Seata. 

' Mr. Danby was an aecotni^ished 
■cbolar, and the author of some works 
of interest in moral philosophy, &c. 
He was fltrictly pious, without ostenla- 
tion, and hii benevolence was unbound- 
ed. His virtues, in all (he relations of 
social aud domestic life, will be long 
cherished and rememtiered with esteem 
by his surviving telatloDS and a large 
circle of friends. 

His remains were deposited in tbe 
ftmlly vault in Masham church on the 
I9th Dec., attended by bis numerous 
tenantry, dependants, and labourers. 
In the line of carriages were thoae of 
tbe Duke of Leeds, Mn. Lawrence 
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(Studley), Mis* Prirse, Hon. T, H«n- 
son, Mrs. Pnlteine, Sir John Bervtfbid. 
Sir Edward Dodswortli, Coi. Dalian-, 
Mr, Milbanke, Col. Coole, Mr. T. 
Hutton, Mr. D-Arcy Hutton, Capti 
Hinckes, Rev. G, F. Clarke, ftc &c. 
Mr. Danby was twice married : fltM, 
in Sept, ITT5, to Caroline^ Hhughtn- of 
Henry Seymour, whfrh lady died 
March 30, I82I ; secondly, Jan. 5. 
IB23, (0 Anne Holwell, second doub- 
ter of William Gater, Esq.; but he tn* 
left no iwue ; nor at " •■ ■ 

Countess Harcourt. 
It is said that the 
Sciope of Maibun, which hi 



(be dowagef 
Barony of 
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fomilies of Wyvill and Danby, will, oa 
the death of the Countess, derolvo upon 
(be Wyvill family ; the tepresentatim 
of which, Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. of 
Constable Burton, Yorkshire, is at pra. 
sent residing on the Continent. — Gen- 
tleman's AfagaiiTie- 

- DERBY, the Right Hon. Edward 
Smith Stanley, twelfS Ewl of (]48S>, 
and siiih Barouet (1627), a Frirj 
Councillor, Lord lientenanl and CustM 
Rotulorum Of Lwicaahire, &c. «c.{ 
Oct. SI, 1B34; at bis seat, Knowdoj' 
Park, Lsneasbtrc ; aged S9, 

He was bom Se^ 12. 1753, IM 
eldest son of James Lord Stnnge, by 
Lucy, second daughter and co-fa«rof 
Hugh Smith, Esq. of Weald Hall, In 
Esaei, who was descended from tba 
■Dcient family of Smith, alias Herriea, 
of Leicestershire, and allied to Lord 
Dacre, Lord Coleraine, and tbe Eul of 
Manchester. Such is the apology (and 
it really seems'to require one) fbr attack. 
ing the name of Smith) to tbe noble and 
long honoured patronymic of Stanley. 

His &ther (by whom this wai doiw,' 
on obtaining a large ibnune with hli 
wife), died on the lat of June, IT7I t 
when the late Earl assumed tbe tfHe <^ 
Lord Stanley; it having been ascer- 
tained, after the title of Strange hut 
been first adopted for hit father, tbm 
that barony was really vested in th* 
Duke of AthoM, th« helr-gaueral of 
James, seventh Earl of Derby, and not 
in the junior male line of Stanley, ta 
which the Earldom bad devolved. Ib 
reality, the Earldom of Derby had then 
no second title of peerage whatever, nor 
has it had until [he present linm, when 
by the Earl's death, the barony of Stan- 
ley, created in 1S8Z, has become metgM 
in the Earldom, 
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Hh Lordahip wm a fnemlMr of 
I^itiitjt College, Cambridge, together 
with bii jrouager brother, Thomas, end 
tb* degree of Maater of Aru wii con- 
ft^rcd upon them both in the year 17T3. 
The )slter died shen M. P. for Lstica- 
*hire in 1776. Shortly after coming 
of age, Lord Stanley y/ta, at the general 
election of 1T74, chosen one of the 
Koights to aerre in Parliament for the 
county of Lancaiter. Go tiie a3d of 
Februsiy, 1T76, on the dei^eaae of hia 
gnuiditiiher*, «bo died at the age of 
8T, be succeeded to the Karldom, and 
alio to the Lord Lieutenancy of Lan- 
nubire, to irhich office he was iworn 
m the IfthofMarch following. Tbui, 
he had held that important office for 
the long periodof fifly-eightyeara. On 
the 39tb of Auguet, 1783, during the 
adminiitmtion oF tbe Duke of Port- 
lend, the Earl of Derby waa appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Laacaater, 
wluch office be held for about four 
mentha. 

Having been a lealoua political sup- 
porter of Lords Grpy and Holland, hie 
LcHilahip was in February, ISDG, again 
■ppoinled to the aame office, and then 
heldit forebouttwelvemoQlhi. Itwai, 
however, in tbe character of a sportiman 
that thelate Earl made himaelf moat con. 
^icuous; and a pauion for borae-ncing 
and cock-ilgbting wa> tbe absorbing 
oneofhislife. He poaaeSaed tberepuC. 
fttion of baring the beat breed of cocbfl 
in England. For some yean paat, in- 
deed ever since Liverpool has had a race- 
i^ourse, he pemnally attended the meet- 
Ingii and took the most lively interest in 
the matches of his borsea and cocks, 
more especially the latter. General 
ymes, whose breed of cocks was also 
celebrated, was his invariabte opponent^ 
and they annually decided the question 
of iheir respective game by a match of 
■ thousand guineaa aaide. So strong 
was the Earl'i addiction to hjs favourite 
Bporl; ^at cocks have been introduced 
Into his [Irawing-rooin, armed and 
apurred, even during the latter days of 
his life. 

His Lordship was twice married. 
His first wife, to whom be was united 
an tbe leih if June, 1774, was the Liidy 
Bliisbedi Hamilton, only daughter of 



• Hisgrandbtber'e younger brother, 
(he Rev. John Stanley, D.U. who was 
Ileetor of Uverpool, lived to tbe sge of 
91, and died in ITSI. 



Jomei siitb Duke of Hamilton ; by 

whom he had issue one son and two 
daugbters^ 1. The Right Hon. Ed' 
ward, now Earl of Derby, formeriy 
M. P. for Lancashire, and created Lord 
Stanley in 1B32t, Colonel of the Lan- 
cashire militia, and President of the 
Linnnan Society; he married in 1798 
his cousin-gemian Charlotte Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, 
Rector of Winwick, by the Hon. Lucy 
Stanley; and by her Ladyship, who 
died in 1 H ] T, has issue, tbe Right Hon. 
Edward GeofVey Lord Stanley, late 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
(who has married a daughter of Lord 
Skelmersdale,) two other sons and two 
daughters ; 2. J<ady Charlotte, who 
was married in 1796 to her cousln-ger- 
man, Edmund Hornby, Esq. sonol'tha 
Rev. Geoffrey and the Hon. Lucy 
Hornby befnre mentioned, and died in 
1805; and S. Lady Eliiabeth Henri- 
etta, married in ]T95to Stephen Thomas 
Cole, E<q. 

Eliisbeih Countess of Derby hating 
deceased, aRei a long separation, on the 
14thaf March, 1797, the Earl married, 
secondly, on the Ist of May followiog, 
the celebrated actress. Miss Eliza Far- 
ren, daughter of Mr. George Parren, 
an apothecary at Cork. By this lady be 
hadachild, still-born, in 1798; and one 
other son and two daughters ; 4. Lady 
Lucy Eliisbeth, who died in 1799, aged 
1. the Hon. James Stanley, 
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Right Hon. Mary Margaret Count 
of Willon, who was married in IB21 to 
Hiomasithe present and second Earl of 
Wilton. The last accomplished aod 
amiable Countess of Derby died on the 
sad of April, 1829. 

The Earl-s funeral took place at 
Onnskirk on the 3lat of Oi:talier, and 
was attended by the present Earl and 
his three sona, by the Earl of Willon, 
by hia nephews the Messrs. Hornby, 
&c &c. It was arranged tliat the pro- 
cession should form at Stanley Gate, 
three miles from Ormskirk, wherv large 
temporary stables had been erected. 



t Lord Stanley was the oldest hein- 
apparent in the peerage ; and it is re- 
markable, that the late Earl of Derby 
had at once three lineal lieira, in the per- 
sons of bis son, grandson and great- 
grandson (born in ISaS), to which we 
believe there ia now no parallel caae re- 
maining in the, peOTage. 
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Ha tenMtla aMcmblcd, moidy on black 
korcei, lo the number of 450 ; ami tbe 
carriign of tbr nol>iliiy and genlry, 
with the BUM rarriage of Ihe Maynr of 

o'clock, to the Dumber of 100. Soon 

forward tooarda Orraskirk. At one 
o'clock all liad reacbwl ibe cLurcbjord, 
where the lenanti formed a double liue 
on each side, to allow the corpse to moTe 
ailendy iolo tbe church. The pall- 
beanra were, on tlie right, H. Egerton, 
Esq., William Hulion, Eiq., Lord 
Moiyncsui, and Lord Skelmersdale ; 
on tbeleD, Colunrl RaWithome, B. O. 
Hopwood, Esq., Sir D. Heiketh, and 
the Mnr^uia of Weatminater. The 
present Earl baa been appointed to suc- 
ceed his father aa Lord Lieutenant of 
Laocaihire, of which count; he hat tor 
(ome yean been Vice. Admiral. — Gen- 

DOUGLAS, Lieut-General Sir 
Kenneth, Bart. ; in London, Nor. S3, 
1833; uniTemll; respected b; a large 
circle of professional aodprivaie friendt. 
, This officer, better known in the 
army aa General Mackenzie (he biTing 
only aaunied tbe name of Douglaa * 
on his being created a Baronet in Sep- 
tember, 1831), woi the son ofMr. Ken- 
neth Mockenna, of Kilroy, in the 
county of Boss. At the age of thirteen 
he entered the service as an ensign in 
the 33d foot, which corps be joined ja 



• The tr 
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lous. 

of Douglas is, that about the year 770, 
in the reign of Solvathius, King of the 
Scots, one Donald Bene, of the Western 
lales, having invaded the Scottish ter- 
ritory, and routed the royal army, a 
man of rank and figure came season, 
ably, with his friends and followers, to 
the king's assistance, who then renewed 
the conflict, and obtained a complete 
lictoiy over the invader. The king, 
being desirous of seeing the person who 
accomplished for him so important a 
service, that individual was pointed out 
by his colour or compleiion, in theie 
words of the old Gaelic or Celtic Ian. 
guage : — '■ Shallo du Ghs i " in Eng- 
C>h, " Behold the black or swarthy 
coloured man." From which, the story 
goes, he was named " S/wlto the Dou- 
^." The king rewarded him wilb 
grants of land in the county of Lanark, 
vhich were called Douglas; and bence 
I'be family Burname. 



Guernsey, and continued with h tiU ll« 
reduction in HAS. Haviag, pnvioiM 
to that event, obtained Ibe rank t^ liei»- 
tenont, be eichangad, by purchase, frvm 
iMir.pay into the 14lh foot, which h» 
joined ii3 the Weat Indies, and re- 
mained there until tbe regjniant r»> 
turned to England. On the commenca- 
ment of tbe war with reTolutiooicJ 
France, Lieutenant Mackaniie accom- 
panied the 14th to Holland, and during 
tbe first campaign in Flnnders, b* 
served a» a light company officer in a 
Hank battalion formed of the grenadio' 
and light companies of the army, »oA 
was with the advanced party as a volun- 
teer, in ttoiming the outworks at tbe 
siege of Valei>ciennfs. In carrying tb* 
uutpoiti before Ditnkirk, tbe light com- 
pany of the 14th regiment, with which 
Lieutenant Mackentie was then serving, 
had more than one third of its eHective 
men killed and wounded; and the 
flank battalion of the line was »o mucb 
cut up, that it was found neceasaiy to 
break it up altogether. Lieuteoaot 
Mackencie soon after joined tbe 14tb, 
with the remainder of tbe company, 
when the regiment was ordered out to 
support two Austrian regiments wbich 
had been driven from the advanced 
poats by a superior force of the enem^. 
The 14Ih passed Ihrough these bat- 
talions, which continued to retire, and 
charging the French, obliged them lo 
retreat in confusioD. Being on the 
left of (he line. Lieutenant Mackenaie 
was enahled, by pressing forward with 
about half the company, and a few 
Auatriaoa who bad joined them, to keep 
up a fire on (he flank of the retreating 
enemy ; but the rest of the regiment 
having retired, tbe enemy, on recovering 
their works, directed from the ramparu 
a heavy hre on the position of thia 
small party, by a grape-shot from vhidx 
Lieutenant Mackeniie was wounded in 
the shoulder, and a conuderahle loaa 
inflicted on bis party in their subsequent 
retreat. After confinement for some 

Mackenzie was enabled to rejoin bis 
corps; and he was present in every 
affair in which the gallant 14Ih was 
engaged. In 1794, having then served 
fourteen years as a subaltern in tb* 
West Indies and in Europe, this officer 
was promoted to a company ; and im- 
mediately afler, to a Majority in tbe 
SOtb ; and under the superintendence 
of Colonel Graham (now I-ord Lyae- 
doch), and of LieutrColonel (now 
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Lord) Hill, Major Miickeiuie bad (b* him cansnud of tba dank camplDiea 
drilliag of that eorp^ Wilb the 90th and two battaKon companiei of the 
he proceeded to the coast of France; 90th regiment, nith a squadron of 
ichere, after we gained poseSMian of He cavalrfi and they were supported by 
Dieu, be remaiaed uveral montha. the six remaining compaoiet of the 
He neit accompanied the regiment to Both. He was ordered lo feel fur tb* 
Gibiallar, but quitted '.t in 1T96> and enemy, and had advanced onl; a abrat 
went to Portugal with Oenend Sir distance before a very beav; fire was 
Charles Siunrt; where, with the local opened upon bim, and a simng cavalry 
rank of Lieutenant. Colonel, he nas corps was oinened preparingtochai^a. 
appointed lo the command of a fiank The advance was joined by the rest of 
. badalion, formed of (he flank com- the regiment under I jeutenaat- Colonel 
panivs Igrenadiers and light infantry) (now Lord) Hill, who rushed forward 
of the British army in that countiy, wiih that coolness and bravery h> con. 
and which nvs disciplined by him as a tpjcuous in hia atWr actions) but be 
bAtalion of light infantry. So highly having received a severe wound, the 
did Sir Charles Stuart approve llie dis. command of the whole devolved upon 
cipline of that corps, that be made it Lieutenant. Colonel' Mackenzie. The 
the school or instruction for the whole French cavalry charged, but their rankg 
army under bis command. Sir Cliarles were broken, and they were forced to 
Sluart having, in 1798, been appointed retire, by Che ailmirBble dtKJpline of 
to ctHDmand an eipedition in the Me- the 901h, and its well-directed fire, in 
diterranean, the Buliject of this memoir Kgbt infantry style. I'lils regiment 
was. by him. Dominated his Deputy was then alone, in front of the enemy. 
Adjutant- General, and upon this occo- and exposed to a tremendous lire of 
lion he received the permanent rank of grape and mu^etry. unJer which (bey 
Ueutenant- Colonel. He was imme> could oothaltwithoutbeing completely 
djalelj ordered by. Sir Charles from destroyed, Tbeir only alternative being 
Lisbon to Gibraltar, to superintend the to force the French line. Lieutenant- 
embarkation of stores, and to report on Colonel Mackeniie, without waiting for 
the troops intended for the eipedition the support of the rest of the bri^ul^ 
■gainst Minorca. Tlie masterly tnove- gallantly led them on, and the enemy re- 
ments of Sir Charles Stuart, and the tired before them. The 90th then haltid 
co-opetstion of Commodore Duck- till joined bj^ the other regimems,*and 
worth, soon reduced the island. Lieu- by their com liined attack, - the whole of 
tenant- Colonel Mackeniie remained the centre ofthe Frenuh linewas forced 
Deputy Adjutant- General in the Me- to give way. Yet so partial was the 
diterranean for nearly two years ; and action in this brigade, that while one 
during the latter year, commanded the regiment in It bad only a few men hurl, 
90th regiment, and also did the duties the 13lh foot suffered con^derably, and 
of Aiijutant-General. On the arrival the losa of the 90lh, in killed and 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby at Minorca, wounded, amoutited lo more than 200^ 
with troops to form an eipedition, In consequence of the wound of hi* 
Lieutenant. Colonel Mackeniie was re- superior officer (Colonel Hill), Lieu- 

tbe staff: but as the 90th was to form manded the 90th, in the memorable 

part of tbe expedition, he preferred bsttleof the 91st of the same monib, 

resigning his ^luff ^pointment, and at which the brave and amiable Sir 

joined his regiment. Un tbe day fol- Ralph Abercromby, the Comnunder- 

lowinghisresigoalion.hewasappointed in-Chief, was killed. He likewise 

by Sir Ralph (o command a secret el- commanded it in the battle of Hba- 

pedition, with the Sank companies of manie, and was pressnt with it at the 

his army, lo be embarked on board of investment of Cairo. While at the 

Lord Keith's squsdron ; but the arrival latter place, bis promotion to the Liea- 

of orders from England, in the course tenant- Colonelcy of the 44th appeirad 

of the niglit, put a stop in it i and Sir in the Gazette, recommended by the 

Ralph sailed with the whole of the ex- commander of the forces, in place of 

pedition to Leghorn, and finally to Lieut. -Colon el Ogilvie, killed in the 

Egypt. In the action of tbe ISIh action of the Slst. Having joined th» 

of March, 1801, Lieutenant- Colonel 44th before Alexandria, he embartied 
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of ibe pbcfl. The 44ifa wu tbo flnt bj tb« PriifCe of Orknge, to the eomi. 

npmcnt whirh landail ; when lAta- nund ef Aniwerp, tbattitace bHBgtbra 

lanani- Colonel Titaon li»ing joined in a 4Iiturbed state : tliii «« preiibuf 

(till then detained b; a itound], on the lo the retara oT Kapoleoa to Pranre. 

following momiflg (he outpoaM were The Duke of Wellington, finding the' 

driven in wilii little loss. On tliecon- Major-Oeneral in the command of a 

cluflion of the Egyptian rampaignt fortress of importance, where great 

Lieutenant. CMonelMaclieniie returned delicacy of mansgement wa« required, 

ID England ; and hia Hoyal Highnesi, continued him in it, much agaimt hii 

Iba Commander-in chief, having deter- inclination, until iti final eTacuMioD 

nrined to form a regiment of light by the Britiih troops, when he came to 

inTMtr;, the 5M, Sir John Moore's England. In 1B21 be rose to the rank 

regiment, waa fixed upon ; and the two of Lieutenant -General, and in 18S8, 

Mnior lieutenant-colonels being re- he was appointed to the cotonelry of 

ino«ed, LieutenBDl- Colonel Mackenxie the 58th foot. In 1804 the Lieu- 

wn appmnted to it from the 44ib, only' tenant- General married an heiress, the 

■ fcw months after he had jfnned ^1 daughter of Mi. Andrews, oF Hythe, 

TCgCment- He commenced with the and has IcfV several children, two of 

5Sd a system of movements and exer. whom, including the present baronet, 

dee, in which Sir John Moore at first we believe, ore in the army. — Uniud 

acquiesced with rejuctance, the style of Service JoumtJ. 

drill, march, and platoon exercise being DOYLE, the Riglit Rev. Jamei, 

entirely new ; but when he saw the Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare 

effect of tliB whole, in a more advanced and Leighlin ; June ISth, 1834; at 

stage, be was not only highly gratified, Carlow. 

but berame iti wermcat supporter. The This eelebraled polemical divine was 
other light corps were ordered to be descended fVom an ancient family. He 
formed on the same plan, and Die 43d vnia educated in the University of 
and 95(h regiments were moved to Coimbra, in Portugal, from whence he 
SbomcliiTe camp to be with the 5Sd. viaa tranaferrod to the Profcasotihip of 
Towards the conclusion of the encam)>- Theology in the College of Carlow, 
tnent, LieutenanUColonel Mackeaiis and in the year 1819 was appcAited 
got a very severe concussion of the Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of 
brain, by a fall from hit horse j and, in Kildare and Leighlin, being then tht! 
consequence of repeated relapaea oc. youngest man who had ever obtained 
ciirring when be returned to his duty, a similar rank in the Irish Catholic 
be was obliged to retire on half-pay. Church. At that period religious con- 
He continued in extremely bad health troversy was very rife in Ireland i and 
for four yeara, during which period he Dr. Doyle came lo the assistance of his 
obtained, in ISOS.Ihe brevet of Colonel, co-religion tsls with a leal and devotion 
Having joined Lord Lynedoch at which nothing could tlte. For some 
Cadii, as Colonel on the staff, he ob- years he merely signed the letters 
taincd a brigade of three regiments, J. K. L. (James Kildare Leighlin) to 
with the light troops and cavalry of big his productions, and it was under this 
army, but <he extreme heat of the di- signature that he first attacked the 
mate producing a renewal of his com- late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. 
plaints, he was compelled to return Magee)'on thesubject of that Frelate'a 
home. In tlie course of a year and a celebrated Vi^tation 'Sermon about 
half, he was appointed Major-General twelve years ago. In that sermon his 
(1811), and recovered so far as to i>e Grace warned the Clei^ to keep B 
placed on the staff in the Kent district, watchful eye on two enemies which 
having under his orders all the light threatened to undermine the Este- 
Ifoops then in England. When the blished Church, which enemies ha 
eipeditjou in 1813, under Lord Lyne- designated as " A church without reli- 
doeh, was sent to Holland, Major- gion, and a religion without a church." 
General Mackenzie was appointed on This antilheus brought down a host of 
his Lordship's staff; and during the assailants, both Roman Catholics and 
campaign in that country, commanded Dissenters, on the Archbishop's head, ' 
the outposts of the army, and for the but among them aH none shone so 
greatir part of the time, a division of conspicuously as J. K. L. AB^^g 
it AFler lus Lordship's return to Eng- the greatest humility, he displayed ei- 
Jand, the Majw- genera! was removed, tensive eruclilion — and, in « IHHtcrir 
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iMUr, id whicb all Ihe suJitlMiH of gal, in iriiow aenice he iwapsd ladKli 

ilagiM^ theology were clothed in the uid daJlan lUiring tbe peniinuUi' ww. 

powerful and u^meotatire Dr.DaylerurnisbedlhehouHathiiawn 

;e, be Kwk ■ reriefr of the Ra- expense, and, at hii daatli, bequeaifaed 

on, tithe^ pluralities, the ap. the fumilura, books, and every tblog 

proprialioD of Cbiirch propaly, and, else of value which it contwned, to hw 

finally, danouneed the Church itself as a successor, 

luurpalion, and tbe Bixhopsas usurpers. Dr. Doyle died after a long and 

Diainlaiiiing dial the Apostolical riglit painful illness. A correspondoit of 

of succesHOii could nev,er be transferred the Slandird says, " 1 linre just come 

from (be Catholic Church to the Protes- from seeing the remains of Dr. Doyle, 

tanl. From Ihia psriad ho continued at 'jlie body was lying as he died, on ■ 

iiUervalft Co publish various leUera and nu'row truckle bed, not six inches 

(■utoraL mldreues. IJe was a stron^c wider than bis body apparently, and 

advocate for tbe introduction of a well with only a straw mattnuB beneaih 

regulated system of poor laws into him; tlln?, jt would seem, that bodily 

' Irelnnd, and succeeded iu bringing penance was added lo liis emaciating 

over Mr. O'Coanell to hb opinions; illness." In (he GMe it is staled, that 

bat that gsatleman liaving subie- Dr. Doyle had never tbe command of 

quenlly changed bis niind on that money, and died not worth * farthing. 

subject. Dr. Doyle addressed a most The greater part of bis income went 

severe and sarcastic letter la him, in charity, or was devoted to tbe build. 

poioling out his inconsistencies, and ingof a Catholic cathednilin CstIow. 
proving both from the Sacred Writing! The funeralof Dr. Doyle took placa 

and from genial history, that a man at Cartow oti the 19th of June. Tbe 

capable of so constantly changing hi* procession coniisled of about SOO 

opgntons, was notfit to be intrusted as children of the Nunnery School, a 

tbe leader of a great party, and ouglit like number from the National Schmd, 

not to possess the confidence of hia the members of the Philanthropic 8o- 

countrymen. It whs in answer to this ciety, tbe bays of the College School, 

letter that Mr. O'Connell deaninced the collegians, tbe ftnncra, trades- 

oonsistency as a " rascally doctrine. " people, shopkeepers, the priests. Sic. 

It is surprising that a prelate so followed by the hearse, with the body, 

emineatly gifted sbMild have been the drawn by sii horses. Tbe pell was 

first to promulgate tbe Hohenlc^e mi- borne by Mr. Blaekney, JiLP., Mr, 

raclea in Ma country, in the eiiMence Wallace, M.P., Messrs. ArchbolJ. 

of which be appears to have placed Tench, Vigors, T. Hangliton, and 

implicit belief: indeed, were it not for Cassidy. Tbe hearse was followed by 

tbe powerful infiuence of Dr. Doyle's Dr. Nowlan, Bishop elect, and sotna 

name, it is thought that, even among others as mourners, members of Dr. 

tbe Roman Catholics, few believers in Doyle's family. — Gaulenan'l ita- 

die Uohenlobe miracles would have gauae. 
been found. DUFIEF, N. G., Esq. ) April ISth, 

A grand ealhedial was built at Car- lgS4; at Pentooville. 
low under the auspices and by the Mr. Duflef was a native of Nantes. 
eiertiuns of Doctor Doyle. For many His mother was remarkable for her aU 
years he laboured to collect funds and tacbment to the FVench royalist cattse, 
sonlributions for this magnificent object and her faeroiam in the Vendean War : 
of his ambition, which he lived to see for which she was honoured at (be re- 
completed. He lies buried in its aisle, stca'aiion by the riband of lbs order of 
No ecclesiastical alnicture of equal 8t Louis, the only fetoale on whom i» 
splendour and extent has been raised wse ever conferred. 
iu Ireland witliin the present century. Driven to America by the events in 
Near the town is Braganaa House, a France, he, though butayoulb, entered 
handsome residence, wliicb (he public into the society ^ literary men, among 
bought for Dr. Duyle and bis succes- whom was the celebrated Dr. Priestley. 
•ors in the see of Leiglilin. It was For a period of about twenty-fiveyean 
built by Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, be was an able teacher of the Frmeb 
now the Governor of St. Luele, who language En America and in this coun- 
ts a native of Carlow. He it was try ; his system being distinguished for 
who gave It the nam* of Uroganss, in its simplicity, perfection, and apptlca~- 
hotiourof the Boyal Family of PoKu- tion lo large classes. 
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; He <rai th* author of " Nature Dit- alloirtd our officer to rctirs la aboie 

pUjed io her Mo^e of teaching laih lifir, and he appean to have had no 

fuage to Man," the " French-Kngliifa commaTid till Vebniaiy, 1805, vben he 
Dictionary," atid other useful and pbi- wn appointed to the Quebec frigate, 

lowphical worki applieable to the pur- From thin ahip he remoTed in the fbl- 

posei of initruction. loving January into the Euryalua, ■ 

His character was remarkable for crack 3S, aod joined the fleet under 
limplicity and integrity, benevnlviice to Collingwood, on which itation be re- 
al), and RTCat leal in tlie cauie of edu. mained to the ilaie of 1807. After 
cation. He just lurvived iJie prodnction being docked and reflited, the Eurya- 
of hit laat great work, the Pranouncing lua was ordered to ciniTey the Due 
Dictionary, and cJu-.ed a uwful life, d'Angoulfmeto Goltenburg.and while 
paawd in promoting commumcation'be- in the Baltic embarked WTCml other 
Iween man and man, ami nation and members of Ibe French royal family, 
nation. — Genllemnn'i Magaant. and brought tfaem to Hari ' ' 

DUNDAS, Rear-Admiral, the after .'■ ' 
Hon, George H L., fourtli son of the 
late Lord Dundas, by Lady Charlotte 

Wentworth, aiiter of £arl tittwilliain ; The Euryalus was one of the gnnd 

October 6th, 1S34; at Uplcatham armament which sailed against Wal- 

Hall. cfaeren, under Sir H. Strachan, ia 

The first material incident that ap- 1609, and afterwuda cruiied in the 
pean in hia nautical life, wat the awful Channel till the spring of 1810, when 
and fatal conflagrHiion of the noble abe jinned tlie Mediterranean fleet. In 
Queen Charlotte, on hoard which he tlia autumn of 1812, a line-of-battle 
was then urring a« a Lieutenant. On ship becoming vacant. Captain Dundo 
this diitreujng oi^casion he exerted waa obliged, however loth, taquithia 
hiuuelf to the very last in endeavour- favourite frigate, and assume the com- 
ing to quench the flames, remaining mand of the Edinburgh, 74. In tbis 
on the lower-deck even till some of the ship he rode for some lime in the Bay 
middle-deck guns broke through from of Falenno, and was a great favourite 
overhead, when, linding it impouible with the autborities there i he was also 
to remain any longer, he went out at distingaished by his activity on tba 
the bridle-port and gained the fore- coasts of Rome, Tuscany, and Genoa, 
castle. In tbis perilous situation he where he destroyed conroys, and ai- 
remaioed about an hour; and tben aiated the upentions of the land forces 
Endicig all eflbrts to extinguish the in the liberation of Italy from the 
fin: unavailing, he leaped from the French. 

jib-boom end, and swam to an Ameri- On the termination of hostilities, 
can boat. But there were lost no Captain Dundas resigned the corn- 
fewer than 67.1 out of a complement mand of the Edinburgh to Captain 
of S40inen, and one oftfae finest three- Manlay, and returned home overland. 
deckera in the British fleet. He was nominated a Companion tf the 

The marked intrepidity of Lieu- Bath in 181 j, subsequently sat in Par- 
tenant Duiidas during this disaster liament for tlie counties of Orkney and 
secured him preferment, and he was Shetland, and became a Ixird cS the 
appointed to the Calpeof 14 guns, and Admiralty on ihe dissolution of the 
stationed at Gibraltar to assist convoys. Wellington Cabinet. — United Service 
This little vessel was with Sir James JournaL 

bined squadrons on the 6th and 1 3tb of E. 
July, 1301. and on both occasions re- 
ceived tin thanks of the Commander- EDMON8TONE, B., Esq. ; at 
in-Chief. Nor was this all, he made Kelso, September alst, 1834; in the 
himself so particularly useful to Cap- 4IXh year of bis age. 
tain Keats, in securing the San Anto> Mr. Edmonitone was bom in Kelso j 
nio, of 74 guns, afler her surrender, his parents were highly respectable in 
that be was sent to Enj^land in ber, their line of life, and though he woa 
where be received Post rank on the 3d apprenttced to a watchmaker, his attach- 

him to retain her command. soon devoted, under many difficulties, 

Tb« peace which now took place his whole time andatUDItoo 10 tlwatiidj 
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and practice of the ut. H« brought mui, the higli respect and ettcem with 

out bu iirat productism in Edinburgh, wlach he v»t regarded. b;r*'l ""^o knew 

where the; attracted cDnsiderable atlen- him i> b aufiicient tesiimonjr ; alihmigh 

tioD, aod procured him the pBtronage of it <rs> onl; hit mint Entiniate fVlenda — 

Swon Hume and other gentlemeu of they who had piereed the seniitive and 

(lite, nhoie Triendthip he afterwards en- some whai proud reserre, which it was his 

joyed. His Buccen soon induced him nature to wear tovards the world — who 

to settle in London, where he speedily could trui^ eititnale hit innate worlh, 

attained an honourable diitinction. hii elevated cast of mind, and amiable 

At this period, about the year 1S19, dJiposidon. As a painter, Mr. Edmon- 

our knowledge of Mr. Edmonstone stone practised both in portraits and in 

commenced; be was then, after some works of imagination ; butitwasclijeflj 

pracUce under Hariowe, a diligent slu- in the latter he excelled, and to which 

dent al the Ho;sl Academy, remarkable bis inclination turned go forcibly as to 

for bis Heady deportment and regular induce him almost total!]' to resign the 

maturity of judgment increased, his pic- fession. His works are remerliable Air 

tures became proportionably esteemed ; the eleraied sentiment which he infused 

utd when he determined on visiting the into the most simple action or attitude 

Continent, Mr. Edmonstone was re- — for a fine tone of Colouring — and 

garded as a young artist of the highest for that love of trancguil beauty which no 

prtHnise. He remained abroad for soma doubt originated in the iiias of his own 

years, rending at Rome, Naples, Flo- mind and feelings. He was extremely 

rence, and Venice, at all of which places fond of children, and of introducing 

he pursued hli studies with so much tlwm in bis pictures — so much so, that, 

assiduity as materially In injure hia with one or two ciceplions, he may be 

bealtfa. Among his productions painted said never to have painted a picture in 

at Rome, is tlie picture of the " Cera- wbich a child did not form a prominent 

monf of Kis«ng the Chains of St. object. Their infantile atlilndea, traits, 

Peter," which was eihibiicd and sold at and expressions, were his continual study 

the British Gallery in 1S33. The studio and delight ; and few artists, however 

of Edmonstone al Rome was generally celebrated, can be said to have been more 

visited, and his works obtained for him tine or happy in rendering their artless 

that marked respect and consideration graces upon canvas. The painter who 

student is always sure to enjoy there, he may perhaps be in many points cnm- 

He was also distinguished in that city by pared, was Correggio — the same re- 

the notice of his countryman Sir Walter fined taslc, Ihe same quiet, elegant, and 

At Rome, Air. Edmonslane eipe- timent and amiable feeling, seem to 
rienced a severe attack of fever, from have inspired both. Deeply, therefore, 
the effects of which his constitution do we lament, thai a man who bad be- 
never recovered, and which obliged him gun to walk in a path so elevated — who 
to relinquish painting for a considerable was apprnacbiitg with successful origin- 
time. On his return to London, how- ality a standard of excellence so high 
ever, at the clw.e of 1(133, he again and difficult of attainment — should 
lealously commenced his professional have been prematurely snatched from 
labours, and every successive picture he the world and from bis labours. 
produced was an evidence of his in- The last two pictures which Mr. Ed. 
creasing skill, and more fully developed monslone's health allowed him to finish 
the peculiar quiet beauty of his mind, were that called " The While Mouse," 
A bright career of fame, and consequent exhibited last year at the Suffolk Street 
emolument, seemed tobe the undoubted Gallery, and the portraits of " Three of 
reward of his perseverance and Indus- the Children of the Hon. Sir E. Cust," 
try ; but consumption, the too frequent exhibited at Somerset House. At the 
disease of (he imaginative and studious, time when illness obliged him to sus- 
" had marked him for her own." His pend his labours,fae was employed upon, 
health, injured by unremitting appli- and had nearly completed, two pictures, 
cation, gave way, and, in the vain hope which promised lo be his ckef-iTauvres ,- 
of deriving benefit from hii native air, the subjects are bolh Italian — one he 
heleftL.ondonforKe1so,wherehedied. was painting for Lord Morpeth, llie 

Of Mr. Edmonstone's character as s other for Mr. Vernon. — Xtlio Mait, 
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FANSHAWE, Mi» Catherine Ma- 
ria, of Berkeley Square; April IT. 
1834 : on Putney Heath ; in Ibe G9(b 
year of h«r age- 
Miss Fanahawe wai a lad; wbota 
lociety wai long prized and courted bj> 
Ibe cultivated part of the lijgher ranks 
. of the metropoliB ; she waa Lbe second 
of the direc daughters of John Fan- 
■bawe, Esq. First Clerk of the Board of 
Green Cloth in the Housefaaid of 
George If I. A ready spailding wit 
nod playful imagination made her com- 
pany delighiful ; and from her talent 

iieen remem bered by her conlempon riea, 
had she possessed no other. She was 
alio diaiinguished by a genius for 
poetry peculiar to herself, in which 
flashing thoughts, sportive fancy, and 
whimsical grotesque conceptions, chaa- 
tened and corrected by her high sense 
of religion and vary refined taate, 
mingled most haimonioualy. Few of 
her poemi have been printed ; and, but 
for the earnest entreaties of a friend 
engaged for a useful purpose, soma 
jean ago, in publishing a collection of 
poems, they would not in her life. 

These are " Lines on the Letter H.," 
which ware at fimt ascribed to Lord 
Byron; "An Epistle to Eari Har- 
court," and " An Elegy on the Death 
of Minnet." Long after, in March, 
1833, she wrote " Prorision for a Fa- 
mily," and " The Speech of the Mem. 
berfor Odium," boib of whidi appeared 
fiist in " The Morning Post," without 
her name, and aflerwards had an exten- 

tider her talents as besiuwed upon her 
only for the auiuiement of her friends, 
and as having no reference nhatever to 
public notice or celebrity. Yet her 
ytry modest estimate of herself will 
■at, it is to ba hoped, prevent a selec- 
tion from tier poems and letters from 
being publisfaed at some future lime. 
But the w» not indebted to her pen 
alone for expressing the changeful 
forms of her imagination. In drawing 
she bad attained a high d^ree of ex- 
cellence, especially in her representation 
of children; and slie occasionally io- 
doiged in humwous subjects, though 
•{ways most carefully abstaining from 
persoml caricature. She spent several 
years In Italy, for the benefit of iter 



to England still conlinued to be deK. 
cate. By the fatal influmta of April, 
1 EI33, she was deprived of a beloved and 
respected sister, her companion and 
friend from childhood ; whom wilhin a 
year she fallowed to (he grave, after a 
long and moat painful illness, in whidt 
her resignation to the chattening hand 
of her Almighty Father, her entire de- 
pendence foracctptsnceon Uie merita 
of His Son, and her sweet and genlla 
patience, made her a blight example lo 
all who had the happiness of approach- 
ing her. — PrtDdtf Commiaacaiim. 

FISHER, Msjor-GeneralSirGeorge 
Bulteel, K.C.H., Commandant of the 
Garrison of Woolwich ; at the Arsenal, 
Woolwich; March 8. 1834] in bta 
70th year. 

Sir George was younger brother to 
the late fUght Rev. John Fisher, Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, and one of the ten 
sons of the ReT. John Fisher, a Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, and Rector of 
Calboum, in the Isle of Wight. He 
was appointed Second Lieulnumt 
in the Royal Artiliety, ITSS; f^rst 
Lieutenant, IT90; Captain- Lieutenant, 
1795; Captain, 1801; Major, 1806; 
Lieut. -Colonel, 1808 ; Colonel by bre- 
vet, 1814; and Major- General, 1813, 
He was appunled aKnight Commander 
of the Hanoverian Order shortly before 
hit death. 

His funeral, which took place on the 
15th of MBTx:h, vras attended by several 
long and extended lines of troops, and 
the fine bands of the Royal Artillei; 
and Royal Marines. The coffin was 
drawn on a military waggon, and orna- 
rnetited with the sword and orders worn 
by the deceased ; and, agreeably lo (he 
regulations of the service, three roimdi 
of nine piece* of cannon were fired over 
the grave. 

A miniature portrait of Sii O. B. 
E^sher, by S. I-over, was recently ex- 
hibited at Somerset House — GenUe- ' 

FLETCHER, Mrs. (late Miss 
Jewsbury); on her way from Sholapore 
to Bombay; Oct. 3. 1833. 

It seems but yesterday since we 
offered ber our best wishes for her 
health and happiitess on the long and 
arduous, pilgrimage she was about to 
undertake ; and we cannot but mourn- 
fully remember the eager pleasure with 
which she anticipated beholding the 
riches of nature and antiquity in the- 
gorgeous East, and how " she widwd 
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■b« could carry wilh bei t¥Uf the boolu liguioii which she *nu alvayi nadj 

iu the BritUh MuHum." Alas I (he gralefn II y lo acknowledge. 

«ager aod active epitit to wliich luch Uer first work, we belitve, was en- 

ospirations were a lecond nMiue, ii now tilled " Phantascaagarie ; or, Estaya on 

St rc9t for ever ! Life and Literature'," which tn% well 

We belioe that our friend wan a received by the public. Tliia wai fol- 

native of Warwickshire. We know that lowed by her " Letters to tlie Young," 

■he was early in life deprived of her written soon after a severe illnau ; her 

mother, and Ihenceforlh called upon lo "Lays for Leisure Hours," and, lastly, 

take her place at ihe bead of a lai^ lier " Three Histories," all of which 

family (then remoted to Manchester), have been deservedly popular. But 

with the further trial oT most precarious many of her best writiogs are, .unfor- 

bealtb. These circumstances are only tunately, scattered abroad. She coci- 

mentioiied as illustrative of Ihe energy tribuied some of their brigbtest articles 

of her mind, which, under the pressure to the AnnuaU during Ihe seasoD of 

of so many of Ihe grave csres of life, their prosperiiy : of these we menliaa 

could yet find time lo dream dreams of atrandom " The Boor of the Bracken," 

lilerary di<tinctiou, and, in the course in "The Forget Me Not;" "Tba Hero 

of a very few years, to convert those of the Coliseum," in " The Amulet ; " 

visions into realities. An eilract from and " The Lovers' Quarrel," in " Tfao 

a private letter which has fallen into Literary Souvenir." Many of her 

our possession, dated but a sliort time poems, loo, dispersed in diSerent pe- 

befbre she left England, gives us bd riodicals, deserve to be collected; in 

opportunity of referring to the progress particular, "The Lost Spirit," and 

of her mind in her own words. " The rhaatom King," written on the 

" The passion for literary distinction death of George the Fourth. During 

consumed me from nine years old. I theyears 1831 and t832shecontribuKd 

■had no advantages — great obstacles — many delightful papers to our own 

and now, when from disgust I cannot columns, and we need not remind our 

write a line to please myself, 1 look readers that " The OceanideB,"perh^ll 

back with regret to the days when faci.. her last literary labours, appeared there- 

lity and audacity went band in haod. But we think that all these, eicel- 

I wish in vain for the simplicity that lent as they weiv, are only indieBtioiu 

neither dreaded criticism nor knew of what she raigiit and tuwid hate 

fear. Intense labour has, in some achieved, had further length of daya 

measure, supplied the deficiencies of been penniited lo her; that uich was 

early idleness attd common-place in- her own opinion, may be gathered from 

atruction ; intercourse with those who further passages in the same letter &am 

were once distant and bright as the which we have already ijuoted. 

stars, has become a thing of course ; I "J can bear blame if seAoualy given, 

have not been unsuccessful in my own and accompanied by that general Justice 

career. But the period of dmidity and which 1 feel due U> me ; banter is that 

Badness is come now, and with my foot which Icnnnot bear, and the prevalence 

on the threshold of a new life and a new ' of which in passing criticism, and ihe 

world, dread of which in my own peraoU) 
greatly contributes to my d^erminatien 
of letting many years elapse before J- 
write anolber book. 

■< Unfortunately, I was Iwenty-ona. 

It was at an early period of her life before I became a reader, and 1 became 

that she ventured lo iftldress a letter to a writer almost as soon ; it is tbe ruin: 

Wordsworth, full of the impatient of all the young talent of the day, that 

lon^ngs of an ardent and questioning reading and writing are timultaneona^ 

mind — it is sufficient proof of its re- We do not educate ourselves fur lil». 

ception to sUle, that this led to a cor- rary eDterpriie. Soma never awaks to 

friendship. She was also mateHally neglected; and if one like n^aelf is at 

assisted in the developement of ber. last seiied upon by a blend^ paasion 

Ulents, and bringing their fruits before for knowledge and for truth, he baa 

the public, by the advice and active prolwbly committed himself by a aerio' 

kindness of Mr. A Uric Watts, at that of j^ne efibrls — Ihe Mandaidof infe- 

tiine resident in Manchester; an ol>- riority. ii erected, and Ihe curae of mcro. 
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dbenien diag* te Idl nmb. I wAald Ro*, PicaiiHnf ; in die 5eth yn»^, 

gladly burn abmul eivry thing I trer hii age. He «a* placed, when a Tcrjr 

wrote, If lo b« (hat I mrg;fa[ start no* young tnan, ai a rlerk in tfa« office Of- 

withafiilndlliB(has«uii,reBd,thou^t, the Secretary of State for Poreiin 

and suffered, Bomewhat at leant ap- Affain, and at an early period of thto' 

pMHcbing to a jmparatioti. Alai ! Frencfa rerolutioti, when Mr. Wickhani' 

atai! we all ucrifice the paltn-tree to was appointed our Minister in Switter.' 

obtain the tooiporary drauglit of wine! land, fae took Mr. Flint with him aibh- 

We ibjr the camd tliat would bear >■> Secreury. Mr Flint wag eo yonng' 

tbeough the de«irt, because we will not that Lonl Greaiille, then Secretary of 

eodure a inomenUry thint. State, at first rather objected lo Mr. 

"IhavtdoneHBthingto laK,Aad-wiM Wickharrt'i selection, thinking that the' 

I kave yel dona must pass away with a yery arduous, delicate, and confidential 

ttnuiBtid Dtber blossoms, the growth, natureof thitdutieaoftheofflcerequired' 

the beauty, and obliiion of a day. The a person of more mature age lo purform-' 

pawen which I fuci, and of which I them. Lord Grenville, however, gave- 

have giien pr<unise,iwiy mature — ?najr way lo Mr. Wickham's solicitatiDtn,' 

■lamp themselves in act; but the spirit and we have seen a letter from hi* 

of despondency ii strong upon the Lordship to Sir Charles Flint in the 

Alton eiile, and t fear tbey never year ItlSE, when the tatrcr retired fram 

will — office, in which htsIiordshipadTerledto 

■ , ,■ e • 1. • ■ . tliat circumstance, but added that Sir 

•, I ffeeld* long grass gro-mgoer charWs subsequent conduct amply 

"y "*^"* juitiHed Mr. Wickham's choice. On 

" i«y' Three Histories' baa most of ihe return of Mr. Wickham from hib' 

myself in tliem, but tbey are fragmen- mission, he was accompsDied by hit 

tai?. Public report has faitened the secretary, who was almost immediatrly 

'Julia' upon me; the childhood, the placed at the head of the Alien Office, 

opening yaara, and many of Ihe after which was just established. When the' 

tmiiuatu are correct; but all else is union with Ireland took place, Mr, 
Flint was appointed tbe Uuder-Secro- 

> In the best of everything I hate tary for Ireland resident in this country. 

«, you win find one Irading idea — This office he filled fur upwards of 

lA: all tlwugbtB, all images, all thirty years, until his retirement in* 

n of thought* and images, are ISS^, to Ihe entire satisfaction of all 

derived from living mucLi in the vdley tbe different secretaries for Jrelaltd, 

of that shadow; from having {earned from all of whom, who were alite at' 

life rather in the vicissitudes of man that time, he received the wanoest tet- 

braic. My poetry, except some half Mr. Flint was knighted in May, lat«, 

doaen piecri, may be consigned to oh. having acttd as proxy for Si HerlTf - 

livuHii but in all you would find the ' Welleiley (now Lord Cowley) at the 

sober hue, which, to my mind's eye, installation oftlie Knigbtsof the Batb. 
blends equally with the golden glow of Sir Charles was possessed of leTf- 

sunset and the Inight green of spring — considerable abilities. He thoroughly ' 

and is seen equally in Ihe < temple of understood ibe duties of his office, and 

delight ' as in ihC' tomb of decay and executed them vith a degree of scuto- 

seporalioo. lam melancholy by nature, ness, precision, and regularity sehisni 

cheerful on principle." surpassed. In private life Sir Charlea 

We can add little to tbeaeiateresting was an affectionate husband and firtherv ' 

ooniesnons (^ one wboae sincerity could and ■ most amiable, friendly, and^ " 

well be relied upon. In conversation worthy man. — Frimile Cemntnita-- ' 

Mrs. Flelcber was brilliant and elo- lion. 

quent: she was active in serving others FULLER, John,' Esq., of Hmc- ■ 

■> walluberself — and we feel.as we Hill, Sussex, formerly M. P. forUwC'' 

tenotd Iter untimely dealb, that a friend county; April 11. 1834; lo' Dcrait' ' 

has beea taken aiiiy from us, as well shire Place ; aged 77. ' 
aa a bdglit ornoiO^nt fr«n the ianala This gentleman was the-SMi^f Joha' ' 

literature of ibis countty. — Tht Alki- Roaa Fuller, Esq. He sueeaedod iu • 

nmm. eatatahiaincle Rose Fuller, £aq. M.l>. 

FLINT, Sir Charles William; forRye (eb. IVTT),sAo WHtt>y<Mngar - 

Jaa. 10. ie84{ at hi* house in Bolton son of Mr. Thomas Fuller, Am pu»- 
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diMarof the Male, and builder oT tli* Mr. Fuller wM diiUngiiuhcd ihron^ 

houM or Bom Hili, by Eliubetb, life by much ueinlrieilyi but it itu 

diuMhttr oT Mr. Rme, or Jamaiei^ mingled wi ill a kind heart, Ihat di*- 

Mr. Fuller wai 6nt electfd Id par- played itself in daada ot prinnly muni. 

liamentforSautfaampton, inFeb. 1T80, 6cence. The farou rile object of hia 

and having been rechocen at the gene- liberality «si Itia Koyal Inatitutioa, 

ral election of Uie ume year, he sat Tor where be firat rounded a ProfetMiriJiip 

that town until the dissolution in lTfl4. of Electricity, In the year iSa . ., and 

He Hried tbe office of Sheriff of Sua- aubwquenily, a few weeks befbn tu* 

■H in 1797. death, a FrDfeasorsbip of Compantiie 

In ISO], on the eleration to the Anatomy and Physiology. He also 

peen^ of the Rt. Hon. T. Pelham gave tbe Institution at ihe sanM time 

(by the title of Earl of Chichester), the sum of SODOj U) accumulate in tbe 

Mr. Fuller became a candidate for the funds; making tbe sum total of hia 

representation of tbe couniy of Susser, benefactions amount to KVKXV. On 

and waa luccessful nfter an arduous the 24th of March litt tbe D 



SO.OOOf. in addition to a 
purse for 30,000(. made hy the county. 

He was rechosen in 180^', 18(16, and minent situation in this Institution. , 
1807, and sat until Ibe dissolution of Mr. Fuller erected an obserralory 11 

ISIS. He generally voted with Mr. bis house of Rose Hili. About twenty 

Vox ; and is said to have indignantly yean ago it was eipected that he would 

refused tbe offer ofs peerage from Mr. promote tbe publication of a hiitory of 

Pitt, deeming it a trial of his integrity, the three eastern rapes of Sussei; for 

It ia related that be threw tbe Minia- which it was supposed tbst the large 

ler'a letter into the fire in the presence collectiona of the Rev. Mr. HayJey, 

of a large parly of friends, declaring which were in his posseasicm,. would 

" I was born Jack Fuller, and Jack fumi^i very eitentive materials. 
Fuller I will die! " Mr. Fuller has died eitreniely ricb. 

In 1810, during tbe enquiry on the The bulk of bia fortane, consisting of 

Welcheren elpedidon, Mr. Fuller got estates in Sussex and in Ihe island of 

embroiled in an indecorous contest with Jamuca, are lefl to Augustus Elliot 

the supreme authority of the House of Fuller, Esq. brother to Capt Fuller, 

Commons. On the ZEd of Feb, he was R. N. and a nephew of tbe deceased, 

repeatedly called to order ; but on the aa also of Lord Heathfleld. The as- 

S7th no appeal from Ihe Speaker or re- latea in London are lefi to Sir Pa» ' 

monstrances from his friends, could re- grine Palmer Ackland. Bart, uotlwr 

(train bim within the bounds of pro- nephew. Ha has also left veiy DUnw- 

priety. Tbe House waa in conse- reus legaeie*. Hia rcmwns were taken 

quence resumed from the committee to the fWmily vault at Brishlling In 

inia whkh it had resolved itself, and Sussex for intennent, attended oat of 

Mr. Fuller waa immediately voted into London by twanty-four privau rar- 

tlie custody of the Sergeant at Armi ; riages. — Gtnileman'i ifegraine- 
when be violently nisbed into the 
House, vehemently ssserling that tbe 
Speaker, whom he designated an " the (r. 

little insignificant fellow in the wig," 

was the Bcrvant of the House, and bad GALLOWAY, tbe Right Hon. 

bo Butlmily over the members who George Stewart, sixth Earl of {ISSS) 

had convened him into their master, and Lord Oarlies (1607) in th* paer- 

Re was at length carried 07 the field age of Scotland, second Baron Stewart 

by Ibe united efforts of four of tbe mes- of Garlics in tbe slewartry of Kirkcud- 

een|cre of tbe House. He remained bright (1796) in- the peerage of tbe 

two daya in custody ; and waa then dis- United Kingdom, Ihe flftb Baronet of 

charged with a very aevere reprimand Nova Scot!) (1637), K. T., and aa 

from tbe ^leaker, who threatoied bim Admiral of tbe Blua ; iSmit 97. 1S94| 

with BumKsryaxpuUan on a raptdtiMi et HampaUad, lliddleaac, aged M. 
of hia ofifenee. AA«r tUa memorable Bii Lordihip waa bom Harch at. 

•CCM^ ba WBi not returned to BDMhar 1768, tbe eldcMaon of JdhalbaaeveMh 

ParilaiiMBt. Emti, and K. T.,.by Ua aecond wifli, 
' rOL. XIX. E B 
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Amne, ucoiiiil dtu^lcr <^ Sir Jamet 
Duhwood, th« wcond Bart, of Kirk- 
liogtoD Puk, Oifordsbire, and M. P. 
fur that oeuntj; uater ta Elizabeth 
Duchen of AlancbeiiMr, and niece la 
Anne Ducheii of Hamilton and Bran- 
don. 

He entered the Royal Navy in 
March, 1780, under bis uncle the Hon. 
Keith Stewart, and served in Ibe Ber- 
wick 74, in the action wiib Ihe Dutch 
fleet off the Daggeifaank in 1781, and 
the relief of Gil^lsr ia 1T8S. 

He waa appointed a Lieutenant 
Ai^. S. 17S9, and served in that year, 
in the Aguilon frigate, on the Medi- 
terranean staliun, from nbence, in the 
folloHJng apring, he returned to Eng- 
land aa a paiienger in one orihe Smyrna 
traden, having been promoted to the 
rank of Commander. He afterxarda 
oaminanded the Vulcan tireship, from 
whieh he iraa promoted to pOBt rank iu 

1 793. Being soon after appointed to 
the Wtnchelaea frigate, he acGompaaied 
tibc expedition deitined for the conquest 
of the French iaiandi in the West 
Indies, and materially assiated at the 
reduElioa of Martinique, St. Lucia, 
•nd Guadaloupe. Sir John Jervia, 
In hia despatches relative to Ibe landing 
of the forces in Guadaloupe, April 11. 

1794, wrote to the Admiralty that 
■* Capt. Lord Viscount Garlies ac- 
fnhwd hinucif with great addreia and 
apirit on the occasion, allbougb be re- 
ceived a bad rontuaion from the fire of 
a batterj, against which be placed his 
■hip in the gtod old may, within half 
Diiiakit shoU" The three guns of ihe 
battery were, in consequence, soon ai- 
knced. 

At the general election in 1730, 
Lord Garliea ivaa chosen Memtiei fur 
Saltaaht but in Feb. 1795, be resigned 
hia seat to hit brother the Hon. Wil- 
liun Stewart. 

In 179J, Ijord Garliea was removed 
inio the Lively 3S, in which Sir John 
JeriJB sailed from England to assume 
tiie command in Ihe Mediterranean ; 
■nd which shared in the glorious vic- 
tory off Cape St. Vincent, Feb. 14. 
IT9T. His Lordship brought home 
she news of that signal action, with Sir 
Bobert Calder and Lad Minto, Vice- 
. ray of Corsica, and aulte, wba were on 
bmri durinf tbe battle. 

About Nov. 1799, Lord Garlics 
' MnoraisnoDtd the-Bnaaar frigate, at 
thas tine fitting out b the Ttaamee ; 
And be copuBandfld . that ship in the 
Channel and on tbe Irish coast, to the 



apring of 1801, when be removed iui* 

the Beliaraphon T4, employed in ttw 
blockade of Brest, on which service he 
remained until Ihe suspension of hos- 
tilities. After the renewal of the war 
he commanded the AJai, HO. On tbe 
30th of April, 1805, he wot appointed 
one of tbe Lords of the Admiralty, and 
in the following July be waa returned 
10 ParliamenI on a vacancy for Cocker- 
mouth. On the change of adminis- 
tration in Feb. 1801, be quitted the 
Board of Ailmirally. At tbe geuaal 
election of 1806, he was cho^n foi 
Haalemere ; but, before Ihe meeting of 
Parliament, be succeeded to the peer- 
age on the death of iiis father, Nov. 1 4. 
180S. " 

On the S8th of March, 1 807, the Earl 
of Galloway wb9 appoinied Lord Lieu- 
tenant and SheiilF Principal of tbe 
county of Wiglon, 

On the meeling of Parliament in 
1808, he moved tbe oddreta to the 
King. He.Hllaiued the rank of Bear- 
Admiral 1810, Vice-Adotiral 1819, 
and Admiral 1830. 

Tlis Lordship married at London, 
April 18. 1797, Lady Jane Paget, 
second daughter of Henry first Earl of 
Uibridge, at^d sister to the Marquis (tf 
Anglesey, the iaie Countess of Ennis- 
killen, tlie dowager Lady Graves, Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, 
G. C. U. Sic. &c. By her I^adjship, 
who survives hiro, he had issue four 
daughters and four sons: I. The Molt 
Hon. Jane Marchioness of Blandford, 
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George Marquis of Blandford, i 
a daughter and three sons ; 2. Lady 
Caroline i 3. The Right Hon. Ran- 
dolph, now EnrI of GaUowaj, Lord 
Lieutenant of Wigtonshire and of the 
Slewartry of Kitkcudhiight; he wa> 
boru in 1800, and married in ISSS 
Lady Blanche Sometaet, seventh 
daughter of the Duke of Beaufort; 
4, Lady Louisa, married in 1SS3 li> 
the Hon. William Duncombe, eld«M - 
son of Lord Feversbam, and M. P. for 
North Yorkshire ; and bos issue four 
aons and three daughters; 5. TbeHa», 
Arthur; 6. Tbe Hon. Alan; 7. IMf 
Helen, who all three died in childhood ; 
and B. The Hon. Keith Suwait, • 
IJeut. R. N. bom in 1814. 

The remains of tlie Earl were in- 
terred on Ibe 3d of April, in tbe Ner 
Geoeral Cemetery in the Hairow 
Road, attended by the preunt Eori and 
others of the family, and by-ibutUen 
carriages of intimate friends. Thta ia 
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the flnt peer l*id to reit iu this new 
mtablishmdit I • vault and luitable 
monument will be buOt an the spot. — 
Gnlleman'i Magaane, 

GUISE, Sir Berkeley William, the 
second Baronet(1783),D.C.L., M.P. 
for the Eastern Division of Gloucester- 
ihire, and one of the Verdet«rs of the 
Forest of Dean; July S3d, 1634, at 
Rendcomb Park, Oloucenersbire ; 
aged 59. 

He vtt bora July 14th, 1775, the 
eldett Bon of Sir John the Ant Baronel, 
by Elii^eth, daughter and heiress of 
Tboniiaa Wright. Kaq. and niece to Sir 
Martin Wright, Knt. Me succeeded to 
the title od the death of his father, in 
1794; and vaa created D.C.L. as a 
member of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Oct. S9th, 1796. 

He was returned to Parliament a< 
member for Gloucestershire at the ge. 
neral election of ISIS, and has ever 
^nce continued to represent the county. 
He was favourable lo reform in Par- 
liament, and adiocated the immediate 
abolition of slavery. 

At the last election there were three 
candidates for the Eastern Division, for 
whom at the close of the pull the num- 
bers were— Sir B. W. Guise, 3313 ; 
Oie Hod. H. F. Moreton, 3189; and 
Mr. Codrington, 26T5. 

Firm and di»ntere*led in his public 
career, he was as highly respected by 
his opponents as he was deservedly be- 
loved by his supporters: in every office 
of friendship he was without dissimu- 
lation, and iu acts of piety without os> 
; through life, he was the poor 





sobs died — adornefLwiOi all the vir- 
tues of a private maa^a Christian. 


Having died untied, be is suc- 


ceeded by his ne^it brother, now Sir 


Johr> Wright Guise, a Major.General 


in the arinji who, by Diana, daughter 


of Jfohn Vernon, of Clontarf Castle, 




ftmily. 


The friends of Sir William purpose 



HAKEWILL, Mr. Henry Jatnai, 
■ very able young sculptor; Abreh 13.' 
^'834; in his 9lBt year. 

He *aa the Aird son of James Hake- 



will, Esq. and bom at Grove Road, St. 
John's Wood, on the lltb of April, 
1 313. He was originally destined for a 
different profes«on ; but bis taste and 
inclination directed him to the art of 
sculpture. His eariy slndies iu draw- 
ing and modelling were made under 
Mr. Sass, and he was entered a student 
of the Royal Academy in June, 1830. 
At the dislribuliou of premiums in the 
following year, he received the second 
silver medal for * model of the Apol- 
lino, and was admitted to study in the 
Life Academy. In 183S he eihibited 
a whole-length model of Sir Richard 
Beaumont, in armour of the lime of 
Richard the First; and shortly after 
completed the model of Lady Beau- 
mont, intended for the alms-houses at 

ginal founders. 

The passing of the Reform Bill ap- 
pearing to offpr him an opportunity for 
exerting himself in the high^ depart- 
ment of porlrsiiure, he modelled a small 
statue of Earl Orey, of which bis friends 
thought so well as to form a committee 
for carrying it into execution on an en- 
larged scale. Lord Duncannon having 
consented to act as chairman, the reso- 
lution of the I Sth of July approved the 
mode), and public means were immedi- 
ately taken for carrying it into effect. 
The subscriptions, however, not reach- 
ing the required sum, the plan remaiiied 
suspended. Two circunjstances con. 
nected with this statue, eqtially credit- 
able to the good sense of the noblamen 
concerned, the liberality of the Royal 
Academician.and the talent of the young 
sculptor, deserve mention. The Duke 
of Bedford, on being applied to for his 
support, replied by letter from Devon- 
shire ; — *' A stotua of Earl Gtey, to 
be placed in a conspicuons part of the 
new borough of Marylebone, ought to 
be by a first-rate artist; md as I have 
never before heard the name of Hemy 
J. Hakewill as a sculptor, you most 
allow me to pause till I have tnadvasma 
further enquiries.'' On his Grace's ar- 
rival in town, he called to seethe nuNkl, 
expressed his almost entire satisfactioD, 
enquired the highest sum subscribed bjr 
any individual, and ordered hia namelo 
be put down for the same amount. On 
a similar application being made to Earl 
Pomfret, his Lordship desired hjinaelf 
to be considered as a ■ubacribo' of in 
pounds. 8o<Mi after he laquMttd Mr. 
Bnly, the sculptor, to call and sm tba 
model, and immadiately {Doomed the 
E E 2 



might be nisei to len pounds. formidable frigale of fifty guns, nhjcli 
In 1833 Mr. Hakeirill eihibitcd at Mruck after a Tciy despemu and aan- 
tbe Bojnt Academy a baraO'icliero guioaiy night combat. India wa> de- 
from Lord Byron's Mawppa, and busts lighted at the capture of Ibii famous 
of Jamei Wadmore, Esq. atid of a ifaipi Cspt. Codie was interied nith all 
Toanger Brother. Duriog die spring the honoun that the Govemor-Ceneia] 
and summer of the same year, beBidea could bestow; and Vice-Admiral Itai. 
numerous aketchei for future worki, he nier commissioned the prize, and con- 
modelled a bust, uf the heroic size, of ferred the command of her upon the 
Lord Chancellor Brougham; taking the brave Lieutenant. 

opportunity of his Lordship'* sitting! in Capt. Hardyman, whose appoint- 

his court (to which he paid an almost ment nai confirmed by the Admiralty, 

daily visit) to ciHOpIete the likeness; continued to serre in India until June 

and during the same period occupied 1801, when the Forte unfortunately 

himself in fonraiding bis group for tlie ilruck on a reef olf Jeddah, and, after 

competition for the gold medal. — baffling every attempt lo get ber off. 

Having determined hii composition, was abandoned. He aflerwards cam- 

and nearly completed his principal manded the Unicorn, 32, on the West 

figure*, be left town, to relax for a India station, where in May, ISOS, bis 

while from the constant eiertion he bad boats boarded and carried the Tnpea- 

made, proroiBing himself to continue bord, a fine privateer cutter of 6 guns. 

• his group with renewed vigour at his The Unicorn was attached to Sir C. 

return. But his hopes, and those of Stirling's squadron in the eipeditiou 

his near connections, were doomed to a against Mome Videt^ where Capt. 

aevere reverie. On his return to town, Hardyman successfully covered the 

the first symptoms of consumption ap. landing. She was afterwards one of 

peared, and from the time of his attack the Basque Road squadron, and asust. 

in the month of September, to the ed at the destruction of the French 

March following, he gradually tank, ships in Aii roads, April II. 1809; 

with perfect composure of mind. In shortly after which, Capt. Hardyman 
his person he WHS tali and elegant, and 

noying the t 



his manner and addreas were unas- 




suming, but collect^. His works will 


very acti 


prove that his friends did not augur too 


trade. 


sanguinely lo looking forward (had lie 


Onlh 


been spared to them) lo a successful 


Bath, in 


career; and that his name would have 


was noir 


ranked high among the sculptors who 


married, 



, He 

irried, Dec. 29. 1810, Charlotte, 

have done honour lo their country, — youngest daughter of Jcjin Travera, 

Xtteroij Gatelte. Esq, of Bed Ford- place, London, — 

HARDWICKE, the Right Hon. Onited Service Jimmal. 
Philip, Earl of, K. G. ; at Tyttenhan- HARRIMAN, the Rev. John, P«i^ 

ger House, near St. Alban's, Hertford- petual Curateof Ash and Satley, Dur- 

■hire; Nor. 18. 1834; aged TT. We ham, and Fellow of the Linnean 

hope to be enabled to give a detailed Society; Dec. A. 1831; at Croft, in 

memoir of this distinguished nohleman the county of York ; in Uie T2d year of 

in our neit volume. bia age. 

HARDYMAN, Rear-Admiral Lu- ThiEdist:nguishedBotBnist,andtniIy 

ciua Ferdinand, C.B.i AprillT. 1834; Christian Minister, was a native of 

in CwDwall Terrace, Regent's Park ; Maryportin the county of Cumberland 

aged 69. His ancestry were German, his giand- 

He was the sou of the late Capt. bther having been brought into and 

^Hardymanof Portsmouth, and hrolher settled in this country when a child. 

to Major-Gcneral Hardyman, who died The name of Harriman is a corruption 

in India, Nov. 38. 1821. The early of Hermann, which is the aocestral 

part of his career was passed in several name of his family in Germany, Two 

abips, but the first important occasion of this name, and, as it is believed, of 

in which lie waa concerned was on the his kindred, were eminent as botaniats.- 

lit of March, 1799, when aa first One was Professor of Botany in tba 
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chair of the Untversilj of Leyden, and 

was the predecessor, and nearly the 
rival Ed fame, of the great Linosui ; 
the other at a later period occupied with 
distinction the Frofeuor's chair of 
Botany at Slrasburg. They had both 
manifested early and Btrongly a pecu- 
liar predilection for the study of botany, 
and a (stent for excelling in it, resem- 
bling, in many particulars, the tact and 

whosa bataoical friends, in (beiradmi- 

were accustomed to say of him that he 
was horn a botanist. In his 17th year 
he commenced the study of medicine, 
with Ihe design of pursuing it as his 
profession, and to which, like the «nii. 
Bent botanic to whom we have refer- 
red, who were physicians, he seemed to 
have been led by his ardent allachmenE 
10 the study of natural history-. After 
two or three ye^rs spent in this pursuit, 
he was compelled to relinquish it on 
account of some pulmonary aFTectJon, 
and was subsequently induced, on the 
recovery of his bi:alth, to resume his 
classical studies under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, and to prepare him- 
self for holy orders. In 1787 he was 
ordained a deacon, and in Ihe following 
year was appointed to the curacy of 
Bassenlhwaile, in his native county, 
and afterwards to that of- Barnard 
Caslle in the county of Durham. In 
1793 he removed to Egglestone, and 
afterwards to Gainford, bolli in t)ie 

Miss Ayre of King's Lynn, in the 
counly of Norfolli, who survives him. 
In 1813 he took the curacy of Long 
Horsleyin Northumberland, and after- 
wards, at the request of his Diocesan, 
thai of Heighinglon and Croxdale. In 
1831, having pretiously resigned these 
engagements, be was inducted into the 
amall perpetual curacies of Ash and 
Saltey, which he held to the time of his 
decease. Theae several removes from 
one curacy lo another arose frnm causes 
quite independent of his flock, and 
generally of himself, and resulted from 

trol and did not produce. As the 
pastor of a parish he was beloved, and 
his separation from each deplored ; for 
though the localities in which his minis- 
terial l^Hurs lay, aJTorded him ample 
means for pursuing his botanical studies. 



sacred office, being through life not 
more distinguished for the leal and 
■uccesa with which he carried on 
his researches in science, than he was 
for the very consctentiouB and exem- 
plary manner in which he discharged 
those duties, and the high tone of 
moral and religious feeling with which 
he HIS seen to bald every thing else as 

As a botanist and mineralogist he 
early became distinguished for the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his researches, and 
was elected a fellow of the IJnnaan 



. . and h 
forrespondenct 



IS acqua 



sought for by the ni 
cmment Dotamsts of this and other 
countries; inctudingamongst this num- 
ber the late President of the Linnsan 

Society, Sir James Edward Smith, 
Wittering, Sowerby, Hooker, &c. and 
Professors Acharius and Swarti of 
Sweden, &c. By these and other emi- 
nent men of his time he was frequently 
consuiti'd, particularly on the order i^ 
Lichens, which was a favourite object 
of enquiry with him, and of which a 
great many varieties were discovered by 
him; and it was chiefly through some 
of bis several correspondents, by the 
specimens and descriptions with which 
he supplied them, he communicated the 
result of his researches to the public ; 



Harriii 



s for I 



itill n 






eof 



higher qualities which adorn the 
itnd the Christinn. To the poor of his 
flock he was the assiduous vi:^itant and 
friend, — lo the educated and wealthier 
classes a ralued companion and goesl, 
and (o all an affectionate but uncom- 



• The following quotation from a 
letter of the late President of the Lin- 
nsan Society, will afford a good illus- 
tration of the modest bearing of Mr. 
Harriman. " We wished longago," he 
lAserves, " to dedicate to our liberal 
friend, the Rev. Ml. Harriman, soma 
one of the numerous Lichens of which 
lie was the firat discoverer, but couid 
ngver ftblain his consent'j which, pro- 
bably. Dr. Acharius did not think of 
soliciting. We are glad that so worthy 
a name has become thus properly com- 
memorated." See vol. xxxvi, of Sowerby 
and Smith's Botany. 
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pnnmHBg moniun' and guid>. Amu- proTeuioD. He was tlierefore Uat W 

bia and belorcd in privata lire, and Jdr. Furlopg, a aolkitor in Dubliiii 

bidding in a jutt mimata iba laboun with a view Co being subiequenllj 

and reWBTili of ambition, be ew^ied or antered at the Teraplr. Whether ill 

reMited tbe tenipUtian of wailing upOD faealEb or olber couiea operated, b> 

the gtttX for preferment ; and haiiag ncfer became a Tnember of any of tbs 

been once refuMd it bj hiB Diocesui, inna of court, altbougb he went over (0 

waa content with tbe auSdencj of ■ England for that purpoie, and remained 

mutl patrimonfi and perfonned during for ■ame time in London. Relumii^ 

forty yean the duliM of tbc tanctuary to Dublin, he was tworn in an altame;, 

with no higher appointment than a cu- and practised in that calling at tbe Irali 

rata'*, and no higher Hierage stipend Bar. in IT9I, hii lather died, and 

Stan aeTBrny pounds a-jear -, teating from that time Mi. Heard resided W 

behind him a character bUmelen before BtUybiack, hii patiiiDOnial property, 

nna, and Iwnoored in their recollrctioo In tbe year IS03, the Hon. Ur, 

for Uiat felicitous gcDtleneai of nature Thonuu Stopford, ttiea Ksbop of Cork 

by which it could be recorded of him, and Ron, appointed him Registrar to 

sbat unbsppilyfewbcHde can boast of, the united dioceacs. In 1S15, having 

dMt ba never lost a friend and neier been created Poctor of Iaws, he was 

made an enemy. — Gaitliman'i Maf. promoted b; the Lite Bishop St. Law- 

HEARD, Heoi7 JoMph, Esq., icnce to tbe[dacc of Vicar-GenerBl,th« 

I1L.D., Vicar-General <^ tbe united duties of whieb office he most realously 

iliiiimi of Cork and Boss; Sept. S3, and efficiently discharged until a short 

IBSa 1 at hia residence, Ballybncli, time before his death. 
Dear Cork. Although Dr. Heard did not eoju]' 

Tbe Heard family is of English ex- a uninnily education, this circum- 
traction. Ill* fint of that name who stance proTcd, in hi* case, of little dia. 
appealed in Irriand waa John Heard, advantage. Stimulated as much per- 
E^< who, emigrating from Wiltshire, haps by a sense of this deficiency, as 
enrolled him«»l<' amongst the followeia by an innate thirst of knowledge, ha 
ofSirW. BaLeigb, This person settled employed himself in tbe cultiTation of 
at Bandon, in the county of Cork, learning in every branch. Being pos- 
wbera be died in 1619. Of his two sealed of a mind ardent in retearcb, 
lurriTing sous, the eldest remained in de1i)ierateinjudgn:ienl,and wonderfully 
Ireland, and was great-grandfather to tenacious in memory; and baring the 
the late Dr. Heard ; the second, Isaac, gifta of indefatigable application, acuta 
(lassed over to England, and taking up reason, and a singular clearness of ap- 
his abode as a merchant at Bridge- prehension, his diligence was rewarded 
waur, wasgrandlatherof Ibecelebrated with unusual success. The last fund 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, of knowledge, which under self-tuition 
who died April SS. ISIJS. be thuscDntrired loBmaia, concurrently 

Or. Heard was the eldest son of with the laborious education and prac- 
Henry Heard, Esq., formerly an opu. tice of his profession, aalonisbed eren 
lent merchant in Cork, and was bi>rn in bii intimate friends. When be came 
that dly, in tbe paiidi of St. Mary's permanently to reside in his natire 
Sfaandon, in the monthof August,lT64. county, be was confessed to be tbe fint 
At an early age he was put to school as to erudition there, and for extent 
with the Rav. Joshua Browne, D. D., and rariet; of information, he had 
Ticar of Castlelyoos, under whose tui- perhaps few equals any where. As an 
tion he made great progress in classical historian and antiquary, as well aa ia 
■ludy. Dr. Browne, discerning liie his legal capacity, he was looked up la 
powerful talents of bis pupil, distin- and consulted by all within bis sphere. 
guisbed him early by his favour. A Mordidbe neglect thepursuilofligblar 
flButual attachment ensued, which literature. As a linguist, he had mas- 
ripened into a friendship terminated tared most of the modem tongues; in 
only by the death of that excellent man. particular may be noticed his proS- 
It was at first designed to rear the sub- ciency in the Irish language. In ad- 
ject of this memtur aa a phjucian; diiion to theseattainmeotsbe liad much 
howeyer,anerainenlScotcbpractitiDner rare and curious reading. He waa 
represented that the constitution of pecuharly feiiciCous tn quotation, and 
young Heard waa not sufficiently could make proinpt'and dexterous use 
robust to support tbe fatigues of that of what he knew. Without. leekiiig t» 
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dispta; his mullifariouv Hcqufrrments, may tie uid ta fair 
he «B9 not unwilling to comTnitnicate career of popularity nxl' dktinctinn it 
Inrormalfon, and la he was skilful in the same time. "Hie old " NorebMi' 
tnatntafning hilarity hj repartM. irit, Magsiine," published by Harriaan, 
and lively anecdote, it was the delight which extendi to tvent^'tso royal 
of his arimiring friends to court bis octaro volumes, is adorned by tha in- 
society, and draw from hia richly-Btored licately finished engravings of JuHti 
memory. He was equally ready to Heath, from iheeTquisiteandimpErtih- 
take a part In the conrersalion of the able drawings of Thotnaa Stothird. 
learned, or to join in the amusements This work remains at the preacnt mM 
uf children, which he we)! knew how ment a monument of the supremacy of 
to promote. In fine, he had ihe re- (he genius and skill of Heath and of 
markable art of winning (he esteem and Stothard. Heath's fltme as an em- 
respect of ihe old, and oFaltachtng the graver eitended all over the Continnt, 
aCTections of the young. Dr. Heard and was by no one more highly appre* 
spent a life of the strictest celibacy, dated than by that distinguished artiit^ 
owing, it ii said, lo an early disappoiirt- Raphael Morghen at Florence. During 
ment of the heart. His disposition was many years he conlitled hinuelf to book 
distinguished by the iterling qualities illustrations ; but it was ImpoasiUt 
of generous hospitality, and a bountiful that an artist of such high capabllidea 
though lecreC charily. In his friend- should fail to strike out a moTK en. 
ship he was active and sincere. His Urged sphere for the display and eier. 
toianners were mild, aflkble, and dif- eisc of hii art, and with equal sucecas. 
fident. In his latter days a painful The <■ Death of Major Pearson," Ana 
diaorder, which had been preying on a painting by West, and, as a cob* 
him for upwards of twenty years, and panion to it, the " Deatli of Lord Nel- 
Bt lengUi hastened his end, rendered son," from a painting by tlia same 
his tempera little irritable. There was artist; the "Dead Soldier," from a 
also tome tincture of eccentricity in Us picture by Wright of Derby ; a whote 
character, but it has been shrewdly, lengthof General Washington, engisr- 
though quaintly, observed by a learned ed from American Stuart's well-known 
man, that "he must bean HMman who portrait In the possession of IheHatquia 
hmmo addities." An anecdote highly of Lanadown: and the portrait of Pitt, 
illustrative of his idiosyncrscy is related from the statue at CarabriilgeUnivawty, 
on good authority. While he was yet are a very few of the many lasting spe- 
a young man, being warmly engaged dmens of Heath's graphic eicellenc*. 
fn an argument, be either fell or was In private life Heath was eeteeraed 
pushed from bis chair, wiTeii he sup- and loved by (he large circle in which 
ported the debate as he lay upon the he was known. He was a delightful 
ground, nor did he rise until the dispute companion, abounding with entertain- 
was over. ing anecdotes and B(aries relating to the 

It is much to be regretted that he has eminent parsons with whom he had 

left no tasting record of his extra, associsted. Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 

OrdinarytalentsandvariedinformaliDn. Thomas Lawrence, West, Stolhard, 

He employed his pen indeed fifquently, F. Reynolds, Morton, John Kembia, 

but bis friends could not prevail upon Miles Peter Andrews, Wroughton the 

him to print his productions. — Gentle- acior, and lo the and of his lite Jack 

man') Uiaazmt. BannisVr (who, we rejoice to say, «ur- 

HEATH, James, Esq. A. R. A. ; vives him in eicellent health), were fail 

KoT. IS. 1834; at his house in Coram attached friends. Although his ao- 

Street; aged TB. gravings were highly priisd in all the 

Mr. Heath was for more than half princi[ml cities of Europe, wa qaestion 

a century one of the most eminent en- if bis visit to tbe Continent eitandql 

Cvers in Europe. He had long, beyond Calais, on an occasion wfam 

rever, retired from the profession, Jock Bannister wasfais companion, and 

which he resigned to his eon. Mr. who often (ella a bumorous Oorj of an 

Charles Heath, whose almost number- occorrenre ibat happened to them, at 

less illustrated works, and other eiqui- Dessein's Hotel. Heath wasa widoinr 

^(e productions of the graphic art, do when he died. He has left behind Irisi 

so much honour to the country. three children, Oeorge, aerjeaMiat4aw j 

Mr. Heath was the eorly asiodate Charles, the eminent cnsfavec.; aad 

Mid IVUnd of Stothard, the artist: they Mrs. Hamilton, who ia understood to 
£ E 4 
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ta*liM«t«tUBltoti«rbro(h(rHapro- die » godof iiMr,">lli*'Ml(turTl>onaf 

ftnoroflbegnipliicart. Godtfrny of Uic ulect piquet an tbe distinguhfacd 

IParfv who mgnved (he eclebnted Sir John KvnnBvaj', Uart., snd On). 

Balde oT Aiivtrilli. fVom the.iplmiUd OamerOD, who eDnMnanded the- Bngi- 

ptinljng by Gerard, was > pupil of Mr, men. He did not rcniajii long is Ae 

<iHea)h.~ JWirmi^ fAnmiefB. ennyi being appointed to the civil 

HSATLY, Patrirk, Eaq , of Hert- branch of the HiricB, in iriiich be bod 

ftncl Strevl, May Pair; July S3d, an elder bnxlier, Suetonlua Grant 

ISM ; to t]i« sed year othif age. Heaily, well known >■> tbe aupvlvora (^ 

He wia bom in New England, in that period for ulmtt and uatabtthf, 

ihnenj, 1T£3; his maternal anceMry, He returned to England dnut tfaa 

abraachof tbe anci«nt bmiiy of Toi- middle periodof lii*Hre,aiMl furlfae iaat 

nuab, being amongal the Bnt English Ibirty-sii jrean waa a member of tbe 

. >e(tlars in ibe new world.* At an early Comniiltee of By-Laws of the India 

age Mr Heatly enured the military Direction. 

•errice of CIm Eaat India Company on A studied panegyric on hit lift would 

the Bengal eitahlishment, nhen the lu- he oppoted to its chief cliarocl eristic — 

peraumenuy cadets of ibai day were eimpliciiy, and ati utter dittatle for 

fbrnied into a distinct body called " the every kind of oatenlation. But whila 

Select Piquet," from which the bat- tbe writer refrains therefrom, it ia some 

talions of the Nawab of Oude were conwilation to himself and thate wbo 

oiftcaed in the wor&re against the RO' lament hii loss, to recall bla aitay vir- 

hillai, in which iheir leader, the brare tues, at the head of which w» unde- 

Halh Rhamut Khan, w^s slain. Bui liaiing rectitude of principle and action. 

a few wtekB before bis death he re- Tu a sound understanding he added 

narked to the writer, "this day siily benevoleuce of heart, andan unrarying 

yean I lair the head of Ilafii Rhatnut cheerfulness, which made him alike tbe 

lirougbt into the Nawab's camp." To rarourite of young and old, towardi 

Hub earty period, when his friendships whom he exercised a coosUnt and un. 

»ero formed, which lasted through a pretending hospitality. The remem- 

long lift, hewasfondof roeriing ; but brance oF these qualities must ever be . 

aince (he death of Major-General St cherished by all connected with him, 

H. White, familiarly known from bis whether by tiea of kindred or merely 

Often^^Jisplayed and cool gallantry, as social inteicourse. Hii inldlcct re- 

_____^ ^ maiued unclouded to the last, notwith- 
standing his physical suffering during 

* This family, one of the oldest of ail months; and he eipjred in that 

England, continues to be one of the serenity of mind which marks the close 

n)on dininguished in tbe United Sutea, of a good man's life. — T/it Aiiatic 

and ii represented by General Talmash. Journal. 

In 1763, thesubjectof (bismemoir.as HEBER, Richard, Em|,, M. A., 

■ boy, remembered his great-grand, formerly M. P. for the University oT 

father, Uien nearly ninety years oldi Oifoid ; Oct 4. 1833; at his houae 

the extreme links of their eiistence, liz. in Pimlico, io the Gist year of big age. 
1673 and 1B34, connecting two me- He was the eldest son of Reginald 

niorable epochs in English history. Heber (who succeeded his eldest bro- 

This was the son or grandson of the ther as Lord uf llie Manors, of Marion, 

ent emigrant from England, which Yorkshire, and Uodnet, Salop) and 

country he quitted during the civil wars, Mary Baylje, his first wife; and was 

and who founded East Hampton. The half-bnilher to the late amiable R^ 

Heatly family, or as originally written, nald. Bishop of Calcutta, who was by 

■> Halelie," was a Scotch border family, a second wife. Towards this brother 

whence a brancb went to America, and he acted a most affectionate part, super- 

nuded during the reiolQtiotiaty period intended his education, look great in- 

U Newport, Rhoile Island, and was tereat in his literary efforts, and *ai 

well known to many dis^nguisbed justly proud of his talents and virtnes. 
officers, amongst whom was the late Mr. Heber wasbom in 'WeslmiDstar 

General Sir James Affleck, &c. Such on the 5tfa of January 1773; and was 

was the estimation of his father^ cha- educated under (he private tuition of 

raeter, that bis funeral was conducted at (be late learned George Glasie. H« 

tbe eipCDse of his fellow-d^ien^ who then proceeded ti> tiie UnfTMd^ of 

tecorded hisiiitucaon bfs torn)). Oxford, and wa« entervd (tUftuenoaf 



i.,GoogIe 



CMxga. Hwrs.he cultiWtd a.itid»- In tbe jau 18Q4 be tuccwiMt «• 

■Ha)]' an acquaintancs with the Ijreak the death of hU father, to Uw •Huts* in 

aod LmIo Ciauici, aad acquired that Yorkdiire and Shroptliire, whUb be 

Mate for thein wlikb iiccoDipaiii«d him augmented by purchase, a>d conHdM- 

through life, aad which naa the meaaa ably improied. In the year 1806 b» 

of introducing bin) to the TirieiidEhip of offered himself as repreuntuive for ttle 

JPonon, Dr. Bume;, and other emi- UuiTeraily of Oxford ; but wal luc- 

ncU scholan. There, too, it wai that eewfuUy opposed by the late Lerd Col- 

.he laid the foundslJOQ at lus eiteniire Chester. Whilst resident llsre aS' s 

eoUectioa of books; but at this tirae student, he hadbeoime a grvatadaiiTer 

Jos liui™ were limited to ibe foraialjon of parliamentary oratory : and oa uu 

of a classical lihtiry, with the addition great question arising, was »ften kaotva 

(if critical works, snd thetaodem Latin to leave the Uniiersity at midl-daT, to 

{loels: for whoM writings be enter- be present at the conlnla of Fit!, Foa, 

lained (it 13 said) to the last a decided Burka, ic, generally reluming to 

prEdlleclion. Oiford on' the following dav. He 

During his sUy at the Unirersity, be (bus became conspicuous amoog his 

formed the design of editing such of the contemporaries as « warm politician ■ 

I.aiin poets as were not printed in Bar- and he is supposed to bavo early 

bou'scollectioujinpunuanceofwhich, formed tlie desire (o become one of 

ba publibhed " Silius IifllicuB," in two the Representatives of Iha Unirereity, 

volumes, m 1792, It is characterised which Wfs at length accampliiibed in 

as being a well eiecuted and useful 1821. 

book. "Claudian" was printed the Mr. Heber's nation in life, his eity 

same year, hut has not been published, fortune, hia gentlemanly manners^ lila- 

Tlic School for illustraiing the Vfvtka rary acquiremenia, and agreeable eoo- 
of Shakspeare and other English Au- versation, cauaed bis society to be 
thors, from the p^es of contemporary courted at this time by all ranks ; and 
wntcrs — at tlie head of which were few men could bojst so eilensiie luai 
the Wartons, George Stee.ens, Dr. valuableacircUolfriendaandacquaiat- 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, Mi, Ma- aneca, among whom were many of tbe 
lone, and other eoiinent scholars — oc- statesmen, wiu, and chief literary and 
cupied, at the time Mr. Hebcr entered scientific character of the day. The 
life, distinguished rank in English best testimony, however, to tbe eati. 
literature. From Ibe writings of these mation in which be was held is coo- 
genllemen, and his acquaintance with (ajoed in the beautiful lines addressed 
many oribem,heimbibedHlastB for old to him by Kr Walter Scott, in the in- 
English literature ; and this, joined to iroduclion to tbe sixth canto of hia 
hisnatural love for the drama, led him "Msnnion;" wherB, with bis usual 
lo form collections of our ancient poets discriminating mind, he baa so happib 
and dramatic writers. 'iTic commence- alluded lo Mr. Heher's Uterary putl 
ment was,howe»er, sufficiently humble, suits and social habits. 

visits 10 tbe metropolis, for the pur- " He>poninore maai — Unewind iichilli 
puee of attending the book sales, to Wb 'U k«^ o'w tSdiitoai merrj miu 
purchase classics, lie was struck with • • • • , 

old English books; and having one ?difflmf^",^'hoi?Si'CE.iiII^' 
day accidentally met witli a little vo- Andbesnl thechlmnaf nLinj.hi'ii^ia' 
lume callrd " The Vallie of Variclie,' 

by Henry Peacham, he look it to iht ..,«™ ,™ „.™„,„, 

lale Mr. Bindley of the Stamp OHice, Sure mortal briun mn hold no 'nHne. 

tbe celebrated collector, and asked bim, w^!^^^1t^ ""^"l*!", "y, 

" If that was not a cunoui book?" But time and iMe oto «U pcavalf,! 

Mr. Bindley, after lookinir at it, an- On ChriBiDiMcvea ChriitnuutslB- 

It rather WhHtl leave the Igftj Utlmsh 






s book," Such was ibe be- Her itatel; pt 



ancient English literature; a collec- To jntle coujuior inftirhoit^ 

don which for aalent and richness has Goblin snd wliclil' — n«j, Heber, deal, ' 



aever beea equalled, and pnliaps never 
frill betfirpasaed. 
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. OlratiMin thi^ton^ii^ 

Thei iliilt not ihU nHileltcii Uirc 
Their pleuureilD lb. bmk. (he ui 
Tlw ni«ple tokn Id plHiind gaa. 
Vij vqIuiiws opeo u Ihy heart, 

Td everr «t «hd ryi Impart: 
y«l who, otaa who tbiu emptor th 



Sir Waller has al™, m oiliec of Lis 
works, menlloned Mr, Heber; and on 
the publicalian of each ofllie Waierle; 
novels, that gentleman never missed 
Hading a copy on his tabic. Dr. Fer- 

epislle on the Bibliomania la Mr. He- 
ber i which led to Dr. Dibdin's address- 
ing Id him the first edition of hii well 
knoHn Tolume under the same title. 
Mr. Adolphus, jun. addressed to him 
bU series of tetters on the Authorship 
Ofthe Waverleynovelsjiod Mr. Mit- 
ford his letter on Weber's edition of the 
works or Ford the dramatist. The 
names of the authors ttbo have acknow- 
ledged his assibtance in throwing open 
to them his literary stores, or communi- 
cating inrormalion, would Torm ■ long 
catalogue ; and several worts of merit 
owe their origin entirely to his suggi 

Soon after tlie peace in 1815, M 
Heber went on the Continent, visiting 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands; 
adding to his literary treasures, and ac- 
qtiiriog during hii stay the friendship 
of many eminent literary characters, 
who were charmed with bis agreeable 
manners and boundlesa information on 
every topic of elegant literature. In 
the year 1818 he was one of the persons 

mittee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons relative to the purchase of Dr. 
Surney's library. In the year 18£1, 
(here binng a vacancy in the represent- 
ation of [he University of Oxford, he 
again came forward as a candidate. 
His wide circle of friends, and the great 
Interest made for him, nould at once 
have secured his return, but that the 
question of Roman Catholic Emand- 
palion being at that time greatly ab- 
lated, many members of the Unitersity 
considered themselves bound to elect 



■Qcli a member as they were aouml 
would refuse further concessioni to the 
Roman Catholics ; and a. Mr. Heber, 
either from not having made up hi* 
mind on a question of such vast politi- 
cal importance, or from want of courage 
to declare a decided opinion, had not 
eipressed himself so strongly on the 
stibject as (hey required, these gentle- 
men either refrained from voting, or 
voted for his opponent. On the second 
day of the |lection, which was very 
severely^ contested, Mr. Heber's corn- 
mittee issued'a paper, containing hii 
scntimenu on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation ; wbidi being satisfactory 
to the major part of the gentlemen lyf 
the University, he had the honour nf 
being returned — attaining thereby the 
great object of his ambition. The 
same year he served the office of Sheriff 
of Shropshire. It was about this tima 
also that he was engaged in founding 
the Athensum Club ; besides which, 
he nas member of several other literarj 
Societies ; — indeed, to use the phrase 
of Dr. Johnson, " He was an excellent 
clubber." 

In the second edition of his Biblio- 
mania, published in 1811, Dr. Dibdin 
gave the following character of Mr. 
Heber under the name of Atticus ; — 

'■ Atticus unites all the activity of De 
Witt and Lomenie, Willi the retenlive- 
neas of Magliabechi and the learning of 
Le Long. ■ - • - ■ ■- 



He I 



sadly el 
then an ungovernable pi 
more copies of a book tnan were were 
ever parties to a deed, or stamina to a 
plant, and therefore, I cannot call him a 
duplicate or a triplicate collector. • • • 
But he atones for this by being liberal 
in the loan of his volumes. The learn- 
ed and curious, whether rich or poor, 
have always free access to bis library. 
In consequence, he sees himself reflected 
in a thousand mirrors, and has a right to 
be vain of the numerous dedications to 
him, and of the richly ornamented robet 
in which he is attired by his grateful 

He has been known seriously to say 
to his friends, on their remarking on 
his many duplicates, " Why you see, 
Sir, no man can comfortably do wil}|> 
out three copies of a book. One he 






opy.a 



will probably keep it at bis c 
house. Another henill require for bli 
own use and reference; and unless be 
is inclined to part with this, wWch la 



Terr inCUDTenient, or liiL tlie injur; of occupied in increaung bii collection ; 
his best copy, be must neeJi bare a keeping up at the ume time, througli 
third *t the aerrice of his friends." his agent in London, his intercourse 
This was a ba.nci«)uie speech lo address with the ule-rooms in England, lo ai 
to a horrower ; but it cannot be denied to let nothing escape him that mu 
that Mr. Htber's duplicates were often Tsluabte and rare- 
purchased from that passion of Col- In the ^^ear 1B31 he returned to 
lectors, which demands not only that England, but, alas! not into the society 

■ ' ■ ■ which he bad left ; living, with the 

exception of his visits to the auction- 
rooms and boolsellera' shops, entirely 

collecting had grown into an uncontrol- seclnded among his books at Pimlico 

able habit, and that it was only satisfied or Hodnet. His constiiution, IVom 

in him, as in olhets, by an almost uo- fitigne and anxiety, united to consider. 

limiUil indulgence, The detire of pos- able irregularity of hours both in diet 

Kssing duplicates, or (nhich is the and in sleep, had become greatly im- 

same thing under another form) pre. paired, and his friends saw wilh anxiety 

tenting other collectors obtaining them, his health suffering those changes which 

was not peculiar to Mr. Heber, but he either did not, or would not, see 

was more temarkable in him, because himself. During the last six weeks of 

exhibited on a large scale and with his life, bis decline was very rapid, and 

ample means. he did not take that care of himself 

Mr. Heber's conduct in Parliament which his delicate stale required. Even 

was ]}j no means answerable to the in the last week of his lire he was im- 

expectations of many of his const!- prudent enough lo venture out in the 

luenls, as on no occasion did he venture night air, against the kind temon- 

to ipeak in the House, though constant slrances of his attendants. This ac- 

in his attendance, and frequently en. eelerated the progress of his disorder — 

gaged on committees. His silence was an attack on the lungs, attended witb 

considered ns remarkable by many of great diSiculty in breathing, andjaun- 

his friends, from his known powers dice. He retained lo the last an aniiety 

and the fluency of his prirate convers- to accumulate still further literary 

ation ; but it is to be considered, that stores ; and witlu'n the last few days oT 

the studies to which he had devoted bis life was in communication with 

himself, were little allied to those which several booksellers and auctioneers, 

form the usual topics of discussion in Mr. Heber was tall, strong, and 

the senalc. There was, indeed, one well made; and, until hishealth wasim- 

great occasion which he might have paired, had the appearance of a person 

aelied, when the University of Oxford likely lo live to en advanced age. In 

sustained a memorable attack from person and features he was not very 

Brougham ; but his colleague Mr. Peel unlike his hruthcr, the late Bishop of 

was then at his post, and Mr. Heber Calcutta, though he was considerably 

considered himself excused or antid- Uller, and better looking. Mr. Heber 

pated. It is also probable, that his was very near-sighted. His address 

not having practised public speaking and manners were extremely courteous 

in early life occaiioned his being dif- and gentlemanly. His cheerfuliiesi 

RJent of making the attempt at this and the charms of his conversation, 

lirae ; and it must be recollected, that which he knew well to adapt to please 

his time WHS so completely absorbed all ranks and ages, and supplied wilh a 

account for liis neglect of those more him a most acceptable and delightful 

important acquirements, and that en- companion. In addition to Greek and 

larjjed circle of knowledge, which Latin, ha acquired the Italian and 

could flt him for the politician and the French languages; and had some liltis 

statesman. At lenglii, he felt that the knowledge of the Spanish and Portu. 

retention of the honour was incompa- guesc. Besidesihe edicionsof Silius Ita- 

tible with the pursuit to which he had licus, and Claudian, already noticed, he 

devoted himself, and whilst he was at superintended the publication of the third 

Brussels, in 182S, he resigtied his seat, edition of " Ellis's Specimens of the 

He hod quitted England in the pr«- English Poets," which was remodelled 

ceding year, and he prolonged bis stay and greatly improved from his rich and 

for cereral years, during which he was unrivalled collcctioflofoldpaetry. His 
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Taluabte dramalic catlection wu ever collection of Greek anil Idtin clu- 

in the hands of the lale Mr. GilTord, ucs, Spanish, Ilalisn, Portugese, and- 
while he was editing Jonwn, Mas- French, far, very far exceeds any that 

■ingpr, and Ford. He also published ever was made by a private individual, 
•n edition of Brewster's Translalion of His colleciian of Matcan books was 

Penius, with tlie Latin teit. These ring u I ar, indeed. He had an insuper. 

Conitiiule, so Tar as is known, the able objection to books printed on large 

eitent of his lilerarj labours ; but he paper, becauw they occupied bo much . 

of his industry, in the catalogue and he built a new library at bis bouse at 
collections of a great' portion of his H.idnet, which he Is said to have filled. 

Gbrary. In early life he devoted some His readence in Pimlico, where he 

time (o the sports of Ifae field, and abrii died, was filled like Magliabechi's at 
to agricultural pursuits, but more from Florence, with books from the lop to 

a general activity of mind and body, the bottom — every chair, every (able, 

fcan from any knowledge of that sub. every passage, containing piles of eru- 

ject. His pride was to Ure out his dilion. He had another house in York 

bailifT in a ramble across his fields. Street, leading 10 Great James Street, 

walkingfroman early bourofthcmorn- Westminster, laden from the ground 

lag till night closed upon them. floor to the garret with curious books. 

Bui it was from his library that he He had a library in the High Street, 

derivedthegreatsourceof hiipleasure; Oiford, an immense library at Paris, 

and 10 the eiilargement and improve- another at Antwerp, another at Brus- 

meni of which he latterly devoted Ihe sels, another at Ghent, and at other 

whole of his time and too much of his places in the Low Countries and in 

fortune. Germany. In short, there was neither 

Mr. Heber'9 mania for book colieel- end nor measure to iiis literaty stores. 

early period of life; and at every sale collector — " he was a scholar, aud a 

during the last thirty years he was a ripe and good one; " few men were 

great purchaser. His library contained bettor acquainted with the contents of 

many of the princiiial treasiires pos- their books or couid more eloquently 

•esaed by Ihe late Dr. Farmer, Isaac eipatiate on their respective merits. 

Reed, J. Brand, George Sleevcns, the He was always considered as a delight- 

Dube of Roibiirghe, James Bindley, ful companion, abounding with literary, 

BenJ. Heath, J. Perry, Gilb. Wake- political, and critical anecdote, relating 

field, J. Kemble, E. Malone, H. Wil- to past and present limes. He bad been 

braham, J. Dent, Dr. Gosset, Sir the friend or companion of Profeaior 

H. M. Sykes, &c. He collected with Porson, Dr. Charles Bumey, Dr. 

great avidity the manuscript as well as Routh, Dr. Raine, the present Lord 

tile printed works of the early English Lyttleton, the late Earl of Dudley, tbs 

poets; and was well acquainted with Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Kett of Trinity; 

their contents and merils. He was and particularly hisrelatlon, Dr.Marlin 

very nearly becoming the purchaser of Routh of Magdalen, Dr. Whitaker Ibe 

Mr. Jean Francois Vandevelde's entire Historian of Yorkshire ; the Rev, 8le- 

eollectlon, which has been lately sold at phen Weston, the Hon. and Rev. Wm. 

Ghent contained in 14,000 lots; and Herbert, George Ellis, Ihe elegant 

be purchased an entire library of 30,000 Historian of the Poets; Protcssor 

YOliiraes at Paris. Caisford, Mr. Kemble, Sir Walter 

■ He was in constant coramunicstzon Scott, Soulbcy, Malone, Bindley, Lord 

vrith most of the old booksellers in every Spencer, Lord Grenvtlle, the Duke nf 

dlyand town of the UnitedKingdom; Buckingham, George Canning, Mr. 

audtbosethetperiodicellyputjlisbcdca- Frere, Wm. GifTDrd, Lord Seaford, 

taloguea frequently sent I he sheets to Mr. Charles Wynu, Sir James Mackintosh, 

Heberbylhepost.astbeywereprinted. Dr. Goodail, Dr. Keate, Mr, Crache- 

On bearing oif a curious book, he has rode. Lord Holland, Lord Dover, Lord 

b«en known (o put himself into the Cawdor, Lord Bute, Lord Clive, tiM 

■nail coach, and travel three, Ibur, or Duke of Devonshire, Sir Francis Free> 

five bundi«it miles to obtain it, fearful ling, Dr. Dibdin, Mr. Amyot, Piinn 

to intrust his commisrion to a letter. Cimitellr, Bishop CoplestoD, &c. &c. 

M)r was it in English literature alone He was the medium by which PorsOn 

that bis stores were extensive. His was introduced to Lord Grenville, fiw 
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the purpose of editing or corrMting the M^or. General wa* sent lo Spun, nhere 

ftheetiortbe "Oiford Homer." he served with Ihu Gennan Legion 
Mr. Htber was never married. His underthe illustriuui WellioKCon. In 

&ther had, bj a second marriage, three June, 1813, he was appointed to comi 

children, two nana and a daughter, mand the third battalion of the King'i 

Hegiaald Heber, the late lamented German Legion as the Rrst division of 

Bishop of Calcutta, is su well known to inranCrj , and was present at Ihe batlh 

thepublicas lo render any further men- of the Nive, 

tionof himunneeCBsary. Theyoungesl In IB14, it fortunately fell to this 

son, the Rev. Thomas Cutlibert Heber, officer's lot to repel llie rreacherous 
diedinlSlGj hewasBfoung man of affair at Bajonne, a service of Iha 
promising parti, parlicularly fond of highest importance. On the STth of 

heraldry and genealogy, very quiet, March in [hat year, Lieut -General Sir 

good-tempered, amiable, but somewhat John Hope, who commanded at the 

indolent, with none of Reginald's ac- siege of Bayonne, wished to put him- 

tirity. The daughter was married to self in possession of the entrenched 

the lale Rev. Charles Cowper Choi- heights of Si. Etienne, close to the cita. 

mondeley, who succeeded the Bishop del, and, in a measure, commanding it. 

En the rectory of Hodnct, and died The centre was to be alticked by the 

Feb. J. IKSl. The Bishop of Calcutta line, the right by the light brigade of 

left two children, both daughters; and the King's German Legion, and the 

Mrs. Cholroondeley has by ber late bus- left by the Fool Guards. It happened, 

hand four sons. however, that the centre movement took 

Tbe funeral took place at Hodnet, on place before the other col umna began 
Monday the IGIh of November. It their march ; consequently the brunt of 
wai strictly of the most private chaise- the action fell on the light brigade, 
ter, and a walking procession from the under Major-General de Henuber. 
hall to the church, a distance of some The enemy's piquels were quickly 
SOO yards. The tenants, abiiut thirty- driven in, but the brigade eipeiicnced 
six in number, preceded the Rector and o-very heavy fire from the village and 
ins two Curates; then the body, imme- fortified church of St. Etienne, and 
dialely followed by the four Masters also from a line of entrencbinenia 
Cholmondeley,nephewsof thedecca&ed; thrown up on the high road lo Bor- 
the Messrs. Wrightsou.hisSrBtcousins; deaui. It was therefore deUrmined to 
the Rev, Dr. Dibdin, his old friend aiid storm the village, which being imme- 
literary associate; Mr. Macaulay, do- diately carried into eiecution in the 
mestic tutor lo the family; R. Fisher, mostgallanl manner by Lieut-Colonel 
Esq., solicitor; and John Newell and Bodecker, commanding sii companies 
John France, each upwards of forty of the first battalion of the Legion, and 
years the confidential servant of Mr. supported by the Sfth, the brigade were 
Heber. Notirithstanding the unloward- thereby put in posiession of the key of 
neas of the morning, the churchyard the etiemy's position. At the' same 
and the church were crSwded with time [he ridemen of the first and fifth 
sympathising spectators. Tlie service battalions, supported by two companiea, 
wasrcadby theltev.Oswald Leycester, extended lo the right, to attack the 
the Rector (now in his 82d year), with eoemy'a inirenchmetiis on Ihe Bordeaux 
a most peculiar distinctness, power, and road.whieh were very strong, all the con- 
propriety. — Cenlleman'i Magnxine. Uguous houses being loopholed. They, 

HENUBER, LieVit.-GeneraI Sir were, however, immediately attacked 

Henry de; December, IS33. with the bayonet, and cariied by these 

The services in the British army of troops, asusted by the second line hat-. 

Sir Henry de Henubf r commenced in talion. Two officers, iith about forty 

theyeir 1804, as Lieutenant-Colonel of men, and a field piece, were lalLCti. 
the third battalion of the line of the We find Migor-General de Henuber. 

King's German Legion. In the fol- next serving in the memorable battle of: 

lowing year he vras appointed Colonel- Waterloo, and for his conduct on thai 

Commandant of the battalion, and in occasion he had the honour of receiving ■ 

ISll hewaa included in the brevet of the thanks of Parliament.. 
nujor-generala. Upon Die augmentation of the Order 

After serving for some lime on the of the Bath, this officer was appointed 

■tiff of the army in Sicily, urtder the an Honorary Kniglil Commanderj Iw.-. 

orders «f Lord William B<:ntinck, the was also nominated by his laM M^^f. 
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» Knight Cinnmander <it the Guetpbic the lale- Captain Ljron ; and after hh 

Order; uicl, in 1819, he obtdned the return in NoTember, (88S, he wbb ap. 

breTetof LieuL-Oeiwral. — UnitedSer- pranted to the rank of Commander, 
vltx JournaL 

HOPPNBR, Heor; Parkjrn*, £<q.. 
Post Cajitain, R. N. ; Dec. S9. IHaS; 
after three months' illneu ; aged 38. ,. . .., .. . 

Captain Hoppner was a snn of Iha manded the Fury, which be was obliged 

late cek'bmled painter, John Hoppner, to abandon in the ice, in August, 1895; 

Esq. R. A, , and brother to Richird but the stores of which proied the 

Belgrave Hopptier, Esq., formerly happy mpani of preserving the liiea of 

British Consul -general at Venice. He Captain Rosa and his party in the l»t 

commenced his career on board his expedition, from whidi he so unei- 

Majesty's ship Endymion, which he had pecledly returned a few uiontKi lincv. 

acarcely joined when she was ordered Captain Hoppner relumed in October, 

to Corunna, to assist in embarking the 1835. and was promoted to post rank 

troop* after Sir John MiKire's retreat. on the 30th of December following. 

During tlw rest of the war he was He did not accompany Captain Parry 

eonsiantiv on active lervice, either on in the eipedition of the year 1827. 

the enemy's coast in the Channel or in His health, which bad suffered coa- 

Nortli America, where his excellent siderably on the«e occasions, was still 

conduct on all occawons acquired tar further impaired by an eicursioii to the 

bim the lote of his tliipmates and the South of Europe immediately on his 

approbation of his superiors. He re- return from the last Polar eipedilioD. 

ceived bia Arst commission in Sept After considerable and repeated suffer- 

1812, and served as junior Lieutenant ings, during tlie last fire years, he tar- 

oftbe A Icesle, commanded by the late minaled his mortal career, carrying 

Sir Murray Maxwell, on Lord Am. with him to the grave the esteem and 

bent's embassy to China, in 1816. regret of all who were personally ac. 

Captain Hoppner's intimacy with ijuainted with him, and had an oppor- 

Madera, one of the principal person- tunity of appreciating hismanyamjabla 

ages at IjOo Choo, fornu an agreeable qualities — Geiitleman'i Sfagoane- 

and intei«Bting episode in the account HOSTE, Thomas Edward, Esq., 

of those islands ; and the skill with Captain in the Royal Navy, uncle lo 

which he conveyed Lord Amherst and Sir William L. G. Hoste, Baronet; 

bis suite to Batavia, in the boats of iJie July ST. 1834; at Litcham, Norfolk; 

Alceste, after the loss of that vessel, and in his 40th year. 

his opportune return on board of the Captain Hoste was tbe GfUi son ot 

Lion Indiaman to the assistance of his the Hev. Dixon Hoale, late Rector of 

comrades, must be remembered by every Tivetshall and Godwick, in Norfolk. 

one who has perused the particulars of At the age of 13, he commenced lua 

Lieutenant Hoppner's next appninl- Amphion, then commanded by his dia- 

menl was, Jan. 14. ISIS, to the Alex, tinguished brother, the late ffirWiU 

•nder brig, commanded by Lieutenant liam Hoste, Bart, and K.C.B. A 

(npw Captain Sir W. E.) Parry, and few months after, that ship had a w*W« 

then fitting out lo aceompany Captain action with a French frigate (at ancho' 

John Ross in an expedition to tbe under the batteries) in the bay oF 

Polar seas. He also went out in tbe Rosas ; and Sir William, in a letter to 

second expedition, in tbe spring of the his father, after the action, saya, " My 

following yev, as lieutenant in the little Ned behaved like a hero." The 

Griper, commanded by Lieutenant Amphion wassDOnaitersenttocruisaiit 

Matthew Liddon; and returned in the Adriatic, where her boats were con^ 

November 1820, when he received 2001. stanlly employed in cutting out vesseta 

•s his portion of one-half of the par. and convoys from under tbe balkriea, 

liamentary reward of £O0U/. which had on the coast of Albania. Here young 

been offered for penetrating to the me- Hoste bad a fine field for the display 

lidiaa of 1 10° west longitude within of bis gallantry and prowess, of whieh 

the Arctic circle. he took every opportunity of availing 

In tlie (bitd expedition, which sailed himself. On one of the first occbsImh, 

in May, 1621, Mr. Hoppner was first tbe boats being about to leave tbtf ship 

Lieutenantor(beHeela,coinm>ndcdby on terrice, be was statitling near the 
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gangw^ retdytajoiDin Che expedition, the rank of Comiaandsr, uid wu ein- 

wbicb his brother obierring, told him ployed for a shan lime in the Cosit 

"be was too joang for Chat sort of Guard Service: he was next appointed 

woik," and he left the ijuarter deck to the ^(na bomb, and pri>ceeded once 

apparently much disappointed. The more lo the Mediterranean ; he was 

bOBIa had procepded some distance, soon afler reraoved inio the Weasel 

when the lieutenant in command felt brig, and eTcntuslIy into the Wasp 

aomething move undur bii legs, and to sloop of war, from which he was posted 

his no small surprise, found it was in 1830. In South America he auf. 

" little Hosle," who had got into the fered severely in his health from the 

faoai through one of the port-boles, and beat of the climate, and his liver, in 

liad slowed himself away under the consequence, was sfterwsrds at times 

stern sheets. In the latter part of 1S09, affected. He had been to London for 

he left the Amphion Co Join the SparUn medical advice, but no one anticipated 

frigate, aC the requesC of her Captain, his death tilt a few days before it liap- 

Sit Jahleel Breoton, an intimate friend pened. — Genlleman's Magtmne. 
of his brother Sir William. In the 
May following the Spartan diaCin- 

guished herself in a most gnllanC action I, 

with a yetj superior French force in 

Ihe Bay of Naples, where Haste's con- INGI.IS, the lUv. John, D.D., 

duct wsa very conspicuous, though his Dean oF tbe Chapel Royal and of the 

rank did not admit of his name being Order of the Thistle, and one of the 

mentioned in the public despatch. In Ministers of tbe Greylrian' church ; 

consequeniv of ihe severe wuunJ Sir Januarys. 1834; at Edinburgh ; aged 

Jahleel had received, the Spartan re- 71, 

turned to England, and Hosle once Dr. Inglis wa« a native of Penh- 
more joined tbe Antpbion, just in time shire. In 1796 he was translated from 
to be present in the memorable battle the parish of Tihbermuir to Ihe Old 
of Libsa, Vaich 13: 1811. In this GreyFriara' church in Edinburgh, where 
action he was severely wounded in tbe he became the colleague of Dr. Erskine 
band, and much burnt by the eiplo^on and tbe successor of the celebrated 
of a canridge. He returned to Eng- Principal Roberlson. For nearly 
land in the Aropbion ; and, when he thirty years he was the leader of the 
was paid off, joined his family at God- Presbytery of Edinburgh ; and though 
wick, whera he remained till 1812, he differed in church politics from what 
when, his brother baring been ap- is colled the popular party, be Uied 
pointed to bis Majesty's frigate Bac- ' ' " 
cfaante, he proceednl in her to his old 
station in the Adriatic, where he was 
constantly employed in boat attacks, discourses 
In a letter to bis father. Sir William lectual for an ordinary congregation. 
again bears testimony to the gallantry In 1804 he was chosen Moderator of 
of his conduct. " Dear Edward," ha the General Assembly, the highest ho. 
obserres, " was again in one of the nour whith tbe Presbyterian Church 
boats, and came out priie-master of one has to besCow. In 18. . he was ap- 
of the gun-boata. I think if ever a pointed one of the Deans of the Cbspal 
midshipman deserved a lieutenant's Royal. 

cemmisaion for putting himself in the His work on the Eridenceaof Cbris- 

wsy of shot, my young friend deserves tianity, and his Creacise in defence of 
it." In October 1813, he was ap- Ecclesiastical EsUblishmenIa, recently 

pointed acting Lieutenant in the Wizard published, are exquisite specimens of 

brig, which appointment was soon afler candid reasoning and unanswerable 

eonfinned by tbe Admiralty. As argument. 

Lieutenant he aubsequently served in His remains were interred in tl« 
Iba Mediterranean, Ire1and,and South New Cailoa Burying-ground on the ' 
America, under some of the most 1 0th or January. Thi^re were twenty 
dislinguisbed officers of tbe navy ; mourning coaches, and about tbe sBma 
amongst them Admiral Sir Benjamin number of private coachei. The stu- 
Caiew and Sir George Martin, by dents of divinity and preachers of the 
whom his aervices were justly appre- Gospel assembled in^ the CoJIeee area 

ciat«d. In IHS be was promoted to about one o'clodc, and joined tna proi-' 
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Oimgow, December 6th, I SM ; in (be 
4Sd fear oF hit a^. Of tbja eiCra- 
ordinary man we hope to be inabled lo 
gin a memidr in our next Tolume^ 



JEBB, (be Hon. Wchardi Second 
JuMice of the Kmg's Bench, in Ire- 
knd ; at RtraMreior, near Neirry ; 
September 3A, 1831 i ia hli 69th year. 
He was the eldest ion of John jebb, 
of Drogbeda, and brother to John, 
late Bisiiop of Lfmeriok ; a memoir 
of whom, in the enrller part of this 
volume, conlaini an account of (his 

Tlie judge, after having pasied 
through the celebrated achool of Dr. 
Norris, his townsman, matriculated in 
the Dublin University, in which he 
obtained his degree with considerable 
credit. He afterwards was entered a 

to being called to the bar in Ireland, 
when be became known (o his cousin. 
Dr. Sr Richard Jebb, who dying 
tbortlj after, wiihout cbijdren. selected 
Mm nir his heir; an event by which 
he suddenly and roost uneipectedly 
became possessed of a handsome in- 
dependence. The generous and cop- 
■iderate manner in which ha distributed 
■ considerable portion of (hii legncy, 
if well known otnong such of bis early 
friends as survive him, and gave a 
■tamp to his name on entering life 
more enviable than the good fortune 
which brought liim this inheritance. 
He was called to the Irish bar in 1 7S7. 
' His professional progress, (hou^ not 
brilliant, was solid and respectable ; 
and he arrived at t)ic rank of fourth 
Justice of the King's Bench in De- 
cetDfaer, IBIS, through the successive 
■teps of King's Counsel, and third and 
•econd Serjeant, rather by force of 
character than byeitraneous claims on 
th« patronage of government. 

The unhappy circumstances of the 
country, during this portion of his 
career, tended to bring him more into 
public notice than was congenial to the 
lingular mildneu and moderatioD of his 
tenperuotnt; butcertain of hiscbargea 
M the grand juries at the assiias, cup- 
p«ed Ip lean with a bias towards the 
Onf^ pipijj were seiied on by their 



able aiperfty. Urn polftlcal opinlotn', 
however, at least Ihoie of his early KfltV 
were not only tfrierant, but libenl^ 
and In tbt heat of yanth, be dnlacdj 
io tti fVtim hii onHnary course^ as Uf 
engage aeriTrfy in opposition to tM 
proposed l^tlative union betweea 
Great Britain and Ireland, produrinv 
in 1799 a pamphlet, which among tte 
abundance of piAiircatfons to whfH( 
that measure gave birth, obtafnol mnv 
popularity than was accorded lo th# 
greater part of the others. 

This amiable and eicejlent MKsi,' 
who was beloved, respected, and tt'' 
moEt venerated, by all danes in b(C 
nelghbouiiiood, died ftmntthe efftcts' 
of an apparently trivial accident, leiv>-' 
ing by his wifb Jane Louisa, (bugb- 
ter of the late John Ffnler, f^. Sf' 
Corkagh, whom he aurvrred fsjltii^ 
years, a family^consisting of One ilaugti." 
ter and five sons, — Frimte Ooiimtoii-' 



KNOLLYS, General Wlnianf, On- 
vemor of Limerick, fbnoerly called ' 
EarlofRanbnry; iVfarrh 30. T834; iC' 
Paris, of influenia, aged 71. 

This gentleman was fourth in lineal'' 
descent from Nicholas, who sat In the 
Convention Parliament of 1560 ai' ; 
Earl of Banbury, but was aftenrarda * 
refused a writ of summons, a« being 
an illegitimate son of the Countess 1^ 
mother by Edward Lord Vaux, (See 
Banks's Dormant and Ellinct Baron- 
age, vol. iii. and Le Marrfiant's Ap. ' 
pendii (0 the Case of the Gar(Rn«r 
Peerage.) The Genersi'i fkiher wrt ' 
Thomas Woods Knollys, nominally 
Earl of Banbury, and his mother was ~' 
Mary, daughter of William Porter,' 
Esq. of "Winchester. 

He entered the army DeceinTMr 13.'*' 
I7TB, as an Ensign in the 3d Gtiards. ' 
and obtained a Lieutenancy, with tUf? ' 
rank of Captain, in March. 178fl. H*'.* 
joined the army in Flatider* IHay 9-' ' 
1793, and was present at every action' ' 
in which the Guards were engaged! '"' ' 



tert at Ghent; he was alstj pr^tent .' 
during the succeeding campaini, b . 
every action, until Augutt, 1794. Iii ' 
December, 1T9S, he obt;^ned a cm^. 
pany in hli regiment, wilU xhe rafit'of "V 
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Ueureiunl-CokHiel; and ill I79G, aU »ine yran deCHHoI, he hal s son, 
t4imd [he brevit raitk of CuluncL He furmtrly nUed VBCauut Wallingfordi 
scrted irith the grewdier l»U*lian of and other children. After the decisiaa 
puardt in the upedition. to Hoiland <rfl813, tiw litln of Earl of Baoburj 
is 1T9T. and wu in all tbe acliaiu ia aad ViseouDt WaUingrocdwen dUcoD- 
wbicb diat corpa wu engaged. Id tinued bjr both the Iklbgr tad tbe am^ 
ISCnt, fa* tMcame Major- General ; waa — GmtleBtan'i Uagaaiit. 
tar aome time on tbe Staff, command- 
ing a brioada of lolumeen in the Lon- 
don diatnet, and aut»equently of tha L. 
Militia bii^e, unLii April 25- IB08, 

«ten he. Mtuned the rank of Lieu- LAMB, the Hon, Geoi^, Unde» 
Unanl-GenenL In Jan. 1S06, be waa Secreurjr of State for the Home De- , 
" oinWd First Major of tbe 3d partment and M.F. far DunssrTuiij 
>d>i in iSIS, Lieutenant- Go- brother to Lord ViKounl Melbourne, 
n of St. John's ; in 1819, General the Ht. Hon. Sir F. J. Luub, and 
ia tba Anoy; and in 16.. Govnuor CounlBH Cawper; Jan. 8. 1834 1 in 
of linwrick. Whitehall Yard j in tdi 49Ui year. 

In tSOS, Gracrd KnoUys renewed Mr. Lamb wa* bom July IL ITS4, 
the faoiily claim to the Earldom of Ifce rouith and youngeit ion of Peuij- 
Buiburjr, the conuderation of which ton first Viscount Melbourne, by Elita- 
«B( continued in the House of Lorda bedi dau^ter of Sir IUl|ib Milbanke, 
until March 9. 1813, whena Committee Bart. He hiu educated at Eton, where, 
of FriTileges reiolTed ■' that the peti- together with hUbrothers, be wat under 
tiooer had not made out bis claim;" and the immediate care of the late Ret. Dr. 
an the ISlh of the same month, it wu Langford; and at Trinity College, 
(after agreeing in the Report of the Cambridge, where hewaacrealed M. A. 
Committee} further reaolTed by the in 1S05, and passed through the usual 
fitoie Htmae, " that the petilitiooer is courseof university ctttdies with greater 
net entitled tu (he title, dignity, and SHocess tlian , from hi> reltred haUta and 
hoanur of Earl of Banbury :" thus unpretending character, was generally 
affirming tbe illegitimacy of hu snces- known. He was early entend of Lin- 
(cv Nicholaa. This was in a House coin's lun, and called (o tbe bar, after 
Conaiitingof liiry-eigbt Hemben. A wbidi he for a short time went the 
jerj able pratest, howerer, written by Northern Circuit i but he soon ceased 
Lwd Erskine, was recorded by bim, Co practise, partly on account of ill 
aiul aubicribed by the Dukes of Kent, health, and devoted bis attention prin. 
Si^nei, and Gloucester, Earl Nelson, cipally to literature. His brother, tba 
Lord AsJiburton, Lord Ponsonby, (he Hod. Fenialon Lamb, who died in 
Marquis of Haadngs, Lord Hood, and 1805, had aIao been bred to the law. 
Lord Dundas. and left him an extensive library. 

We bare not opportui^ity in the pre- Mr. Lamb was one of tbe most active 
sept place to entrr fully into the pecu- members of the Committee of Manage- 
Kar features of this celebrated cose ; but ment of Drury Lane theatre, when the 
we may briefly remark, that tbissolemn Earl of Esxei, Lord Byron, and the 
decision of the House of Lords, which Hon. Douglas Kinnaitd, were his as. 
was supported by the opinion of the sociates. He was himself the author 
twalre iodget, was in opposition to the of " Whistle for it," an operatic piece, - 
fbrmerly received dogma of tbe law, 1807; and " Mr. H." a farce. He 
■hat legitimacy was inferred, when ao- also publiriied some minor poems -■ but 
ceti of the husband was notimpos«ble : his most elaborate and remarkable work, 
tbu^ fonning a new sera in questiors of waa a traoslatioii of CatuDus. 
<h«kjnd. 'Abc the decision was moniU^ In the year 1819 he was putforwaril 
just, is evident from this circumstance, by the Wbigs to contest ibe represent- 
nniing odier^Aat Bdward Lord Vbui ation of Westminster against tbe Radi- 
atyled die n/der of his two sons by the csis, on Ibe death of Sir Samuel 
Counttas of Banbury, Knollys aHai Romilly. The contest lasted fffUeii 
TiBiz, and ITicholas itaelf was a name days, and terminated a* fblkw* i — 
4e^ed froD) the Vaui family. Hon. George Lainb > *tSS 

General KtMllysmarried a daughter Mr. Hobhonse - > 3361 

«f EbencMT Blac^weU, of London, Major Caitwrigbt - 38 

Kaq. i and by Biat Udy, who baa been During this wnWit Iw bad la •»- ' 
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counler nainrbnital alWcks fniiii Uia UiiiIcoiai>taint,iniliicedgrealsuireriiu;; 
mobi tihleh must Iiave added nuiti;- whicli, abuul Cliristmiu, BudJeDlj in. 
rially to the mnoymca of a conflict creni«d to a degree iliat Uirtslencd dis- 
which at the best woi quite diuunant tolution. It was only then diat a 
U> his nature, and in wbich no vicUicy autgical operation was adopted, liut, 
could caiDpeouls for the iaterruption alas! as would appear fiom the skill 
of the " noiwless teaour of his wa)." ihjt surrounded him, including Sir B. 
Accordingly, at the general election in Brodie and Sir II, Halford, it nas 
the fullowing year he gave place to liis adopted too late. 
more pc^ular opponeuL A jHut merlen eiaminalion took place 

In 1S96 he entered pBrliamenl, for Ihesatiiifactioii uT relalionsabsenlon 
Ihrough the interest of the Duke of (lie Continent, as well as far tlic beiierit 
Dcvonsbiie, as Member for Dungarron, of sciinec 

and be bod represented that borough His remains were removed from 

in four parliaments at the time of his Whitehall Place, on Tliursday, Jan. 9, 
deal)]. On the accession of the Grey for interment in tlw family vnult at 
ministry, be bocame Under Secretary HalGcId in Hertfordshire. They were 
of Stale to Ills brother Lord Melbourne occompanitd out of London by the 
ill the Home Uepartment, His olfi- carriages of Viscount Melbourne, the 
cial duties were executed in an etficieol; Duke of necoiisttire, Earl of Burling- 
MaBwr, and his speeches in p:irtiament ton, Hon. Colonel Cavendish, and Sir 
wers delivered in a sensible and in- R. Peel; and incton approaching Hal- 

irepid style. Hu eu-ly habits and Geld, by Viscount Melbourne and the 
warm aSbitkins had led him to foim Earl of Burlington. — Gcnllcmaa't 
that strong party attacliment wbich is Magnshie, ■ 

oowsomewhatold fashioned, but which LAPENOTI ERE, John Richards, 

when regulated, as in the case of Mr. Esq., Captain It. N. ; Jan. 26. 1834 ; 

Lamb, by a 3cnsc of justice to his op- at Tsnnyvalc, near Liskeard, Corn, 

ponenii, and directed to great and wall. 

honourable purpose>, ia perhaps tlie TliisoHiccr'sgreat-grandfalher, Fre. 

■urest, and has undeniably hitherlo i-erick de la Peiiolierc, waslhe son of a 

proved the most effectual expedient fur IVench nobleman, but held the rank 

enlisting either talent or teal in the of colonel in the English army, and 

mcnt, and for enabling statismen of Hon. Jolin Fielding, D.D. liOh and 

genius mod ability to defend and pro- youngest son of William third Earl of 

liberty. In private society Mr. Laiob Mr. J. R. Lapenoticre was born at 

was unreserved, communicative, and Ilfracombe, in I7TG, and went Erst to 

^rteable ; bis accomplishments were sea in 1780, with his father Lieutenant 

admitted by all who knew him; his Frederick Lnpenotiere. In 17S5,his 

kindness lA heart and mildness of tem- great-uncle Samuel Salt, Esij., M.P., 

per were proverbial. then deputy-governor of llie South Sea 

He maiTied May 17, 1809, Made- Company, being a warm patron of tlie 

mtdwllc Caroline- Bosalie Adelaide St. King George's Sound Company, a new 

Jules, a relation of thoDuke of Devon- design for corrjing on the fur trade on 

shire, and with that estimahl* lady, of a tlie Beatern shore of America, lie Kent 

(thnracter entirely assorting wilb his out tliither with Sir. Nathaniel Port, 

own, he enjoyed the truest domestic lock, one of the fellow voyagers of 

fbtieity. Both heightened it in " doing Captain C^k. IIig eipedition re- 

gdod by stealth," and would have turned three years after, vtith very in-. 

•■ blushed to find it fame." She sui^ difTerent auccesi. 

rives, but never had any children. In 1791-3, be again (mailed with, 
A complaint to which Mr. Lamb was Lieutenant Portlock;ln tlic Assistance,' 
subjected from bia childhood, had be- in the voyage described in Portlock's 
come so troublesome in his latter years, " Voyage round the World." 
la fi-equently to confine him to bedj In March 1794 he joined the flag- 
but the tranquillity of his domestic life ship of Sir Jolin Jervia, under whom 
was such as to preclude any alarm oo bo served at the reduction of tlie French 
its account In the year 18,13 an acci- West India IsUnds, after which con- 
dent, having no lelation [as far as quests he was promoted to the rank of 
untnvftsutxMl pentras could judge) to Lieutenant, and appomied to ceininuid 
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In 1800, Lieutenant Idpenolicre ob- On the S6th of March, 1T99, be wm 
tained the commuidof the Joseph hired renioied to Calcutta, and appointeil a 
cutter, in which he wtH seietU timei member orthe provincial council in that 
engaged with the enemy, near Brest, city ; lo which silualion he was recom- 
and lAen employed in affording pro- mended by Sir Eyre Coote, who de~ 
tectioD to the Mediterranean trade. scril>ed htm as a gentleman well versed 
She was paid off in the springof 1803, in the Fenian language, 
and Lieutenant I,apenotiere was soon Mr, Law returned to Europe in the 
after appointed to the Pickle schoooer, year 1791, hanng in the admin iitration 
which was attached to L.ord Nelson's of the highly reapontible and discrc- 
fleet at Tra&lgar. He had the honour tionary duties of the ■lationi wfaicli he 
of bringing home Vice-Admiral Col- bad occupied, found a wide field for 
lingAOod's deepatchei announcJNg that the exercise of the philanthropy and 
glorioui Tictoiy; he was immediately liberality which, united to a nice sense 
promoted to the rank of Commander, of honour, were prominent trails in 
and was presented with a sword of 100 his character. Whilst be acquired un- 
guineas value, Irom the Patriotic Fund bounded popularity among the natives, 
at Lloyd's. he secured the confidence of his supe- 

In 1806, Captain Lapenotiere was Hors in ofHce, both in India and at 
appointed to the Orestes 16, employed home. As an evidence of the con- 
on the North Sea until the summer of fidence placed in bis ability and inte- 
180T, when he was attached to the griiy, it may be mentioned that be was 
armament sent against Copenhagen, appointed a member of the reveuae 
He was subsequently employed on the binrd before be reached the age of 91 ; 
riymoulh station, where, besides other and when he afterwards became one of 
caplures, be took in 1310 the Loup the chief rulers over a province of that 
Garou ^vaEeer, of 16 guns, in a very vast empire, his wise, magnanimotit, 
honourable manner. He was advanced and beneficent administration obtained 
to post rank August 1. ISll. for him the enviable appellation of the 

Captain Lapenotiere was twice mar- father of the people. After his retim 
ricd. His first wife was Lucie Ao- from India be remained in England for 
banna Hsrgarelta Shean, daughter of a a year or two, and then transferred hia 
^ntleman in Brecknockshire, by whom residence lo the United Sutea, takiag 
he had fourdaughters. The eldest sur- with him a property, not large cou- 
viving daughter is the wife of the Rev, sidering his opportunities, but large in 
W. Cudibert, M. A. of Beech Field comparison with the fortunes enji>yed 
House, Doncoster. He married, se- by even the wealthy in tiiat_«ountr)!. 
«ondIy, in 180S, Mary Ann, daughter Led by his revecaice for the character 
of the late Lieutenant John Graves, of General Washington, with whom he 

by wliom be had seven children soon became intimately acquiioted, and 

AbTldgedfrom SfarshalC I Royal ■f/'aunl impelled by that enthusiasm which 
&ogrfijikv* formed a part of hia character, in favour 

LAW, 'Riotnas. Esq., elder bto- of the free inetitulions of the United 
thcr to the Lord Bishop of Bath and States, he invested in lata and houses in 
Wells, and uncle to Lord Ellen- Washington (then jnrt planned undo: 
borougfa ; at Washington, in the United the auspices of him whose honoured 
Slates; aged 78. name it bears) the greater part of all 

He was the eighth son of tlie Bight his funds. From that time be bad been 
Rev. John Law, D.D., Lord Bishop Identified with tbe city, ai one of its 
of Carlisle, by Mary, daughlcTof John oldest, most seatous, and enligfaeeDed 
Christian, of Unerigg in Cumberland, citizens. With the eKC^ti^ f>( tna 
Esq. or three occasional visits to his con- 

In the year 1773 be proceeded to nexlons and friends in Enn^ie, he was 
India, having obtained one of tliose a constaat resident lliere, employing 
jippointments in the service of the East himself mostly in literary Isbours, and 
India Company, which, in most hands, indulging with delight in such bos- 
ensure to the possessors princely for- pit^ities as his narrewed means (for hia 
tunes. Soon after his arrival he was investments proved any tiling but lo- 
stationed as an assislaat under tbe pro- crativc) allowed him to einxrise. He 
viacial couildl of Palna; and not long lived to ftdlow to the grave hia wbcde 
F F 2 
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tnmilj — three beloted sons, natires of 
India, >nd a no lt?B9 bels'ed daughter, 
a naliie of America, by b>> wife Mita 
Anne Curtis of South CaroliDa. He 
bimielf hat guue down tu the toiob full 
of yvan, ihe iatest of wJiich have bttui 
traubJed with diseaie, and overclouded 
by domnlic jHivaCioni. He bai [eft 
behind hiro friends who ippreriated liia 
nianj laliuble qualidea, and sincere); 
M^tect hii roemory. — GtHtlentan'M 
Magaaae. 

LEONARD, Lieutenaut- Colonel 
Richard; Oct. 31. 1833; at Lund; 
Lane ; near the falls of Niagara. 

He entered the nrni; u an Ensign 
ill the 54th fbot, in Dec. 1796, and 
became Lieutenant in the Februar; 
follDwing. After serving in Ireland 
dunng (he rtliellion of 1798, he eic- 
barkcafrom Sou thanpton, and joined Sir 
Ralph Abercromb; in the Mediterra- 
nean. He served Ihe campaign ef 
1801 in Egypt, and was Assistant En- 
gineer during the >i^e of Alei^andria. 
In 1809 heoas appointed Town Major 
of New Brunswick ; and in tfJO.'i he 
obtained a Company in [he New 
Bmnswick regiment, afterwards the 
](Mth foot, and continued to bold both 
those appoinlinentB- until 1313, when 
ba reugned the former, on his regimeni 
being ordered to Canada. In April 
he was appointed Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-general; and in thai situation 
obtained permission to head his com- 
pany in the attack made on Locket's 
HarUmr on the 39th of May, in which 
iiis company suffered aeverely, and be 
wM binoelf wonnded. 

In the campaign of 1814 he was 
again actively employed. He bore a 
part in the BCtioa of the S5th of July 
at Lundy Lane, and was honourably 
mentioned in Sir Gordon Driinimond's 
deepatchos of (hat action. In the as- 
Bsult on Fort Erie, on the 15th of 
August, he was severely wounded,,and 
disabled from further service in the 
campaign. Me succeeded to the Ma- 
jority va<«led by the death of I.ieut- 
Col. Dnimmonii, who was kitted at 
Fort Erie, and served with the 104tb 
in Lower Canada until it was disband'- 
ed in 1817. He subsequently retired 
to a small property be had purchased, 
pait of Uie ground on which the action 
of Lundy Lane was fought, and lliere 
closed his honourable career. — Soifal 
MiiUaiy Calendar. 

LUKIN, Lionel, Esq.; Feb. 16. 
1834 ; at Uytbe ; in bis 9Sd year. 
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of TluB gentleman was a natire nf 
Essex, and for many years an eminent 
coach builder of Long Acre. In that 
capacity he had fffquently Ihe honour 
of waiting upon bis Lale Majesty, when 
Prince of Wales ; and his Royal High- 
ness condescended to take an interest in 
his tcientiSc pursuits, and particularly 
in the safety-boat of which be was ihe 
inventor. His first ciperioients for 
this purpose were made on a Norwfly 
yawl, which he purchased in 1784; 
and, having completed the allcrations 
be deemed necessary, and proved tbdr 
efficacy as far as practicable on the 
Tliames, be procured a patent for the 
invention, which bore dale the 2d of 
Novcmbn-, 17S5, and the specificalioD 
was printed in llie third volume of the 
Repertory of Arts, 

About the same time, in addition 

with tlie Prince of Wales, be had 
interuiex'S nitb the Dukes of Northum- 
berland and Poriland, Adm, Sir R. 
King, Adm. Schank, and other in- 
fluential persons; and, above all, »Itti 
Lord Howe, ihen Gri.( Lord of the 
Admiralty, nho gave him strong verbal 
approbation .but was not induced to take 
any official steps lo furlher his views. 
Shortly after, he was commended 
by t:ap(. James, then Deputy Master 
of Ibe Trinity House, (o entrust his 
boat, which he had named the Experi- 
ment, into the hands of a Ramsgale 
pilot, then in Loudon, in order that its 

in violent weallier. This was done; 
hut he never beard any more from ihe 
man, ivir received any remuneration Cot 
the Experiment and its furniture ! He 
beard, indeed, that the boat had frequently 
crossed the Channel ' ' 



could V 



and i1 



surmised (hat, having b 

illicit traffic, it had been confiscated and 

destroyed abroad. 

Having thus disposed of bis first 
boat, Mr. Lukin immediately built a 
new one for bis own use (about SO feet 
long, like the former), which, from the 
prodigies it performed, he named the 
Witch. It was let to several persons, 
and among odiers to Sir Sidney Smith, 
who in repeated trials found tliat it 
could ntiiher be overset nor sunk ; and 
its rapidilyof sailing (from its ability to 

usual) was triumphantly proved by Mr. 
Lukin himself at Margate. 

Though for a time , Mr. Lukip'j 
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" Cnimmcigiblv Boals " encited very construed ini and (.-DnveniciKEs or car- 
general discuwJon ; yet, like man; riages. He ul^ invented a raft to ax- 
siiniJnr inventions rather desirable than sist in raising peraoiis frum under ice, 
■bsoiulelj requisite, lie had little de- wliich be presented to (he Humane So^ 
inand Tor tbeni. Besides fitting up a cieiy, and it lias been successfiilly em- 
boat for the Bamborougli Charity, he ployed in Hyde Park. He contrived 
built only four aller his own. One of an easily inclining and elevating bed- 
Xhex hasoften proved of vital utility stead, for tlic romfortofimputentinis- 
at Lowestoft. lids, and presented one to sevc^ral Infir- 

Some time, however, after his patent msries. He was also skilled in the 
was eipired, he was mortified In wit- higher sciences; andporsued the study 
ncss ilie attention eicited by the inven- of astronomy, geometry, optics, and 
lion of Mr. Crealhead, a lioat-huilder hydraulics. He invented a pluviO. 
of Shields, who received not only the meter, aiid kept for many years a dianr 
honorary approbation of the Society of of the weather, whidi he compared 
Arts, but aficrvtards a pecuniary reward with that of a correspondent at Budleigh 
from Parliament ; though, tu use Mr. in Devonshire, and which he continued 
Lukin's own words, Mr. Greathead's until the year 18K4, when his eyesight 
Life Boat was, ■' as to all the essential failed. 

principles of safety, precisely according Mr. Lukin was at the time of his 
to my patent, and differed from It in dtatli the oldest Vestryman in (he 
BO considerable respect, cicept the Parish of St. Martin In the FietdsL 
curved keel, which contributes nothing About eleven years ago he dined at 
to the general principles of safety, but Teddington with four of hts brotheni, 
renders It unfit for a sailing boat." It whose ages averaged 76 years. By hia 
may be remarked that the Importance Brst wife. Miss Walker of Bishop's 
of a NAUi is in general too liide con- Stortfonl, he has left issue a son and a 
sidered, or at least not considered in a daughter, tliS former of whom has issue. 
right point of view: it is foolishly Ima- He married, secondly. Miss HeHher 
gined that the imblic is most attracted Clissold, of Heading, who surrives 
by Greek and grandiloquence i but him. 

perhaps we may attribute Mr. Great- His body was buried in the chiirch- 
heBd'ssuccesalothiscircumstance,that, yard of St. Leonard's, Hylhe.— Gm- 
while Mr. Luhin's Unimmfrgibi^ Boat tlerttan't Magcana, 
seemed to demand some troublesome 
exercise of the undeixtanding to com-- 

preliend its mysterious^ meaning, the M. 

title of the ii^ Bmi spoke at once to 

the sympathies of the heart. MANBY, Thomas, Esq. Itear-Ad> 

' In 180€ a cairespondcnt of "The miral of die White; suddenly, at the 
Gentleman's Magazine" put forward a George Inn, Southampton, in eons*. 
claim to (he invention of the Life Boat, quence of having taken an eicessive 
in opposition to that of Creathead, on dose of opium; June ISth, I8S4 ; 
(he part of Mr. Wouldhave of New- aged 67. 

castle; and Mr. Lukin in consequence This officer was son of Mattliew 
wrote three letters, asserting the priori ly Pepper Manby, Esq. of Hilgay, in 
of his own patent, which were printed Norfolk, a Capuin in the Welsh Pu- 
in vol. Iiivi. pp. 621. S19. 1110. sileers, and brother to Captain Ceoive 
The same party (Mr. Hails, of New- Manby, formerly Barrack-miHtM at 
castle] having about the same time Yarmoutti, who received SOOOf. from 
published a pamphlet on the subject. Parliament for the invention of a \iti- 
Mr. Lukin also thought proper to do preserving apparatus, 
the same, which he put forward under He entered the navy at ttie age of 
the tide of *' The Invention, IMnciples sixteen, as Midshipman in the Hysna, 
of Construction, and Uses of Unim- 34, and wrved with diligence and at- 
mergible Boats ; stated in a Letter to tendon on the Irish and West India 
his Royal Highness the Prince of stations. In 1 T90, in conseqamec of 
Wales," Svo. pp. 36. with a plate. the testimonials he produced. Chaplain 

Mr. Lukin's mechanical ingenuity Vancouva- gave him a masler's-mate 
was exercised, as might be elpcclcd, in rating on buard the Discovery, which 
his own biisiness ; be was the author of sailed to explore the north-west coast 
Hiemt lueful improvemenU in the of Atnerici, and to claim frola the 
F F 3 
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Spanhmb tbe mtitDtuKi of Nootlub muKkd Uie (Jruiie and Tludis, and 
Wbilrt the nagocJBtioiu were pcwling tried all the Ticu«itud» of climate, be- 
at that plan, Hr. Manb; wai ap- iweeu the We*t Indies and tbe coast 
pauittdloactasMasterofthe CbRtliain of Greonland. Ilia heahb at lenglb 
lesder, is whidi citustioo he encouu- kecama so brokaii, that be- waa can- 
tered the pentniu nat^aticm of thoae pell«d to Tcsigo bis thip at tbe close (^ 
ana with ao mucli ikJII, that, in Sep- 1808, and he wu never after commis- 
Indwr, 1 794, Captain Vancomer pro- noaed. Although neicrrustored to per- 
laoted him to act aa Second Lieutenant feet health, he enjoyed manj jeara nf 
of tba DiscoTciy. He Sled tbat ita- cenpantiie ease and Iiappinces in iha 
tioit until the return of the eipeditiiHi quiet of domestic fife. He attained 
U Eoghiid, in October, 1T92, when tbe rankof Eear-Admiral in 18-10. 
kia comaatoaa was coufiwned by the He married in 1800 Miss Ham- 
Admiraltj. mond, of Norlhwold, hy whom he liad 
lientmumt Uanby was aerring in two dsiigkten, one of »bum was mar- 
ifae Juite, of 80 guns, when Lord ried in 1 B27 to James Dawes, Esq. of 
Hagb Sejniour wai appoiiiled to com- Hampsliite, who, in the fcllowin^ year, 
tnaiid a squadron in the South Seas, on was created Dann de Flaasoe, with 
which ociaaioD hi* Lordsliip a[^lied letters of natuialisation under Ilie 
for Lieutenant Manby's assistance in great seal of France, enablini; him 
such terms, that be was made a Com- to hold tbe reysl daanin of Flassmi, 
mander in 1T96, and appointed to the presented to him Ly the Prince of 
Cliaron, which was commissioned as a Cond^. — Abridged from Afort/utt'a 
Btoreahip to attend the squadron. Hie JUyoJ Naval BiK^tajAtf. 
aipedition did not take place, but our MARTIN, Kicbatd, Ea^, formerly 
officer retained bis command on tbe M.P. for tbe County of Galway; 
Channel station, until he obtuined the January Gth, tB34; at Baulogne; in 
nnk of Pott Captain, fn Janitary, fals 80lh year. 

1799< His sernces in watching the This eccentric peisonage was origi- 

safety of couioys had recommended naHy a genlkman of good fortune, and 

bim to notice, and he was shortly after was elected to represent the county of 

BoininatadlotheBaurdelais,or24guns. Galnay in the first parKameul after the 

On tbe I3t of December, I80O, the Union, of which measure he had bee^ 

Sountelua sailed from Portsmouth with a warm advocate. He raided at Bally- 

(be Andromeda and Fury, and a large nahinch in that county ; and com- 

coflToyof West Indiamen ; but thefleet mandetl a troop of yeomanry, and a 

was dispersed by a furious gale. Ou corps of infantry. He was also parti- 

the Sth of January he retook one of tbe cularly attached to the sports of Ibc 

BierchantineD,whichbad been captured field. But bis fame chiefly rests upon 

by the Mouche privateer, and anolbCT bis denned patronage, in his latter 

two days afterwant. Having gained days, of lliose members of the htuia. 

his station off Baibadoes, on the 39lh creation, which are doomed to suffer in 

of the ssnw month be was chased by tbe streets of the metropolis. In tlHdr 

three sail, and, having shortened sail defence be obtained an Act of Fatlta- 

ta save them trouble, engaged with the ment, which is known by. his name; 

largest brig, the Curieui, of IS guns, and, whilst he con^nued in London, 

which, after an action ef about thirty he was indefatigable in bringing before 

ninutes, waa so completely riddled, aa the magislntes cases in wliicli it might 

shortly after to sink, unfortunately with be put mio execution, 

two midshipmen and five seamen, who At length, howeiier,inllieyear 182G. 

w«re assisting iu removing the wounded Mr. Martin lost his eleciiiHi for the 

enemy. In tbe neantime tbe cvnaorta county be liad then represented in «k 

^f the Curiaux effected their escape, parbamenis ; and his embarrassed cir- 

^laplaia Mauby remained in the West cumstaucea eanscquenlly drove him 

Indies during the remaindar of the abroad. His son, Richard Martin, 

, war, and returned to England, in com* Esq. of Ballynahiuch, is the present 

inand of the Juno frigaw, in July, member for Galwayshire. — GeatU- 

ISOS. man's Jfnjau'ne- 

Allerlbe recommeneement of hosti. MILLS, the Rev. William, B. D.. 

Klie*, Captain Manby obtained the Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 

command of the Africaine, a fiuc 38- and late Profiler of Moral Philosophy 

g«B Mgale ; and be afterwarda com- in tiiat UuivcTHty ; Ma; 8. i 834 ; at 
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Madeira, xlillher he bid gone tor the exlmidi^d dnJrKenral iiiOuencS overilhc 

recovery of bis heattb. circle in which he moved, mid reScoted 

He received a part of Fiia earl; edu- r luelre upon Die Society to wluch fae 

cnlion under tiie Ret. Dr. Etlettim, at belonf^ed. Hit ontf publtcntiona are, 

Magdalen Schoo), and was elected an aliJe " Diiquuition on the Nmitua 

Demy in 1810. After passini; a brii- of the Jens and Heathens reRpc<Tluig a 

liant examinatlan in itie schools, and fnture Slate;" and a Sermon pnmch. 

obtaining his degree oF B. A., he eon- ed in the pulpit of St. Marj't iramt^- 

linued Tor severol yean as tutor in the ately after the meeting of the British 

faniitf of Genehil Sir Alexander Hope, Association in IS30, entitled " Clirit 

with whom he resided at Dresden and tian Humility as opposed to tha Pride 

at Florence, nnd acquired during bis of Science," which was printed at the 

stay in those capitals a great command express desire of some of the leading 

~ of the German and Italian languages, members of the Association. 

He afterwards redded, until a short It is to be hoped, hDwcTer, that IjIs 

time before his death, piiiicipallj hI Lectures on Moral Philosophy will not 

Oxford, and, during tlie laiter portion be altogether lost to tlie public, hut may 

of the time, held the office of College meet with some competuut editor. — 

Tutor. In tiim the University has sui- Genllenum'i Magaiine. 

tainedthelosBofoneofitsbrighestor- MURRAY, John, Esq., M. D. ; 

namenls — a man who conciliated ilie Sept. I'J. 1833 ; at bis bouse in WeBt- 

regard of all that knew Um, by the gate Street, New castlc-upon-Ty nt, 

qualities of the Iwart no less than of the aged 65. 

head ; and who, in the capacity, .whether He was the son of the iluv. James 

of I'uhlic Examiner, of Select Preacher, Murray, who was the lirst minitlvr of 

or of Professor, displayed talents of a the meeting-house now occupied by a 

higli order, and such as are but rsrely congregation of Scotch Presbyterians 

seen united. An elegant and correct in the High Bridge, Newcastle ; and 

scholar, iu the ordinary acceptation of also author of numerous works on re. 

sive acquaintance with the langiiagea there is a graTcstone in St Andrew's 

and literature of modern Europe. With churchyard, bearing this tnscriptioa : 

a mind sufficiently subtle to relish and " The congregation of Proteotaut Dis. 

to apprehend the reHned investigations seniers, assembled at the High Brtd^ 

of the Grecian and German nietaphysi- in this (own, liave placed this testimony 

dans, he possessed the power of render, to their late faitldul and esteemed miui- 

Ing them clear and attractire to others, ster, the Hev. James Murray, who 

by the charms of a luminous and po- ibught a good fight, iiept the faith, and 

lislied style; retaining a due respect finished his coursethe^Sib June, 1T8£7, 

and preference for cstablislied opinions, aged 50 yean." Dr. Murray's motlier 

he showed himself candid and diicrlini- was Miss Sarah Weddle, whose falliet 

bating in bis appredation of tiiose had an estate near Belfordin Northum- 

which were noteL Such were his claims berland, frnm whom it was i^horiied 

to the regard and esteem of the Uniier. by the suliject of this nKmoir and Us 

sity at large ; but by (he indiriduals of brother William, who is a silli. manu- 

his own college his loss is still more facturcr in Manchester. He Itad also 

deeply deplored. Tlie junior portion two sisters, Jane, wife of Hr. Charles 

of the Society has, by bis death, been Hay of Newcastle, and Isabella, now 

deprived of an instructor, endeared to residing at North Shieldo. 

them by the amenity of bis manner^ Mr. Murray studied medicine in 

and both willing and able to lead tliem Glasgow; and for many year* practised 

forward in the paths of sound learning; with great success and celebrity aa a 

whilstthe oldermembers haveto lament surgeon. He was an intimalo friend 

the loss of a friend, whose sound and of Drs. Clarice aoil Young, and incdi- 

acute intellect might be appealed to on cal adviser to themselves and families. 

graver occasions, and whose various oc- Dr. Rainasy had also a high opinion of 

complishments served, to enliven and his medical talents. Prior ta his death 

diversify the daily intercourse of lifto — he had been 33 years surgeon to-the 

ofone whose piety, undngcd with eitiier Newcastle Dispensary, the last report 

fanaticism or eiclusivencss, supplied for wluch bears this honourable te^ti- 

(hem with a model for imitation, and tnony to bis character, and Mai fur tbu 

whose kindly feelings and liberal views interests of that admiulile ioatlluuoD : 
F F 4 
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" His fdo*bl« Mrricn for s ptriod nolic*, bccauM fab bikI^ji ttvew a 

of 33;nn; his taleirt* and raeiiti in Tcil oier his oirm ferleaioafi but 

the faitbful diicbarge of bit profeuionri vhich rauld not be bid froni Ihe ciqi- 

dutint bii DumberlCM acta of bens' neat prkctiliooeri wbo wera lila cop- 

fanic* Mid printa durit; towardi Uib temporuies. And il maiC not be for* 

poor; Mid fail comtint cndeaTour lo gotten (o mention thu while, in his 

pronuxe tb* twnli>) ol^iecu of the nfllce oT Sargeon ta the DispeiuH'7, hn 

dcpvtnMnt ha *a ably opheld, will be (kill and BtlantioB were unrenuttiogly 

long mnnobend and daeplf appre^ eiertcd aiiHiiig die poareM aitd mart 

ciaud with gralHiide, nat cmly by rfae w*ctdKdofbiipatienta,bub«im«ieiMs 

Comnitlee and Oofemon, but bji M oltrn supported whole familiea where 

clasiea of tbc cormnunily," di«eaae bed destroyed the meinfl of 

Mr. Munay, in ibe early period of ibeir tubaiitCDce. In domeaiic life be 

life, had a itnwg paatioD for tdeniific wan dodle and obligkig; and in hia 

■sd lilttaiy pDrtnita. In 1 79fi he was faaliiti «;>(> maijcajly regalar and aliKa- 

• member of a unall Mmely of fnendsi miotH. Milk, coffee, and lea were hie 

who met weekly for nnitud nnprsTe- mmwwn beTerage ; all fcnncnted and 

menl in Tarioui depaRnentiof acience, diitilled Kquon he bated, and aeref 

and who were (lie auipieiom plaDten taaled ; itill, bowsver, for many }ean 

af thai broad and umlnageoua tree of he could not be said to have eoioyed 

knowledge, " (be Philosophical Society good health : for at times be luScnd 

«f Newcastle." Cbetnicid science at mack fram gout} and for the lastnra 

that lime wu juit bepnning to nnfold yvaia of his life, mhdb orgaiiic affection, 

its wonders and its benefits to the in. k is sappased, in the brain, gradually 

habitants of that place ; and Mr. Mur- deprired bin of all conaciausneii oF 

ray was Uie first who prepared soda what was passing aioaad him; and 

water there for sale. This he did by friendship and sflectiuo, for >omc 

llie common mode of pressure then io month) before hiJt death, could only 

Dse. FiniUng diis method tedious and gase on the living ruini of one wbo, in 

incoDTenient, he fell upon ihe eipe- the prime of hii intellectual powers, 

dient of disposing <^ it in strong glass was the loul of the society be moi^ 

bottles, wfaicb were made under hit io, and the charm of domestic life, 
direction by the late Isaac Cookson, He married Mary, daughter of Mr. 

Esq. Stoddan Bolherfor^ a vine.merchanl 

The Gateshead cnrin of Votunceers in Neonutle, and vidon af Mr. Clark, 

was formed in 1803, under the com- but died wilhont issue. His lemaina 

maud of Lt. Col. Ellison, and with were interred near tboeeofbiBirifeaiid 

Hr. Murray fur iu Adjutant, in father in St. Andrew's churcl^anl, — 

which important office bis turn for Getttleman'i Magamt. 
military tactics was ao itrikingly dis- MURRAY, the Bet. Aleiandar, 

played, that at erery renew the in- D. D., Professor of Orieutal Lauguagea 

■pecting officer was delighted with bia in the UniTersity of Edinburgb. 
tact and skill in carrying bis corps Bora in obscurity, amidst tlie bleak 

Ibrougb it* various evolutions. In nountaios of Calloway, Dr. Murray 

muue, too, he was a master; and be- rose above all llie diffieultiea of hie 

ndea Tarious piecea. such as Ihe aiis of birth and education; and at an early 

« Tsadi the Moor," " The Poor Vil- age he bad made great atCainmanla, 

)age Maid," " The Blue Bell," ■' Dear not only in bis own language, but in 

Mary, my Lore," ■< The Merry Se- Ihe dead languages, ihe knowledge al 

Yoyard," be. &c. which Iibto been pub- many of which he b»d acquired before 

liabedi.he was the avthoT carnally other he went to school. While prosecullog 

idmired compositions still in menu- his studies at Edinburgh, he was ae- 

•cript. lected by Mr. Constable to ariange dw 

Though lib dispouliun was remark' papers of Bmce tiie trareller ; and b«- 

■blir gentle and amiable, he had a firm fore lie coold b^io be had to aapiiit 

and TigorOHB mind. As a companion a knowledge of vaiioua langua^esand 

and a fVieod he waa cheerful, frank, their dialects which be did widi wopr 

and sincere. in his profession he derful facility. When a communiu. 

could call to his aid a natural welUn- tion came to tliii country from the' 

formed and profound sagai'ity in inres- court of Abyssinia, the academiKi of 

^gating the latent causes of diseoseB — the south failed to giva it au iiilerpiet- 

i lalenl which sever came into vulgar alion, and they huh luuJer Ik* MC**- 
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' uly'ofaiipljlin^'rolr tilniirsUtioit loflie MtnriytQ ilie North AmericAiiution, 

humMe mimster ofUrr. Thli led to -where he was actirely employed against 

Ills appDihlmentto the chair of Oriental the mcmy's priTateein, and in the pTb- 

Language* in Edinburgh, » siluation lection of our trade. In 1795 he re- 

Prom which he was nh>d removed by moved into Ihe Asia, of 04 gun«,'it>l»i:h 

destli. he commanded on Ihe same atatioh, till 

A nibscription la nov raising for the the close of 1 798, when the Resolutldn 

etection of a monurnent to his me. being sent Imme, Admiral Vimdeput 

mory { and at a meeting which was hoisted his flag oh board (he Aaia. 

lately held at Glasgow for Ihe further. Captain Murray remained OB bofcri till 

anee of ^lia ohject, the Rev. 'Rioinas Ihe death of ^e Adminil, in WatA, 

Brown, D. D., who presided, remarked 1800; after the arrival of Srr Wilfilini 

tliat " Murray walked, lived, and acted Parker, as Conmiander"in-ehief,''with 

as a man of God, and a candidate for his flag on board the Ametfca, SH, 

heaven. He was not only a man of Captain Murmy returned to Ehglattd, 

profound hitellect, but one whose mind wiiere the ship was paid off in Decent- 

was imbued by the sjHrit of God.'" her. This officer was most assiduous 

A gentleman present urged the In hts duties as flag-Captain, and to Ml 

choice of Minnigaff as a ule for the diligence wis owing the aaletyof the 

nmtempIoEed monument, in preference dock-yard at Halifax, in August, 1799, 

to the sequestered birthplace of the when some daring incendiaries made 

scholar. — Gmlkmm'i ilagtadne. repeated attempts I o set it on iif«. 

MURRaV, Admiral K^rt; June Capt. Murray was not again appointed 

30. 1834; at his residence. South Hill, to a private ^Ip, and rrccrved hia fla^ 

Rear Liverpool; aged 71. in the promotion of 1B04. Iir October, 

Admiral Murray went to sea when 1B09, he became a Vice-Admiral, and 

he was a mere child, and may almost be in June, 1811, becilme Coramander'in- 

wid lo have been cradled on the vrave. chief at North Yarmouth, the duties of 

Having passed the probationary term, which he transacted till the reduction 

he served as a Lieutenant on hwrd the occasioned by the termination of bostt. 

Ramillies, 74, commanded by that »C- titles. On the 12th of August, 1819, 

tive officer, the Hon. Robert IXgby, to he was promoted tn the rank of Adn!- 

whom he was connected by relationship, ral, but he never hoisted bis flag in that 

In her he vraa present in the encounter capacity. 

with the French fleet off* Ushant, on July In IS3I, Admiral Murray was in- 

ST. 1778, on whichoceasion the Rami! lies strummtal in forming the establishment 

hadtwenty-eightmen killedand wound, of a floating chapel at Liverpool, tat 

ed. Mr. Murray afterwards removed seamen; and also areligious institution 

into the Prince George, of SB guns, for their moral improvement : andj in 

with Digby, who had now hoiat^ his consequence of his eiertions, die Tees 

flag as a Rear. Admiral. This was the was lent by the Admirahy fbr the 

ship inwliich his present Majesty com- former purpose. Admiral Murray baa 

menced his naval career, under that ei- left two sons in the navy, the one i 

eel lent officer. Mr.Murray waswarmly Commander, the other t Lieutenant.-^ 

befriended by Admiral Dighy, and ob- Principally fhtm tta Uitiied Sutlde 

lained a post rank on the 1 Sth of D«- Journal. ■ i ■. - . i -. 

cember, 1782. We bear nothing, hoir- ' '' ""■'■ ' 

■ever, of his movements till 1789, when . ..i.-. .:-.■.•■ ■ 

be was commissioned lo the Blonde, of N. ' "'' ' <' ''' 

SVguns. Id this ship be served on Ibe ■' '■" 

Leeward Island stalioD, undCT Ihe NICHOLLS, John, Esq. to^i^ 

orders of Sir J. Laforey, till 1791, orGoring,in Oifordshiro; itithes'pHng 

(•hen he removed into the Blatiche, a of IBSS; in France ; aged 87. ' ° 
Mgoteof similar size and farce •Hlhthe He was the only ton of the eAlliJeut 

Blonde, which ship was paid off in the Prank Nicholls, M.D., phyla'riBn ta 

same year. Shortly after Ihe breaking King George II., by a daughter of ttie 

out of hostilities, in 1795, CaptrinMnr- atill more eminent Dr. Mead, 
raji was appointed to the Oiseau, of 36 Some years ago Mr. Nichalls puh> 

guns, b«ng the third French fHgate in lished his •' Recollections," which, aU 

which he hoisted bis pendant. In the though they are the very revenic of 

apiingofthe fbllowing year, he accom- egotisticil, and contain icarcely any 

ponied Rear-Adndral the Hod. G. alliisloiu tu bis own history, have af- 
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fbided m the MIowIng paitkalln : — 
" I bagui isjr atMndBiicc in WcMmiti- 
■ta Hall in Jnutry, 1765, and n* 
intnnata wilh Mr. Dunning, ■flemu'di 
XAid ABtaburtun, and Mr. Tburlov, 
■ftenrardi IiM-d Chancellor." Me 
went ibc Western Circuit In ITSl 
he bad very confidentjal intercoufse 
wilh sevsrot of (lie lekdcn oC the Rock, 
inglum party, and much inttmacy with 
Mr. DunniDg, the elTwtiTe lender irf' 
the Shelburne party in the House of 
Comraona. and in consequence en- 
deavoured to suggest a union, lo com. 
poae a more effei ' 



nint 



ii Mr. Burl(c ; 



when he reported to Mr, Dunninj^ 
Burlie had faid of lite unall number of 
tlie Sheibume party, his reply was, 
" Nod Dumeremur, «ed giourjeroniur." 

In 1783 Mr.NichoilBbecameamem- 
ber of the asnale himielf, being re- 
lumed on a vacancy far BIccliingley, 
li>r which borough be troi rvcliown at 
the geneni election in the following 
year. He has devoted a cliaiiter of hi» 
" Recolkeetiuna " to the caw of War- 
ren Haatingi, witli "hom he was " un- 
acquainlsd when the discuuion was first 
entered on in the House of CommonB ; 
but, after the cloae of that seuion, vras 
iotroduced to him, and gradually ad- 
mitted to the most intimate and conG- 
deniial communications," Mr.Nicholls 
undertook a portion of the defence. In 
December, 1787, he resigned bis seal 
in parliament, by accepting tile Chiliem 
Hundreda. 

In 1T95 he published, in Svo. " Ob. 
servalions on tlie Situation of his Koyal 
Highness the IVince of Wales," with 
regard lo the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall. 

At the general election in IT96he 
was again returned to parliament for 
Tregony, and subsequently "had at 
diSerent times much conlklential inter. 
course with Charles Foi." He sup- 
ported parliamentary reform ; and in 
1796 published bis speech, delivered 
January S, on the bill far augmen^ng 
the assessed taxes. 

In laao appeared his "Recollections 
and Reflections, Personal and Political, 
as connected wilh Public Aflairs during 
llie Reign of GeiH-ge 111." Svo. pp.40S. 
written at Toulouse between the 2Dth 
of November, 11119, and the IDih of 
April, 1820, to which a supplementary 
volume was added in 1822. Mr. Ni- 
cholls married a grand-daughter of 
Bishop Gibson, the Saion scholar, and 



tnnSlalor of Camden's BrilaiiiliB- — 
Gmtferoan'i Stngialne- 

NIXON, Mr. H.; at Uverpool; of 
tyi*ua fever J in his 47tb year. 

Mr. Nixon was a elassieal and ma- 
thematical scholar of eminence. By a 
course of lectures on language in the 
Liverpool Institution, some time since, 
and the publication of an English 
grammar and other works of merit, he 
rendered himself well known and re- 
spected by the literary and scientific 
circle of tiiat town. Mr. Niton's ge- 
niuB was not confined to literU'y pnr- 
auita. He was tlK inventor of tlie 
(Eolina, or ^A^lian organ, a keyed in- 
strument of great sweetness lind liar- 
monic effect, and which, had lie lived to 
peifect it, would, in all probability, 
have partially superseded the diurdi - 
organ, as from its compact sie and 
power of tone, as well as cheapness, it 
seems calculated for small churches or 
chapels. It is only four feet high, sii 
wide, and two feetsii inches deep, and 
contains six octaves and an odd note, 
or seventy-tliree teolinni. The bass 
closely resembles the vox Aumona, and 
the treble isbeautifully clear and tweet. 
It has a bellows, wind-chest, and three 
swells J one, the common organ swell ; 
the others are of Mr. N.'s own invcn- 
tion. Tliere Is one great difTerence 
between tliis and the ordinary diorch 
organ. Some of the metal brass pipes 
of the latter are fifteen feet long and 

w^gh lOOtbs., at u cost of lOf. each i 
while a metallic pipe of the vEulisn, 
producing eioclly the same note, is 
only seven inches long, and weighs less 
than 3]bs. One great (f»id<ni<ii?n ob- 
tained is. that the vstiation in lone fhim 
atmospheric ellects is scarcely percep- 
tible. — Nevi Monthly Jlfogoline. 



O. 

ONSLOW, Arthur, Esq., his Ma- 
jesty's Ancient Serjeant, and Recorder 
of Guildford, Oct. 1833; in London, 
at an advanced age. 

The family of Onslow, the branches 
of which, descended from several 
speakers of the House of Commons, 
and honoured by n peerage, have prind. 
pally settled in Surrey, was originnlly 
derived fVom a place railed Onslow, in 
Shropshire ; and the gentleman whose 
death we now record was a men^r of 
a braucb of the fanjily which lingered 
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in ibat county ; but be obtained tbe luj td»ol, and laid tbc baua of lliat 

patronase of the Onalowi of Surrey, ncriouB coniuniptiiiii wtudt uodeiv 

■nd allied bimself to Ihem by mar- mined his comlbrt and his life. Hi* 

riage. Indeed, be had evidentlj been profession «rai entered upon is 1813, 

named Arthur, in mmmom oration of under the amicable auqiices oF Mr. 

the celebrated speaker. He was a Seymour, then a oolicitor (and now a 

member of tbe Middle Temple, and magiMrate at Brighton), li irhoae office 

called to tbe degree of Serjeant at Law he acquired a general intisht a* to the 

in 1799. He was for lome ^eat* re- rouline of legal pracdce in its several 

corder of Guildford, near which town departmenta, He was neit associated 

be bad a house called Send Grove; as a pupil with Mr. Prestou, tbe eml- 

and he was one of the represetitativea nent counsel, underwhose initiatioo he 

of that borough in parliament from coalinued two yeari. When be had 

1813 to 1830; lis tfaen telinquithed been with him about three mouths, 

the boDOur, in coaaequeace of a total Mr. Praston uiid, " Park will do — 
lots of Bight. _ 

Seijeant Onslow married, lirElly, sequencp, I 

April 9lh, 1793, Mary, daughter of '' ■ - ' 
Francis Eyre, Esq., and aunt to the 

present Earl of Newburgh ; she died i 

May 14 Ih, 180O. He married, i 

■econdly, June 13th, in tbe following friendly s 

year. Dame Pooley, widow of Rear*- shawn. ^ 

Admiral Sir Francis Samuel Drske, Llncoln'i 

Ban., and only daughter of John On- then commenced practice on his own 

slow, £]q , of Dunsborough House, account, aa a coaieyancer under the 

Surrey, descended from a brother of bar. He was called to the baron Feb. 

the first Lord Onslow; this lady died G. I8ZS. His "Trealiseonilie Lawof 

June 13th, ISOl. Mr. Serjeant On- DDwer,"B bookio highestinution with 

alow*s remaina were interred Oct. 13, proressional men, .was published in 

according to bis will, with those of his 1819 ; his " Suggettians on the Com- 

Hnt wife, in tbe vault of the Derwenl. potition and Commutation of Titbea," 

water anil Newburgh families, at St. in laas. Sii yean before be drew up 

Giles's in tbe Fielda. — GatUeauat'i the Bill on that subject which was in. 

Uogpaiif, troduced into the House of CoimaoDS 
by K. W. Newman, esq. in the session 
of I8IT. The production on wliicb he 

P. exerted himself with most intetise ar- 
dour, was the " Contre-Projel to the 

PARK, Professor John James. Humphreysian Code," &c. publisbed 

The following additions to the me- in 1828. During the preparation of 

moir of the late Professor J. J. Park, this work, he lometimeB toiled for 

in our last volume, are derived from a fourteen hours a-day ; and the propel- 

communication made by his father to ling impulse was hia firm belief " that 

the Legal Observer. ibe actual adoption, of the project pr»- 

He was Indebted for his distjn- posed by Mr. Humphreys would, next 

guislied acquirement) neither to sdiocd, to revolution, be one of the gresleat 

nor to college, nor to tutors at home, national calamities that could be in- 

wbere he lonlinued till the age of flicted on this country," Tooppoaetl, 

twenty. His attainments were pecu- therefore, with all the energy of hiain' 

liarly his own ;' and be was in truth, lellectu»l powers, became not aa\j a 

what he avowed himself to be, in his professional but a patriotic duty ; and 

Icstimanial as a candidate for the law- his efforts were crowned with ultimate 

professorship of King's College, a success. Severn! testimoniea of hi^ 

"self-educated man." On removing approval were received from honourable 

from London to Hampslead, it was personages on the bench and at tbe bar, 

his father's intention to place hini as in England; while fromcel^ratedju- 
a day-scholar ; but llie deplorable risti on [he Continent, at Louvain, at 
ravage made upon his constitution by Geneva, and at CioKingen, be bad lao- 
a scarlet fever and putrid sore throat datory encouragements; and also tVum 
disqualified liim, through defect of Judge Story and the Provost du Pon- 
licaring, ttota standing up in a cbss at ceau iu North America ; ilie latter of 
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wbom g»e him ■ pr«»ing inTiUtian to of M. A. wh conferred on him in 1779, 

F«nn«ylvaDUi. Mr. Southe; wrote to and that of LI^D. in I8II. 
Mr. Park, len. that he hid read the During the American war, the faniilr 

" Conlre-Projet" carefully, and with of Penn endesvaurni lo act as nedi- 

thorough Htiilai.'lion — " in Iheie times ators between Great Britain and her 

(he added] it ig a consolation and a Colonies i and having Hnally settled in 

comfDrtto Bee that we have such a mind England, they receii-ed in 1790 a grant 

among ua." In the monthit of March, from Parliament, of an annuity of 

April, and August IS30, he put forth 4000/. in part compensation of their 

three " Juridical Letters," under the loases. 

aignalure of Eunomui, in n^ference to In 1 789 Mr. Fenn pulled down the 

the crisis of Uw rpform. Those leUera old mansion at Stoke Park (whith lu's 

contributed materially to raise his repu- father had purchased in 1760, of the 

talioo, and to attract tba attention of eiecut4inofLady Cohbam), andereded 

maay learned in the lav. In Septem- a new house, from the designs of Mr. 

ber of the same year he printed (for Nasmiih, and completed by Mr. Jamei 

distribution to the members of the Wyatt It is in the villa style, of the 

Council only) a declaration of hixiews Doric order, and contains a very line 

and pretenionsinrespect to the profes- library; a yiew of it will be found in 

sorship of law and Jurisprudence in Veale't " Seati." Mr. Penn also 

King's College, for wliicb he offered erected a column in the park, on which 

bimtelf as a nmdidate. In January stands a colossal statue, by Rossi, of 

lB31hewBSappointedtotheprar«iSor'9 Lord Chief Justice Coke, who died at 

chair, but in such a fragile state of Stoke Pogia. 

health as called more for a diminution In 1796 Mr. Penn puhHslicd a tra- 

than an increase of studious labour, gedy, entitled " Tlie Battle of EJing- 

■nd which paternal solicitude would ton, or Britisli Liberty," which was 

have ditiuaded him from entering derived from the history of Alfred, and 

upon. By lome of his legal friends it privately acted at the Uaymarket the- 

was made an argument of dissuasion, aire ; in the following year appeared ^ 

that the appointment would be very a <■ Reply to the Strictures of the 

destructive to his practice; and this in Monthly Reviewers" on the same pro- 

» considersUe degree it proved, from duclion; and a translation of a " Letter 

tlie necessity oF relinquishing clients. From Signor Ramieri di Cslsali^ to 

Uiat he might have leisure for the com- Count Alfieri, on Tragedy." In 1796 

poution of his lectures, moat of which he published his " Critical, Poetical, 

were written under such a rotnpticatiou and Dramatic Works," in 2 vols. Svo. 
of bodily maladies as nothing but a In the same year he put forth " A 

jiail motUm examination could have timely Appeal to the Common Sense of 

revealed. In October 1833, he printed, tile People of Great Britain in general, 

forprivatecirculation,aletteron<'Con- and of die Inhatritants of Bucking. 

■ervatjve Reform," addressed to Sir hamshirc in psnjcular, on the present 

WilliamBetbam, Ulster King at Aims, State of AlTairs;" and in 1800, "Fur. 

fraught with liberal feeling and sound ther Thoughts," a continuation of the 

»ente. — Legal Ohterver. same. At the general election of 1803, 

PBNN, John, Esquire, LL.D., for- he entered the House of Commons as 

merly proprietary and hereditary go- one of the members for Helstoo : but 

Varnor of the province of Pennsylvania, we believe he was not a member of aojr 

in Morlii America; June 21. 183-4; other parliament. 

at Stoke Park, Bucks ; aged 75. In 1803 he printed twovolumesof 

Mr. Penn was tlie eldest surviving " Poems, consisting of original Works, 

.son of the Hon. Thomas Penn, (son Imitations, and Translations ;" and, in 

nf the celebrated founder of Penn- ISIl, agun two volumes of " Poems, 

aylvania), by lady Juliana Fermor, being mostly Reprints." 
fourth daughter of ITiomaa first Ea*l Some years ago, Mr. Penn raised 

.of Pomfret. He succeeded to the many a smile by his employing more 

fofnity estates, when a minor, on the than one lecturer gravely to persuade 

.death of his father in 1775. In con so- youth of both seies to enter inW the 

^ence of his maternal descent, he was holy bands of matrimony. 
■leceiHed as a nobleman at ibc uni- Mr. Penn hod two brothers, Gren- 

-.versjtjy of Cmnbridge, where be was a ville Penn, Esq., F. S. A., who has 

member of Clare Hall, and '^^ degree distinguished himself by several able 
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critical iTOrka, and a life of hii great- 
grandfather Sir William Penn, tlie dis- 
linguished admiral, and Bicbard Penn, 
Esq., formerly M. P. for Lantaater, 
and not less remarkable for his classical 
attunments and wonderful powers of 
memorj. Their sater, Sophia-Mar- 
garet -Juliana, was the wife of the late 
Hon. aod Most Rev. William Stuart. 
Archbishop of Armagh. — Genlleman's 
Magaaute. 

PHELIP8, John, Esq., an acting 
cnagislrate Tor the counties of Somerset 
nnd Dorset i April £p. 1 834 ; at Mont- 
acule House, Somerseleliire ; al^er a 
few days' illness ; aged 51. 

The represeotative of an ancient and 
honourable family, he, by the eicellence 
of his many public and private virtues, 
fully repaid to society the value of the 
adventitiouB claim which is unifonnly 
conceded to a dignified line of ancestry. 
Having for many years presided as 
chairman of the Criminal Court of 
Quarter Sessions in his native county, 
he had, liy the integrity of his prin- 
ciples, and the mildness of his Judg. 
nient, advanced its judicial character 
to a degree of estimation rarely ac- 
quired under such circumstances. The 
liar and the bench, by whom he was 
equally beloved and reepecled, hailed 
him as tbeir friend and their guide; and, 
as was well and truly said on a public 
occasion, immediately after his decease 
(by one who knew him thoroughly, and 
was as (iiorougbly competent to give 
an opinion), " in his decisions he was 
not always equalled by our judges, and 
rarely surpassed by them." In all Ihe 
local charities and meetings hM in his 
own neighbourhood, his purse and iiis 
personal services were tendered with 
readiness and without ostentation. A 
kind and judicious benel^tor to Ibe 
poor, a considerate and liberal landlord 
to bis tenants, he fulfilled Ihe more 
immediate and secondary duties of an 
Englbh country gentleman, in a man- 
ner which, it is hoped, blesselb him 
that givelhjBS well as him that receiveth. 
In the wide circle of his personal 
friends and acquaintances, his hospi' 
talily was unbounded as his means were 
ample and his heart was open. In the 
narrower spberc, within which his do- 
mestic affWtions were much centered, 
much more, if if were allowable to lift 
the sacred veil thrown by common con- 
sent around the privacy of family 
sorrow, might be said to Ibe lionolir of 
one bo' universally lamented. His 
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PLAMPIN, Robert. Esq.. Vice. 
Admiral of the White; Feb. 1 4. 1 Sa* ; 
at Florence, in his T2d year. 

Admiral Plampin was the son of 
John Plampin, Esq., of Cbadacre 
Hall, in the county of SulTolk, where 
his ancestors bad reuded upwards of 
200 years. He entered the naval 
service in 1775, as midshipman, on 
board the Renown, Captain Banks. 
On the commencement of hostilities 
with the French republic he was made 
a lieutenant, and one of the first ser- 
vices in which he was employed was 
the defence of Williamstadl, wher« he 
commanded a gun-boat. On the Slat 
of March, 1798, iu an attack on the 
enemy's camp on the Moordyke, his 
superior officer, Lieut. J. Western, was 
■ the Duke of York 






1 the cl 



Dordreciit), and Plampin look the 
command : the Prince of Orange, for 

biro with a medal worth 300 guilders ; 

promoted to the rank of Commander, 
and appointed In the Firm sloop of war. 
In 1795 Capt. Plampin attained 
post rank, and was commissioned to 
the Ari^nc of £6 guns, from which 
he removed to the Lowestoflft, S9. 
This vessel he commanded twice ; first 
in the Mediterranean, and afterwards, 
from 1799, until she was unfortunately 
wrecked, on thelllh of August, 1801, 
on the north-east end of Great He- 
neage Isle, in returning with a convov 
fVom the West Indies. 
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inder was fully acquitted of all blame. 

Capt. Plampin afterwards com- 
manded the AnUlopc 50, and ' the 
Powerful 74. This ship was attached 
to the squadron of Sir J. T. DuA. 
worth, and was afterwards sent to rein- 
forco Sic E. Pellew in tbe But 
Indies. On the 13th of June, ISOS, 
he captured a mischievous privateer, 
called La Henriette, of SO guns ; and 
in the following month, off Ceylon, a 
still m • - 



of 34 guns, which had 
great depredations on tbe B 
raerce, and was afterwards ' 
the Britisli navy, under tli 
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TowinhthecloMof IS06, the Pow- JaiRes'a, DuVe'i Pldce. He iccnTcd 

erftil was one of Ihc tquadron which his eduration at Merchsnt Ta^lon' 

■Ccompanied Sir Edwud Peltev U> ichool, vrhtre lie rerj eartf diMinguUhed 

Bawna, where thej dntrojMl ■ frigate, himself bf hia niperior talents, and bf 

four brigs of war, and aeTCnl armed the perwienncewiih which bepunued 

vends. After this, Capt. PlsTnpin re- fail studies ; and attained the bead at 

turned to Europe on account of ill- the school at an nnususll; esrl; tge, 

health. He lubsequentlf obtained In 1 B95 he was elected s Probationarjr 

the eomnumd of the Couragcui, 74, Fellow of St. John's College, Oiford j 

and comnianded a division of Sir R. being the second brotlKr who had ob- 

Strachan'g fleet, on the expedition to taitied thnt distinction, it haying been 

Walcberen in 1809. In 1810 hecom- preTiousI; conferred, in IBIS, ou his 

mandedthe Gibraltar, BO, and in 1911 brother, the present Rev. R. W. Poiah, 

the Royal Sovereign, a tint-rale. His Minor Canon of St. Paul's; and in the 

next appoiniment was to the Ocean of general eiaminatton for the degice of 

98 guns, in which he again served BachelorofArtsin Easter Term, 1S9^ 

under Sir E. Pellew, in the Mcditen>- his name appeared in the first class in 

nean; and be belonged to the block- Ltierii Humtmioribia. In March,l8SI, 

ading fleet off Toulon during the re. be was elected xcfaobo-on the Vineiian 

mainder of the war. Foundation j sad shortly anerwards 

At ibe flag prOQiotion which tooii toiA the degree of Bachelor of Citil 

place at the peace. Captain Plsminn Xjiw. 

was advanced to the rank of Rear-Ad- He was admitted a student of the 
miral.andin Februar7,1817, he hoisted Inner Temple ia April, 1831; and, 
bis Hag on board the Conqueror, 74, as soaietime before that illness iriiieh 
Commander-in-cliief on the St. Helena rendered a visit to a forrign clime ad- 
and Cope stations. This delicate com- visable, had commenced the study of 
mission, as oneof the guardiansof Na- the law with the same diligence and 
poleon, he held during the customar; devotedness that had previously marked 
period of three years. On his return his career st Merchant Taylors' and at 
he received, through Lord Bathurst, Oxford. Hia talents and acquirements 
the unanimous thanks of hia Majesty's especially fitted him for success in his 
ministers, fbr the manner in which he profession; for,indcpendently of his in- 
had performed the arduous duties of tjmste acquaintance with those branches 
that most onerous command ; and when of knowledge which are usually taught 
he made application to be made a at public schools and universities, he 
K.C.B., hewaaloldby Lord Melvilla was deeply versed in general litentnre, 
be certainly itejKTVcd that distinction.but and nature and habit combined bad 
as he had never been so foftunate as Ijj given to him oialorical powers and a 
have been in a geaerid action, there inu facility for public speaking of no ordt- 
no precedent far it. He received a pro- nary description. — Gentteman't Sfagii' 
mise from his Lordship, lliat he should une. 

be again appointed la a command as PRINGLE, Thomas, Esq.; De- 
soon as an opportunity occurred i which cember 5. 1834. 

pledge was ledecmeri by hia appoint- We regret to have to announce the 

ment to Cork in March, 1 835 ; and, death of ibisamiableandexcellentman. 

contrary to precedent, although he Mr. Pringle was bom in Tiviotdale, a 

shifted his Bag to the Fore, in the May romantic pastoral district in the soutii 

foUowlRg, be retained his command the of Scotland, of which he has left some 

usual term of three years. Admiral pleasing remembrances, in the poetry 

Ftampinwas married, but left no issue, which from time to lime he gave to the 

His death is lamented by a large circle public. Mr. Pringle applied himsetf 

of acquaintance. His mnaios were early in life to literature, as a profcft- 

brought to England, and interred in sion ; and was concerned in the catab- 

Wsnalead churchyard. — Abridged fiimi lishment and early management of 

Ike Untied Sgrvice Journal. " BlBckwood'sMagBaine;"Bhortly after, 

POVAH, Francis, Esq., B.C.L.; however.hechose to follow the fortunes 

July S9. ISS4; on board the Brothers, of hia family, who became settlers in 

on liis pasiage from Madeira ; aged S6. Sotith Africa. There, after a time. 

This highly-gifled young man was Mr. Pringle entered into some literary 

the youngest son of the Rev. Richard speculaliona in Cape Town, which, 

Povah, LL.D., the Rector of St. however, he was speedily fi»ced to re- 
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1inquish,b; the f^overnment, «t a pecu- an office vhich exposed htm to the 
niBiy loss of little less ibon iOCXIl. Irittenicsi of part; spirit, do nun , por- 
tjpon tlic fuluie of tbese qjcculnUons, haps, ever liad fewer enemiea, or de- 
Mr. Pringle returned to England; and scended into llie graie with fewer ani- 
hie tenices were soon after engaged by moiities. — ^ihautum. 
the AuU-SUiery Society, as ■ecielary 
to thai, body, a situation which he con- 
tinued lo hold until within these few R. 
months, when the object of the society 

was accomplished! and the duties of ROBSOH. George Fennel, Esq. 

which respouitible office, he discharged. One of his most intimate frlettds has 

not merely as one expected to labour furnished the following anecdotes, in 

for hire, but as one whoso heart was in addition to the memoir of this dis- 

the cause of humanity and jusuce. Mr. tinguisbed artiut which appeared in our 

Fringlc h also favourably known to the last volume. 

public as & sweet and grac>:ful poet. He was born in 1790 ( iila father 

His" Ephemerides"aboundiugraphic married twice, and had a family of 

pieturea of African scenery ; and are twenty children. George was the 

rich in evidences of the kind and Chris- eldest by the second marriage. With 

tiBnEpiritwhichaccompaniedtbewnter, Robson imitation by lines preceded 

in sU that he did or wrote. As the speech. Bewick's Book of Quadru- 

editor of " Friendsliip's Offering." too, pcds, then lately published, wus the 

Mr, Fringlebronghtiohistaska sound earliest object of his notice. Soon as 

judgment and a refined taste. The last his infant hand could grasp a pencil, it 

work in which he was engaged, and became his favourite, almost his only 

which he finished only a month or two toy. Between threeaud four years old 

titled " African Sketches," with a view objects. On one occasion his affec- 

ID a second edition, which, we believe, tionala and tenderly attached mother 

vi'ill soon appear. Early last summer, found him lingering bebind her as they 

the rupture of a blood'Vessel confined were crossing a meadow ; his eyes were 

Mr. Pringle to a sick bed, and greatly fixed on a crowpeckingatsome carrion 

reduced the energies of a naturally in the path j Ihey bad scarcely reached 

strong constitution ; and towards Um home, when, to bis motlwr's surprise, 

autumn it became apparent, that, for he drew on B slate the crow in its action 

the preservation of life, a remavel to ■ of pecking, with suIHcient accuracy to 

warmer climate wosindispensable. Mr. prove it the result of observation and 



It permitting memory, 

a trial of the south of Europe, he again At seven years old ha was sent to 

turned his iboughts towards the Cape ; school at Scorton in Yorkshire; and 

the necessary preparations were hastily on bis return to Durham he was found 

completed ; the passage-money was to have made little progress in his 

paid ; and it wanted but three days of school studies, but much in his favour: 

(lie time appointed for sailing, when a ite art. Mature may be said to have 

diarrhoea began to show itself, under been his principal instructrexs ; but lus 

which ibe powers of nature, already ingenuitynowbegantoGndmeausofiiB* 

enfeebled by confinement, speedily sank, proving bimaeir, little suspected by hia 

He died peacefully, and uithout a family. The picturesque scenery of 

struggle; ejihibiiing to the end that Durham and its neighbourbond [Ifae 

moral courage for which he had ever subject of many of R€d>son's paintiugi) 

been remarkable, and supported by the attracted artists of emineoce to the dty ; 

rccollectiou of a well-Dpent life, and by and so surely as one began his aketdi- 

thc liopes that spring from reUgion. ing eicuisions, he found himself at- 

Few men were richer in friends then tended by a ruddy rosy-faced boy, who 

Mr. Fringle ; among their number we hung upon his path and watched his 

might enumerate mott of the literary faotste])s. He had not made much 

men of the day, and very many of those progress in his nork bdbre the same 

public men, who have made philan- little fellow was creeping up to bia side, 

thrapy tlic beacon of their political ca- and witli an eipreasion of intense in- 

Tccr : and although Mr. I'ringje dis- teieatiu his couutcnance, endeavouring 

charged, during many years, with a to obtain a siglit of the pencil's magic^ 

feailesa aud bon»t leal, the dutiei of creation ; by degress the boy woi en- 
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courkgw) lo chow bi» own Mt«m|ita to threw it acTcm bit 4MNiUtr, md whMI 

tlwK tnigbtf msglciuis, and their dc- he hmd cirried it into llw bauie, the; 

ciaion was listened lo with fear and gme him a (hilling, whjdi tic wceptcd, 

trembling. Mr. William Danieil (the and then oSn^ to tw tbdr guide aa 

■cademidnn), Mr. Catmanor Norwich, well ■■ their potter. The trafellen 

and many others, were referred to in loon found tlientselvei engaged with B 

■fler-Ilfe by Mr. Robsoa with eipre*- man of intelligence, uid not aa thrf 

Mona of gratilude, aa having encouraged Euppoied, a ibephenl boy. llie eicur- 

Ma earlieat attempu l>; the kindest at- aion at an end, the guide made bli 

tentiona. The effect of these inatnic- bow, and asked hii fee. One of tha 

tionB was loon visible. P''^ (Mr. Wm. Harrison, aolicitor, in 

At the age of 16, with fire pounds in Lincoln's Inn) preMBted bii card, and 

Ui pocket, be left his father's house, keeping up the humour of the scene, 

DCTar to return. On this slender stock said he must defer payment till thef 

h* came to London, and through met in London. 'Hie acquaintance so 

the adrlee and assistance of his kind formed, proved very agreeable Co both 

friend, Mr, Robinson of Great Queen parties. 

Street, he waa enabled immediately to The late President of the Royal Aea- 

turn his talents lo account. He made demy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 10 wUnn 

drawings which were exposed in the be had been introduced on bia frM 

windows of Mr. Cribb the cairer and coming to London, extended to him 

gilder in Holbom, from the profits of the kindest encouragement and |wo> 

wiitch, though sold at a very low rate, tection. tn IB05, the yaar of Ida ar- 

he was enabled lo repay his biher the rival ia London, eommcDced ths 

Hve pounds he had received, in less Sodety of Painters In Watar- colours; 

than a twelvemonth; and be now found and in 1813 he became an exhibitor in 

himself in a state of independence, the nintli annual eihibilion of the So- 

He lived with a moat scrupulous at- ciety; and he was elected member 

lention to economy. To become a the foltowijig year. Tired of mating, 

great painter was worth the sacrifice of the Society were suffering for want of 

every penonal comfort : he would have some permanent gallery, and Robaon 

been satisfied lo live on bread and actually took the rooma in Pali Mall 

water. East on bii own retponaibility, and by 

About 1S08 lie resolved on publish- thia bold measure gave to the Society 

ing a view of hia native city. He was a local habitstion nnd a name. As an 

encouraged by a large list of sub- active member of a Society, Mr. Rob* 

■cribers; and the succeas whioh attended son's chsiscter appears in a new light 

the publicBliun gave him new vigour. Hitherto he has been seen struggling 

He had now got fundsin his pocket, with difficulties which concerned only 

and a sufHcienc stock of information in his own interests and reputation. Now 

bis mind, to enable him to put in prac- lie ia found mingling himself up with 

lice a scheme he bad long contem- the feelings and intercsta of others, and 

plated, of visiting the Highlands of acting for the benefit of the whole. ' 

Scotland. Our young artist eiperi- In illustrating thia part of his life, we 

eneed a full meaaure of that high cannot do better than copy the contents 

excitement common to every man of of a letter from Robson's oldest friend 

Imagination, when he first finds himself and most trusty coadjutor, himself ■ 

amongst the mountains. The guides still distinguished artist. ■' Tbe gtandaim 

rtmember the antics be performed the of hislifeformany years," saysthiscoiv 

morniug he walked out to the banks of respondent, " was to ensure the suoxaa 

Loch Katrine. That he might enter of the Society. Day and night it waa 

euiraly into the romance of the coun- always in his thoughts ; the wh<^ 

Hy, ba dmsed himself as a shepherd, strength of hia mind and body waa 

•nd with his wallet at his back, and directed to this one obiect. His eveo- 

Scott'* poems in his pocket, he wan- ings were devoted to visiting the men- 

defcd over the mountains at all hours bars ; exhorting, encouraging, aod in 

■ad in all seaaons. He was standing many cases, at his own riak, comnis- 

by the door of the little inn at Loch sroning theia lo execute picture* tot 

Katrine, when some gentlemen and tbe benefit of the exhibition. I could 

- tadiea (travellen) arrived. They called tcU a thousand iiMtutcea of Iv exti*.' 

out toihe laddie loukc their portman- ordinary seal from my owb parsniMl 

lean. Robaon immediately complied, knowledge. I could naoie mmf at 
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llwir obligatioBS to Rotuoo for tlw duiaer, mnd over a botUe of right good 

«uueiu endeaBours he was constantly whisky vowed an eternal frientUhip. 

■nakiag to Hdvaace tbeit interest! and Intbeneigbboutbuodof Blair Aiboll 

thai reputation. Once he tet off on he waa discovered by llie Duke ot Athr 

the Ian day of the exhibition to hia oil, wba imiiled on hia coming to 

fiiond tba late Bisbopof Dutbam (Dr. dine with him. It has already been 

Barringten), to induce him to purchaw ttiled (hat Eebson's only dregs nss 

■.picture that aeemed likely lo go back that of a Highland shepherd. ' [He re- 

to tha Utkc unsold, and he returned presented to his Gntce bow unfit ha 

in tHuiaph with Ihe money in his liand. was in such costume to join a fashipn. 

Never sbaU I fiiiget the Joy with which able pari; i but no eini&e was admit- 

ha.canw to- tell me of the successful (ed, and he went. Few men. could g/f 

teimioatiaB of the amngements which tbrough a scene of this kind beUer tfiaij 

MCUivd to liough the sculptor, alio a Robson. There waa a siokple dignity 

Mtila of the county of Durham, the about bim. The surprise hia dinnei 

monument of Bishop Middleton.' He dress occasioned was soott changed into 

tbmgkt ibighly of Ijough's genius, and respect for bis talents and chataclsf, 

bewBS greatly inatrumenta] in enabling and the lasting friendship of the. Duke 

t|u« raeritorions sculptor to suimount of Atholl and his family waa the result 

iba. impedimenta that stood in the way of the adventure. Many of it«b«oa!s 

of.Jjia RucoesB. Lending or advancing most valuable acquaintance .were made 

rataey, giving commisaiooa to aasist in these soliiudei. It was in tlw 

lufl brother artists, buying frames, to Highlands be first met with Mr. Al- 

lend for pictures that he feared might null of Clapham, who proved a irivn4 

be injured in their eAect by being in- to him when he stood most in need, a^ 

adequately framed; — these were bc- assistance. . He almost lived at Mr. 

(ions be was constantly performing, Alnutt's house, during the lime that hf 

vbera he thought the painter's talents wat preparing for publication bis work 

<teei[<red, oi hu deficiency of means of tbe Grampian Manntsint. 

required sucli asustance. In all this Though eepecially inspiied by the 

kitt4lien Ibere was never the smallest scenery of tbe Highlands, Robson did 

ostentation. not confine himself to Scoilsnd ; he 

The aeUvily of B«bson's own life, vitiled bis native county, Durham, the 

aad the iateiue iateresi be felt in the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmure- 

succass ef the Society to which he bad laud, made himseif familiar wiib the 

attBched himself, did not prevent his mountains of North Wales, and crotseil 

annual excursions to the Highlands of over to Ireland for the purpose of 

Scotland. He viiiled (continues the painting the Lake of Klllsrney. These 

sarae correspondent) every iske, vale, transactions first brouglit him into con- 

and mountain, through the whole ei- nection with the Sketching Socielyi 

tent of the Orampisns. formed by a party of artists who met at 

Drawing one day in a retired nook each other's bouses, for tbe purpose of 

JH the neigbbourbood of Loch Katrine, indulging in the delights of composj- 

the majestic figure of Kemble the actor tiun. Kobson's sight would .not allow, 

scsrted up before him like a vision, of his drawing, but it was one of hia. 

He waa w^pped in a travelling cloak, greatest pleasurea lo attend tha meet- 

wliicli paiflly concealed his person, inga, and watch the crealione of ibe. 

Coriolaau* on tlie lieardi of Tullue evening. A year before his death ba 

AuGdiuB cinte into the arti^'s mind ; was elected by acclamation an honorary 

aad wbeti tl)« actor, arttr introducing member, and in no place will his cheer* 

hiowieU', and requesting hia company to ful countenance and good humour be 

.dianrr, said, with rather a tragedy ait, more missed, tlian ia tha meetitt^B (i£ 

" iaorpiMe, sir, you know who I am.", itaatsodety. 

RabsoD lepUed, m the. same time, — ILeference to these .re«v>t «ircumr 

. , stances briuga the narrative lo sv^y 

" TboU'iiMt a grim sppcanmce, and melwicboly close. In the beginning of 

- iky fsce- August 1833, Robson west witli hja 

Bmi» ^ contnuHid in't. esteemed friend Mr. Hills, the anim^ 

Tlmi caaat he no other than Juha Phi- painter, to the island of Jersey, from 

i,.K ilif l^eoible," . whe»ce lie arrived in town to attend «. 

V. >'-r'ii -,'" ineeitng of the Sketching Society on 

VOL. XIX. a o 
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the asd, for the purpose of bidding IT90 he was made Poit Captain. At 

adieu to Mr. Le>l[e (one of itt most the commenccmeDt of the war with 

rallied merabera), who waa about to France, he obtained the commHnd of 

quit England for America. On the the Brilliant frigate, stationed in the 

Wednesday following, he embarked in North Sea, and was afterwanis employ- 

eicellent beslth and Bpiriu on board ed in the reduction of Calvi, He next 

the James Watt sleam-boal, with the commanded the Aretbusa, in the eipe- 

inlenlion of tisiting his frienda in the dition under Sir J. B. Warren, agaiost 

north. He waa landed at Stockton- Quiberon. In 1804 he was appointed 

upon-Teei on the Slat, eitiemelf ill ; to the Swiftsurc, in wliich ship, after 

medical aid waa immediately procured, cruising on the Spanish coasi, he ac- 

but it was not possible to stop the pro- companied Lord Nelson to the West 

gressof his disorder. He died on the 8th Indies, in pursuit of the combined 

ofScp[ember,inthe4£thyeBrofhisage. fleeta of France and Spain. Subse- 

Therewaasomelhingsoeiiraordinary quently, he commanded the Koyal 

in the circumstances attending his sud- Sovereign and Gibraltar of SO guru. 

den illnetis and death, that his fVienda In 1 BOS he was promoted to the rank of 

wished for a post mortem eiamination. Rear. Admiral, in 1H13 tothatof Vice- 

The viscera, on being cKpoied, eiliibit- Admiral, and in 18S5 Admiral i^ the 

ed generally a natural and healthy ap- White. 

pearance, with the eiception of the Adm. Robinson Toanied in 1799 

stomach, which displayed marks of Mrs. Shirley, of Fulieney Street, Badi, 

intense inflammation. The little fluid who died in ]Sll. — Marihali't Royal 

found in it being submitted to the ac- AWnf Biagmjihy. 
tion of thymical test^ underwent no RONALDS, Mr. Hugh, of Brent- 

change,andahowednntthe8lighleat9Jgii ford, nurseryman; Nov. 1833 ; in bis 

of_ containing any metallic sail. The 74th jeer. 

origin of (his inflammation Mill remains He was born at that place, March 4tfai 

a secret. It is, however, remarkable 1759, and waa married to Elizabeth 

that seven of the pBswngers in the Clarke, Sept. 91li, 1764. He spent 

ateam-boat were " flffecled more or his long and useful life in a strict »d- 

less in the same way," and that the last herence to certain maiims and rulea, 

and indeed the only words spoken by which he seems to have imbibed from 

Bobson after his brother Mr. James bis father, who ivas a nurseryman, and 

Robson's arrival from Durham were, carried on business at the same place. 

" I am poisoned." At the early age of fourteen, he wag 

A relation who has known him from intrusted wiili considerable manage- 
his earliest years, thus sums up bis ment of his father's buuness, for wbich 
character. In his childhood and be acquired a strong attachment^ and 
youth he was honest-hearted and cheer- in which happy employment tie spent 
ful ; in the different relations of life he his whole life. During his early bo- 
was kind, affectionate, straightforward, tanical studies, he formed an eitensiTe 
and honourable ; in his profession his Herbarium, collected chiefly from the 
indefatigable and intense labour and botanic garden and arboretum at Kew, 
■ludy, from an age when commonly the with the assistance of the late and the 
hours are wasted, laid tlic foundation present Mr. Alton. This Herbarium 
□fBwell-eamedfame,BndhiBdelightful is not now in eiistence, but some of 
works will long please the eye of all. the specimens have been rescued from 
His fellow artists will long feel his decay, and preserved in a Honus Sic- 
loss. — Geritkman'i Magadne. cub in the possession of his family. 

ROBINSON, Mark, Esq., Admiral Mr. Ronalds wrote an excellent treu- 

oftlie White; Feb. SI. 1B34; at Fresh- tise on the different varieties of brocoli, 

field near Bath; aged SO. in the Transactions of the Horticul- 

This gallant officer waa son of R«Br- tural Sodely, of which he was one of 

Admiral Robinson, who lost a leg in the earliest members. He was also the 

, the action off' Cape Henry, SepL 5. author of a splendid work on Apples. 

1781, and died in 1739. He entered It appears that more than fifty years 

the navy at an early age, and became ago, many of the subjects illustrated in 

Commander same time previous to tbe this work were under his own care and 

conclusion of the American war ; and, cultivation, and thatuncetbatperiodhe 

during the peace that fol lowed, he com- had uninterruptedly pursued tbe study, 

manded the Trimmer sloop. In Sept, and added to his collection of the dmM 
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dn^cc and valuable fruilB. Tbia work 
is cmb*Ui»hed with numerous drawings 
by his daughter li^liiabelb, in ■ slyle 
of taste and heauty which has been 
equalled by ftw, even of the raoil emi- 
nent fruit and flower pointers of the 
day. It is dedicated lo the Duke of 
Northumberland, and it Is atsted in the 
preface that the author had for more 
(Iian half a century, been in the unin- 
terrupted enjoyment of the patronage 
of bis Grace and his noble predecessors. 
In alluding, in this work, to Mr, 
Knight^a theory respecting thedecayof 
species of fruits, the author obsenes, 
*' tliat species 3S well as individuals of 
fruits, have their periods of infancy, 
maturity, aod old age; but the period 
at wliich they tend again to eitinction, 
is very difficult to determine." One 
handred copies of this work were sold, 
many of which were purchased by the 
first nobility. 

Up to the last week of his life, Mr. 
lUinBlds was engaged, with the assist- 
ance of his sons, in planting the grounds 
of the New General Cemetery at Kcn- 
aal Green ; he took a lively interest in 
this undertaking, and was honoure<l 
with the confidence of the Directors of 
the Company, in selecting and furnish- 
ing from his nurseries at Brentford 
more than 14.000 trees and shrubs, to 
ornament and grace this last abode of 

Mr. Ronalds was characlerised by a 
genuine and natural politeness of mind. 
He was a dissenter, and all 
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'. Bradshaw, 
Mr. Gellib»nd, Mr. Heineken. and 
Mr. Geary. Id bia reb'gion he was 
unostentatious but constant; a true 
aoltlierofChrist, hestood fast, Ue fought 
B good fight, and finished his course 
with faith. — Oenllemait'i Magasi/te. 
> RYLANCE, Richard, Esq. ; June 6. 
IB34; in London J aged 53- 

Mr. Rylance was a gentleman of 
great talents and laried acquirements. 
By Messrs. Longman and Co. his ahili. 
ties, information, and industry were well 
known, and justly appreciated; his pen 
had been eitensiveiy employed by them 
for many years ; and he was the author 
and translator of a multitude of publi- 
cations, altttough, as to no one of them, 
we believe, is his name attached, he was 
not so distinguished in the literarj- 
world M he migiit otherwise have been. 



Mr. Rylance was a native of Bolton, in 
Lancashire. His early boyhood »as 
passed in Liverpool, where he was ho- 
noured by the especial notice of the late 
Mr. Roscoe, of whose .kindness he a1- . 
ways spoke with the warmest gratitude, 
and who put him to school under the 
celebrated Lempriere. Here he ac- 
quired the classical languages with ex- 
traordinary facility ; and afterwards 
became so accomplished a linguist, that 
he could read, write, and speak with 
fluency.'no fewer than eighteen tongues, 
and not long before his death was closely 
studying the Welsh and CeUic, for the 
purpose of composing an ethnic essay 
on the affinities of all languages. With 
ancient history and literature he wan 
profoundly acquainted ; and his racy 
English style was evidently formeil on 
(hatoftbeageof Eliiabeth, In politics 
be was a liberal Whig; and in religion, 
altbough differing from some of his 

steadily and faitiifully attached to the 
church of England. Two of his most 
recent productions were, ■■ An Eiplan- 
ation of Ihe Doctrines of Christianity," 
and " An Exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer i"both of which have been men- 
tioned in seieral critical publications 
with the commendation which the ra- 
tional piety of the author, and the sim- 
plicity and dearneM of his statements, 
arguments, and illuatrations deserved. 
Ofthe excellent qualities of hisbeort.lhe 
filial tenderness with which he watched 

able motber (who died not above four 
years ago) afforded a convincing proof. 
Thvre were few pleasanler companions 
than Mr. Rylance. The variety of his 
knowledge, tha cheerfulness of his dis- 
position, the unaffectedness of his cha. 
racter, and even the occasional touch of 
eccentricity in his manners, all contri. 
buted to make him as amusing and 
agreeable an associate as we ever en- 
countered at the convivial hoard. — Li. 
terary Gaseltf. 



SAWYER, Sir Herbert, K.C.B , 

Admiral of the White; November 1.1. 
1S3S; at Bath, in his TOtb year; uni- 
versally regretted by his lamily and 
f.iends. 

This officer was the eldest son of 

Admiral Herbert Sawyer, of whom the 

fallowing anecdote has been related : — 

•' Captain Sawyer of the Active frigate, 

6 G 2 
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and CapUin Fownsll of the Facorite station, where he beld the rhief com- 
■loop, paid Iheir uldreiBei al the aame msnd for nearlj three jean. 
time lo two listen, and were ravDursbly Towards the latter end of iai3. Vice- 
received by them ; but their father, a Adniirsl Sawyer hoisted his 6ag ta 
merchant of immeose property at Lis- Commander-in-chief at Cork ; and on 
bon, although sensible of tt>eir penonal the 3d of January, 1815, he was nomi- 
tnerit, objected to their want of fortune, naled aK.C.B. He hasleAason.a 
and desired that they would discontinue lieutenant in the nav;. — ManhalTi 
their courtship until their circumstances Jtoyal MUitary Calendar. 
were much improved ; which waa SKYRING, Commander George 
iborllj the case, 1^ the prize-money 'William: barbarously murdered by tlie 
gained by the csptureof the Hermione, natives of Cape Roiaa, on the coast of 
a Spanish register ship, in 1T62. Soon Africa, Dec. 22. 1S33. 
after the earthquake happened at Lis- This eicellent officer was the son of 
ban, and deprived the merchant of all Major Skyring, ufthe Royal Artillery, 
his properly, ITie generous Captains, who was stationed many years at Gib- 
immedialely on hearing it, repaired to nitlar. He served for nearly four yeata 
that place, where yielding to the full on board the Aid. sloop of war, under 
and noble gratification of love and the command of Captain W. H. Smyth, 
friendship, they settled an annuity on where, having gained some knowledge 
the father, and married his daughters." of marine surveying, he condncled 
Sir Herbert Sawyer served under his himself so as to ensure his promotion. 
father during the war with our Trans- Having acquired the rank ofLieuleuan^ 
Mlaotic colonies, at the conclusion of he was employed with Lieut. Hewitt 
" ' " ■ . . . .. ■, on the east coast of England, till, at the 

I recommendation of Captain Smith, he 
, sailed in the Beagle for South America; 
as an assistant eurveyoi, nnder the 
orders of Captain King. In this ap- 
pointment he so ably acquitted himself, 
that the name of " Skyring Water •" 
vras given to a vast lake which he <Iis- 
covered on the north side of tlie Strait 
moved about the year 1795, into the of Magellan ; and on the unfortunate 
Nassau of 64 guns, and cruised in her suicide of Commander Stokes, he ob- 
on the coast of Ireland, and with the lained the temporary command of the 
North Sea fleet, until the autumn of Beagle. In this, however, he waa 
1T9T, when he was appointed to the superseded ; but so useful had he 
Saturn 74, attached to the Western proved to tlie expedition, that Captain 
squadron. In the spring of 1799, he Beaufort, the hydrographer, moved the 
succeeded Sir Henry Trollope in the Admiralty to grant him a commander'a 
command of the Russell, also a third, commission, whicJk he obtained IQ 
rate, and continued in that ship (ill the FeEiruary, ISSa 

beginning of 1801, when he joined the No person could have been more 
Juste, of SO guns, and accompanied happy than he was at being appointed 
Sir Robert Calder to the West Indies, lo the command of the Mtna, a sur- 
in pursuit of a French squadron that veyiiig ship, in the autumn of 1833. 
iad escaped from Brest, but which He sailed for the coast of Africa, to 
Initea'l of crossing the Atlantic, had complete iheeiamination of its western 
proceeded up ibe Mediterranean. shores. It appears that he had landed 

Subsequently lo his return to £ng- from his gig on the 29d of December, 
landi Captain Sawyer was appointed to for the purpose of ascertaining the po- 
■Uperintend the payments of the ships siiion of Cape Roxas ; and having no 
at Plymouth, where he remuaed until apprehension of hostility on the part of 
advanced to the rank of Eear-Admiial, tlie natives, his boat was armed b ith 
Oct. 2. 1807. About the month of only a couple of muskets. Theunfor. 
May, 1810, he lioistedhisAagasseeoiut tunate CommaniJer proceeded to (be 
in command al Portsmouth ; and on summit of an eminence, about noon, 
.the 31st July, 1810, was promoted (o with his instruments, accompanied by 
Ihe rank of Vice- Admiral. Towards a midshipman and hiacoiswaln. Many 
Ihe latter end of that year he proceeded nativbs gathered around ; but this being 
in Ihe Africa of 64 guns lo tlie Halifax a usual occurrence, it eicited no alaml. 
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tiK several attempti at theft were made in sketching vhich he appeared to taks 
by tbem. While this was passing, the a partkular pleasure. He was known, 
report of a musket was beard, which however, as an archileclural draughts- 
was sooQ after followed by a second dis- man only, and more than thirty subjects 
charge, and upon tbe Captain going to engraved in " Hie Penn; Magazine " 
ascertain the cause, he found the four were uLen from hia drawings. He 
irvd by tbe natives, wbo also acca«onaUy eitubiled his sketches 
" ' ' it Someraet House, and iliere were a 
s' aground, having landeJ at few in ihe last SufTolk Street Eihibi- 
higb water. A general scuffle now took tion. He had been much abroad, and 
place, in attempting to quell which has left a considerable number of er- 
poor Skyring was shot by Ihe negro tremely clever skclcbes, taken wliile on 
chief, and afterwards speared with various continental tours- 
savage barbarity ; and, at the same In mind and mannera, and for ex- 
moment, the coxswain was also slain, celtence of temper and disposition, Mr. 
](esislance being hopeless, tbe survivors Smatlwood was highly estimable. It 
fled into a patch of brushivood, where is feared that the rei ajigutl/g domi, 
they dodged their pursuers, until they added to great exertions made to sup- 
were rescued by the ship's cutter, port ■ young and increasing family, 
which happened to be sounding along- brought on a brain teier, which in a 
shore. Meantime, the suspicions of tlie few days terminated the existence of 
officers on board tbe JEUm and Raven, this valuable and very excellent young 
cruising in the offing, were ejciled by man. — Gentleman's Magadne. 
observing Uiai tbe gig was hauled up SMITH, John Gordon, M.D. 
high and dry. Lieutenant KelleU The following facts, in addition to 
thereupon manned and armed tlie boats, the memoir of this able but imprudent 
and having driven aW tbe natives by person, which appeared in our last 
discharges of grape from the Kaven, volume, may, perhaps, aid in correcting 
made a landing. Tbey found the the hatlucinaUons of genius and talent 
Captun's body pierced with no fewer which have so often been fatal to their 
than seveniy-four wounds; but that of possessora. 

the coiBwain bad been carried olT. The Smith was born of reputable parents 

remains were committed to the deep on at Aberdeen, in Scotland, about the 

the following morning with all the year 1788: such was his own account 

solemnity in the power of the officers of his age to the present writer when 

and people, among whom their new comparing the periods of their attend- 

commander had become deservedly be- ance at the Marischal College. Of this 

loved, from the suavity of his dispoiiCioa aima mater, which has produced not a 

and the kindness of bis heart. — United few distinguished men. Smith was. 

Service J'lurmd. witliout observable effort, a very credit. 

SMALLWOOD, Mr. William idjle specimen. He became a good 

Frome; April 2S. 1834; aged ST. classical scholar, and imbibed a lasts 

Tliia rising young artist, whose name for general iiiemtute. in which he de- 
is mentioned with honour by the Di- sultorily exhibited extensive powers and 
rector of the Society of Antiquities in mucb genius. He was instructed in 
vol. iiiv. of tbe " Ardjaotogia," was surgery and medicine; and his first 
known comparatively U> few ; but from distinction in his profession was as as- 
his merit deserved to be known to all ststant surgeon to the 13th Lancers, of 
wbo make tbe fine arts the subject of which corps in his vocation he shared 
attention. He was born at Peasemarah, the glories of tbe Peninsula and Wa- 
in Surrey, on the 24th of June, 1806. terloo, as also iu duties in the army 
His father was the proprietor of, and that afterwards occupied France. His 
for many years reuded in, the Grand . military lifefumishedhimnotonlywith 
Hotel, Covent Garden. He was professional experience, but with od- 
brougtit up under Mr. Cuttinghani as venture, and a general excitement of 
an architect, but never followed that his powers; and he consequently re- 
profeasion, preferring that of an artist, turned to England futi of energy, and 
His education naturally led him to ar- with various resolutions foritseierdse. 
chitectural drawing, which he practised He paid his duty to his profession by 
with unusual skill7both as to feeling contributing tj{ medical publications j 
and facility of execution, but perliaps be also contributed to otliers of a mis- 
liis natural inclinstiou was for figures, cellaneous nature, and tartly to '■ The 
G G 3 
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MiliUrf Register," a periodical which, 
among those of other distinguished 
pens, has to hooHl oT Mr- Kempe's first 
notes on " Noviomagus ;" ond gsve rise 
to (he iimilsr works of more pretension 
In the present day, 

Smith was receired in good Borietj, 
and maUe himself acceptable not onlyby 
his general Intelligence, but by a plea- 
sant and genllemanly exercise of wit 
and humour, particularly in his deline- 
ation of the manners of the north-east 
of Scotland 1 such as have been fur- 
nished from higiier quarters on the 
aoulh and west. Of his military ad. 
ventures he wss not prodigal, an absli. 



vellers. 



r anecdote w 






rought 



don, and a conalant attendant »t tfaa 
theam in Windmill Street, which iiai 
bean the Tenerated name of Huuler; 
and here Smith's memory would obtairi 
honour if an anecdote rould be nanaled, 
wilb regard tothetreatmentofauhjects^ 
and the loss which science experiencea 
from thoughtless impropriety in tha 
young. It was a female ca.se. He 
resided at this lime with his family in 
one ofihe old houses in Scotland Yard, 
whicli, it is helieied, was derived from 
some small office holdeo by his father ; 
and from its neighbourhood he spent 
most of his leisure with a friend in 
Pall Mall. There an»e his lint deter- 
mination in regard to medical jurisjva- 
deuce, and that friend had the delight 



Budie< 









table, wliich may be here p 
a specimen: — Smith, as was his custom, 
after a liattle, when he had done all he 
could for Ilia own palienis, went over 
the field of Waterloo, with a small pa- 
trol, to see if there were any, whether 
friend or enemy, that could be assisted 
or comforted. On their passage through 
heaps of dead, he thought he heard a 
moan, and Baid, '• Here is one living !" 
The Bergeant was, as this valuable rank 
of non-commissioned ofilcerB almost 
always is, attentive, but could hear 
nothing. Smith encouraging him the 
while he eiurled himself in removing 
bodies, boih beard a feeble voice, eja- 
culating, as a last efforl, " Oh, Smith ! 
dont you know me ? " It was the good 
and brave Colonel Fonsonby, the be- 
loved of his regiment, who, after being 
very badly wounded, had been left 
among the dead, ' ' 



lecture in a little temporary tl 
headed by the Director- Genera I of the 
Army Medical Board, Mr. Guthrie, 
whose name is a host, and others of tha 
roost able men, both profesaional and 
otherwise. 

While prosecuting this study whh 






:ain his 



AblesE 



regim. 



Iiapa mankind. The 
forbear from adding another anecdote 
of Smith's frietid. Surgeon Egan, As 
the army passed through the Peninsula, 
he perceived, by ihe highway aide, a 
native female cherishing a BritlBh sol- 
dier's infant child, and hopeless of its 
fate. Egan placed it before him on 
his horse, protected it throughout the 
campaign, brought it to England, and 
it is now, in all probDhitity, a happy 
man, through a variety of most eiira. 
ordinary circumstances too long to nar- 

Smitli, it should he said, had before 
this (being early M.A.) obtained his 
degree of Doctor in BJedicine. He 
was, wliile eserciang his versatile ge- 



fame, and smooth hTs passage through 
life. The late Duke of Sutherland 
had proposed to take into his house as 
a sort of domestic physician, a man of 
some intellect, who would have the 
benefit of his library, and the noble col- 
ieelion ofMSS. He thought he should 
prefer a military man, and still more 
one who had served at Waterloo ; the 
salary to be 200/. a year, and a (iSfe. 
The good Kr Gilbert Blanc was con- 
sulted ; he naturally applied to Sir 
James M'Gregor, whose ready kind- 
heartedness promptly named Dr.Smith, 
as embracing aU the rrjuioMi. Smilb 
ran to bis friend to tell him, and ask 

pacity for such an occupation. His 
friend's answer was short: "Do not 
darespeak tome till you iAve concluded 
the engagement, and prepared to fulfil 
the recommendation of your worthy pa- 
trons." He did conclude, with privi- 
lege of lecturing at the Rcyal Institu- 
tion, and this friend availed himself of 
one opportunity to look at him at his 
establishment at Bridgewater House. 
He found Itim, surrounded by shelves 
of MS8., Ofl (he ground fioor, taking 
his allowed pint of wine after dituier. 
His friend frequently enquired how he 
found Lord Stafford, and was asto- 
nished to learn that he saw little of him. 
" What !" said Ihe friend, " domeslio 
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pfaysician, >Dd ue little of bis lordahip! 
ft is your business every rooroing to 
tnquire oT hi« beaJlh, and if convenient 
to see him." He said he was timid of 
intnision : nor could his friend rally 
midily 






i Aberd. 



dialect, lectured at ease before learned 
profowors. Ladj Slsfford, however, 
with a goodnesi of which Smitli was 
forewarned by kis friend, meetinz him 
on llie stairs, at once relieved him. 
Her ladyihip enquired if he had been 
with Lord Stafford, and receiving a 
timid negative, added, " 1 am sure he 
will be glad to see you," immediately 
introducing him. General couyers- 
ation and further intercourse waa the 
result; and he afterwards, beaidespro- 
feuionsl attention and converulion, 
read to his Lorddiip for an iKiiir or two 
together, and was introduced at dinner 
to the best company. 

It is proper here to bear testimony 
to Smith's Glial and fraternal feelings. 
His father died, the house in Scotland 
Yard was pulled down, and in his 
prosperity he waa consideraU of his 
mother and sisters. He took and gen- 
teelly furnished a house for them at the 
corner of Trevor Square, and mode 
every eiertion to oblainfor them patron- 
age in I boarding school, for which the 
Miss Smiths had received a suitable edu- 
cation. It did not, after a considerable 
trial, succeed, but this made no differ- 
ence in his protection : he evinced any 
thing but sordid feetiug. 

Another testimony is due to his pro- 
fesMonal capacity. He accompanied 
the noble family with which be was 
now domiciled to their patriarchal 
castle of Dun Robin, in Sutherland- 
(hiro, where the then Marquis was 
threatened with blindness. Smith felt 
tlie responsibility under which he lay, 
while be did all that his best judgment 
dictated, and recommerded the call 
from Edinburgh of the best advice. 
An eminent character wenteipress, and 
when he saw what had been done, said 
it was precisely what he should have re- 
commended, and tliat if Ite remained he 
could do no better than advise that Dr. 
Smith should go on as he had begun. 

Events withdrew his friend from the 
capital for a time, and on his temporary 
return he found Smith established at 
Dorking ea a physician, with some 
highly respectable patronage, but still 
attending his lectures and professional 
meetings in the metropolis. 'J'licy 



were then again separated awhile, when 
accident led to an interview at the Por- 
tugal Hotel. Smith was lying on a 
bencli in the box in wiiich a profes- 
sional gentleman had dined with him. 
He seized hold of bis friend, implored 

with him all night, L he wished to 
converse on bad conduct he had re- 
ceived from almost the whole pro. 
fession ; these being declined, ha 
demanded a promise that he should be 
there to breakfast by eight the follow- 
ing morning. This was promised, and 
with much inconvenience performed, 
from a distance. Smith had departed 
for Durkjog at seven ! Tliere was no 
doubt he then laboured under aberration 
of mind. 

That friend shortly after quitted 
England for some years. In the au- 
tumn of 1831, however. Smith again 
found him in the suburbs of London. 
Tiie condition of both, indeed, was 
altered, though his friend still pre- 
served something of domestic life. 
Smith narrated his medico- forensic 
adventures, told of a book he had 
published on " The Brilisli Army in 

liad brought upon him, and afterward* 
of his contemplating n work on For. 
lugal. On being told he must now 
bear with a frugal dinner, and no 
longer eipect wine, he readily agreed ; 
hut afiemarrjs solicited that some com- 
nion spirit miglit be obtained for him, 
which he drank without dilution, saying 
water injured him. This was (he first 
mark of eicess or vulgarity observed 
in him by his old friend. He sub- 
sequently took to bim some quires of 
note-paper, containing Sketches of 
Santarem; on which, as usual, such 
defects as occurred were pointed out- 
He lingered by the fire till late, talked 
of lecturing again, and was en- 
couraged. It was now only that his 
friend ventured to hint an enqniry on 
■lis leaving Lord Stafford and Dorlung, 
when Smith, evading the first question, 
stated that he had been respectably situ- 
ated at the latter place, and told of the 
families in which he attended, and his 
profits; ofsome disagreements which his 
mother had with his sei'vants, and some 
professional enmity, which bad ended in 
making his mother a party to his being 
consigned to a mad-house, whence he 
was removed to the military lunatic 
hospital at Chatham. His former liu> 
mour here broke out in a description 
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tt tti* appraberuioni enlenained of bit debtt, 4iid bouted of being ifaaMtji 
him by tbe pcnons emploTcd there, to be prorided for from mne poliUoal 
bti being etcurcd ind dieted •■ a con- inHtitation, to vhidi be ^tldl; talked 
Hnned lunatic, and tlie difficulty of hii ofbiTingaltucbed bimEelf. Ooenquiiy 
(dttaining an eiamination, wiiich, how. at Ibe bouse of a worthy medical coo- 
ever, ended in bis tliscliarge. nection io Foley Place, it appeared that 
Afler oome alnence, Smitb again ap- arran^menta bad beco made for his 
peared to apolDgise lo bia friend for K-eturing there, wilb good bopea of bis 
UD^tie conduct towoidB him; be wai getting a clus; that an jntroductor/ 
act at eaie upon it, and another bbort lecture had beenGied one morning: on 
absence took place, during which that bia arriTal after time, his powan, from 
friend, from unavoidable circumstances, wbateier cause, had failed him I 
had been ileeped in adversity. This No more was known of Smith by bia 
friend was quitting his door early on a fiiend for some month*, till a letter 
(krk black iDoming in NoTember, to reached him from tbe Fleet Prison, 
■eek needful rvconrcea for the day that written in a high lone of proposition of 
was lo pass over him, when Smith pre- aomething useful &r both. Smith wa* 
Mnled hims«lf, and in a most subdued answered, tliat if any thing could be 
tone uttered:— "I am no longer donefor Aimw^, ilsbouldbcattempted, 
worthy (o visit you ; I am an outcast ; but only on that score. He accepted 
I only want the manuscript I left with those terms, and his friead hastened lo 
you (o take to the Strand (where a the Fleet Prison. Smith was nowbera 
bookseller thinks he will buy it,) as a to be found. Prisoners and lumkeyi 
last re^urce." His friend told bim searched in vain ; and ii wns only when 
Oiey Here too similar in circumstances going away that, casting his eye M- 
for such an address ; that he was him. ward the Boutb-westcomeroflhecourl, 
aelf, though ill, going out from nece^ be perceived a soliury musing figure, 
*ity, and they might as well walk which at the aame moment rushed ima 
together. They did bo, and on the way bis arms. Enquiries as to his chance 
Smith said, that tlie landlord of his of iiberation were thus answered : — 
obscure lodging in Mary-le-Bone, had " I want no liberation, God bless you ! 
tnined hi ii out and seiied all be had I am happier than I have been for 

tbr rent ; that he had been just barely years. I write for , and I get 

ibellered for a night or two for charity, four pounds a week — come, take some- 
but could be so no longer. At they thing — you can have brandy, any- 
proceeded through Leicester Square, a thing ! *' On its b«ng declined, b* 
dense fog aet in, which caused great proposed that his fiiend, whom he had 
disorder. His friend remarked, •' This usually considered rather a palroo, 
{•indeed such a banging and drowning should attend there, aiust him with 
day as the French ascribe lo us ; but ideas to go forth under his name, and 
added: — share profits. Scnilh had evidently 
then lost caste, itcolleclioD, and seoti- 
' When all tbe blandishments of life ment. Because his friend did not 



re gone 



accede, he wrote to him in a maddened 



The coaiBrd sneaks to death, the breiK style ; he afterwards wrote an apology; 

iae on /' " bath were naturally disregarded by one 

who was himself in a slate of body and 

*' Do you Ihiak so," said Smirb ; " I mind hardly capable of sustaining biui' 

doDbt it." self, much less of bearing the abeira- 

Smi^ tried many booksellers on this lions of othen. He heard no more of 

rircuit in vain. At length, on return- Smitli till Ihe roroner'a inquest thrilled 

ing from Leadenhall Street, and jusi upon him suddenly in the reports of ttia 

m they had reached St. Paul's, his Journals, 

friend recollected Messrs. Rsher, of Such are aftw of the incidents that 

Newgate Street. Smith, in despair, occur in tbe life of this unhappy per- ■ 

objected lo return ; the other insisted, aon. Many others remain untoli^ sach 

Md had ibe pleasure to see him come as meeting, at a Uvem id Chelsea, the 

out from the door without the parcel, respectable leader of the band at the 

Be soon after received OM. for his MS. Royal Military Asylum, when he found 

of •' Santarem," &c. His friend saw him lo be the same person dwt had 

bim only once afterwards, wiien he assisted him, on Ihe field of Waterloo, 

Staled lliat he etbausted it in paying in ampulaljng Iheann of Marshal- Ney'a 
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groooi, wbO resisUd at the immiDeDt prudent to accept tba app<dnt]DeDt tf 

buard of hift lifb. commtisioner of itunps. Th«offic«i)i»< 

However, enoiigh hai been ihoiin to qusliiied him for litting in Parliainent, 

cause an adrjitionsl ugb for poor human and indred would have been a bar to 

nature, and lo reiterule the ndmimble his diBtiiiguiBhing btmself much in any 

caution of Julmson on the fste of Sa- line as a public man, had he been am- 

vage, that ■' those who disregard the bilious of higb station, or oillinf; lo 

common maxims of life nill make undergo the labour wIjtcIi »ould bant 

knonUdge useless, wit ridiculous, and led (□ fortune. But Ihougb he nevCT 

genius contemptible ! " — Genlleman'i became the coDeague of alatesmen, bs 

Magaatie- was sought as Ibeir companion ; and at 

SPENCER, ths Him. 'William his houie in Cunon Street, the (wo 

Robert ; son of the late Lord Charles great political opponents, Mr. Pitt and 

Spencer, and nephew of the late Duke Mr. Foi, met at least once as upott 

of Marlborough; at Paris, where he had neutral ground, and enjoyed the diarms 

resided for the last ten years ; Oct. 22. of literary converulioo and polished 

1S34 ; in the 66ch year of his sge. wit, unleavened by party feeling or a 

William Robert Spencer, known lo struggle for superiority. Among those, 

the reading public only as a literary too, with whom he lived on terras of in- 

cbiracter, as the author of many poems timacy, were the Prince of Wale*, 

— some of which will transmit his name Sheridan, Dr. Laurence, Sidney Smith, 

to posterity, when, perhaps, his family Horner, and others of deservedly high 

will be forgotten — was one of the most Teputation, 

highly-gifled and accomplished men of While younR, Mr. Spencer married 

tlieagein which he lived, though a 1 ova theCountessJenisonWBlworLh.aRoman 

of contemplation rather ihan of action, lady, by whom he had a son. now living 

a natural — a constitutional indolence, and in boly orders. The state of liis 

governed him with irresistible sway, bealih had long condemned him lo utter 

and forbade those exertions which would seclusion, but he died lamented by alt 

have ranked hira among the great poets who bad known him. from wliosu me- 

of his day, or haveplaccdhim in a situ- mories Ifac charms of his concersatien 

aiion where his extensive knowledge and liii social qualities can never be ef< 

and numerous attainments might have faced. ^ Jl/brrtirtc CAronic''' 

rendered him useful (o his country, STACK, General Edward; Dec. 

either in a diplomatic or in a legislative 1833; at Calais; at a very advanced 

capacity. As a diptomatisl, his quali- age, 

ficalions were of a very superior kind. General Slack was an Irishman 

To an intimate acquaintance with tbe by birtli, and hig life was full of ad. 

poUticsoflhediSerentcourtsofEurope, venture. In bis youlb he was one of 

he added, what, indeed, enabled him to the Aides-de-camp of Louis XV. and 

acquire this information, a thorough went to America with General Lay&y> 

knowledge of tbe French, Italian, and elte. He was on board Paul Jones's 

German languages, which he spuke witli ship the Le Bon Homme Richard, 

a fluency and grace that eicited the ad- wben she took the Serapii, Captain 

miratioa of all Ilie many well-educated Pearson. He a^erwards went to the 

and enlightened foreigners with whom East Indies with the Marquis de 

he vvBS in constant intercourse. BouilU, and there distinguished himself 

Like some to whom nature has been in supporting the honour of the flag 

Liberal in bestowing genius, but par^- under which he served. At a later 

mooious in the more useful gifts of ac- period he was tbe companion in arms 

tivily and steadiness of pursuit, Mr. of General Clark, ofterwalds Duke de 

Spencer sliooe with ciiraardinary hril- Felcre. He then commanded tbe re- 

liancy in conveisalion. His knowledge ginienl of Dillon, in tha Irish Brigade, 

was extensive, his memory retentive, which he did not leave till ibe Kevolu- 

and his tiit ready, refined, and sparkling; tion, when it ceased to eiist. He was 

but this waa so invariably under the at Coblenti with Charles X., tlieu 
control (^ a benevolent disposition, af Cotmt d'Arlois. Heanerwsrdsenteied 

pure good nature, that he was never the s«-vice of bis native countiy, and 

known lo exercise it in a manner to was one of Buonaparte's dtteiiut, fliBt 

give even momentary pain. remaining a prisoner at Bicbe for Ihrao 

The younger ton of a younger son, years, and alierwards at Verdun, whera 

Mr. Spencer, (sirly in life, fuund it bv was detuned till llie Ucstoraljon. 
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Not only WH be ttw rdlow prixmer of 9 midihipmet), Mid IS of the cnw 

the Due d'£nghien, for secret Berrice Trauaded. He enemy '■ louamDUnted 

lo hi> own governmentvhilein France, to 11 men ilain, and 90 wounded. 

but it Hal intended he ihould luff^ For hii gallantry in the above action, 

deatb immediately after that Prince, in our officer iras made a Foat-Captain, 

the fame manner and an the aame spot byrommiuion, dated Jan. 15. 17S3, and 

He was fully f repared for it, when only appointed to the Unicorn of SO guns, 

tiair an hour biefore the appuinted itacioned in the West Indies. Some 

time a countermand was received, for time after the commencement of the 

which various motires were alleged; war with republican France, he com- 

but the GeUHVl attributed it to fear of minded the Venus frigate, and lubse- 

reUibutioD, quently the Jason, of 44 guns and aSl 

At tliB period of his promotion to men, employed in the Channel. The 

tiie rank of Major-Oenerat in the lattor frigate formed part of the eipe. 

British ierrice, Homan Catholics were dltion to Quiberon, under Sir John 

not eligible to hold a hi^ commission Borhue Warren, in the lummer of 

than Colonel, and an omcial letter was 1795. 

written to him from the Hone Guards, On the 99th of June, 1T9S, being in 

to know if he was of that religion ; hIi company with the Pique and Mermaid 

answer was abort and plain, and was as frigates, tbey gave chaie and captured 

IbUows 1 — La Seine, a large frigate of 42 guns, 

" &», — I have the honour to ac- though tfie Pique was, unfortunately, 

knowledge the receipt of your letter, lost during the contest from running 

and beg to acquaint you, for tlie inform- a-ground. Captain Stirling was again 

ation of his IKayal Highness the Com- wounded on this occa^nn. 

mander^in-Chief, that /am of lie nli- On the Mtfa Oct. in the same year, 

fion that nateM Geatral Qffian, and the Jaaon being in pursuit of a French 

have the honour to be your obedient convoy near Brest, struck upon b rock 

serraDt, with such force as to baffle every eier- 

" Edward Stack, Msjor-Gen. tion of her officers and men to get her 

" To the Military Secretary." off; she in consequence loon filled; 

He was tall and thin in person, the crew got on sliore, and surrendered 

sprightly and el^ant, his manners most themselves prisoners of war, excepting 

accomplished, and be might be said to 6, whom Captain Stirling permitted to 

be learned. Nothing in all his varied take a boat, by which means they 

carter was forgotten, and there is reason effected their escape, and arrived sa^ 

to believe he has I^ some curious at Plymouth on the I5th. During 

memorials behind him. — Gettllcmati'i the time Capt»n Stirling commanded 

Magazbie. the Jason, he captured the following 

STIRLING, Charles, Esq. the French privateers ; — La Marie, 14 

■enior Vice-Admiral of the White, and guns, 60 men; la Coureur, 94 guns, 

F. R. S. ; brother to Sir Charles Siir- ISO men ; la Bonne Ciloyenne, 13 

ling, Bart. F. R. S. ; Nov. 7. 1833; guns, 65 men ; andt'Arrogante, Gguni, 

at ii» reudence, Wobura Farm, near number of men not known. 

Chertsey; aged 73. In the month of Feb. 1799, our 

He was tlie youngest son of Sir offlcer was appointed lo the Pomp^, of 

Walter Stirling, Knt. Capt. R. N., by 80 guns, which ship be commanded in 

Dorothy, daughter of Charles Willing, the battle of Algcdrss, July 6. IHOI. 

Esq. of Fliiladelpbia. After pasung This aclion was not of the most for- 

ihrough the intervening ranks of the lunate sUmp; but the failure was at- 

naval service, he was promoted to that tributable to causes wbich no prudence 

of Commander; and on the Gth Sept. could foresee, and which no valour 

1781, bdng on a cruise off Charles- couldcontrol. 

town in the Savage, of 14 guns and Captain Stirling placed the Pomp^ 

135 men, fell in with and maintained with great judgment abreast of Ibe 

« spirited action with the Congress, inner ship of tlie enemy, bearing the 

American privateer of £0 guns and £15 Admiral's flag; and such was the effect 

men. Captain Stirling did not sur- of hia lire, tliat she was nearly silenced, 

rvnder Ms ship until his miien-mast was when a sudden flaw of wind broke the 

*bot away, the main-mast tottering, Pompfe's sheer, and Trmo that moment 

several of the guns rendered useless, she was able to bring but a very tew 

8 men kilted, lu'msclf, a lieutenant, of her guns to bear. The .Pinnp^ 
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returned to England at the Uller 
end of the same year, and was paid 
off at Pljmoulh in the month of Feb. 
I80a, 

Soon after tlie renewal of the war, in 
1B03, the lubjeet of this memoir waa 
appointed Reiident ConimiMioner at 
Jamaicai nheie he remained until ad- 
vanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
April 33. 1804. 

In the summer of 1805, Rear-Ad- 
miral Stirling, with his flag in the Glory 
of 98 guns, assumed the command irf' 
the squftdron stationed off Rochefort ; 
from whence he was despatched by 
Admiral Cornwallia to reinforce Sir 
Bobert Calder, then cruising to inter- 
cept tlie French and Spanish squadrona 
on their return from the West Indies. 
He formed a junction with the Vice- 
Admiral July 15; and on the 33d, an 
I toot place between the 
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line-of-bnttle ships. 
ine success wouia probably have been 
greater but for the prevalence of a thick 
log. Sir Robert Caldvr was censured 
by a court-martial for this imperfect 
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In I B06, Ree 
appointed to the command of. 
ron in the lUo de la Plata. And on 
the 16th of April, 1807, on the matioa 
of Lord Mulgrave, the thanks of the 
House of Lords were voted to Rear. 
Admiral Stirling, and to the officers, 
seamen, and marines under his com. 
Diand, for their services at the capture 
of Monte Video; and the same day, 
in the House oF Commonj, on the 
motion of Lord Casltereagh, a resolu- 
tion was passed, acknowledging and 
highly approving the diligence and skill 
manifested by the Hrar-Admiral, in 
landing the tionps, &c. Lieut.. Gene- 
ral Whilelockc, the military com- 
mander on this unfortunate eipedition, 
was soon after cashiered. 

On leaving South America, Rear- 
Admiral Stirling proceeded to the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the command on 
which station he had been previously 
appointed. He was advanced to the 
rank of Vice- Admiral, July 31st, 1810 ; 
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Blions made to the Admiralty, an order 
was sent for his return from that sta- 
tion long before the usual period ; and 
in May, 1B14, he was tried by a court- 
martial at Portsmouth, on Ihc charge of 
having recinved 2000 dollars for the 
convoy of a schooner that waa to sail 
under the protection of the Sappho 
sloop of war. The court agreed, — 
That the charge had been in part 
proved agunst Vice-Admiral Stirling, 
and did adjudge him to remain on the 
half-pay list of Vice-Admiral of the 
Royal Navy, and not to he included 
in any future promotion. 

Admiral Stirling married Charlotte, 
second daughterof Andrew Grote, Esq., 
banker in London. — MariiaWi Royal 
Nnaal nUigntpky. 

SURTEKS, Robert, Esq,, M.A., 
F.S.A., the historian of the county of 
Durham; Feb. It. 1B34; athisfamily 
seat of Mainsforth, in Chat county; in 
his 55lh year. 

. This distinguished antiquary waa 
bom in the Bailey, Durham, April I. 
1779. He received the iirat part of 
his education at the Crammar-School 
of HoughtoD-le- Spring, and while a 
school-boy there, in his 15th year, hs 
began Ilia collections for the history of 
his native county ; so early waa his 
predilection tnanifesled for historical 
and archsological pursuits. On his 
removal from Houghton he was placid 
under the Rev. John Brislow at Hamp- 
stead, where Reginald Heber was his 
schoolfellov. The course of his educa- 
tlon was completed at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he was crested M. A. in 
1803. 

5Ir. Surtees was rot one of those 
men for whom a profession is necessary 
to keep them from idleness. He had 
his calling from nature, and he followed 
i1. Providence had placed him in the 

knew hovr to appreciate the blessings 
of fortune, and he enjoyed them 
thoroughly because he made the best 
use of them. 

In 1806 he married Anne daughter 
of Ralph Robinson of HerringtoO, Esq. 
and he found in his wife an afiectionate 



month received the Freedom of the 
Goldsmiiba' Company, unanimously 
voted to him for hia important 
public services. Toward the latter end 
of the year 1811, he was appointed 
Commander-in-chief at Jamaica; but, 
in conscijiience of cerUun rc^iresent- 
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" History of 
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IB2U, the tliird in IS33. 

Much of the fourth and concluding 

volume is printed, and the materials for 

the remainder are mostly collected. 

Mr. Surlcca was no ordinary topo- 
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gimjiher. The mereit pioneer ia lllera- 
luiE couU not liave b^n more pacient 
in painftuking: buthepos^esaedbigher 
Quiitifications than ihc indUpensible 
ones of industry and eiactiieta: few 
writers of tbia clau bave equalled him 
in ricbneu and lariety of knowledge ; 
fewer Glill hsTe liroughC to the task 
a miod at once so playful and so feel- 
ing. 

Happy in hia station, happy in his 

and opinions, and in the constant ei- 
erciae of secret beneficence, lie has left 
a good name, which by those ivlio now 
regret bis loss will be hi;ld dear as tang 
as Ibey survive him ; and a great work, 
which must always be consulted by 
those who study (he ancient history t^ 
England, and the institutions and man- 
ners of their forefalhers. 

A severe cold, caught on the outside 
of « coach, led to the melanohnly event 
which it has become our painful duty 
lu record, after an illness of nut more 
than a week's duration. Mr. Surtees's 
funeral, wbidi took place on the 15th 
of February, was, by his own desire, of 
the most private and unostentatious na- 
ture. His body was carried on men's 
shoulders from Mainsforth to Bishop 
Middleham, and was buried in a 'leep 



and his diacouties delivered on that 
ocean on were published under the 
title of " The Chart ond Scale of 
Trutti," in two volumes, the first of 
which appeared in ]T90, tlie second 
not until 1793. 

Dr. Tadiam was at that time deeply 
inuresled in politics. He addressed, 
through the public prints, a remon- 
strative letter to the Revolution Society. 
In I79[ he published " Letters to 
Edmund Burke, on Politics," Bvo. ; 
and in 1 792 » A Sermon, preached be- 
fore [he University, Nov. 5. the anni- 
vefMry of the Hevolutiou of 1688." 
Tn the year 179i be was elected 
Hector of Lincoln College, with the 
anneied living of Twyford. In 1T93 
he published " A Sermon, suitable to 

preached fi)ur times; and in 179T he 
published •■ LeUers to Mr. Pitt on the 
Nslional Debt and a National Bank;" 
in 1R07" An Addretsio the Members 
of Convocation, on the proposed new 
Statute respecting Public Ex ami n- 
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be of people 
overwhelmed with grief. The deep 
u'ghs of those few of his intimate 
friends who were present, were rendered 
inaudible by the unsuppressed lament. 

poor persons who had been mainly sup- 
ported by him. — Genllemait'i Magadite. 



TATHAM, the Rev. Edward, 
D, D., Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, Hector of Whitchurch, Salop 
and Perpetual Curate of Twyford 
Berks; April S4. 1834; at Coombe 
Rectory, Oifordshire; aged 85. 

Dr. Tatbam was a native of Cum- 
berland, and was originally of Queen'a 
College, where he tiiok his degree of 
M. A. in 1776. He was aftersards 
elected fellow of Lincoln, and pro- 
ceeded B. D. 1788, D. D. 1787. In 
1778 he published, in Svo.. an " Essay 
on Journal Poetry:" and, in 1780, 
" Twelve Discourses, introductory to 
the Study of Divinity." In 1789 
be pleached the Bmnpton Lecture ; 



Lord Grenville, on Abuses in the Uni- 
versity ;" in 1813 "Oionia Purgata," 
consisting of s series of addresses on 
itw subject of Ibe new discipline in the 
University of Olford ; in 18.. 
" Oionia Omsia,'' treating of the 
architectural improvements of Oiford; 
and in 1816 a pamphlet containing 
" Observations on the Scarcity of 
Money, and its effects upon the Pub- 
lic." He was presented in 1829 to 
the rectory of Whitchurch in Shrop- 
shire, a living in the patronage of the 
trustees of the-Bridgewater^ Estate, it 
having been held until that time for 
nearly fifty years, by the Ute Earl, the 
Prebendary of Durham Geatlemani 

TAYLOR, the Right Hon. Michael 
Angelo, M.P. for Sudbury, a Barrister 
at Law, and Recorder of Poole j July 
16. 1834; at his house at Whitehall; 

aged 16. 

Mr. Taylor was the son and heir of 
Sir Robert Taylor, Architect to tlie 
Bank of England and other public 
offices, who was Sheriif of London and 
Middlesex in 1783, and during his 
shrievalty received the honour of 
knighthood. He died in 1788, leaving 
a fortune of 180,000t entirely his own 

Mr. M. A. Taylor was a student of 
St. John's College, Otford, wliere he 
tuok the Uvgtec ol M.A. in ITSl. He 
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wu called to the bar by (be Society of 
Lincoln's Inn in Michaelmai lerm, 
ITT4, and was, at the time of his death, 
GuppoKed to be its senior barrister, as 
well as father of the House of Corn- 
Coke). He «a 
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town. Al Ilie generi 

Heytesbury, and was also a candidate 
for Foole, but his opponeniB, the Hon. 
Charles Stuart and Bcnj. Lester, Esq. 
were returned, the latter by B majority 
of two, and the former by only one 
vote. Mr. TayJor having petitioned 
the House of Commons, with olber 
parties conrerned, the Committee in 
February, )79t, declared that Mr. 
Sluart was not duly elected, and lliat 
Mr. Taylor should ha'e been returned. 
He in consequence relinquished his 
seal for Heytesbury, and made bis elec- 
tion for Poole. However, in 1796 he 
wa3 not re-elected ; but obtained a seat 
for Aldborough. In February, 1800, 
on the reagnation of Sir F. V. Tem. 
pest, Bart., he waa elected member for 
the city of Durham ; but in the Par- 
liament of 18012^ we believe he did 
not sit in the House. In 1806 he was 
tetumed for Rye ; in 1807, for Ilches- 
ter; in 1812 again for Poole; alirl, in 
1818, be recovered his seat for Dur- 

until the dissolution of IS.IO. In 1631 
he was returned for Sudbury ; having 
in the preceding February been sworn 
of the Privy Council. 

For many years Mr. Taylor-fl house 
was a rendezvous for the Whig party j 
and his liberal and elegant, bul unos- 
tentatious, hospilalily will be long re- 
membered. He wns one of the fciv 
surviving associates of Mr. Foi, and of 
that small number of able anil intrepid 
men who adhered lo him during the 
Etormy rimes of the French revotution. 
He was a friend of the late King, and 
one of hii counsel for Ibe Duchy of 
Cornwall. Mr. Taylor was of late 
years chieliy distinguished by his per- 
severing eiposition of the intolerable 
grievances of the Cbancery Court ; and 
he lived to see many of his tecom- 
mendations eRected by (he instrumen- 
tality of his friend, the Lord Chaocellor 
Brougham. Mr. M. A.Taylor and his 
father. Sir Robert, were tlie authors of 
two very useful but complex Acts of 
Parliament. Sit Robert'* was the 
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Building Act, which secured to the 

metropolis that most important safe- 
guard against (he spread of lite, the 
ereerion of party walls t Mr. Taylor's 
was (lie Street Act, by which mos( of 
the nuisances and obstructions which 
heretofore deformed Ibe metropolis 
have been effMtuatly got rid of. 

Mr. Taylor's body was interred on 
the 23d of July, in the family vault at 
St. Martin's in (he Hetds. — Gentle- 
nan'i Magna ne. 

THELWALL, Mr, John; Fe-' 
bruary IT. 1834 ; at Bath ; aged 68. 

born in 1 766, in Cliandos Street, Cuvent 
Garden, and was educated in private 
schools al Lambe(h and Highgate. 
In the choice of a profession he was 
remarkably unsteady, being first a stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, rent a 
clerk in an attorney's office, and after- 
favourite schools were the debating so- 
cieties, and these finally led him to 
neglect every eroploymenl of more 
practical utility. Intoiicated with the 
French doctrines of the day, he become 
a leading speaker at popular meetings, 
and in 1T9S commenced a series of 
lectures on political subjects. Night 
after night, his inBammatory harangues 
drew crowded audiences. At length, 
political lecturing was interdicted by 
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son, with eleven other members of 
certain associations for the ostensible 
object of obuining a Reform in Par- 
liament. AfUr a trial of three days, 
he was acquitted, and borne to his bouse 
on (he shoulders of an eiclted mob. 

To evade the act of parliament 
alluded to, he professed (o lecture upon 
ancient history; hut, notwithstanding 
(he facilities which he tlius enjoyed of 
disseminating seditious principles, his 
ora(ions bore an aspect somewhat too 
classical for the out-and-out reformers 
of tlie time, and consoquently proved 
less IncraUve than before. He thetk. 
fore undertook a lec(uring tour of Eng- 
land ; but, as the schoolmaster was 
not so much abroad as oow, he fonnd 
(he sound, honest, loyal feelings of lbs 

Seeking relirementand respectability 
in a country life, he (ook H small fann ■ 
near llay in BrecknocLshire ; but lie 
was unsuccessful in the pursuit of an 
occupation, of (h« practical part' of 
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wbfch bs was Ignoraol. He there- men of KteDrc, is bis rolulion of ibe 

tore idopteJ the scheme of lecturing problem, of clearing the apparent dis- 

throughout Ibe caiinlry on elocution, tance of the oioon from otber celesliat 

uiimiied with politics. In tbis lie was Ixidies, from the eSbcts of parallax and 

more fortunate, and, after an itinerant refraction — one of the most useful in 

course of some years, he resettled in nautical astronomy ; and he lectnei, 

London, first in Bedford Place, and from Ibe late celebrated Baron de Zacti, 

afterwards in Lincoln's Inn Fields, higb commendalioD for his skill and 

taking pupils afflicted with imped!- success tn this investigstioD, and from 

inents of speecb,lnlliecure of which he tbe !ate Board of Longitude a lardy 

was eminmtly successTtil. For several acknowledgement of the high merit of 

year* be was tbui enabled to keep a his Tables. All methods which solie 

carriage and a respectable establisli- this problem by approiimativefurmuliB 

ment. He was himself a striking in. being in some particular cases defective, 

stance of the success of his own powers Captain Thompson undertook the ar- 

in overcoming the imperfections of duous task of resolving tbe spherical 

nature by art. His voice was origi- triangle, for every case which cati occur 

natly feeble and husky ; yet by perse^ in practice. The correction to one of 

Tcrance, he acquired an eitraordinary the approiimalive forraulffi which he 

distinctness of articulation, and, even adopted, was thus obtained, in every 

in tbe open sir, could nxake himself individual case; and these single results 

heard at a great distance. ivere classed in a Tabic of triple entry. 

In ISIS, boweier, he again figured embracing all tbe cases which can pos- 

at poUiical meetings; be also con- sibly occur. The seaman ukes out 

ducted a weekly paper, supporting the from the Table the number required 

cause of Parliamentary Keform with for eacli case, with great ease, and adds 

considerable ahility. Since that period it to the calculated numerical value of 

he boa, at different times, been the Itie approximative formulffi, the defect 

editor of two or three periodicals ; but of which Captain Thompson's Table is 

those speculations were not favourable intended to supply, and he thus obtains 

to bis interests. a perfectly correct solution. CspUin 

Some years ago he settled at Brii' Thompson also invented a scale adapted 
Ion, near London, received pupils, end to the solution of the same problem, 
lectured on elocution, the drama, &c at which is made use of by many marl- 
numerous public institutions. This ners. — Genilemnn'i Sfagoijne. 
course he pursued to the last ; and was TODD, Mr. George W., of York, 
making a tour in tbe West or England, bookseller ; January S5d, lf<34. 
when he was suddenly attacked at He was tbe younger son of the 
Bath, it is supposed with some afCfc. late Mr. John Todd, who was for up- 
tion of the h^rt, which terminated words of fifty years an eminent book- 
bis life. seller in Stonegate, York, and during 

Amongnumerouspublicalions, poll- that period became the purchaser of 

tical, literary, and sdentiGc, produced vatious libraries, and published several 

by Mr. Tbelmll, may be mentioued, sale catalogues, containing a numerous 

" An Essay towards a Definition of collection of old, curious, and scarce 

Animal Vitality, in which several of the books. The son, from the eilensive 

Opinionsof Jolin Hunterareeiamined collections which were from time to 

Biid controverted;" "Tbe Vestibule time purchased by hia father, acquired 

of Eloquence;" " A Letter to Dii. not only a knowledge of the general 

Cline, on defecdve Developement of value of bdoks, but a taste for antiqua- 

the Faculties;" " Illustrations of riao literature. Before his father's 

" Rhythms ; " " Results of Eipctienee death, Mr. George W, Todd and his 

on Defideucyin the Roof tbe Mouth," elder brother were introduced into the 

&e. — Gailleman'i Magaane. business, so long and respectably con- 

THOMPSON, Captain David, the ducted ; and it was carried on by them 

well-known computer and author of after their father died, in such a man- 

'■ The Lunar and Horary Tables,'' and ner and on such a scale as to cause the 

Inventor of the Longitude Sc^e ; at shop to be considered equal to any out 

IbeMauritius; in consequence of inju- of the metropolis. 
rietreceiveddurinsaviolenthurricane. Several years aso, Mr. Geo. W. 

The work which has brought Cap- Todd compiled and published a ^ De- 

Uin Thompson's name into note among scription of York, containing loaw 
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Account of lu Antiquities, Public officiating in bia majoraltj, on (he 

Buildin)^ and particularly the Calbe- bench, wiih the Itarncd judgn on tlio 

drftl." Tliis little work has proved t, circuit, he displayed in conversation to 

very userul guide to Etrangen visiting much erudition, a< to excite [heir aslo- 

Yoik, and hia paised through several uiahmeni, vhicb vras not abated on 

edidons, the last of vhich appeared in finding that he wafl a bookseller. 

ISSO. He was also the author of HB,ting acquired what he nteemed a 

'" CaBlellum Huttonicum — Some Ac- sufficient competence, he retired some 

count of Stierifi* Hutton, founded in years ago from buuness, and devoted 

the reign of King Stephen, »idi brief the remainder of his life to hit favourite 

notices of the cburch of St. Helen, ttie literary pursuits. 

ancient fores! of Galtres, the poet In 1B34, he published aoonymDUEly, 

Gower, of Sittenham, &c. &c.," which <■ Rameaes," an Egyptian tile, in three 

waa published in IR24. volumes; a work exhibiting consider- 

Mr. Geo. W. Todd vras, from the able researdi, but more remarkable for 

origin of the York Philosophical So- the curiouty and value of the note* 

ciely, one of its active supporters, a than for the ease or interest of the 

contributor to its library and museum, story. His " Knmiath," an Arabian 

both in books and in other articles, and tale, brought out in one volume in 

felt a peculiar interest in matters Con- ISliT, is written in a more agreeable 

necled with the institution. He had manner. 

a taste for the fine arts, and was Between the publications of thl»e 

anxious for their encouragement; and two productions of his more leisure 

it had long been the wish of him and hours, he had engaged in the very 

two orj three friends to have a gal. laborious' task of completing the 

lery estsblished at York for the eihibi- •■ Index to the Rolls of Parliament," 

tion and sale of pictures by British which had been left unfinished by the 

artists. He had been for some years late Bev. John' Friddcn, F.S.A. after 

forming a collection of engraved views that gentleman had been employ- 

and portraits, illustrative of York and ed upon it for thirty years. Mr. Up. 

Yoriisbire, which formed a source of bam undertook tlic task on Mr. Prid- 

amusement to him ; and it is under- den's death in 1835, and completed it 

stood that the collection is both eiten- in 18SS. 

sive and valuable. He was of retired But during tlie same period Mc 
babils, and did not enter very much .Uphom was engaged on another recon- 
inlo society ; but by all who knew dite, if nut more laborious work. This 
him he was greatly esteemed and re- was a " History of Buddhism," pub- 
■pected. His health had been for lished in 1699, containing man; curious 
some time gradually declining; and, illustrations of that fsith, from original 
indeed, he never seemed periWctly well drawings procured in Ceylon by Sr 
after his laborious and fatiguing eier- Alexander Johnston ; and during the 
tions towards extinguishing the de- Isst year be edited translations ot the 
etructive fire which took place in Fe- three principal Buddhist histories of 
bruory, 1839, in York Minster, — that Ceylon, which threw much light upon 
noble and magnificent temple, fbt the character and principles of the 
which he always felt the greatest vtne- native sovereigns of (bat fair and beau- 
ration. — GentUmaii'i ifagiaine. tiful territory, on their systems of law 
and government, and on (he con- 
dition of (he pedple subjected to their 
U. authority. 

Mt. Upham was also the author of a 

UPHAM, Edvrard, Esq.,F.S.A., concise " His(ory of the Ottoman Em- 
late of Dawlish, and formerly of Ex- pire," in ConsUble's Miscellany; of 
eter ; January S4. 1834 ; at Bath. some papers in the Asiatic Journal and 

Mr. Upham began life as a book- other periodicals, including Ihe Gen- 
aeller at Exeter, and was for many tleman's Magazine ; of his recent corn- 
years one of the most eminent in (hat munications to which may be particu- 
dty, as his brother, Mr. John Upham, larly mentioned, some remarks on the 
was at Bath. He became a member character of Mahomet, in reply to the 
of (he corporation, and attained the work of (he late Godfrey Higgins, Esq., 
highest civic honours in the year 1809. in Jan. 1830, and a curious article on 
It has been related of him, that, when the nortb-weslera tiistricts of China, 
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Moompanjing a nalin map of the uat 
of war, in Oct. 1832. 

It it a matter or deep regret to all 
who bad the pleauire of his acquaint- 
Booe, Ihathii literary exertions should 
haw been innDmelled and wealened 
by MTerB mental and corporeal suf- 
reringa for many yean. Calm and 
placid in his demeanour, cheerful in the 
coffipaay of ttMHe he esteemed, and 
pouesaed of high moral rectitude, a 
seouine ptailaDlhr«pr, and a truly 
Chrittian piety, ha was mpecledVhile 
living, and will now be much regretted. 
— Ctntleman'i'^Magaaiie. 



rian," in oik Tolnme.oelfTO ; ".Rudi- 
ments of the Prench Language ; " 
*' Moreeaui d'iristoire," consisting of 
■pecimens of ihebesl French historianEj 
" Frencli Poetry," with English notes;' 
" Livre de Class," lately published ; and ' 
a masterly translation into French of 
" Bishop Wataon'a Apology fbr Ibe 
Bible." 

Soon aFterhii arrifal In England, be 
embraced the Protestant faith; and he 
died, with eiemplary fortitude and re-' 
aignation, in the coiomunion of the 
church of England. — GmtUman't 
Ungaxine. 



VENTOUILLAC, Mr. L., Pro- 
feiaor of the French Language and 
Literature in King's College. Lon. 
don; Jlifarch 3. 1B34 ; in Bedford 
Street, of pulmonary conaumptioii ; 
•g«i36. 

M. Ventouillac waa a native of 
Calais; he had resided for eighteen 
years in England ; and was appointed 
proreaaarfat King's College in 1830. 
For that p««t he was qualified in an ei- 
traordinary degree, since his perfect 
coamand of tbe English language, and 
hi* critical accjuaintance with nur claa. 
■ieal writers, enabled him to communi- 
cate the delicacies of his own tongue 
with peculiar facility and grace. He 
himself Bitribuled the rapid progress be 
had made in acquiring a proficiency in 
the English language, to tbe delight lie 
experienced in perusing the works of 
ShakspeaiV, following the poet in all 
hia puns and conceits with a spirit 
which partoidt of a kindred affecti an for 
wit and repartee. He was also well 
read in tba other classical authors of 
thia country, and- could comment upon 
them with much (aite and discrimin- 

WM« amiable and unaffected. lie 
■puke OUT laoguage with such lema- 
cular fiuency, that be could address 
extempore even a pnlished assembly, in 
■ Banner very pleasing to bis bearers. 
Hb wrote a neat and idiomatic English 
Btyla, and though bis literary labours 
were chiefly coaGned to elementary 
books, yet his teveial prefaces and 
introductions indicate alulities of a su- 
peiHT order. 

His principal publicaliuns are a series 
(if " French Classics," in twelve vo- 
lume*, ISmo: the " Frencli Lihra- 



W. 

WAINWRIGHT, the He». La- 
tham, M.A., F,S.A., Rector of Great 
Brickhill, Buckingbamsbire ; Dec.SI. 
1833; in Berner's Street. 

Mr. Wainwriglit was one of the sons 
of Robert Wainwright, Esq., foimerty 
principsl clerk to Mr. Ford, one of the 
8ii Clerks in Chancery ; who married 
a lady of fortune, and left lO.OOCK. a' 
piece in Bsnk stock to a numerous 
family of (ons. Abel and Benjamin, 
both clergymen, died single (the latter 
in Feliruary, 1829); Wilb'am was a 
merchant in Liverpool ; Reader and 
Robettson were in the law ; and Arnold 
Wainwright was the biographer of Gil. ■ 
bert Wakefield. The fimfl]' vrere, we 
believe, nriginally dissenters j and cou. 
sins to Dr. Griffiths, who conducted ' 
" The Monthly Review." 

The Rev. Latham Wainwright y/m" 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A., 180Z, as eighth 
Senior Optime ; M.A., 1806 ; he was , 
instituted (u the rectory of Great Bridt. 
hill in 1803, and resided there some 
years; but bis healih having become 
much impaired by the rheumatic gout, 
whicli rendered him a cripple, and uiti- ' 
mately destroyed him, he obtained leave 
of absence, and afterwards resided in 
lodgings in London, for the last eight 
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He published in 1810 " A Sermon 
preached at Stony Stratford at the 
VisitaUon of the Archdeacon of Bucks;" 
and in 1S14 " A Sermon preached at 
Great Brickhill, Jannair 13." 

In 1815 he publislied an essay, en- 
tilled " The Literary and Scientific ■ 
Pursuits encouraged and enforced fn 
the University of Cambridge describe*"" 
and vindicalcil." 
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Ib ISlfl, *■ ObKiratioiu on tin iMnic iBdudad in tiia tMm of tfiankt 

Doctrine, DiBciptine, and MaiineR of flmn both houua of Parliiment on tbu 

theWesleyuiMethodhW; and also the occuion. In the rolloving jet ha 

EvntgeKcid Fart;, lU far as the latter obuined tbe rank of M^r-Oencnt. 

■diKrc to the nme Syatem; including He next conrnnndnl tbe fint brigada 

Stricuires on the Notion entertaioed of Fool Ouardg tent to Spain in 1S08, 

bjbotb respecting a Divine Providence, under Sir Dan'd Batrd, and ratunwd 

and tbe Unlawfulnew of Amuaements lo England after Iha battle of Coraona, 

■mong Chriuiaai." hii name again appearing In lie TOta 

He alio publithed " A Vindication of Ihwk* from both hoiuet of Pariia. 

of PaUy'a Theoiy of Monili;" and he menL 

was I)ie author of tbe letter on Paley Miyor-Oeonvl Wards ««, in tbe 

andMr.Lylton Bulwer, ligned P.&A. wme year, 1809, Mnt lo India, and 

in " Tlie Gentleman'i Magailne" for urved ai aecond in command under 

November, 1833. Lieut.. Oeneral tbe Hon. John Aber. 

From the title! uf then worlu, it will cromby, at the capture of the Hauritiua, 

haTe been perceived that Mr. Wain- In ISIO: he remained in the iUand lor 

Wright was fanJ of moral and mebiphy- nme lime after ita conqueit, in com- 

ttcal writinge. He wai a fair ulawical mand (^ tbe troops, wu aAerward* 

•choUr, a studious, InoifenuTe, and acting Governor, and lubaequently ajy. 

friendly man. When big health was pointed lo the chief command of tbe 

not so deeply impaired as of Isle, he brces. For his serricea at the capture 

uwd to take auunner touni, with bis he once more bad the gratification to 

fKend. Ihe Rev. Craven Ord, either in receive the tbanki of Parliament. 

England or occanianally on the Conti- Appointed to the colonelcy of the 

Dent. He visited lUly about twelve GBtfa foot in IBIS, in the wne year ba 

yean since. Hii means were ample obtained the rank of Lieut. .General, 

and easy; and he received liia friends and in ISSOlhat of General. In 1815, 

aa frequently and a> boapitAly as tbe when the Prince Regent, to commemo. 

Btate ai hit health would allow.— G«ii- rale tbe auspiciout lennination of our 

Ueman't Sfagaxine. naval and military conteita, waa pleased 

WARDE, General Sir Henry, lo augment the military Order of tbe 

0-CB., bther uf the Countess of Bath, he was one of those selected for 

Guillbrdi and a large family; Oct. I. "eminenttervicetduringtha late war," 

IB34; at his bouie at Alresford, in and obtained the distinction of Knight 

Hampshire ; highly eatevmed and re- Commander of tbe Order ; and, eubae. 

specled by a large circle of friends. quently, he waa raised to the dignity of 

HIa firat appointment in the army aGrandCroaB. — ITnilai Service Journal. 

waitolhelalregiroentof FoolGuards, WAHREN, Major-Gen. Lemuel; 

In 1783, and In 1792 be was promoted in London, Oct. 99. 1833. 

to a lieutenancy, nilb the rank of In 1 T8T thia officer entered On army 

Captain. The following year the aa an en«gn in the I7th fbot, in which 

Guards accompanied (he expedition to corps be obtained atieutenaney in 1 789, 

HQlland,andatlhe siege of Valencien- and in the latter year embarked with 

nes tbe subject of this sketch waa so bis regiment on board Admits Lord 

severely wounded in the storm of the Hood's fleet, where Ihey were OTdered 

Outvorks, that he was compelled to re- to serve as marines. ' 

turn to England. On his recovery, in In 1793 be raised an indepeodairt 

July, IT94, he again joined his regi- company, and in tbe fidlowing year 

ment, and continued to serve with theni, eichanged into tbe STth regiment, that 

acting as i^j"''"'^*''^^''''' ''■''''■''ni fiinning part of Lord Moiia's army, 

until his promoiion to a compuny, when encamped at Southampton. The cri- 

he was tent home. tjcol situation of the Duke of York fn 

In the expeditions to Oatend and to Flanden at this period occaeioned bis 

Ihe Helder, this officer served as Lieu- Lordship to be despalched with a reio-^ 

tenaut-O^nel, and he was present in forcement of 10,000 men to aid hw 

all tbe actions. He received tbe brevet Royal Highness, with whom, though 

of Colonel in ISOl; and in 1804 be nearly surrounded hj much superior 

waa appointed Brigadier- Oeneral. His armies in point of numbers. Lord 

next forvign tenice was in the critical Hoira, by a well-directed noveiiHiil, 

expedition to Copenhagen, under Lord effected a junction near Haline^ and 

Utbrort, in 1807; and we find his thus relieved the Britiab array fttoa 
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Fichegni. la this irell-conducted ex. Colond Wairen accompuiied the 

pedhiiiD, Captun Wairrai KTTcd with dlTiuoD of tlie British anay actoss the 

tbe 8Tth. He waa alio ptneni at tbe Penintula to Bayonne, andihim Ihence 

m^ of Nime^uen, tbe Hoitie on the to Bordeaux^ where tbe 27th was int- 

vrcniiig of the 6th of November, and medialelyembarked for North America, 

cominanded tbe adranced piquet of the He then i^tained leave of abaence ; 

garrUon. la December he accom- but in the following year, 1815, joloed 

panied tbe Ibrcea under Lord Catbcart, the IM battalion of the 2Tth raiment 

•ent to attack the French army that had before Fatia, a few days prior to tbe 

erosied at Bommell, and was preaeni eotrance of Loitia XVIII. 

in the action of Geldennalsen, the 8lh In ISig this officer obtained the 

of January, ]79fi. brevet of Major- GEoerat i he main- 

The S7th reginient embarked in toined, throughout bis career, the char- 
September, 1TS6, for the West Indiei, acter of a brave and slulful regimental 
and Qipuin Wanen was accordingly officer. — Uailed Service Journal, 
present at thesiegeof Mome FoItun&^ WATT, Lieut. Thomas Alexander, 
St. Lucie, and commanded tbe grenft. R.N., formerly Commander of the 
diers at the storming of the enemy's CKsar Indiaman. 

advanced posts ; st the conclusion of Lieutenant Watt entered the Royal 

which service he was compelled by Navy as Midshipman in Novemher, 

ncknesa to return, on leave, toEngland. 1799, in the Beaver, C. B. Jones, Cora- 

In 1799 be served in the eip^tion mander, and wasremovcd by Sir Charles 

to the Helder, and wns engag«l in the Saiton, Bart., who had been an old 

actiona of the STtb of Aug., 19th of shipmateof his father's, 1« join Csptain 

Sept, 3d and glh of Oct. Totly, in the Saturn, 74, in which he 

In August, IHOO, this officer, then served in tbe battle of Copenliagea. 

senior major of tbe 1st battalion 2711i He served with Admiral TotJy until 

foot, served in the expedition to Ferrol. the death of that officer, on the Leeward 

In September following, the Ist bat- Islands slstion; and then returned to 

lalion joined Sir Ralph Abeicromby's England in the Castor, Capt. R. Pea. 

expedition before Cadii ; it atlerwards cock, and was paid off in 180S. In 

proceeded to Malta, where it was dis- 1 SOS he served in the Seahorse, Captain 

embarked in consequence of sickness, the Hon. C. Boyte, by whom he was 

In April, 1801, A^or Wairen sailed often employed in boats, and was 

with tbe battalion for Egypt, and was wounded at Hie capture of a convoy, 

cmiiloyed with it on tbe whole service inside of La Vendome ; on which occa- 

sgoinst Alexandria, from the beginning sion he had the honour of being noticed 

of May until the surrender of that by Lord Nelson, and received a grant 

place j tbe battalion forming, on tlie from the Patriotic Fund. 

S7th of August, General Sir Eyre In January, 1805, when at Jamaica, 

Coote's advanced guard, on his ap- he was appointed to the Franchise, in 

proachtoAlexandriaonthewesternside. the boats of which he was employed on 

In 1804 this ofScer became Lieu- several occasions, particularly at the 

tenant- Colonel in the 27th regiment ; c^ture of the schooner El Carmen in 

and in February, 1806, lie embarked 1806. On the Franchise leaving (hat 

with it for Hanover, from whence he sUtion be was removed into tbe Vet«- 

retumed in April following. He next ran, tbe Sa^-ship, as acting Lieu. 

embarked for Sicily, and waa in the tenant, and afterwards also, in 1806, 

expedition to the Bay of Naples, under to the command of tbe Gypsey schoo- 

General Sir John Stuart. From Aug. ner of six guns; in which, early in 

1309, when Sir John Stuart returned 1807, be captured tbe Julia, a Spanish 

from the Bay of Naples, until Novem- schooner of nine guna and eighty-nine 

ber, 1812, Lieutenant- Colonel Warren men, after on action of two hours and a 

continued in Sicily. He afterwards half, in which more than half of tbe 

embarked with the 1st liatlalion of his enemy's crew were killed and wounded, 

regiment for the eastern coast of Spain, Upon this Admiral Dacres nominMed 

where be was immediately appointed him Lieutenant of the Pert ; hut he 

to the command of a brigade, with was not confirmed in that rank until 

which he served at the bsttle of Cas. eighteen months after, in the Favourite, 

lalla, the 13th of April, and at the in which he remained until the middle 

siege of TsTTagona. In the following of 1810, In August of (hat year he 
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was appointed to the Undaunted, from lore, fou^t on the S^1b of August 

which he exchanged in 1819 to the and where he received a Berere contu. 

Levialhan, in order to return home to sion in bis (high from H cannon-shot, 
recruit. Officers being required to serre in 

On his arrival in England, he heard the army formed in Ihe Ta^jore CDun- 

of the loss oF his brother, George Walt, try, uniier Lieut. General Sir Hector 

Gtst Lieutenant of the Shannon, in Ihe Munro, Ensign Webber again volun- 

ballle with the Chesapealic ; and he had teered hia servicei, and was present at 

scarcely joined hia family, when the the attack of the lines, and also at the 

news arrived of the death of another siege of Negapalam. He Bubsequently 

brother. Captain J. E. Wall, command, jwned the field force under Colonel 

.ing Ihe Surinam, and returninp from Braithwai 

.seven years' service in the West Indies, that office 

Having thus lost hath his hrolheis, and severe indispobition, la go into sck 

the former in so memorable an action, quarters. 

by B shot from his own ship, while in The subject of tlus memoir neit 
tlie act of hauling down the coJoura of joined the force subsequently formed 
the enemy. Lieutenant Watt memori- at Trichinopoly, under Colonel Lang; 
aliied the Admiralty for promotion, as and at the taking of Caroor he wai 
was the custom of the service; but re- slighlly wounded in the head. Alter 
ceived only an appointment as Lieuten- this service he was attached to Colonel 
aat of the Spencer, 74, bound to Ihe Fullanon's army, and with liiat officer 
Americaa sialiou, in nhich ship he re- he served until die peace concluded 
mained until it was paid off at Ply- with Tippoo Suttaun, in 1784; after 
moulb in 1815; when, having again which be did duty with various corps 
appliedtotlieAdmiraltyforpnfcrmenl, in diSerent parts of the Corooiandel 
without effect, he undertook the com- coast, agreeably to the usages of Ihe 
mand of a fine ship trading to the West service at that period. 
Indies and South America, in which he Having assisted in subduing the re- 
made nine voyi^es from the pott of hellious Rajaha in the Northern Circars 
Liverpool, and four to the EaEt Indies till 1793, he joined the army under 
from the port of London. He after- Lord Comwailia, and vras present at 
wards obtained a larger ship in Ihe East the memorable attack of the lines of 
India free trade, and made live more Seringapatam, on the 6th of February, 
voyages in her. During this service when, perhaps, the British interests in 
he experienced many allernalions of India depended upon B7U0 lirelocks, 
good and had fortune, but the latter the whole amount of the three columns 
prevailed, and left him at last in ill of attack I * It was upon this occasion 
health, without the means of supporting that the gallant General Medowa ei- 
his numerous family, though he liad the claimed, " Good God ! I would at 
gratification of receiving tlie highest this moment give ten thousand pounds 
testimonials from his emplojers, whom of my fortime to know where Lord 
he served for thirteen consecutive years. CornwalUs is." In fact, the mystery 
He has left a widow, the daughter of which covered the operations of the 
Ihe celebrated mathematician, Thomaa rightcolumn of the Brili^ army nearly 
Keith, Esq. (preceptor in the sciences proved fatal to the British empire in 
to the Princess Chariotte of Wales) and India, and also to the snind and life of 
six children, with strong claims upon the the brave Sir William Medows. More 
country for support. — CeTiUeman'i Ma- than forty years have elapsed, and the 
£0911^. noble chieA of that army are beyond 

WEBBER, Major-GeneralHenry, the voice of man, and so are, perhaps, 

of the Hon. East India Company's nine tenths of that army; but, in mili- 

scrvice ; August Sth, 1833. tary history, the circumstances will 

The military career of the subject of continue full o;" ' 
this memoir commenced in 17S0, by Inl801,beii 

his being appointed to a Cadelship on of Major, 

the Madras establishment ; and he ■ — — 

arrived at the Presidency in January, • See Colonel Sandy's Let'.ei 

1781. In July foUowitig he volun- Major. General Beaison ; and 

teered to join the army under the com- the ftliy or- General's Report, in 

inand of Gen. Sir £yreCoote,witli which John Fhilippsrl's East India Mili 

he was present at the battle of Poly- Calendar. 

H H 2 
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of the Madisi Europnm Taghnent it ■oMb Pole, puMMwd in T8S5, he bjl* 
Ambojma, and WM hnnedUtclj ap- added gnaflj, both practicBllf and tbd- 
pointed to commuid it Butda, fhnn cPretieidlj, totbe nsndcBl srience oftlnr 
whidi he ma •hortly relieved, Iwlng conntty. — MetropetUatt. 
iHected by OAoaA OUtct for hh WEIPPERT, Mr. TTcluni; Ab- 
conduct in reeendUng the diecordmt gnit 9. I8S4 ; in Albany 9:rret. 
iMncsli of the Hahy princn oT Ta- Mr. W(ipp«rt wa< originaDy ■ pnpQ 
Date, TidraT,and'BadiiaB; and on hil of Frrdinnid RIn, but had subsequently 
bsDf ordered todellver oier the iiland atadied under Moachehs, Herti, and 
to the Dntch, be nceiTcd the public Homme). V»z\j and ledDlaiu appS- 
Hianks of the Dutch Oovemor, who cation had obtained for him that oiosterj 
nriieved him, in the name of the Sui- oter the mechanical difHculliea of the 
faun andinlwbitaDtsof Temale, for hi* piano-forte, so rarely acquired in after- 
attention to their welfare during tbe life, eren by Ae nion indefatigable 
period of hii adminiRTBtion. itndent ; and those who were familiar 

M^or Webber returned to the coait with the performance of Aii young ar- 

oT Coroniandd, irilh the remain ■ ofthe tisE will loitg mnembcr tbe power and 

M>dra> EuTcman regtlnenl, and waa facility with wblefa he executed the most 

■ent to join tbe force under the com- etaborate compositions, as welt as hs 

mand of Colimel Hareouit at Cut- leadineuandcertainly In ligfat-playiiig- 

lack. His only publication was some airs, 

In 1B(M, being promoted to the nnk with Yarialion>, which appeared shortly 

ef JJetrt.-ColiKiei, he was nominated before his death. 

to command the 9d battalion SSd Na- In priTOCe lift Mr. Wetppert was oT 

tite Inbntry, and in 1807, after an unassuming manners, and be had not 

absence of twenty-seven years, he ob- neglected to cultivate that acquaintance 

tained a fiiriougb to revisit his native with general literacure which dl^n- 

country. He returned to Madras in guiriiea the men of real taste trom the 

1809, and was ordeted (o join bis corps mere artist. Mis disorder was a gradual 

at Conanore, where he was employed decline of health, probably accelerated 

in reducing to obedience the rebellioui by incessant attetrlion (o the increasing 

PoIHgars in the Wyooaid, for which demands of his professional engage- 

scrrlce he received the tbaoki of ments. ~~- GentletTian'i Magaxine. 
Govermnent; and was subsequently WESLEY, Charles, Esq., (br many 

appointed, by Ueut.- General Aber- years organist to their Iste S^esliei 

cromby,' to command CfaittlednM^. GeorgetbelUrdandGeorgethel^rthi 

In )ai5 he was nominated by Govern- May S3. 1831 ; aged 76. 
ment to command die Mysore dtvidon; This celebrated mu^cian was born 

ami in 1816 the ceded districts (bead- at Bristol, December 11. I75T, the son 

quarten at Bel paly), which he quitted of the Hev. Charles Wesley, and ne. 

in 1819, on being promoted tothe rank phew to the Rev. John Wesley, the 

of Coloae), and returned to England, founder of the Mediodisti. His bro- 

— Uidted ShVKC Jinirtial ther Samuel, also a murfcal geniu^ 

WEDDELL, Captain James ; was nght years his Junior ; he died in 

F. R. 8. E. ; in NoHblk-street, Strand ; 1815. His fiither communicsted to s 

in the 4Tth year of bis age. friend the following notice of bis eaHy 

Captain Weddell was a highly estim- years : — " Re was two years and three 

able man. As an officer and aseaman quarters old when I first observed his 

Ms merits are well known. The many strong indina^n to music He then 

valuable additions made to our stock of surprised me by playing a tune on the 

nantical knowledge by him will serve haipdchoid readily, and in just time. 

to perpetoate the merits of this intreiud Soon afterwards he played sevcrd 

and unostentatious seaman, and enrol others. Whatever his motiier saog, or 

his name in the Hit of the most diMin- whatever he heard in the streets, he 

gnished of eur British narigators. could, without difficulty, make out 

Captun Weddell, it will be recollected, upon this inscrument. Almost from 

is the officer who, in the Jane sealing bis birth his mother nsed to quiet and 

vessel, penetrated the southern regions amuse him with tbe harpsichord. On 

Rnrards the Pole to a higher degree of these occasions, hewonid not suSbr her 

talJinde than any adventurer who had to play with one hand only, bu^ even 

preceded him in that dangerous career, before he could speak, would seize hold 

By the account of bii voyage to the of the other, and put it upon the keys. 
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When lie ptajed bjr hlmwlf, ehe uwd miniHer, tfae IsU ilowliiltd HJIl. Bis 

ta tie him by his fasck-itriDg to tha duties were latterly confined to Ibe o)d 

vbair, in order to prertot bii falling, church at JtarjlOioae, U a said tbit 

Whatever tune it rrea, be alwaj* pu» the " ruling pasuon " waa u> strong am 

■ true b«u to it. From die begumiug his dealb>bed that he was continually 

be played witfauut ttaif ot faeutatioih bumming Haadel's music ; and, fancy- 

Whenerer, aa was frequently Ibe case, iug bs tiwl bis piano-forte befwe him, 

he waa aaked to play before a Htranger, wcalEing his &ngera.i>ti hifi bed cloCbea 

he would iniariably enquire, in aphnue as though he were playing no (be ia- 

of his awn, ' It 111 a mu^cierr' and atmment, and that even within Iwa 

if he was answered ia the affinnaiire, days of Us decease. He waa of a muM 

be always did k wkh (he greatest n»di- aauable disposition, a true CbtUtiaB, 

ness. Hia atjrle, on all occaakms, waa and perfectly resgoed to the will of hii 

Bolt aimio i and there was something in Maker. — GenOenuHt'i Uagaane. 

bismanner NimuchbeyODdwhatconkl WILLIAMS, George, M. D., 

be eipected troca a. child, (hat his hear- Fellow of Corpus Chiiad College, in 

ers, l^med or unlearned, were inrari- the Uniieisity of Oxford, Regius Fro- 

ably aabmiihed and delighted. " fessor of Botany, Keeper of the Bad- 

Wben he was four years old, Mr. cliffe Library, andoneof the Delegates 

Wesley took him to London; and of the Uniienity Press, ITIbof Jan., 

Beard, who was the first musical man 1834 ; at his reddence in (be High 

ffbo beard him there, was lo much Street, Oifbrd. 

[deosed with his abilities, (hat he kindly It was woot to be the peculiar praise 
offered hia interest with Dr. Boyce (o of the English physician, (hat be com- 
set him admitted amoag (he King's bined in lu penon not only the quali- 
Boys. This, howerer, his father de- fications necessary for the tuccessfal 
clined, as he then had no thoughts of practice of pbysic, but those which gixe 
bringing him up to the profession of dignity to his professional, and re- 
music However, when he was about spectatnliiy (o his priiate chwacter; he 
ill years old, be was put under the was distinguished by large attainments 
tuition of Rooke, a veiy good-natured as a scholar, by sound religious prin- 
nun, but of no great eminence, who ciplea as a Christian, by practical worth 
allowed him to run on od IHUvtis, and virtue as a good memberofsoraety, 
iriiilst he sat by apparently more to ob- and by polished mannera as a well-bred 
serve than to contiiil him. gentli^man. Instances are uo doubt to be 

For tome years hia study and prac- found in the annals of ancient as well 

lice werealmostentirely ci»iGncd to the as modern practice, in which some of 

Worksof Corelli,ScBTlaiti,and Handeli these characteristics are wanting; but 

and so rapid was bis progi«ss, that, at then the deficiencies are alwaya felt 

the age of twelve or thirteen, it was and perceived, censured and regretted, 

thought that no person waa able to ei- not simply by reason of the defaimity 

eel him in performing the compoaition* thereby brought upon the character and 

of those masters. conduct of the individual, but because 

On coming to London, he received they are departures from an established 

instructions on the harpsicfaoTd from usage, violations of a geseral rule, and 

Kelway, and in the rules of composition disappointments of a well-grounded 

from Dr. Boyce. Hia first work, " A expectation. 

Set of Si CoDcertos for the Organ or Without referring to the pages of 

Harpsidiordj" was published under the Medical Biography, or a^iealitig to 

immediate inspection of that matter) the lives of the Fellowsof the College, 

and, for a first attempt, was, indeed, a trom Linacre and Caius to Freiod, 

wonderful production, as it contained Heberden, and Halford, enough will 

some fugues which would have done be found for the illuabvtion of thesa 

credit to a professor of tfae greatest ex- remarks in the virtues, talents, ~and at- 

perience and the first eminence. In tainmenis of Dr. Williams. Tbeaodent 

1TS4 he published " A Set of Eight qualifications of an Englldi academic 

Songs," in an extremely fine and maa- ^ysician cannot be better exemplified 

terly style. than by a reference to the classical 

His subsequent career was one of scholarship, and extensive and exact 
greater success than incident. He was eruditioo, which were combined with 
tot some years organist of Surrey Cba- his profesuonal knowledge, Us Chris- 
pal, b^lar known by the Daioa of hi tian principles and practical goodnesi; 
K B 3 
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Ui QtoMl habili and gentlemanly and petsptcuity of langnag^ Micl.an 

Dr. George WlUisma wb Ihe ■on of bouoy in Ibe Uniicoily. Bui be fbuDd 

■n able and aicellsBt cU>rg3'mui, be- it difficult to lemore ibe irapedinienls 

ncGced in Hampshire, tbe antiwT of tbrown in the way of this attd ail other 

a Tery valuable little work, entided studies in phjaiokigy bj reason of ihe 

" I^ucatiiui of Children and young necesaiqi impoted upon the academic 

ScudeniB in bU ila Branches, widi a yontb lopreparethemwlTei forbiblical, 

tliort Catalogue of the bat Books in classical, and mWhematical exuiiin- 

folite Learning and the Sciences, and atioiis, and more particularly by tlie 

an Appendix coticeming the Userulneis prevailing practice oFquitting tbe Uai- 

«f Natural Philosophy to Divinity, Teni^ imraediately after tbe taking of 

taken out of tbe celebrated Writers oa tbe fimt degree in Arts. To mark tbe 

that Subject*" It is a work which interest wbicb be took in tbe promotioD 

shows great soundneas of judgment, of bis favourite science, and bis wish to 

most extensive infbnnation, mucb diti- improve tlie state and condition of the 

gence in the (election, and an etjual buildings in tbe Botanical Garden, he 

skilfutuess in tbe distribution of its gave a vetbal instruction (which has 

maleriah. been duly eieculed) to psy afker his 

When the son of this literary and decease 500). to the Uaivenity for these 

philosophical divine was admitted upon purposes. 

the foundation at Winchester, bis re- In 1811, upon tbe death of the Rev. 

petitions of the verses et tbe Iliad Dr. Homsby, Dr. Williams was elect- 

eicited no tmall surpiise, till it was ed Keeper of the Raddlffb hbrary by 

discovered that ius natural abilities hod the ten distinguished individuals ■ to 

been diligently cultivated, and his whom Dr. Radcliffe has by wUl as- 

poweiB of memory eiercised and sigred ihe right and power of election . 

strengthened by his father's assiduity. Tliis app<»ntment may, with propriety. 

From Winchester, at a very early age, be represented as a newera in the history 

and after tbe usual severities of eia- of that library, not merely because he 

roination, he was elected to a Hamp- was tbe lirst physician who had held 

ahire sdiolaralup at Corpus Christ! Col- the office of hbrarian, nor because he 

lege, Oxford. Having passed througb was tbe first who bad any active and 

Arts, according to the academic phrase, urgent duties to perform in tbe library, 

tliat is, having finished his studies in but specially by reason of tbe impntant 

general literature and science, he con- change which then toci place in the 

fined his attention to the study of physic, course pursued in the purchase sod 

and entered his name as a physician's collection of books, and the general 

pupil at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, character of Ibis repository. Before 

InlTES be was admitted to the degrees Dr. Williams's appointment, no par- 

of M.B.andM.D; he then became a ticulai rule or principle appears to have 

Fellow of tlie College of Physicians, been observed in furnishing its emp^ 

but conlinued to discharge various im- cases wiih literary stores. No particular 

portant duties ivitliin the wall of Corpus branch or branches of science or htera- 

Christi College, as a Re^dent Fellow, ture seem to have fixed tbe attention, 

practising at the tame time as a phy- and determined the choice, either t^ 

sician in the university and city of the trustees or of the librarian. The 

Oxford. In 17S9 he was elected one shelves, as far as tbey bad been filled, ' 

of tbe physicians of the RadcUSe In- ezbibiled a marvellous inleimixture 

firmary. In 179(i, on tbe death at and discrepancy between tbe sorts and 

Dr. Sibtborpe, he was elected by the kinds of books admitted. Gihhs'a 

Fellows of tbe Collie of Physicians, volumes on Architecture, Kramicott'a 

according to the terms and conditions collections for his Hebrew Bible, 

of Dr.Sherard'sbenefacdon, Sberardian Viner'a Idw Books, Freind's Medical 

Professor of Botany, to which appoint- and Classicalliibrary of 2300 volumes, 

ment is annexed the Regius Professor. 

ship in that science : fiir this office he • The Archbishop of Canterbury, 

was well prepared, by the previous the Lord Chancellor, the Chancellor of 

allenlion which be had given to this the University, the Bishops of X<ondon 

branch of natural science, and on which and Winchester, tile two principal 

lie lectured wilh the greatest exactness Secretaries of State, the two Chief 

of demonstratKHi, a singular facility Justices, and the Master of tbe Rolls. 
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the OHoiUl maniucripu of Sale and Beardin, or Tor the assistance of hi* 
Fmer, found theoiselrea arrayed in friends. None e»ec consulled him 
contiguous cases, and seemed surprised upon a point of science or literature, 
at th«r juilapusitioD. But no sooner or even theology, without finding him 
bad the able and enlightened Viscount at home upon the sul^eci, and pre- 
SidmoutJi, with his judicious co-Uustees, pared trilh some observation or sugges- 
resolved to dislioguish this libnr; from tion, reference or recommendation, ser- 
Ihat great treasuie-house of all sorts of viceable to the enquirer, lias readl- 
human knowledge (the Bodleian), b; ness and liberality of commuuieation 
di-dtcating their splendid temple ei- eitetided to matters of business as well 
clusivel; lo the study of nature, and to as learning — and there was this pecu- 
Physiological and Medical science, liar grace in the resdinesi of his in- 
than the former system, if indeed it formation, that it was perfectly fWe 
could be called a system, was super- from all selfish considerations : he 
seded, and for it was substituted the sought not his own honour, nor 
noble design of m^ing the HadcliSb the world's applause, nor eren the 
Library such a repository of books in thanks and acknowledgments of hia 
Natural History and Medicine, as friends. Not thst he lightly regarded 
riiould be an honour to the age and the interchanges of friendship or cour. 
country,on account of the sptendidand lesy, for no one more highly valued 
precious, as well as useful and well such demonstrations ufgood will; but 
selected, articles of its scientific fumi- they nerer formed any part of his 
ture. In carrying into effect these motives — tbeynever affected the inte- 
great national as well as academic pur- grity of his purpose, — which was to do 
poies, the Trustees found in Dr. Wil- good, and lo promote it, and to dedicate 
iiums's eilensire reading, retentive himself to whatever was likely to pro- 
memory, and in his h^tt of noting mote the doing of it, and by whatever 
down references and observations upon ^ency. His principles of action in 
what he read (for it may be said of bim such matters were uoUke those of the 
u of Haller, " nunyuon due calama present day, which seem very muc^ lo 
abmirt jtfrvoltrebat ")t they found in his be occupied upon the strenuous ad- 
exact judgment, comprehen«va views, vancement of personal interest, and 
and philosophic mind, the very talents the extension of a lucrative and money- 
aad accomplishments which were necea- making reputation: bis philosophy 
sary to ensure the successful execution was drawn from a purer source ; it 
of their design. As far as it baa been was one which recognised the principle 
carried into effect, it has been ably ei- of self-denial, and ngected tbe whole 
ecuted. Iln shelve?, which present to machinations by which deiteroua men 
the student's eye all the best pmductioni contrive lo force a passage to wealth 
of the French, German, and Italian, as and tame. His virtues, however, and 
well aa British press, on general or his talents, without having recourse to 
special physics, bear witness to the as- these tactics of an ambitious diligence, 
uduity, as well as alality, with which were attested by all who were included 
the work has been conducted, puticu- within the sphere of his academic 
larljr when it is perceived that the relations, and the extensive range of 
volumes are all phitosopbically dis- bis literary and scientific intercourse, 
tributed (as far as passible) under His professional abilities were ac- 
geaeral and particular heads, or sub- knowledged by those who were best 
jects. And when the Index Catalogue able to appredate them — tbe gcnertd 
shall appear, which tbe late librarian practiliotiers, who Iiad occasion lo call 
bad prepared, and which, atler he bad for his advice and asnstance ; and the 
hadaproofoftbefirstBfaeelSjhewaspre- best evidence of the regard which was 
vented by illness from carrying through entertained by the C^ll^e for his 
tbe press, it will be seen bow taith- religious, moral, and intelleeluat worth, 
fully be has fulfilled, as well as sden- has been shown by the resolution of 
tifically realised, the wishes of tbe Rad- that distinguished 'Society to erect a 
diffe 'Trustees. monument to his memory. What one 
But thai which made Dr. Williams's of the Herveian orators said of a 
various and eiteasive erudition vaiu- Fellow of the College of Physicians, 
able and useful, was the promptitude may be with equal truth applied to 
with which he made it ovailable, either Dr. George Williams ; — " FtUem 
for the fuHherance of his own re- ego vobU cotaodom d^nHgtrt funlm 
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Jere Oman experti nsvimui, doclvtn, and rendered the contest ind>>clsi<a. 

urianvmi litene deditun iMmnniorUmt, The RoUuBte wrb the leadiiij; thip, and 

r«i Jiue mtdica, dot domeitica, me bora donn an the enemy's vin in die 

jnitlica, feticiler comUer vlUiler in- most gallant manner ; bhe ilierefote 

teruierUem." — GetUlaAan'i Magazme, suffered mora leverely than anj oiIht 

, WILSON, Rear-Adminl Alex- ship of the squadron, baring 15 men 

aiider; June, 1834} at Birch Grove, killed, and S3 »oundt;d, almost all ber 

10 the county of Weiford ; in his 75th rigging cut lo pieces, and Lcr niizeii- 

jesr. most shot throu^. Among tbe wound- 

Thiagentlemannrasbomon thelSlh ed was Mr. Wilton, who was siKnal 

orjanuar;,lT60i and as he very early inidshipman, and therefore in an ex- 

evinced a predilection for the sea, his posed situation during the contest ; he 

Family, under the idea of weaifening his received a severe wound in the right 

'admiration, placed him in a West arm. The ship waa found to be so 

iDdiaDian belongingtohisuncte. The much diubled, tliat she vas oliiiged to 

attempt, however, was vain : young be dismantled, and undergo the ben 

life, and in I TTT entered into the navy, at New York, in order lo make it safe 
Mr. Wilson's first ship wai the Ilo- for ber even to proceed to sea. On 
Jiusle of 71 guns; one of Che ships this account she was unable bi sail with 
ordered to be equipped for the Channel Rear- Admiral Graves, and share in the 
service, on the breaking out of war eocounter which look place with the 
with France. She was commanded by French fleet under De Grusse, in Sep- 
Captain Alexander Hood, afterwards tember. But though in a very craiy 
jjori Bridport, who, pleased with Wil- state, the Robuite went to sea with the 
(on'sactivity andseamanship, et^ioted fleet in October, when the lecDud fniib 
bim bis coxswain. In this Htualion less attempt was made for the deliver- 
the youth behaved with such attention ance of Comwallis and hia gallant 
•Dd iqerit, as tu insurethe regard of bis army. No engagement, as may be 
(upeHors ; and bis progressive advance- well rememhered, took place ; the Ro> 
mj^ntisalikecreditabletohimselfaud to buste was soon a^erwards ordered t0 
tbeservice. Intbe Robuste, Mr. Wilson England tor repair, and Earl Corn- 
Was preseot at the encounter irith the wallis embarked on board her as a pas- 
French fleet off Usbant, on tbe STth of senger i but sooo afler she got to sea, 
July, 1T7S; on wfaidi occasion tiiat ship ber defects became >o palpable, Ibat she 
was stationed in tbe line as ooe of the was judged incapable of proceeding in 
seconds to Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh safety to Europe. His Lordship re- 
Palliser, and bad five men killed, and moved into a merchantman, and Cap- 
■etenteeo wouiuled. Shortly after this tain Cosby bore away for Antigua. 
Bctioi^ Captain Hood quitted the coin- Afler heaving down, and refitting there^ 
tnand of the ship, and never accepted the Robuste sailed for England in tbe 
apy Bubsetiuent commission as a private summer of 1TS3, where she waa paid 
Captain. On the 1st of May, 1779, off. Mr. Wilson served duiing the 
^e Bobuste, commanded by Captain peace which closed the American war, 
Pliipps Cosby, sailed from Spithead for on board the Triumph, 74, Captun 
North America, under Bear-Admiral Jonathan Faulkner, and afterwards in 
Arbuthnot. Early in the spring of the Barfleur, 98, with Lord Hood, 
)T8], the squadron was in activity off who held the command at Portsmouth. 
the Chesapeake. On the 16th of March, In the promotion of September 34tli, 
the enemy, under De Temay, was 1787, Mr. Wilson's exertions were re- 
discovered steering for the Capea.of warded with s Lieutenant's commission, 
VirgJQi^ and, after a few previous after which be remained on half-pay 

brought to actioD about eighteen months, which afforded 

. The French began arelaralion fromthefatiguesof service. 

er afler half an hour's Mr. Wilson was then appointed to the 

hick haie, which had Nautilus, of IG guns, commanded by 

IS to and during the Captain John Trigge, and served as 

titer with the disabled Iter first Lieutenant for three years on 

e of the British ships the Newfoundland station. That he 

e action, made it im- executed this duty with great credit ii 

: (he partial advantage, clear trom a paper written in hi* own 
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hani), of whicli the following is an ex- In command of the Sea Fendblea at 

Iract i — ■' Whtn the late Lord Ex- Wexford. All application* for tlie 

mouth wa; appointed to cDminand ibe command of a ship being unauccessfu), 

Nj-mphe, he applied for me as first retained the Sea Fenciblca till paid off 

LieutLnant; but preferring to wait for totrards the close of Uie war. In 1814, 

Lord Briilport's flag, I got the aj^oint- placed on the retired list of Bear- Ad- 

nient cancelled. Lord B. was Tery mirals, after faaving fought in five ge- 

■ngry, telling me I ought to consider neral actions, besides mloor affairs, and 

Captain Petlew '9 application for me a on five scleral occasioni were the tlianks 

high compliment, as he was unac- of Parliament bestowed on the Heeti in 

quainted with roe, and had only seen which I had the honour to serve." 

the Nautilus on the Newfoundland Eta- The concluding sentence marks a 

tton." In 1793, Lieutenant Wilson wonnded spirit, and we are assured that 

was appointed to the Ro^ George, of the disappointment felt by this dewrv- 

110 guna, bearing the flag of Lord ing officer on not obtaining his flag 

Bridport, and consequently shared in embittered manj of the remaining years 

the brilliant part acted by that ship in of his life. — Uniltd Semite Jfurnal. 

thegreatbattleof^helslof June,1794, WOODHOUSE, the Very R«v. 

he being wounded, though his Dame John Chappel, D. D. Dean of Lichfield, 

was not reported. On the return of Rector of Donnington, Shropshire, and 

(he fleet to Spithead, he became the of Stoke upon Trent, Staffordsliire ; 

First Lieutenant, in which station be Not. 17. 1833; at the Deanery, Lich. 

served in the action with the French off field; in his 85lh year. 

rOrient, in June, 1795. His promo- Ur Wood bouse was form M-ly a mem- 

lion was now rapid, for being selected ber of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 

■0 take the prize-ship Alciundre into graduated M.A. 1773, B. and D.I). 

port, he was made a Commander, and 1807. He waspresented to the Rectorj 

appointed to the Kingfisher, of 16 guns, of Donmngton in 1773, by Earl Gowttr 

In this vessel he nas merely sent with (<he Grrt Marquis of Stafford). He of. 

despatches to Admiral Rringle, In the terwarda became Residehtiiiyor Llill^ 

North Sea,and on his return was raised fl^id, and in 1807, Archdeacon of Salop: 

lo Post rant, by commission, dated the He was presented to the Bertoty et 

2d of September, 179S. We will here S»Dke upon Trent by die Dean and 

add an cilract from the brief sketch Chapter in IB14. In IBflfl, he pulf 

already quoted: — " On rtlurn, posted lished " The Apocalypse, or Revelalibfa 

to Boreas; then on half-pay till ap- of St. John, a new Translation, with 

poinlEd 10 the Trusty, 50. Toot under Notes;" in 1 802, " a Sermon preached 

orders three sail of the tine, two frigates, at the annual Meeting of ^e Charitj 

and a bomb vessel. Went to Cork, Children of St. Paul's;" and in 1B14, 

finally to join Lord Keith, and to pro- "a Sermon preached at the JParidi 

cecd to Egypt ; was left in command in Church of Walsall." Another voluroe 

the bay of Aboukir, greater part of the of " AnnoWtfona on the Apocalypse" 

o'me whilst Lord Keith cruized off the was a stilt mote recent production, 

const with the line-of- battle ships ; had In youth, through manhood, and i^p 

frequently fifty pendants under my to the limits of an ertreme old age, the 

orders, beEidcs a very large fleet iHf late Dean of Lichfield Hied An example 

transports; received the Turkish gold ofcheerftilness, beneroleilce, and, aboVe 

medal; and Lord Keith in his de- all, of piety, the radiating uhirce tnTall 

spatcfaes says, — 'Justice compels me to his good qualities and of thetlr'practicaf 

acknowledge that Captain Wilson, of development. 

the Trusty, has been indefatigable in His person was tall, graceftil, ini 

his duties of the port during my ab- dignified, and bis countenance a fit re- 

sence.' Sir R. Bickerton and self are presentative oFthebBavenlyroind wHcb 

the only Captains named, though Lord animated it. Hla manners were elKant, 

Keith speaks highly of all. Appointed gentle, and unobtrusive : aQdtoalTwhb 

lo the Aleiandria*, and on return home had communication with him, tfaey car^ 

was placed on half-pay. Never oh- rieda convictionthatltieir possessor haA 

taioed further employment afloat. In " good will towards men." Tel he 

1805, succeeded to Sir Josias Rowley, could be firm when justice required ll; 

-— ^ and, if necessity demanded, colild as- 

• This was the late French frigate sume a toftihesa which commanded re. 

Rt^gSn^rie. apect. In the relations of domestic life. 
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Kugbf Scboid ; November 33. 1893; 

uon. at Worthing. 

To hit friendi •! large (whom be le- He was educated at Wincberter, uo- 
lected cautioual; b]' reason rather than der Dr. Waiton. and at New College, 
bf impulse, and lo whom he waa attacb- Oxford, where be graduated M. A. 
ed bytbebonda of religion rather than 1794, B. and D.D. ]80T. Whilst at 
by thoKofmere human feeling) be waa Oxfind, be published in 4lo., 1793, a 
always their bett friend — whether in poem entitled " The King'a House at 
adTsncing their worldlyor their religioua Winchester;" au edifice which had 
inlereaU, or in aaaisting them out of then been recentl)> appropriated to the 
their earthly or moral difficultiea. As reception of the Frencb refugees. In 
■ Tlieologian be was most learned and 1796, he was presented by J«rd Sto- 
most discreet, and no bad authority pro- well to ibe Rectory of Blackford, in 
nounced that his work on tbo Apo~ Somersetshire, which he held for set». 
catypse is the most original, and the rsl years. In ISOS, be published in 
most true, that any commentator on 4to. Memoirs of his old Master, Dr. 
that mysterious book has yet produced. Warton, (see the Monthly Retiew, 
The errors of ttie splendid Michaelis N.S. toI. iii- p. 225— Z35.). 
were gently but perfectly removed; and From 1799 to the close of 1806, 
his tranalalor. Dr. Morsfa, acknowledg- Mr. Wooll was Master of the Free 
ed wiib the candour ever attending Grammar School at Midhurst, in 
Christian learning, that it was so. Sussex, the character of which he con- 
Dean Woodliouse presented to the aiderably raised by introducing the 
cathedral of Lichfield the painted glass system of tuition practised at Win- 
of the north transept window, represent. Chester. In 1807, he succeeded the 
ing nine of the most lemarb^lc bene- late Dr. Henry Inglis at Rugby, and 
fsctora to the Church. he remained in that aituation until 
His death took place after an illness 1S28. During bis mastenihip, the 
of only eight days. He was on horse- achool was entirely rebuilt, and the boys 
back a fortnight before, when, it is sup- increased to the unprecedented number 
poaed, he took cold, by which, added to of 380. The many very excellent 
his eitreme old age, hii frame became scholars who, from his previous tuition, 
eihauated. His funeral took place 
Nov. 23. ; and, in conformity with hia 
wisb, was at plain as was consistent 
with the dignity and rank be held in the 
Church. The ceremony was attended 
by the Bishop of the Dioceee, the Ven. 
Archdeacons Hodson and Hamilton, 

read; the Rev. Chancellor Law, the public 
tUv. Canons Newlingand Madan, and 
by all the other officials of the Cathe. 
diaL Among the Faroctaial Clergy 
who attended, were, the Rev.T. Levetl^ 
Bet. T. G. PatT. Rev. Dr. Harwood, 
Rev. H. G. Lonsdale, and others. H. 
D. Acland, Esq., son-in-law to the la- 
mented Dean, was chief mourner, and 

was supported by two grandsons c^ (ht laugnc uy mm snau survive, so long 

deceased. The bells of ell the cburehet will his memory be respected. — Gen- 

in the city were tolled, and the shops all Itemnn'i Mngntine. 

Dr. Woodbouae bad one son, Chappel 
Woodbouae, Esq., who died Feb. 8. Y. 

1S15, in Ibe aSth year of his age, having 

married, in 1819, Amelia, youngest YATES, the Rev. Ricliard, D.D., 

daughter 1^ Sir Charles Oakeley.BaiL, F.S.A., Rector of Ashen, Esses, and 

by whom he lefl two children — (Ten- for 36 years one of the Qiaplains of 

titman't Magaane. Chelsea Hospital; August 24. 1834; 

WOOLL, the Rev. John, D.D., at his house at Penshurst, KenL 
for twenty-one years Head Master of Dr. Yates was a native of St. Ed- 
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round's Bury, bom ia 1769 ; »ni was Second Letter to the Earl of Lher- 
admilled to his degrees at Camhridge, pool. '"!■'■' 
OS & member of Jeaus College, B.D. 6. " 

1805, D.D, 1818, He waa presented alion Sermi 
to the Rectory of Ashen in 1804, by Esh.'X. 1818." 

the Esrl of Chicbester, as Chancellor 7- " A Catalogue of the Evidences 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. of Christian iiy, which may be u»ed as » 

Dr. Yates has long' been" known to Sequel to the Calecbi.m of the Church 
the uubUc, and few men have passed of Eoglani- 1820." 
through life with more honour and 8- " Patronage of the Church of 
usefulness. In his religious character England conciselj considered, m rc- 
he was respected, in his literary cha- ferenre to National Refomation ind 
racier admired, aod in his moral and Impro.ement, and the Permanence 
social character beloved by all to whom of our Ecclesiastical Establishments. 
hewasknown. He had a benevolence 1823." 

of dUpo^tion which was unwearied in In »" the prodaetions of the pen of 

the service of those whom he had power Dr. Yates are evident marks of high 
to benefit; and his talents, his time. Christian prinopU, strorg scns^ and 
and his strength were never employed to kindly fteUng. The mmt popular of 
agreeably lo himself, as when he could b's publications was " ITie Church in 
make them profitable to others. He Danger, printed at a time when the 
^sanactiveandliberalpromolerofva- deficiency of places of pubhc worship 
nous institutions of chariiy,snd, among far 'he members of the Church of 
these, the Asylum for the Deaf and England was a subject of great and 
Dumb,the Literary Fund*, the Clergy i"st alarm to the friends of that eon.. 
Orphan Society, ihe School for the In- munion. Um work was eminently 
digent Blind, and the Philanthropio serviceable in drawing the public atten. 
Society, were favourite objects of his tj™ ^ a grievance affecting not only 
regard. At the Chapel of the last- the mteresl of the Establishment but 
mmtioned institution he was, for some the good order and morals of the 
years, a zealous and earnest preacher, country, and it was owing to Ok state- 
He published : - "^^t "f »"'■' «"^" » ^- /"^ ^'^ 

1 " An HInstration of the Monastic tailed, tliat the Government of that day 
History and Antiquities of the Town proposed parliamentary grants for the 
and Abbey of St. Edmund'. Bury, erection of new churches and chapels 
Part I 410 IBOS " '" "'^ metropolis and other places of 

S. '■ A Semion preached at the An- crowded peculation. Mr. Vansiltiirt, 
niveraary of the Koyal Humane So- '"« Chancellor of the Ewbequer, in a 
ciety 1809" speech advocating the nieasuiv, said, 

3.' " The Work of an EvsngeUst, *al " he had derived much valuable in- 
a Visitation Semion preached at Hal- fomKli"" f"»" the very useful pub- 
stead Esaei, 1813." licatioD of Mr. Yates, which he could 

4.' " The Church In Danger: a recommend to every gentleman who 
Statement of the Cause, and of the might wish to turn his attenu™ to the 
probable Means of averting that Dan- subject." The Renewer of " The 
ger, attempted, in a Letter to the Earl Church in Danger," in the Bnti.h 
Sf Liverpool. 1813." «="«- (Nov. 181S), thus e.pre«e. 

5. "The Basis of National Welfare, h'mself: "Now that .Mr. Yatea ha. 
considered in Reference chiefly to the P"' his band to the plough, we entreat 
Prosperity of Britain, and the Safety »>im not lo withdraw it. The subject 
of the Church of England, in. a '»•'"» «'*"» measure, bis own. The 
fervent effectual labouTsof a pioiuraai) 

~—— — - „j]i avail much. Let Mr. Yates per. 

• Of this Society he was for thirty severe. His prudence will secure him 
years one of the Treasurers. To msrk from eicess, his sincerity will support 
their bigh sense of his leal and eier- bis leal, his intelligence will arm his 
^ons in Uiat office, the Comhittee have wishes. Wliile others are cumbered 
lately had a copy made, for their apBrt> about much serviiig with respect to the 
ments, of a good portrait of Dr. Yates, Church, he will be busy shout that 
by S. Dnimmond, A.R. A., of which which is essentially needful. The city 
an engraving was publidied in the En- of Cod, with its rising glories, will in 
ropean Magazine for July, 1B18. part own him for its founder; and if 
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•Qj ihall benaftcr, taaong iti new.born of Rirdwicfce ; a Vice-PreaidMit of 

■tnutUTO, Enquire for ma nuraumntt, the Royal Societf of Literature; March 

tbapfopCTanswerviUbeiCtacnMarici." 13. 1834; in Bnilon Streeti in hi* 

The praise which tht author of this ?Olb yaar. 

book rccdved ttota other qoarten was Mr. Torke was bom March IS. 

tnoit giatiljing. It ought to be re- IT64, tbe eldest ion (the youtigra' was 

corded to the honour of the late Arcb- the late Admiral Br Joseph YotkeJ of 

Utbap of Cant^u^, that he oFi'red the Hon. Charlea Yorke (who £al 

to Dr. Yatsi the lining of Blackburn tbortly after being appointed Lord 

in I^ncashire, " in reward of his public ChsncelloT of England), by bis second 

•trrices." ThiibeneGce Dr. Ystei de- wife Agneta,dBUghterandco-b«r«sor 

dined. Another oSer of Taluabls pre- Heniy Johnson, of Great Berkbam^ 

ftnuent was made to him by the Earl sCuad in Hertford^ire, Esq. 
of livcrpool on tbe saine ground. The He was educated at Cambrtdge, and 

rectory of Hilgsy in Norfolk was for was cdted to [be Bar. Al the general 

that (urn in the gift of tbe Crown, and eledioa of 1 790, he was choeea for the 

the Prime Miitiiter tbou^l that it county of Cambridge, and re-elected in 

CMild not be moM worthily bestowed 1T96, leos, 180e, and 1807. His 

than on tUa able and tUthftil supporter talents from very early years raised ^eat 

of the CSiurch. It was uol, howeier, eifwctations, and )iis conduct in par- 

acwpted. Dr. Yates was engaged in liameatwas much respected, from tha 

profMsonal duties which be was ud> iBsnliness of hik character, his int^rily, 

wilbng to relinqoisb, and he enjoyed and iivedon) from foctiaHB puUtics. 

the blessing of independence iu conse- In 1793, he mored the Address in 

quenee of his marriage (happy in every answer to tbe Kiitg'B Speech. 
drcumatance) with Miss Telttn, only In IBOI, be accepted, under t}ie Ad- 

dau^ln of I^tiii^ Tdfer, Esq., of dington administration, the place of , 

Gowar Street. He was tinilad to this Secretary of War, which he diacbaiged 

lady in 1810. with much industry and aUlity. 

The ardour of hi* leal and philau- In August, 1803, he was appmutcd 

tbropy suSered DO abatMuent as long as Secretary of Sute for the Home l>e> 

he had strength to eiett them. Ihat partment, which office be held until ttw 

Hrungdi biled him for the Ust five ot following May. 

ni years of his life j but Ut patknce Intheparliaiaent of 1819-1818, Mr. 

endured to the end. Throughout a Yoriie sat for tbe borough of Li^eard ( 

long illness, occaaloa^ by pr tss ure of and at tba close of that period ba 

water on lh« brain, ha eiemplified tba retired from public lifii. 
power ot that holy religion, wfaiefa ili He was fcr aome years Lteutenant- 

tuadaysof lieallbhehad so inpreasively Colonel of tbe Combridgeobire militia, 

taught. HellTedanddiedHi tbe tUth to which oomoiaod be was i^pdntcd 

of Cfarltt, and in tbe practice, to tba In 1T99- 

bsalof Ua aUHM, oT ttw Inrs of lb« Mr. Yorke married, July I. 1T»0» 

Goapal,walklBg humbly with bis God, Harriot, daughter of Charles Manojng- 

and ascritang all that M was, and did, bam, Esq., and sister to M^m.Omeral 

and hoped tbr, to Diiiae grace and Manningtuim, but by that lady, who 

matey. He left a family of three chit- survives him, he had no issue. He una 

drm, whom his precepts and example the presumptive beir to tbe Earldom, 

admonish, " Go.and do likewise," — after his brother's death ; which inherit. 

Genlttman'i 3faiaEifl«. anee will now devolve on his nephew, 

YORKE, tbe Kight Hon. Charles Ci^Hain C. P. Y«*e, R. N. , M. P. (br 

Philip, a Privy Councillor, one of the Cunbridgtabire, the eldest son of the 

Tellers of tbe Exchequer, F,R.S and late Hon. Sr J. S. Yorke, E.C.B. 

8. A. ftc&c. 1 h^ brnther (a tbe Earl Gen(i«ninn'i Uagausie. 
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